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PETER  FORCE. 


OF  all  the  truly  useful  men  of    our  age,     Peter  Force,  the  compiler  and  editor  of 
none    were    more    pre-eminently  so    than     the  "  American  Archives."     And    never 
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was  there  a  more  stupid  and  injurious  blun- 
der committed  in  connection  with  his- 
torical literature  and  the  preservation  of 
important  public  documents,  than  when 
the  politicians  who  held  the  reins  of 
power  at  one  time,  and  could  not  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  that  work,  caused 
its  suspension  by  an  abrupt  and  unwarrant- 
able termination  of  a  contract  with  the 
government,  for  its  production.  There  is 
a  consolation  in  the  thought,  however, 
that  the  name  of  Peter  Force  will  be 
spoken  with  honor  and  reverence,  and 
his  deeds  be  recounted  with  gratitude, 
when  those  politicians  and  their  puny  acts 
shall  be  long  forgotten.  He  was  one  of 
those  modest  and  unobtrusive  heroes  in 
the  great  battle  of  life,  whose  labors,  which 
give  honor  to  a  nation,  are  unseen  by  the 
multitude,  and  are  known  only  to  the  few 
who  are  familiar  with  the  hidden  forces 
which  build  up  the  character  of  a  people. 
He  was  like  the  sap  whose  glorious  power 
is  seen,  though  unrecognised  by  the  super- 
ficial observer,  in  the  leaves,  and  blossoms, 
and  luscious  fruit  of  the  tree. 

Mr.  Force  was  born  near  Passaic  Falls, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  26th  of  November, 
1790.  His  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  old 
war  for  Independence,  and  by  his  removal 
to  New  Paltz,  Ulster  county,  New  York, 
when  Peter  was  an  infant,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  he  was  born  there.  When  the 
child  was  three  years  of  age,  his  parents 
removed  to  New  York  city,  and  at  the  age 
of  ten  years,  he  was  taken  from  school  and 
apprenticed  to  William  A.  Davis,  ofBloom- 
ingdale,  to  learn  the  art  of  printing.  As 
a  youth  employed  in  Mr.  Davis's  printing- 
office,  he  carried  the  proof-sheets  of  Mr. 
Irving's  Knickerbocker's  "  History  of 
New  York"  between  that  office  and  the 
author.  He  once  said  to  the  writer  in 
quiet  pleasantry,  whilst  showing  him  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  that  work, 
printed  by  Davis,  "I  helped  write  that 
book,  but  Mr.. Irving  never  gave  me  credit 
for  it."  He  said  he  used  to  sit  down  by 
the  roadside  to  rest,  and  read  and  laughed 
over  the  contents  of  the  printed  pages. 
One  day  he  read  the  page  containing  the 
names  of  the  principal  Dutch  families  in 


New  York,  and  wrote  with  a  pencil,  in  the 
margin,  two  or  three  names  which  the 
author  had  omitted.  Mr.  Irving  retained 
them,  and  so  he  "  helped  write  that 
book." 

Young  Force  was  an  exemplary  appren- 
tice, and  learned  his  art  well.  He  always 
took  a  lively  interest  in  his  craft,  and  was 
one  of  the  earlier  and  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Typographical  So- 
ciety, organized  on  the  4th  of  July,  1809. 
In  1812,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  he  was  chosen  President  of  that 
association,  and  held  the  office  until  he 
left  the  city  in  1815.  The  same  year  he 
was  called  out  to  do  military  duty,  with 
the  rank  of  ist  Sergeant.  In  the  year 
1860,  he  was  commissioned  Major- General 
of  the  militia  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

When,  in  1814,  the  members  of  the 
different  trades  and  professions,  in  the  city 
of  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  volunteered 
to  work  on  the  fortifications  at  Brooklyn, 
young  Force  led  the  printers  as  Marshal. 
In  his  Diary,  under  the  date  of  "August 
1 6,"  he  wrote  : 

"  This  morning  the  printers  met  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall.  At  the  meeting  on  Friday  evening  last, 
I  had  been  appointed  Marshal  of  the  day,  therefore 
took  charge  and  formed  the  line  about  6  o'clock 
We  got  a  standard  for  the  occasion,  of  blue  silk. 
On  it  was  a  printing-press  of  gold  leaf,  with  the 
following  mottoes :  Over  the  press,  Ars  artiuni 
omnium  conservatrix.  Under  it,  FREEDOM  OF 
THE  PRESS.  We  broke  ground  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  Heights  [Brooklyn],  It  began  to  rain 
just  as  we  quit  work,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
walking  through  a  very  heavy  shower  down  to 
Brooklyn.  There  we  were  treated  very  handsomely 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Riley  and  Mr.  Stephen  B.  Gould, 
booksellers." 

Brooklyn  was  then  a  small  village  con- 
fined mostly  to  Fulton  street. 

Mr.  Force  was  active  in  military  affairs 
as  Assistant  Adjutant  and  Sergeant  Major, 
during  the  autumn  of  1814,  and  on  the 
4th  of  December  he  wrote  in  his  Diary  : 
"A  citizen  once  more.  Took  off  my 
cockade." 

In  November,  1815,  Mr.  Force  went  to 
Washington  City,  where  he  made  his  per- 
manent abode  the  following  year  and  for 
the  remainder  of  his  useful  life  of  fifty 
years.  Active,  energetic,  faithful  and  true 
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in  all  things,  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
social  and  political  life  there.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  and  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  ;  and  from  1836 
till  1840,  he  was  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Washington.  The  affairs  of  that  city  were 
in  a  confused  state  and  its  credit  was  low 
when  he  entered  the  office  of  Chief  Magis- 
trate. His  energy  and  wisdom  so  redeemed 
its  character  that  on  his  retirement  from 
office,  the  city  legislature,  by  unanimous 
vote,  passed  a  series  of  very  complimentary 
resolutions.  He  was  afterward  President 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  promotion 
of  science. 

Mr.  Force's  most  useful  labors  were  in 
the  field  of  Statistics  and  History.  In 
1820,  he  began  the  publication  of  the 
National  Calendar,  an  annual  volume  of 
national  statistics,  which  he  continued  until 
1836,  excepting  the  years  1825-6-7.  From 
1823  to  1830  he  published  the  National 
Journal,  a  political  newspaper,  which  was 
the  official  organ  during  the  administration 
of  John  Quincy  Adams.  In  the  course 
of  ten  years,  from  1836  to  1846,  he  pub- 
lished ten  volumes  of  historical  tracts. 

Mr.  Force's  chief  work — his  enduring 
monument — is  the  American  Archives,  in 
nine  thick  folio  volumes.  It  was  conceived 
by  him  so  early  as  1822,  when  he  was  a  little 
past  thirty  years  of  age.  He  then  drew  up 
the  plan  of  the  work,  but  he  did  not  begin 
the  execution  of  it  as  a  life  employment, 
until  eleven  years  afterwards.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  July,  1831,  he 
described  the  proposed  work,  and  asked 
permission  to  copy  papers  in  the  State 
Department.  The  Secretary  (Edward 
Livingston)  approved  the  work  and  the 
plan,  and  gave  him  the  permission  asked 
for.  John  Quincy  Adams  wrote  a  letter 
to  him,  commending  the  proposed  work, 
and  late  in  the  year  he  memorialized  Con- 
gress on  the  subject.  The  following  year 
he  published  in  his  Calendar  a  collection 
of  the  documents  he  had  copied,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  fully  explaining  his  plan. 
These  occupied  about  eighty  pages  of  that 
work,  in  very  small  type. 

On  the  20!  of  March,  1833,  Congress 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  work,  and 
empowering  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make 


a  contract  with  Mr.  Force  for  its  publica- 
tion. This  contract  was  made  on  the  i9th 
of  the  same  month,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  a  letter,  com- 
mending the  work.  Early  in  the  succeed- 
ing session  Congress  made  an  appropria- 
tion to  carry  out  the  contract.  It  was  a 
private  enterprise,  and  the  Government, 
by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  was  only  a 
patron  of  it.  That  patronage  was  often 
a  source  of  much  annoyance  to  the  Editor, 
yet  with  great  fortitude  he  worked  steadily 
on.  His  plan  was  to  give,  in  about  twenty 
folio  volumes,  a  "  collection. of  authentic 
records,  State  papers,  debates,  and  letters 
and  other  notices  of  public  affairs ;  the 
whole  forming  a  documentary  history  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Colonies,  of  the  causes  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  of  the  Constitution  and  Government 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  final  ratificaton 
thereof."  It  was  to  embrace  the  period 
from  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus, in  1492,  to  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Constiution  in  1789. 

In  order  to  secure  the  more  ready  pa- 
tronage or  co-operation  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Force  began  by  preparing  for  the  press 
his  Fourth  Series,  which' covered  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  and  the  period  preliminary 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  old  war  for 
Independence.  So  earnestly  and  indus- 
triously did  he  engage  in  the  work  that  the 
Fourth  Series,  embracing  six  volumes,  was 
completed  and  published  in  the  course  of 
less  than  nine  years,  from  1837  to  1846. 
Three  more  volumes,  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Fifth  Series,  and  bring- 
ing the  history  down  to  1776,  were  also 
printed  (one  in  1848,  another  in  1851, 
and  a  third  in  1853),  when  the  Secretary 
of  State  (Mr.  Marcy)  stopped  the  work 
by  withholding  his  approval  of  the  contents 
of  the  volumes  submitted  to  him  !  It  was 
an  arbitrary  and  wholly  unlooked-for 
action ;  and,  doubtless,  had  Mr.  Force 
chosen  to  have  held  the  government  to  its- 
contract  for  twenty  volumes,  by  legal  force, 
Congress  would  have  reversed  the  action 
of  the  Secretary.  But  the  great  and  good 
man,  though  sorely  disappointed  in  having 
the  fruits  of  more  than  thirty  years  wasted, 
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in  a  measure,  and  his  cherished  and  most 
important  and  useful  plans  absolutely  frus- 
trated, would  listen  to  no  propositions  of 
friends  to  take  a  legal  course  for  redress, 
or  make  application  to  Congress  for  a 
renewal  of  the  contract.  He  suffered  in 
dignified  silence,  and  left  his  great  work . 
unfinished,  to  the  lasting  regret  of  every 
intelligent  American  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  intrinsic  value  of  that  which  has 
appeared. 

Mr.  Force  was  more  than  sixty  years  of 
age  when  this  real  calamity  overtook  him. 
It  was  known  to  comparatively  a  few  per- 
sons, how  immensely  valuable  was  his 
collection  of  books,  pamphlets  and  manu- 
scripts, and  those  few  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  have  it  possessed  either  by  the  National 
Government  or  by  some  historical  institu- 
tion, in  the  event  of  his  willingness  to 
dispose  of  it ;  for  he  was  compelled  to 
cease  labor  on  his  work  for  which  the 
collection  had  been  made.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  he  should  offer  it  to  the  Go- 
vernment. He  never  did  ;  nor  was  it  until 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  that  he  enter- 
tained an  idea  of  parting  with  it  during  his 
lifetime.  Many  overtures  were  made  for 
its  purchase,  and  he  refused  many  tempting 
offers.  Finally,  in  the  year  1866,  the  en- 
lightened and  scholarly  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, Mr.  A.  R.  SPOFFORD,  who  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  national  misfortune  and  a  na- 
tional disgrace  if  that  great  historical  library 
should  be  dispersed,  as  so  many  valuable 
libraries  had  been,  made  a  determined 
effort  to  secure  it  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. He  obtained  Mr.  Force's  consent 
to  sell  it  at  the  price  of  $100,000,  which 
had  been  offered  for  it  by  parties  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  A  bill  making  an 
appropriation  of  that  amount  for  the  pur- 
pose, passed  through  Congress  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  and  in  1867  thj  col- 
lection was  transferred  to  the  shelves  of 
the  fire-proof  Library  Rooms  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Force  was  invited  to  take  a  desk  there 
and  pursue  his  labors.  But  he  never  could 
feel  at  home  out  of  his  old  rooms,  and 
could  not  consent  to  accept  the  proffered 
privilege.  He  did  not  survive  that  change 
a  year.  His  digestive  organs  became  hope- 


lessly impaired,  and  on  tne  23d  of  January, 
1868,  his  spirit  left  its  earthly  tenement  to 
return  to  its  home  in  the  Better  Land. 

The  death  of  General  Force  was  sin- 
cerely lamented  by  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington, where  he  had  resided  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  by  historical  students 
everywhere ;  and  appropriate  honors  were 
paid  to  his  memory.  The  remains  of  the 
illustrious  dead  were  conveyed  to  the 
grave  in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery,  near 
Georgetown,  by  the  Hon.  Richard  Wal- 
lach,  Mayor  of  Washington,  Thomas 
Blagden,  Dr.  J.  B.  Blake,  Professor  Joseph 
Henry,  George  W.  Riggs,  Dr.  William 
Gunton,  J.  Carroll  Brent,  and  J.  C.  Mc- 
Guire. 

Over  that  grave  General  Force's  child- 
ren have  erected  a  monument  designed 
by  Jaques  Jouvenal,  of  Washington  City.  It 
is  composed  of  a  simple  obelisk  shaft  of 
the  finest  Italian  marble,  with  a  pedestal 
resting  upon  a  black  marble  plinth. 
The  whole  structure  is  almost  nineteen 
feet  in  height,  and  very  elegant  in  form 
and  proportions.  The  ornamentation,  de- 
vices and  inscriptions  are  chaste,  beautiful 
and  appropriate..  On  the  plinth  at  the 
front  is  the  name  FORCE,  in  large  letters. 
Above  this,  carved  in  relief,  is  a  shelf  on 
which  lie  nine  volumes  of  books,  with  & 
scroll  across  them  bearing  the  words; 
"  AMERICAN  ARCHIVES,  1774,  1776;"  re- 
presenting the  life-work  of  General  Force. 
In  the  die  of  the  pedestal  above  is  this 
inscription:  "  PETER  FORCE;  born  Nov. 
26th,  1790;  died  Jan.  23d,  1868."  In 
the  cornice  above  is  a  civic  crown  of 
laurel.  On  the  side  of  the  die,  to  the 
right,  is  the  following:  "  HANNAH,  wiL 
of  Peter  Force;  born  April  2d,  1798; 
died  March  26th,  1857."  Over  this  is 
cut  a  white  lily,  the  emblem  of  purity, 
a  flower  Mrs.  Force  very  much  loved. 
On  another  die  is  inscribed  :  "Children 
of  P.  and  H.  Force.  Samuel  S.  Force ; 
born  April  nth,  1835;  died  March  7th 
1856;  Marian  E.  Force;  born  Nov.  27th, 
1838;  died  Jan.  3ist,  1861."  Over  this 
is  across  and  wreath.  On  another  die  is 
the  following:  "  Children  of  P.  and  H. 
Force.  "  Edward  Leggett ;  born  August 
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ist,  1859  ;  died  March  i8th,  1863.  Mary 
Isabel,  wife  of  W.  H.  Jones ;  born  Oct. 
9th,  iSrS:  died  July  20th  1870."  Over 
this  is  carved  a  flying  dove,  with  an  olive 
branch,  returning  to  its  home  with  hope  and 
peace. 

General  Force  is  known  specially  as  a 
Historian,  but  he  gave  other  subjects  his 
profound  attention,  and  made  them  themes 
for  productions  of  his  pen.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Arctic  Discov- 
eries, Invention  of  Printing,  and  the 
Authorship  of  Junius.  Many  learned  so- 
cieties in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
honored  themselves  by  enrolling  his  name 
on  their  lists  of  membership.  His  cor- 
respondence was  extensive,  and  was  car- 
ried on  with  discrimination.  His  hand- 
writing was  bold  and  plain,  and  his 
signature  (of  which  a  fac  simile  is  here 
given)  was  a  very  peculiar  one.  To  the 


autograph  collectors  who  applied  to  him 
for  it,  he  never  responded,  for  he  had  not 
the  feeling  of  a  mere  antiquary,  and 
thought  it  not  worth  his  while  to  gratify 
only  curiosity. 

The  great  Library  which  General  Force 
had  collected  is  a  monument  to  his  en- 
ergy, discretion  and  knowledge  of  books. 
It  contained,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
the  Capitol,  22,529  volumes,  not  enume- 
rating the  pamphlets  as  volumes.  Count- 
ing these,  as  is  done  in  most  libraries, 
the  number  is  about  60,000  volumes. 
There  are  about  45,000  separate  titles  in 
the  collection.  Out  of  these  7,850  vol- 
umes are  duplicates  already  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Mr.  Spofford,  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  in  his  report  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  says  :  "  Taken 
as  a  whole,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
so  extensive  a  collection  of  the  most  rare 


and  valuable  hooks  and  manuscripts  re- 
lating to  America  could  not  be  assembled 
at  so  late  a  period  as  the  present,  even 
with  unlimited  means."  The  collection 
may  be  classified  under  the  heads  of  (i), 
Printed  books  relating  to  America ;  (2), 
Early  American  newspapers;  (3),  Pam- 
phlets relating  to  America;  (4),  Maps; 
(5),  Incunabula,  or  books  printed  during 
the  infancy  of  the  Art ;  (6),  Manuscripts 
and  Autographs;  (7),  Materials  for  the 
American  Archives,  or  Documentary  His- 
tory of  America.  In  the  department  of 
books  relating  to  America,  the  Library- 
embraces  the  largest  private  collection 
ever  brought  together.  There  are  few 
books  or  pamphlets,  published  in  America 


or  Great  Britain  concerning  this  country, 
that  may  not  be  found  in  this  collection. 
Whilst  the  Library  of  Congress  contained 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  General 
Force's  collection  less  than  6,000  pam- 
phlets, the  latter  included  nearly  40,000. 
To  the  zeal,  energy  and  wisdom  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  our  country  is 
indebted  for  the  possession  of  these  ines- 
timable treasures — treasures  which  might 
never  be  gathered  again,  The  collection 
of  MS§.  made  by  Mr.  Force  for  his 
''•Archives'*  ought  to  be  published  ac- 
cording to  his  plan.  They  are  now,  in  a 
great  degree,  buried  from  the  public  view. 
The  American  people  would  gladly  bear 
the  expense. 
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THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  PHILADELPHIA. 


we  have  kept  invariably  in  view  the  plan  submitted 
to  Councils  in  our  preliminary  report  in  June  last 
(an  extract  from  which  we  append),  and  in  the 
efficient  accomplishment  of  which  we  are  per- 
suaded of  your  cordial  and  complete  co-operation. 
Through  the  noble  contribution  of  Mr.  James 
Harrison,  we  shall  soon  be  able  appropriately  to 
illustrate  the  whole  of  Pennsylvania's  colonial 
history.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Harrison  received  from 
this  committee  an  outline  of  their  project,  he  most 
generously  consented  to  place  under  our  charge  a 

on  the  25th  of  October,  1873 — a  day  series  of  magnificent  paintings  which  had  been 
conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  Philadelphia  prepared  before  the  Revolutionary  War  by  order 
H  A  on  which  non-importation  resolu-  £**  ££f$S£ w^SSed^  £"a  ™[ 

fortunate  chance,  by  Mr.  Harrison,  at  a  sale  of  the 
Penn  effects  in  London,  and  through  his  public 
spirit  they  are  now  deposited  in  the  very  building 
the  Penn  family  designed  so  to  decorate.  Thev 


AMPLE  preparations  are  a-making  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Museum 
in  a  portion  of  the  old  State  House  in 
Philadelphia,  under  the  direction  of  man- 
agers composed  of  both  sexes.  The 
Board  of  Lady  Managers  have  Mrs.  Lily 
Macalester  Berghmans  for  their  President, 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  Butler  Wistar  for  their  Se- 
cretary. A  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held 
25th  of  October,  1873— a  day 


i  •   i  ~  ,.«.„<-, '/^M 

as  that  on  which  non-importation 

tions  were  adopted  there  in  1765,  and 
signed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  mercantile 
community.  This  was  a  proceeding  earlier 
by  six  days  than  a  similar  one  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  which  a  claim  of  prece- 
dence has  been  given.  At  that  meeting 
the  following  interesting  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Colonel  Frank  M.  Etting, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Res- 
toration of  Independence  Hall,  on  the 
subject  of  the  National  Museum  : — 

"  LADIES  :  Since  your  last  meeting  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Restoration  of  Independence  Hall 
have  been  sedulously  engaged  in  preparing  the 
old  'Judicial  Chamber'  in  the  State  House,  for  the 
national  purpose  in  which  you  have  patriotically 
enlisted. 

"  A  tiled  pavement  has  replaced  the  rotten  and 
insecure  floor,  and  every  precaution  has  ber 
taken  to  render  the  chamber  and  the  whole  building 
safe  rrom  fire.  The  inspector  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fire  insurance  Company — the  most  experienced 
in  town — after  a  careful  survey,  has  pronounced 
all  the  appointments  of  both  chambers  perfect. 
He  has  recommended  certain  changes  in  the  roof, 
&c.,  to  guard  against  danger  from  without.  These 
and  other  of  his  suggestions  for  the  security  of  the 
old  State  House  and  its  contents  have  received  the 
cordial  recommendation  of  adoption  by  Councils, 
from  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  and  we  have  every 
i  eason  to  believe,  will  be  speedily  carried  on.. 


consist  of  the  celebrated  original  picture  of  Penn's 
Treaty  by  West — to  which  the  place  of  honor  has 
been  given  in  the  museum — a  full-length  portrait 
of  George  III.,  taken  from  life  by  Ramsey,  and 
portraits  of  three-quarter  length  of  William,  Mary, 
George  L,  George  II.,  by  the  same  master  hand 
from  the  most  celebrated  originals.  Thus  we  only 
need  similar  portraits  of  Charles  II.  (to  place  over 
the  Treaty  picture)  and  James  II.  (for  which  an 
appropriate  space  chronologically  has  been  pre- 
served), to  make  the  series  of  the  reigning  sover- 
eigns of  Great  Britain  during  the  colonial  depend- 
ence complete.  The  portraits  at  our  command 
have  been  arranged  to  illustrate  the  various  epochs 
in  the  national  history,  terminating,  however,  with 
the  war  of  1812,  beyond  which  period  we  found  it 
impossible,  even  had  it  been  expedient,  to  intro- 
duce any  paintings.  A  fine  portrait  of  Thomas 
Paine  has  been  presented,  as  well  as  of  Chief 
Justice  Chase  and  of  Captain  Johnston  Blakeley. 

"  Among  other  relics  now  turned  over  to  you  is 
one  deserving  of  especial  notice,  both  from  the 
source  from  which  it  comes  and  for  its  intrinsic 
interest.  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  a  Fellow  of  the  An- 
tiquarian Society  of  London,  as  well  as  M.  P., 
travelling  in  this  country  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  on  vis- 
iting Independence  Hall,  desired  to  have  preserved 
among  the  archives  of  our  museum  an  original 


"The  windows  accessible  from  the  square  have  ^letter  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  the  father  of 
bean  effectually  guarded  by  gratings  of  iron,  while      the    "  Founder,"    whose    portrait    hangs    in    the 
suitable  glass  cases  have  been  placed  in  the  cham- 
ber to  receive  such  small  articles  as  need  that  kind 
of  protection ;    two  locks  have  been  attached  to 
each  door,  in  order  (as  in  the  case  of  banks)  to 
require  the  concurrent  presence  of  two  parties  to 
gain  access ;  these  keys  are  herewith  handed  you 
or  such  disposition  as  you  may  judge  best. 


In  regard  to  the  adornments  of  this  chamber, 


the  "  .founder,"  wnose  portrait  hangs  in 
chamber  near  the  Treaty  picture.  Mr.  George 
W.  Childs,  to  whom  the  letter  was  handed,  with 
his  proverbial  generosity,  intends  to  present  a  case 
in  which  it  may  be  appropriately  exhibited.  A 
number  of  other  relics  you  will  find  herewith,  and 
however  trivial  they  may  seem,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
bear  in  mind  that  every  contribution  to  the  museum 
of  Independence  Hall  is  an  offering  upon  the 
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O  say,  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hail'd  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming} 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  thro'  the  perilous  fight, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watch'd  were  so  gallantly  streaming; 
And  the  rock  els'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gave  proof  thro'  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there; 
O  say  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  7 


From  the  shore  dimly  seen  thro'  the  mis's  of  the  deep, 

Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towering  steep, 

f  discloses  7 
he  gleam  of  the  morn  ing's,  first  beam, 


Their  blood  has  wash'd  out  their 
)  refuge  could  save  Ihe  hireling  a 
From  the  terror  of  Might  or  the  gloom  of  the  gra 
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altar  of  patriotism ;  prompted  by  the  generous  love 
of  country,  its  acceptable  flames  rise  towards 
heaven,  and  serve  as  an  unmistakable  beacon  to 
pilgrims  hitherward  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  own  land.  While  even  the  nations 
of  the  Old  World,  contributing,  as  they  have 
shown  a  desire  to  do,  establish  a  foothold  upon 
our  soil,  laying  siege  to  our  hearts,  claim  to  be, 
'  as  Englishmen,'  «  as  Frenchmen,'  '  not  foreign- 
ers, but  brothers.' 

"Very  faithfully, 

FRANK  M.  ETTING." 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  following  let- 
letter  of  Francis  S.  Key,  the  author  of 
"the  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  written  to 
his  mother,  was  presented  to  the  Museum 
by  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Etting;  and,  on  motion, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  descendants  of 
Col.  Armistead,  who  commanded  Fort 
McHenry,  be  requested  to  place  on  depo- 
sit in  the  National  Museum  the  very  flag 
apostrophized  by  Mr.  Key  in  the  national 
anthem,  and  which  at  present  is  in  the 
custody  of  the  New  England  Genealogical 
Society  for  temporary  purposes  ; — 


Georgetown,  2  Sept.  1814. 
My  Dear  Mother  : 

You  have  made  allowance,  I  hope,  for  our  con- 
fusion and  anxiety  here,  and  have  therefore  excused 
my  not  writing  sooner.  Indeed,  for  two  or  three 
days  after  our  disgrace,1  I  had  neither  time  nor 
mind  to  do  anything.  I  had  however  a  promise 
from  Mr.  Monroe,2  that  he  would  write  to  Taney3 
often  and  soon  so  you  might  know  I  was  well. 
You  have  since,' no  doubt,  heard  how  mercifully 
we  have  all  been  spared  here.  The  enemy  not 
even  entering  our  town,  which  I  am  sure  they 
would  have  done,  had  they  not  gone  off  with  such 
unnecessary  precipitation.  They  have  to-day  left 
Alexandria.  I  trust  we  shall  see  no  more  of  them.  I 
hope  we  shall  be  grateful  to  God  for  this  deliverance, 
and  remember  how  much  more  light  our  chastise- 
ment has  been  than  we  expected  or  deserved. 

I  am  going  in  the  morning  to  Baltimore  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  flag-vessel  to  General  Ross.  Old  Dr. 
Beanes  of  Marlboro  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy, 
who  threaten  to  carry  him  off.  Some  of  his  friends 
have  urged  me  to  apply  for  a  flag  and  go  to  try  to 
procure  his  release.4  I  hope  to  return  in  about  8 
or  10  days,  tho'  it  is  uncertain,  as  I  do  not  know- 
where  to  find  the  fleet.  As  soon  as  I  get  back,  I 
shall  set  out  for  Frederick. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  mother.  Y.  S.  KEY. 

To  Mrs.  A.  P.  Key,  Pipe  Creek. 


SIR  HENRY  CLINTON'S  DISPATCH. 


THE  land  and  naval  expedition  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  up  the  Hudson  River  early 
in  October,  1777,  when  he  captured  forts 
Clinton  and  Montgomery  in  the  High- 
lands, was  intended  as  a  diversion  in  favor 
of  Burgoyne,  who  was  struggling  against 
the  American  army  on  the  Upper  Hudson. 

1  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Bladensburg,  the  capture   of  Washington  City  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Public  Buildings. — [ED.] 

2  Colonel  James  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  State. 

3  The  late  ChL-f  Justice   of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  who  married  a  sister  of  Key. — [En.] 

*  The  President  (Mr.  Madison]  granted  Mr.  Key  permis- 
sion to  go,  and  in  company  with  the  late  J.  S.  Skinn  r,  he 
went  in  a  cartel  ship,  under  a  flag  of  truce.  They  found  the 
British  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  preparing  to 
attack  Baltimore.  Admiral  Cochrane  agreed  to  release  Dr. 
Beanes,  but  refused  to  let  him  or  his  friends  return  then. 
They  were  placed  on  board  another  vessel,  where  they  were 
courteously  treated.  When  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  Patapsco 
they  were  returned  to  the  cartel  ship,  but  were  guarded  by 
some  marines  to  prevent  their  landing  and  communicating 
information  to  their  countrymen.  The  vessel  was  anchored 
within  sight  of  Fort  McHenry,  which  the  British  fleet  pro- 
ceeded to  storm.  The  three  friends  were  compelled  to  en- 
dure the  anxiety  of  mind  which  that  event  produced,  all  one 
night.  They  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  result  until  "  the 
dawn's  early  light."  They  awaited  that  dawn  with  the  most 
intense  feeling.  When  it  came  they  saw  with  joy  that  "the 


The  capture  of  the  Highland  forts,  the 
breaking  of\4:he  obstructions,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  a  flying  squadron  under  Sir  James 
Wallace  up  the  stream  with  troops  on  a 
marauding  expedition,  seemed  to  give 
assurance  to  Clinton,  that  his  efforts  would 
be  crowned  with  success.  Accordingly, 


old  flag  was  still  there  !"  It  was  during  that  bombardment 
that  Key,  pacing  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  composed  the  im- 
mortal song,  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  The  rude  first 


draft  of  it  was  written  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  and  he  wrote  it 
out  at  full  length  on  his  arrival  in  Baltimore.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  read  it  to  his  uncle,  Judge  Nicholson,  one  of 
the  brave  defenders  of  the  Fort,  and"  asked  his  opinion  of  it. 
The  Judge  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  took  it  to  the  print- 
ing office  of  Captain  Benjamin  Edes,  on  the  corner  of  Balti- 
more and  Gay  streets,  and  directed  copies  to  be  struck  off  in 
hand-bill  form.  Edes  was  then  on  duty  with  the  gallant 
Twenty-seventh  Regiment,  and  Samuel  Sands,  the  printer's 
apprentice,  set  up  the  song  in  type,  printed  it,  and  distributed 
it  among  the  citizens.  It  was  first  sung  in  a  restaurant,  next 
door  to  the  late  Holiday  street  Theatre,  by  Charles  Durang, 
to  the  air  of  "  Anacreon  in  Heaven,"  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  the  defenders  of  Baltimore.  After  that  it  was 
sung  nightly  at  the  theatre  for  a  long  time.  It  was  also  sung 
here  else  in  public  and  private, 


everyw 
enthusiasm. 


and  created  intense 


The  RECORD  presents  its  readers,  on  page  7,  with  a  fac 
imile  of  that  first  printed  copy  of  "  The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
icr,"  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Robert 


Coulter  Davis,  of  Philadelphia.— [Eu.] 
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on  the  day  after  the  capture  of  the  forts 
he  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  Bur- 
goyne : 

"  Fort  Montgomery,  October  §,  1777. 
"  Nous y  void  [here  we  are],  and  nothing  be- 
tween us  and  Gates.  I  sincerely  hope  this  little 
success  of  ours  may  facilitate  your  operations.  In 
answer  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  of  September,  by 
C.  C.  [Captain  Campbell],  I  shall  only  say,  I  can- 
not presume  to  order,  or  even  advise,  for  reasons 
obvious.  I  heartily  wish  you  success. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 
"  Gen.  Burgoyne."  H.  CLINTON." 

This  dispatch  was  written  on  tissue 
paper,  in  a  fine  hand,  and  placed  in  a 
hollow  elliptical  case  of  silver,  neatly  made 
so  as  to  be  taken  apart  at  the  centre  by 
one  part  slipping  over  a  shoulder  in  the 
other  part  as  represented  in  the  engraving, 
which  is  made  exactly  the  size  of  the  ori- 
ginal. It  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
trusty  messenger,  with  instructions  to  swal- 
low the  "bullet,"  as  the  silver  case  was 
called,  in  the  event  of  his  being  arrested, 
and  so  conceal  all  evidence  of  his  mission. 

Governor  George  Clinton,  who  was  in 
command  at  Forts  Clinton  and  Mont- 
gomery, had  escaped,  and  established  his 


headquarters  about  four  miles  west  of 
New  Windsor,  at  a  place  afterward  called 
"Washington  Square,"  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Falls.  There  his  dispersed  troops  were 
collected  preparatory  to  their  march  for  the 
defence  of  Kingston.  At  about  noon,  "on 
the  roth  of  October,  a  horseman  riding 
with  much  speed  approached  the  disor- 
dered camp.  He  was  challenged,  when  he 
said,  "I  am  a  friend,  and  wish  to  see  Gene- 
ral Clinton,"  meaning  the  British  general 
of  that  name.  He  was  the  Baronet's  mes- 
senger with  the  silver  bullet.  He  supposed 
the  American  forces  in  the  Highlands  were 
utterly  dispersed  or  annihilated,  and  never 
having  heard  of  an  American  General  Clin- 
ton, also  supposed  he  was  approaching  the 
British  camp.  He  was  conducted  to  Gov. 
Clinton's  quarters,  and  when  ushered  into 
his  presence,  he  perceived,  with  amaze- 
ment, his  fatal  mistake.  "  I  am  lost !"  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  half-subdued  voice,  and  cast 
something  into  his  mouth  and  swallowed 
it.  The  movement  was  seen,  suspicion  was 
aroused,  and  the  stranger  was  arrested. 
Dr.  Moses  Higby,  then  residing  near  Mrs. 
Falls's,  was  sent  for.  He  administered  to 


SIR  HENRY  CLINTON'S  DISPATCH. 


THE   SILVER    BULLET. 


Uie  prisoner  a  powerful  dose  of  tartar 
emetic,  which  soon  brought  from  his 
stomach  the  silver  bullet.  Although  he 
was  closely  watched,  the  prisoner  suc- 


ceeded in  swallowing  the  bullet  again. 
He  now  refused  a  second  emetic,  when 
Governor  Clinton  threatened  to  hang  him 
on  a  tree  and  search  for  the  bullet  with 


IO 
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the  surgeon's  knife.  The  emetic  was  ad- 
ministered ;  the  bullet  reappeared,  and  on 
a  close  examination  it  was  found  to  be 
hollow.  In  it  was  discovered  Clinton's 
dispatch.  "  Out  of  his  own  mouth"  the 
prisoner  was  condemned  as  a  spy.  On 
his  almost  immediate  march  toward  King- 
ston Governor  Clinton  took  the  spy  with 
him.  At  Hurley,  a  few  miles  from  King- 
ston, he  was  tried  and  condemned  to 
death;  and  whilst  Kingston  was  blazing 
from  the  touch  of  the  British  torch,  the 
Baronet's  messenger  was  hanged  upon  an 
apple-tree  near  the  old  church  in  the 
perishing  town. 

The  bullet  and  its  contents  were  a  long 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  late  General 


James  Tallmadge,  who  was  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  will  of  Governor  George 
Clinton.  From  him  it  passed  into  the 
family  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton.  In 
the  w'inter  of  1858  the  writer  of  this  paper 
found  it  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Clinton,  son  of  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, who  allowed  him  to  make  a  careful 
drawing  of  the  dispatch  and  the  bullet. 
The  paper  of  the  former  was  much  worn, 
and  the  writing  was  almost  faded  out. 
Both  had  changed  to  a  pale  sepia  color. 
The  name  of  H.  Clinton  was  quite  plain. 
Can  any  reader  of  the  RECORD  tell  where 
that  bullet  with  the  despatch  now  is  ?  It 
ought  to  find  a  place  among  the  collec- 
tions of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 


THE  MILITARY  EXPEDITIONS  TO  THE  NORTH  WEST. 


No.  /. 

The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Isaac  Srnucker, 
of  Newark,  Ohio,  for  the  following  sketch.  Its 
readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  author  will 
give  them  others. 

THE  French  were  the  first  Europeans — 
the  first  civilized  occupants  of  the  exten- 
sive portion  of  the  United  States  situated 
between  the  Alleghany  mountains  on  the 
east  and  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  west, 
and  between  the  great  chain  of  lakes  on 
the  north  and  the  Ohio  river  on  the 
south ;  and  France  was  the  first  civilized 
power  to  exercise  authority  in  and  over  it. 
The  section  of  country  situated  within  the 
above-named  limits  is  generally  designated 
as  "  The  Great  North  West,"  and  was  the 
bloody  theatre  upon  which  was  contested 
the  right  to  occupy,  to  control,  to  govern 
it  by  the  three  great  powers  of  France, 
England  and  the  United  States,  and  who, 
respectively  in  the  order  named,  by  the 
wager  of  battle,  became  its  conquerors 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Meanwhile  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  period  it  was  also  the  fiery 
arena  upon  which  the  right  of  any  civil- 
ized people  to  settle  and  govern  it  was 


furiously  contested  by  its  uncivilized  occu- 
pants, the  confederated  tribes  of  Indian 
barbarians. 

This  state  of  things  naturally,  indeed 
necessarily,  brought  to  this  great  battle- 
field many  military  expeditions  in  hostile 
array,  intent  upon  conquest.  I  propose  to 
give  briefly,  in  this  and  in  a  few  succeed- 
ing papers,  the  history  of  those  expedi- 
tions. 

The  first  Frenchman — the  first  civilized 
man — certainly  known  to  have  entered 
the  "  Great  North  West,"  was  Rene  Mes- 
nard,  a  Catholic  priest.  He  coasted  along 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  in 
1660,  and  established  some  missions 
among  the  Indians.  This  brave  mission- 
ary perished  of  cold  and  hunger  the  next 
year,  at  the  portage  of  Kewenaw,  near 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  He 
was  soon  followed  by  Claude  Allouez, 
Claude  Dablon  and  Jaques  Marquette, 
also  priests,  the  latter  of  whom,  with 
Joliet  and  others,  discovered  the  Upper 
Mississippi  river  in  1673. 

France,  on  the  i4th  of  June,  1671,  took 
formal  possession  of  the  North  West,  and 
by  the  erection  of  forts  and  maintaining 
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a  military  force  in  the  country  much  of 
the  time,  kept  possession  of  it  until  the 
treaty  of  1763,  with  England,  when  the 
last-named  power  entered  into  possession. 
The  policy  of  France  being  regarded  by 
the  Colonies  and  by  the  English  govern- 
ment as  aggressive,  hostile  measures  were 
determined  upon  in  1754.  Virginia  made 
the  initial  movement.  Lieut.  Col.  George 
Washington,  with  about  forty  men  of  Col. 
Fry's  regiment,  and  some  friendly  In- 
dians, met  a  French  force  east  of  the 
Monongahela  river,  commanded  by  M. 
Jumonville,  who  with  ten  of  his  command 
were  killed,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
force  were  captured.  This  occurred  May 
3oth  1754.  Col.  Fry,  the  colonel  of  the 
Virginia  regiment,  on  account  of  illness, 
was  able  to  accompany  his  command  no 
further  than  the  mouth  of  Wills' s  Creek 
(afterwards  Fort  Cumberland),  where  also 
he  died.  The  command  of  the  regiment 
therefore  devolved  upon  Lieut.  Colonel 
George  Washington,  who,  after  the  capit- 
ulation of  Jumonville's  command,  ordered 
a  retreat,  having  reliable  information  that 
the  French  were  reinforced,  and  on  the 
march  to  meet  him.  Col.  Washington, 
on  arriving  at  the  Great  Meadows,  halted 
and  built  Fort  Necessity,  and  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  enemy.  On  the  3d  of  July 
they  arrived,  nine  hundred  strong,  and 
opened  upon  the  little  fortress  at  n 
o'clock  A.  M.,  and  kept  up  the  bombard- 
ment until  ii  o'clock  P.  M.  Col.  Wash- 
ington capitulated  the  next  day,  leaving 
only  his  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

The  French  having  menacingly  erected 
a  line  of  forts  from  the  lake  to  the  Ohio 
river,  and  refusing  to  destroy  them,  Eng- 
land decided  to  send  an  army  of  over  a 
thousand  men  under  command  of  General 
Braddock  to  chastise  them.  Governor 
Dinwiddie,  of  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
heartily  co-operated  with  Gen.  Braddock, 
as  did  other  colonial  governors,  and 
swelled  the  army  of  the  latter  to  over  two 
thousand  men.  Col.  Washington  joined 
the  army  as  a  volunteer  aid  to  the  Gene- 
ral. Generals  Gage,  Gates  and  Lewis,  of 


Revolutionary  fame,  were  attached  to  this 
army,  the  first  being  a  colonel,  and  the 
two  others  ranking  as  captains. 

Gen.  Braddock  arrived  at  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  on  the  2oth  of  February,  1755, 
with  the  44th  and  48th  regiments  of  the 
British  army,  commanded  by  Sir  Peter 
Halket  and  Col.  Dunbar.  Thirty  sailors 
had  also  been  attached  to  Braddock' s 
army  by  Admiral  Keppel,  who  com- 
manded the  squadron  that  brought  over 
the  two  regiments,  making  the  army  over 
one  thousand  strong,  without  the  provin- 
cial troops.  The  whole  army  consisted 
of  more  than  two  thousand  effective  men. 
About  half  of  the  whole  army  marched 
from  Alexandria  on  the  8th  and  gth  of 
April,  under  cgmmand  of  Sir  Peter  Hal- 
ket, by  way  of  Winchester,  Virginia,  and 
arrived  at  Fort  Cumberland  on  the  loth 
of  May.  The  other  half  of  the  army 
marched  from  Alexandria,  with  the  artil- 
lery and  stores,  under  command  of  Col. 
Dunbar,  on  the  i8th  of  April,  by  way  of 
Frederick,  Maryland,  and  arrived  at  Fort 
Cumberland,  May  the  2oth,  where  the 
army  was  detained  several  weeks. 

In  June,  Gen.  Braddock,  with  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  men,  besides  officers, 
marched  for  Fort  Duquesne,  and  arrived 
at  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and 
Youghiogheny  rivers,  July  8th.  Col.  Dun- 
bar  was  left  to  conduct  the  remainder  of 
the  army,  by  slower  marches,  and  he  did 
not  overtake  it.  After  the  battle  the 
remnant  of  that  portion  of  the  army  of 
Braddock  that  had  been  defeated,  joined 
Col.  Dunbar's  command,  on  their  retreat. 
Gen.  Braddock  crossed  the  Monongahela 
river,  and  marched  down  on  the  south- 
west side,  and  when  within  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  Fort  Duquesne,  he  recrossed  it, 
Col.  Gage  with  three  hundred  men,  in 
front,  closely  followed  by  the  remainder, 
all  having  reached  the  north-east  side  at 
about  .1  o'clock.  The  army  had  barely 
resumed  their  forward  movement  when  a 
heavy  discharge  of  musketry  was  poured 
in  upon  their  front  by  an  invisible  force, 
and  this  was  the  first  intelligence  they  had 
of  the  proximity  of  an  enemy  !  This  was 
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soon  followed  by  another  broadside  into 
their  right  flank',  which  filled  them  with 
consternation,  and  produced  confusion  and 
disorder,  as  well  as  alarm,  in  the  ranks. 
The  enemy  was  in  ambuscade  and  covered 
by  trees,  and  was  therefore  able  to  make 
every  shot  tell,  Braddock's  army  being  at 
great  disadvantage,  from  having  been  thu^ 
unexpectedly  attacked.  They  however  re- 
turned the  fire,  but  seeing  no  enemy  they 
shot  quite  at  random,  and  probcoly  with- 
out doing  much  harm,  for  the  enemy  was 
able  to  keep  up  its  discharges  of  fire-arms 
in  quick,  continued  succession,  producing 
a  panic  and  causing  such  confusion  as  to 
render  a  restoration  of  order  an  impossi- 
bility. Retreating  and  huddling  together 
in  confusion,  they  nevertheless  kept  up  an 
irregular,  random  sort  of  a  fight,  for  three 
hours,  when  more  than  half  of  them  were 
ascertained  to  have  been  either  killed  or 
wounded.  The  Virginia  troops  were  the 
most  efficient,  for  they  adopted  the  Indian 
mode,  and  fought,  each  man  for  himself, 
from  behind  a  tree.  The  commander  dis- 
couraged this  mode  of  warfare,  andmanceu- 
vered  his  British  regulars  as  though  he  were 
fighting  an  enemy  on  an  open  plain.  Until 
the  close  of  the  battle,  the  French  and 
Indians  concealed  in  the  ravines  and  be- 
hind trees,  kept  up,  as  says  Albach,  "a 
deadly  and  unceasing  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, singling  out  their  objects,  taking 
deliberate  aim,  and  producing  a  carnage 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  mo- 
dern warfare."  "The  men,"  says  Col. 
Orme,  "  fired  away,  in  the  most  irregular 
manner,  all  their  ammunition,  and  then 
ran  off,  leaving  to  the  enemy  the  artillery, 
provisions  and  baggage. ' ' 

Gen.  Braddock  had  five  horses  shot 
from  under  him,"  and  finally  was  himself 
shot  through  the  lungs,  and  died  on  the 
i3th  of  July,  in  what  is  now  Fayette 
county,  Pennsylvania,  where  also  he  was 
buried.  Col.  Washington  had  two  horses 
shot  from  under  him,  and  his  clothes  were 
pierced  by  bullets,  in  a  number  of  places. 
Sir  Peter  Halket  and  ten  captains  were 


killed. ' '  Of  the  eighty-six  officers,  twenty- 
six  were  killed,  and  thirty-seven  wounded. 
The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  privates 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  ! 

The  French  and  Indians  in  this  action 
numbered  respectively,  of  the  former  in- 
cluding Canadians,  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  of  the  latter  six  hundred.  Capt.  M.  de 
Beaujeu  was  commander,  and  he  was  killed 
early  in  the  action.  Capt.  Dumas  then 
assumed  command.  The  enemy  lost  three 
officers  in  killed,  ar.d  four  wounded,  and 
the  killed  and  wounded  of  soldiers  and 
Indians  amounted  to  sixty  or  more. 

The  retreating  army  reached  Dunbar's 
camp  on  the  i2th;  the  wagons  he  des- 
patched to  convey  the  wounded  having 
reached  them  the  day  before.  On  the  i3th 
they  all  took  up  the  line  of  retreat,  and 
reached  Fort  Cumberland  on  the  iyth. 
Gen.  Braddock,  says  Albach,  was  buried 
in  the  road,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  pre- 
sent National  Road,  and  about  one  mile 
west  of  the  site  of  "  Fort  Necessity,"  at 
the  Great  Meadows. 

The  terrible  slaughter  was  a  needless 
one,  being  wholly  the  result  of  the  per- 
verseness  and  bad  generalship  on  the  part 
of  the  commanding  officer.  Had  he  kept 
his  entire  army  together,  and  marched 
cautiously  with  a  sufficiently  strong  recon- 
noitering  force  in  advance  and  on  the 
flanks  to  have  guarded  against  ambuscades, 
the  expedition  would  have  been  successful ; 
as  it  turned  out,  it  was  terribly  disastrous. 
It  needed  only  the  giving  heed  to  the  ju- 
dicious suggestions  of  his  modest  provin- 
cial volunteer  aid,  George  Washington, 
who  understood  the  mode  of  warfare  and 
treacherous  character  of  the  enemy,  to  have 
had  victory  instead  of  defeat.  But  it  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  Gen.  Braddock,  who 
had  commanded  armies  successfully  in  the 
wars  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Germany,  to 
take  kindly  the  hints  given  him  by  a  com- 
paratively inexperienced  youth  of  twenty- 
three,  who  had  seen  but  little  service,  and 
who  was  but  little  known  to  fame. 

Newark,  Ohio.  I.   S. 
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THE  DBA  TH  AND  FUNERAL  OF  FRANKLIN. 


The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Bruce, 
of  Pittston,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  following  paper: 

FILES  of  old  papers  are  an  unfailing  trea- 
sury of  things  "  quaint,  curious  and  rare. ' ' 
Yet,  papers  having  but  an  ephemeral  ex- 
istence, these  treasures  are  soon  lost  and 
forgotten  unless  rescued  and  placed  on 
some  lasting  page. 

At  different  times,  since  the  RECORD 
was  founded,  there  have  appeared  many 
items  and  articles  of  interest  pertaining  to 
Franklin,  and  I  trust  that  many  more,  as 
they  are  discovered,  will  find  their  way 
into  its  columns. 

I  send  you  two,  which  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  in  print  before  I  met  with 
them  in  the  Brunswick  Gazette^  of  May  4, 
1790.  The  one  is  the  "order  of  proces- 
sion" observed  at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin ;  the  other  is  an  eulogistic  ode  written 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  death  for,  and 

1  The  Brunswick  Gazette  was  published  at  New 
Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey,  by  Abraham  Blauvelt. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  most  pertinacious  brother 
of  the  quill,  clinging  to  the  tripod  under  all  diffi- 
culties, now  publishing,  in  connection  with  Shelly 
Arnett    (who  had   been   associated  with  Shepard 
Kollock    in    The  Political  Intelligencer  and  New 
Jersey   Advertiser],   the   Brunswick    Gazette  and 
Weekly  Monitor ;  then,  under  his  own  name,  the 
Brunswick  Gazette  and  for  some  years  afterwards, 
The    Guardian    or    Neiv   Brunswick  Advertiser. 
As  papers  went  in  that  day  the  sheet   compares 
favorably    with   other   Mercuries   of    the    time. — 
[W.  J.  B.] 

2  Dr.  Franklin  died  on  Saturday,  April  17,  1790. 
He  was  interred  on  the  Wednesday  following  in 
Christ  Church  yard.     Congress  ordered  a  general 
mourning  throughout  the  United  States,  and   the 
National  Assembly   of   Fiance  decreed  that  each 
member  should  wear  mourning  for  three  days. — 
[W.  J.  B.] 

3  Gen.  Thomas  Mifflin.     He  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  George  Ross  Vice  President,  of  the  Su- 
preme   Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  Nov. 
II,  1789.     The  "Constitution  of  1790,"  providing 
for  the  election  of  a  governor  and  other  officers  of 
the   Commonwealth,  was  not  yet  adopted.     Gen. 
Mifflin  was  the  first  governor  of   the  state  under 
this  instrument.     The  popular  vote  was  30,527,  of 
which  Mifflin  had  27,725  and  his  opponent,  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  Federalist,  2,802.     Gen.  Mifflin  was  twice 
re-elerted  over  F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  the  vote  being 


published  in.  the  same  paper  of  the  same 
date. 

I  am  under  many  obligations  to  Hon. 
John  B.  Linn,  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  for  his  courtesy  in  obtain- 
ing for  me  necessary  information  from 
State  papers. 

"  PHILADELPHIA,  April  28. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  proces- 
sion on  Wednesday  last,2  at  the  funeral 
of  our  late  learned,  illustrious  citizen,  Dr. 
FRANKLIN. 

All  the  Clergy  of  the  city,  including 
the  Ministers  of  the  Hebrew  congregation, 
before  the  Corpse. 

THE  CORPSE,  carried  by  citizens.  The 
pall,  supported  by  the  President3  of  the 
State,  the  Chief  Justice,4  the  President  of 
the  Bank,5  Samuel  Powell,6  William  Bing- 
ham,7  and  David  Rittenhouse,8  Esquires. 

in  1793,  18,590  against  10,706,  while  in  1796  it 
stood  30,020  to  i ,on. — [W.  J.  B.] 

*  Thomas  McKean.  Pie  received  his  commis- 
sion, July  28,  1777,  and  remained  upon  the  Bench 
until  1799,  when  he  resigned  the  seat  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice for  the  gubernatorial  chair  to  which  he  was 
elected  that  year,  holding  it,  as  did  Mifflin,  for 
three  successive  terms. 

6  Thomas  Willing,  a  member  of  Congress  in  1776 
and  afterwards  President  of  the  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States.— [W.  J.  B'.] 

6  Samuel  Powell  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Phi- 
ladelphia,  and   was    on   terms    of    intimacy    with 
Franklin.     He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade  and  very 
wealthy,  owning  ninety  houses  and  from  the  foot 
of  Pear  st.  all  land  south  to  Spruce  st.     He  lived 
at  N.  E.  corner  of  Pine  and  Second  streets.     See 
RECORD  for  Sept.,  1873,  PaSe  424-     H£  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1791. — [W.  J.  B.] 

7  William  Bingham  was  the  first  United  States 
Senator  (with  William  Maclay)  from  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature.    Mr.  Bingham    was  a  gentleman  of  great, 
wealth,    having    extensive   landed   possessions    in 
Luzerne,    Susquehanna,    Sullivan,   Bradford,    and 
other   counties.     The  business  of  the  vast    estate 
still  compels  the  attention  of  the  trustees  to  its 
immense  interests,  and  an  office,  with  a  considera- 
ble clerical  force,  is  found  necessary  to  its  prudent 
and  profitable  conduct. — [W.  J.  B.J 

8  The  philosopher,  Rittenhouse,  in  his  younger 
years,  was  a  farmer  and  watchmaker.     Afterwards 
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Mourners,  consisting  of  the  family  of 
the  deceased,  with  a  number  of  particular 
friends. 

The  Secretary  and  Members  of  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council.1 

The  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.2 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court3  and 
officers  of  Government. 


devoting  his  attention  to  physics,  he  became  dis- 
tinguished for  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations  in 
astronomy  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  pur- 
sued and  announced  his  discoveries.  He  succeeded 
Franklin  as  President  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.— [W.  J.  B.] 

1  Of.  the  members  of   the   Supreme    Executive 
Council,  there  were  present,  Charles  Biddle,  Secre- 
tary; Samuel  Miles  (see  RECORD  for  February  and 
March,    1873,  pages  49  and   114),    Amos    Gregg, 
Christopher   Kucher,    Richard    Willing,    Zebulon 
Potts,    William  Wilson  and  Samuel    Edie.     This 
was  the  last  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Penn- 
sylvania.—[W.  J.  B.] 

2  The  following  gentlemen   were  the  Represen- 
tatives composing  this,  the  last  General  Assembly 
of  the  Province: — 

Richard  Peters,  Speaker;  Peter  J.  Lloyd,  Clerk  ; 
Samuel  Mackay,  John  White,  from  Northumber- 
land; Laurence  Sickle,  Jacob  Hetthernus,  W7illiam 
Lewis,  William  Rawle,  Francis  Gurney,  from  Phi- 
ladelphia; R.  Peters,  Samuel  Ashmead,  Thomas 
Paul,  Thomas  Britton,  Elias  Bays,  from  Philadel- 
phia Co.;  G.  Wyncoop,  V.  Upp,  John  Chapman, 
James  Bryan,  from  Bucks ;  John  Gilchrist,  James 
Finney,  from  Fayette;  Jos.  Allison,  A.  Wright, 
James  Marshal,  Thomas  Ryerson,  from  Washing- 
ton ;  Richard  Thomas,  Richard  Denny,  Jr.,  Caleb 
James,  John  McDonnell,  from  Chester;  James 
Clennison,  John  Hopkins,  James  Cunningham, 
from  Lancaster;  T.  Chrogan,  Jos.  Read,  Jacob 
Schmyser,  John  Steuart,  William  Godfrey,  from 
York;  T.  Kennedy,  Daniel  Mitchell,  Jonathan 
Hoyd,  from  Cumberland  ;  John  Ludwig,  Joseph 
Sands,  Joseph  Hiester,  Nicholas  Seitz,  Daniel 
Laubach,  from  Berks ;  Peter  Ealen,  Stephen  Ballist, 
C.  Ihrie,  Jr.,  Anthony  Lerch,  from  Northampton; 
John  Moore,  Harman  Husband,  from  Bedford ; 
Obediah  Gore,  from  Luzerne ;  John  Neal,  from 
Alleghany;  J.  Medly,  John  Carson,  James  Mc- 
Creighl,  from  Dauphin. 

The  journal  of  the  Assembly  has  but  a  scanty 
reference  to  the  solemn  occasion.  From  the  min- 
utes of  Monday,  April  I9th,  1790, 1  learn  that  "  the 
President  was  invited  to  be  a  pall-bearer  at  the 
funeral."  On  Tuesday,  April  20,  by  resolution,  I 
presume,  a  quantity  of  "  gunpowder  was  to  be  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose  of  firing  minute-guns  during 
the  funeral  procession  of  Dr.  Franklin."  On  Wed- 
nesday, April  21,  it  was  ordered  that  the  members 


The  gentlemen  of  the  Bar.4 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

The    Printers5     of  the  city 
Journeymen  and  Apprentices. 

The  Philosophical  Society.6 

The  College  of  Physicians.7 

The  Cincinnati.8 


with    their 


"  wear  crape  around  the  left  arm  in  memory  of  our 
former  President,  Dr.  Franklin."  On  May  14,  1790, 
there  is  a  minute  on  the  journal  recording  the 
"  presentation  of  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Franklin  by  his 
executors." — [W.  J.  B.] 

3  The   associate  judges   of  the    Supreme    Court 
were  William  A.  At  Lee,  George  Bryan  and  Jacob 
Rush.— [W.  J.  B.] 

4  Among  the  prominent  gentlemen  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia bar  were  Jonathan  Sargent,  William  Brad- 
ford, Edward  Burd,  William  Barton,  George  Camp- 
bell, Daniel  Clymer,  George  A.  Dallas,  Joseph  B. 
McKean,  Governeur  Morns,  William  Rawle,  P.  S. 
Duponceau,  Jacob  Bankson,  etc.     Of  these,  the  first 
two  named  filled  the  position  of  Attorney-General 
with  great  honor. — [W.  J.  B.] 

5  The  "  printers  of  the  city"  were  chiefly  Mathew 
Carey,  a  name  revered  in   the  profession  ;   Chris- 
topher Sower,  the  printer  of  the  first  quarto  Bible 
in  German,  in  the  United  States;  R.  Aitkin,  who 
received  a  subsidy   from  Congress  to  aid  him  in 
printing  an  edition  of  a  small  Bible ;  Thomas  Dob- 
son,  a  book  printer,  and  Robert  Bell,  a  bookseller 
and  printer  of  many  works  by  subscription — among 
them  being  Blackstone  in  quarto. — [W.  J.  B.] 

6  Originally    the    "  Leathern    Apron    Club,"    of 
which  Franklin  was  the  master  spirit.     Afterwards 
it  was  called  the  "Junta"  or  "Junto,"  and  finally 
developed  into  the  "American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety."    See  RECORD  for  Sept.,  1873,  page  424. — 
[W.  J.  B.] 

7  Founded  in  1787  "under  circumstances   emi- 
nently auspicious  to  the  improvement  of  medical 
science."     A   serious    quarrel    with    an    opposing 
school  of  medicine  retarded  the  advancement  of 
the  College,  and  limited  its  usefulness  for  a  time. 
In  1790,  the  discordant  elements  were  harmonized, 
and  the  institution  was  fairly  started  on  its  benefi- 
cent career.     Benjamin  Rush,  Caspar  \Vistar,  Ben- 
jamin   Smith  Barton  and    Philip    Syng    Physick. 
physicians    eminent   for    their   attainments,    were 
leading  members  of  the  faculty. — [W.  J.  B.  ] 

8  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  established 
shortly  after  the  peace  was  declared   between  the 
colonies  and  Great  Britain,  by  officers  of  the  Ame- 
rican Resolution.     Afterwards  a  number  of  French 
officers  were  admitted  to  membership.     Its  purpose 
was  to  perpetuate  feelings  of  patriotism,  benevo- 
lence and  brotherly  love.     It  met  the  approval  of 
Washington,  who  became  its  first  President-Generil, 
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The  College  of  Philadelphia.1 
And   sundry    other   societies,    together 
with  a  numerous  and  respectable  body  of 
citizens. 

The  concourse  of  spectators  was  greater 
than  ever  was  known  on  a  like  occasion. 
It  is  computed  that  not  less  than  20,000 
persons  attended  and  witnessed  the  funeral. 
The  order  and  silence  which  prevailed, 
during  the  procession,  deeply  evinced  the 
heartfelt  sense  entertained  by  all  classes 
of  citizens,  of  the  unparalleled  virtues, 
talents  and  services  of  the  deceased." 

A  MONODY. 

For  the  BRUNSWICK  GAZETTE. 

THIS  done — death  triumphs — Franklin  yields  his 

JL    breath, 

Columbia  mourns — of  father,  friend,  bereft, 
Oppress' d  with  sickness  and  fatigued  with  age 
He  view'd  us  free,  then  left  this  mortal  stage; 
Who  can  recount  what  he  for  us  has  done, 
No  tender  parent  for  an  only  son — 
But  stop,  my  Muse — such  similes  are  faint ; 
His  worth  consummate,  man  can  never  paint ; 
But  O !  'tis  hard  in  silence  thus  to  part 
With  him  who  reign' d  deep  in  each  patriot's  heart ! 

holding  the  honorable  office  until  his  decease.  The 
original  draft  of  the  association  was  drawn  by  Gen. 
Knox.  One  of  the  very  interesting  features  of  the 
Society  was  the  law  regulating  its  succession  of 
membership — it  being  an  established  principle,  as 
far  back  as  1800,  that  proof  of  lineal  descent  from 
some  one  of  the  original  founders  was  requisite  to 
membership.  Since  1856,  a  more  liberal  rule  has 
obtained.  The  brightest  days  of  the  Society  were 
those  during  Washington's  Presidency,  followed  by 
Hamilton,  the  Pinckneys,  etc.  The  parent  Society 
was  divided  into  State  branches,  two  of  which, 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  were  sustained  by 
special  acts  of  incorporation.  Many  of  the  State 
Societies  have  passed  away,  yet  the  association  pos- 
sesses much  vitality  in  the  six  State  organizations 
still  in  vigorous  existence.  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish, 
Secretary  of  State,  is  the  present  President-General 
of  the  Society.  Franklin  was  early  made  an  hon- 
orary member.  In  Mr.  Lossing's  "  Home  of  Wash- 
ington" may  be  seen  an  engraving  of  the  badge  of 
the  Society.  See  the  RECORD  for  April,  1872, 
page  176. 

1  Established  in  1750  as  the  "City  Academy" 
through  the  exertions  of  Franklin,  in  the  building 
originally  erected  in  1741  as  a  church  for  Whitfield. 
It  was  transformed  into  the  "  College  of  Philadel- 
phia" in  I753>  and  the  "  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia" in  1779.  The  old  meeting-house  was  purchased 
in  1749  for  ^777,  the  sum  being  raised  by  sub- 


Who  can  forbear  to  drop  a  tender  tear 

O'er  the  remains  of  one  they  lov'd  so  dear? 

All  nature  mourn'd,  the  illustrious  patriot  dead, 

Her  heavy  sighs  disturb'd  old  ocean's  bed ; 

The  clouds  themselves,  as  if  to  show  their  fears,* 

Hung  lowering  low,  and  shed  a  flood  of  tears  ; 

Our  mother  earth,  to  show  her  deep  regret, 

Soon  appear'd  wrapt  in  a  cold  winding-sheet.f 

Each  tender  blossom,  drooping,  hung  its  head, 

And  all  around  proclaim'd  Great  Franklin 's  dead : 

Tyrants  alone  who  trembled  at  his  name 

Will  now  rejoice  tho'  millions  should  complain; 

For  he  whose  influence  reach'd  the  fiery  cloud,2 

Now  lies,  sad  thought !  lies  wrapt  within  a  shroud : 

Gallia,  Columbia,  Holland  too,  and  Spain 

Shall  emulous  his  greatness  all  proclaim ; 

Each  patriot  bard  throughout  those  realms  shall  sing 

The  sage's  praise  who  did  to  Gallia  bring 

Those  sacred  sparks  which  have  not  dormant  lain, 

And  now  are  kindled  to  a  noble  flame  ;3 

May  that  flame  spread  like  his  electric  fire, 

Altho'  to  quench  it,  tyrants  should  conspire, 

'Til  Europe,  Afric,  Asia,  all  are  free, 

And  all  enjoy  the  sweets  of  liberty. 

Immortal  Pitt,  Great  Britain's  favorite  son, 

Cato  and  Brutus,  both  belov'd  by  Rome — 

Tho'  they  were  great,  Franklin  was  greater  still ; 

We  can't  express — but  we  his  goodness  feel : 

In  manners  easy  and  in  taste  refin'd, 

Columbia's  friend,  the  friend  of  all  mankind — 

His  knowledge  such  as  made  the  world  his  school, 

Had  Newton  liv'd  he'd  learn'dby  Franklin's  rule; 

scription.  The  former  owners  reserved  for  the  use 
of  itinerants,  a  preaching-hall  to  be  partitioned  off 
therein,  for  ever."  Dr.  William  Smith  was  made 
Provost  in  1754.  He  visited  England  to  solicit 
funds  in  aid  of  the  institution,  in  which  he  was 
very  successful.  The  reputation  of  the  Academy 
was  of  rapid  growth,  numbering  in  1753,  besides 
its  home  pupils,  sixty-five  from  other  colonies. 
It  was  while  Franklin  presided  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  the  College  established  the  first 
medical  school  in  the  American  Colonies.  This 
enterprise  was  mainly  due  to  the  commanding 
talents  and  persistent  efforts  of  Dr.  William  Ship- 
pen,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  John  Morgan.  Other  accomplished 
physicians,  as  Thomas  and  Phineas  Bond,  Dr.  Kuhn 
and  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  filled  the  various  chairs 
of  medicine  in  the  College  with  great  success. 
See  RECORD  for  January,  1872,  page  25. — 
[W.  J.  B.J 

*  Alluding  to  the  violent  storm  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

f  The  snow  which  fell  the  28th  ult. 
New  Brunswick,  May  I,  1790." 

2  Referring  to  Franklin's  famous  experiments  for 
ascertaining  the  presence  of  electricity  in  thunder 
clouds. 

3  The  French  Revolution,  just  beginning  to  seethe 
in  those  ferocious  elements  which  terminated  In  the 
murder  of  Louis  Capet  on  the  2ist  of  January,  1793. 
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For  ere  he  rose,  could  man  in  all  his  pride 

E'er  turn  the  dreadful  thunder-bolt  aside  ? 

And  to  draw  vivid  lightning  from  the  sky, 

He  could  the  worlds  both  old  and  new  defy; 

'Twas  his  to  bring  a  wond'ring  world  to  see 

The  strange  effects  of  electricity  : 

'Twas  his  thus  to  direct  the  lightning's  fire,1 

Disarm  the  clouds  and  make  the  world  admire 

Illustr'ous  shade,  thy  venerable  name 

Shall  sounded  be  by  the  loud  trump  of  fame ; 


In  every  climate  and  in  every  age, 

While  freedom's  sons  preserve  historic  page, 

Each  patriot  breast  thy  story  shall  inspire, 

And  many  strive  to  catch  thy  heaven-born  fire ; 

And  when  old  time  on  earth  shall  no  more  be, 

And  death  shall  die  and  virtue's  sons  be  free, 

In  heaven's  glad  courts  thy  name  shall  still  stand 

high, 
With  angels  join'd,  sure  it  can  never  die. 


MEDAL   OR  FRONTLET  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  PAMUNKEY, 


MEDAL   OR   FRONTLET. 


AN  esteemed  correspondent  (Mr.  W.  J. 
BRUCE,    of  Pittston,    Pennsylvania),   has 

1  In  allusion  to  Franklin's  simple  but  ingenious 
invention  of  the  lightning-rod. 


sent  to  the  RECORD  a  rude  wood  engrav- 
ing of  a  medal  or  frontlet,  of  which  the 
above  is  a  copy,  reduced  about  one  quar- 
ter, and  asks  for  information  about  it. 
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Very  little  seems  to  be  known  concern- 
ing this  medal  or  frontlet.  It  was  first 
engraved  for  and  published  in  the  "  Family 
Magazine,"  vol.  v.  page  125,  in  the  year 
1837,  accompanied  by  the  following  re- 
marks : — 

'  <  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  fur- 
nish a  complete  history  of  the  remarkable 
curiosity,  a  figure  of  which  is  presented 
above.  The  following  description  of  it  is 
from  the  pen  of  an  attentive  correspond- 
ent, to  whom  the  proprietors  of  the 
Family  Magazine  are  under  many  obliga- 
tions for  his  polite  attentions.  He  re- 
marks : — '  There  is  now  before  me  a  silver 
frontlet,  obviously,  I  think,  a  part  of  a 
crown.  The  engraving  upon  it  is  first  the 
crest,  a  crown  surmounted  by  a  lion  pas- 
sant. The  escutcheon,  as  delineated — 
field  argent.  Beneath  this  is  a  scroll  con- 
taining the  words,  THE  QUEEN  OF  PA- 
MUNKEY. 

' ' '  These  nondescript  things  in  the  dexter 
chief  and  sinister  base  quarters  are  lions 
passant,  and  the  whole  is  bordered  with  a 
wreath.  Just  within  the  wreath  you  will 
see  inscribed :  CHARLES  THE  SECOND, 
KING  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  FRANCE, 
IRELAND  and  VIRGINIA.  The  ornament 
was  purchased  of  some  Indians  many  years 
ago  by  Alexander  Mason,  of  Falmouth, 
Va.,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor. '' 

"You  know  that  the  Pamunkey  tribe 
still  occupies  its  old  ground  in  King  Wil- 
liam County,  exercising,  to  a  certain 
extent,  its  own  laws — an  '  imperium  in 
imperio. '  J.  M. 

' '  Fredericksburg,  Va. ' ' 

The  Pamunkeys  were  once  a  powerful 
tribe  in  Virginia.  Under  the  reign  of 
their  King  Opechancanough,  brother  of 
Powhatan,  and  the  bitter  enemy  of  Cap- 
tain Smith,  they  were  more  powerful  than 
any  other  of  the  tribes,  excepting  that 
with  which  the  English  settlers  at  James- 
town had  to  deal  directly.  The  seat  of 
the  tribe  was  at  West  Point,  where  the 
Pamunkey  and  Matapony  rivers  join  and 
form  the  York  river.  Opechancanough 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  always  a  foe 

VOL.  III.— 2. 


to  the  white  man.  When  he  was  very  in- 
firm and  almost  blind,  he  headed  his 
people  in  battle,  borne  on  a  litter;  and 
he  was  finally  captured  by  Gov.  Berkeley, 
with  a  party  of  horsemen,  and  taken  to 
Jamestown,  where  he  was  assassinated  by 
a  private  hand.  His  tribe  was  then  the 
leading  one  in  Virginia.  His  successor 
may  have  been  a  woman  (as  was  the  case 
sometimes) — the  Queen  of  Pamunkey — 
whom  Governor  Berkeley,  on  the  accession 
of  Charles  the  Second,  may  have  thought 
it  best  to  conciliate.  That  governor,  be- 
fore Charles  had  returned  to  England, 
had  proclaimed  him,  in  his  colony,  "  King 
of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Virgi- 
nia." And  before  this,  when  the  Virgi- 
nians heard  that  the  Parliament  was  about 
to  send  troops  to  reduce  them  to  submis- 
sion, they  had  sent,  in  a  small  vessel,  a 
messenger  to  Charles,  at  Breda,  in  Flan- 
ders, to  invite  him  to  come  over  and  be 
King  in  Virginia.  Under  Berkeley,  who 
was  a  thorough  royalist,  they  had  adhered 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts.  Charles 
•was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  when  the  way 
was  opened  for  him  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  his  father.  In  gratitude  to  the  Virgi- 
nians, he  caused  the  arms  of  that  province 
to  be  quartered  with  those  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  empire.  It  was  from  this 
circumstance  that  Virginia  acquired  the 
name  of  The  Old  Dominion.  Coins  with 
these  quarterings  were  struck  as  late  as 

1773- 

The  Medal  or  Frontlet,  above  deline- 
ated, was  evidently  made  for  the  "  Queen 
of  Pamunkey,"  whoever  she  may  have 
been,  with  the  recognition  of  her  country 
as  an  independent  member  of  the  empire. 
It  may  have  been  made  a  present  to  her 
through  Governor  Berkeley,  to  flatter  her 
pride  and  gain  her  loyalty.  Berkeley  re- 
mained Governor  of  Virginia  about  seven- 
teen years  after  the  accession  of  Charles. 

The  Pamunkeys  rapidly  dwindled  into 
insignificance.  A  traveller  in  Virginia, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  wrote  : — 
"  On  the  north  side  of  Pamunkey  river 
stands  the  Pamunkey  Indian  Town,  where, 
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at  present,  are  the  few  remains  of  that     are  restrained  from  alienating  by  Aft  of 
i t_.-u-  .    ,-u-    — *    u~..:-~   j...:»ji^j      A ui..         They  have  now  entirely  dis- 


large  tribe ;  the  rest  having  dwindled 
away  through  intemperance  and  disease. 
They  live  in  little  wigwams  or  cabins 


Assembly. 

appeared. 

Can  any  reader  of  the  RECORD  throw 

upon  the  river,  and  have  a  very  fine  tract     any  light  on  the  subject  of  the  "Queen 
of  land  of  about  2000  acres,  which  they     of  Pamunkey"  Medal  or  Frontlet? 


CHANTING  IN  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  AND  ITS 

AUTHOR. 


The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  JACOB  FRANK  HOWK, 
M.  D.,  of  New  York  City,  for  the  following  paper  : 

PROMINENT  among  the  Divines  of  the 
early  Church  in  America  stands  the  Rev, 
Dr.  William  Smith,  to  whom  is  owing  an 
interesting  portion  of  her  Service,  yet 
whose  debt  of  gratitude  has  never  been 
repaid  to  him,  and  over  whose  remains  no 
monument  perpetuates  his  memory  nor 
marks  his  resting  place. 

Born  in  Scotland  about  1754,  he  was 
educated,  it  is  said,  at  Aberdeen,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  influence  on  our 
Church  by  pursuing,  together  with  his 
classical  and  theological  studies,  that  of 
the  science  of  Music,  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed a  singularly  accurate  acquaintance, 
both  as  regards  its  history  and  technics. 
He  came  to  this  country,  an  ordained 
minister,  in  1785,  when  about  thirty-one 
years  old ;  and  shortly  afterward  took 
charge  of  Stepney  Parish,  Maryland,  offi- 
ciating there  for  about  two  years  ;  he  then 
became  Rector  on  July  7th,  1787,  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Narraganset,  Rhode  Isl- 
and. The  church  in  which  he  preached  is 
still  standing,  and,  although  very  old,  is 
looked  upon  with  love  by  its  neighbors, 
and  is  used  occasionally  when  the  newer 
Church  of  St.  Paul's,  Wickford,  R.  I.,  is 
undergoing  repairs.  He  retired  from  the 
parish  on  January  28th,  1790,  and  took 
charge  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  R.  I., 
the  same  over  which  Bishop  Berkeley  was 
wont  to  preside  when  in  America.  Some 
time  before  he  resigned  his  place  at  Nar- 
raganset, he  had  alternated  his  services 


between  it  and  Trinity  Church,  Newport; 
being  invited  to  do  so  by  the  wardens 
and  vestrymen  of  Trinity  Church,  on  May 
8th,  1789,  and  called  by  them  to  its  sole 
rectorship  in  the  following  December; 
we  have  seen  that  he  resigned  his  older 
charge  early  in  the  following  year. 

During  his  short  term  of  two  and  a  half 
years  in  Narraganset  his  work  was  most 
active,  as  the  records  show  that  he  ad- 
ministered the  rite  of  Baptism  to  thirty- 
seven  persons  during  that  time,  twenty  of 
them,  mainly  adults,,  being  baptized  during 
a  single  week;  and.it  was  while  here  that 
his  infant  son  was  baptized  by  Bishop 
Seabury,  on  July  7th,  1788,  by  the  name 
of  James  Alexander  Seabury  (Smith). 

It  was  while  Rector  of  Trinity  Church 
that  the  primary  Convention  of  the  Church 
in  Rhode  Island  met  in  Newport,  Novem-' 
ber  1 8th  1790,  and  consisted  of  five  lay- 
men and  two  clergymen,  of  whom  Mr. 
Smith  was  one.  He  preached  the  sermon 
on  this  occasion,  and  it  is  still  said  to  be 
in  existence,  as  ordered  to  be  printed  by 
the  Convention.  Of  the  succeeding  Con- 
vention in  1792  he  was  the  president,  and 
ever  a  prominent  man  in  the  feeble  but 
struggling  church  of  that  state  while  he 
remained  in  Newport. 

On  April  i2th,  1797  he  accepted  a  call 
to  St.  Paul's,  Norwalk,  Connecticut;  and 
it  was  during  his  pastoral  duties  there  that 
he  composed  and  compiled,  from  acknow- 
ledged authorities,  at  the  request  of  the 
Diocese  of  Connecticut,  an  "Office  of 
Induction  of  Ministers  into  Parishes  or 
Churches."  This  was  formally  adopted 
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for  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut  by  the 
Bishop  and  Clergy  in  Convocation  at 
Derby  in  November,  1799,  and  with  slight 
changes  was  adopted  by  the  General  Con- 
vention in  1804,  its  title  being  changed 
in  1808  to  that  of  "Institution  of  Minis- 
ters," &c.,  and  as  such  is  found  in  the 
Prayer-Book  to-day. 

On  account  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  per- 
manency of  a  settlement,  he  resigned  his 
office  some  time  in  1800,  and,  going  to 
New  York,  opened  a  grammar  school  for 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Gold 
street.  I .  have  conversed  lately  with  a 
lady,  now  in  her  eightieth  year,  who  was 
a  member  of  this  school. 

His  reputation  as  a  teacher  having  be- 
come very' high,  he  was  invited  in  1802  to 
assume  the  charge  of  the  Episcopal  Aca- 
demy, Cheshire,  Connecticut,  and  entered 
on  his  duties  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  writes  that 
the  much  lamented  Bishop  Kemper  was, 
when  a  boy,  a  student  in  this  academy 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Smith.  I  have 
also  learned  that  Bishop  Kemper  after- 
ward occupied  the  same  pulpit  in  Nor- 
walk,  that  years  before  had  been  occupied 
by  his  teacher. 

Meeting  with  What  his  high-spirited 
Scotch  blood  resented  as  imperious  dicta- 
tion from  the  trustees  of  the  academy,  he 
returned  to  New  York  in  1806,  and  taught 
a  school  for  private  classical  and  theologi- 
cal instruction,  but- did  not  succeed  very 
well,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
between  New  York  and  Connecticut  with- 
out any  regular  charge,  but  occasionally 
officiating  when  invited  ;s  as  at  West  Ha- 
ven and  Milford,  Connecticut,  and  in 
New  York,  for  many  'clergymen,  one  of 
them  being  Dr.  Feltus,  at  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  corner  of  Christie  and  Broome. 

During  this  period  he  wrote  a  series  of 
essays  on  the  Christian  Ministry,  and  had 
several  controversies  on  questions  relating 
to  Episcopacy,  two  of  which  I  have  heard 
of:  one  with  a  Dr.  Blatchford,  of  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  and  the  other  with  a 
layman,  Mr.  Sewell,  of  New  York,  a 
strong  Unitarian  at  that  time,  but  after- 


wards an  equally  pronounced  Highchurcn- 
man. 

His  early  musical  tendencies  and  educa- 
tion led  him  to  devote  much  of  his  time 
to  Church  Music,  and  his  feelings  are  well 
expressed  in  the  remark  made  by  Bishop 
Kemper  to  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  that  even 
when  at  Cheshire  he  showed  his  aversion 
of  metrical  Psalmody,  and  his  partiality 
for  Chanting.  This  feeling  culminated  in 
his  compilation  and  publication  of  a  Book 
of  Chants  adapted  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  also  a  volume  on  primitive 
Psalmody,  the  title  of  which  was:  "  The 
Reasonableness  of  setting  forth  the  Prayers 
of  God  according  to  the  use  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  with  Historical  Views  of  Metre 
Psalmody,'"  published  in  1814.  This 
volume  was  intended  to  show  the  impro- 
priety of  metrical  psalms  in  public  wor- 
ship, and  the  greater  beauty,  simplicity 
and  propriety  of  chanting  the  original 
versions,  thus  conveying  the  literal  and 
pure  sense  of  Scripture. 

He  considered  the  metrical  versification 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  kind  of  burlesque, 
and  calculated  only  to  feed  the  fancy  of 
the  hearer  or  participator  without  engag- 
ing the  heart. 

Before  the  publication  of  this  work  he 
had  presented  a  memorial  asking  the 
attention  of  the  General  Convention,  met 
at  New  Haven  in  1811,  to  his  work  on  a 
like  subject,  and  entitled  "  The  Church- 
man's  Choral  Companion  to  his  Prayer- 
Book,'"  in  which  he  sought  to  introduce 
chanting  and  singing  of  Anthems  into  the 
Church  in  America,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  scriptural  Psalmody  ;  for  he  did 
not  have  the  same  aversion  to  such  of  the 
Metrical  Psalms  as  were  purely  original  in 
their  source.  The  matter  was  looked 
upon  as  an  innovation  on  services  ren- 
dered dear  by  familiarity,  and  was  not 
received  with  favor  by  the  Convention. 

Nothing  daunted  in  his  favorite  object, 
he  in  a  few  years  prepared  another  work, 
in  a  modified  form,  on  the  same  subject. 

In  his  preface  to  this  work  he  says : 
"  As  the  experiment  has  been  made,  and 
almost  all  our  churches  show  an  increas- 
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ing  disposition  to  adopt  this  primitive  and 
once  universal  way  of  setting  forth  the 
most  worthy  praise  of  Almighty  God,  it 
hath  become  incumbent  on  the  author  to 
ameliorate  his  former  publication  by  means 
of  the  present." 

About  the  year  1813  he  secured  the  in- 
troduction of  Chanting  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Beekman  street,  New  York.  The 
innovation  created  the  greatest  surprise 
and  indignation  among  the  old  people, 
and  glances  were  exchanged  as  much  in 
anger  as  in  sorrow  between  the  various 
few  occupants,  until  at  last  old  Mr.  Gar- 
rett  Van  Wagenen,  a  warden  of  the 
church,  unable  to  repress  any  longer  his 
overflowing  anger,  arose  and  exclaimed: 
"Away!  away  with  your  Jew  gibberish; 
we  want  no  such  nonsense  in  the  house  of 
God ;  give  us  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  as 
of  old,"  and  walked  out  of  church. 

"Boss"  Walton  (he  of  the  Old  Walton 
House  in  Franklin  Square)  followed,  say- 
ing, ''I  go  too,"  when  several  others  also 
left  the  church. 

This  prejudice  soon  wore  off,  however, 
and  the  new  service  began  to  be  not  only 
endured,  but  popular ;  and  for  this  Dr. 
Smith's  efforts  are  principally  to  be  cre- 
dited. 

Applying  his  knowledge  of  music  to 
practical  purposes,  Dr.  Smith  built  several 
small  organs;  one  was  used  in  Zion  Church, 
corner  of  Mott  and  Cross  streets,  and  was 
with  the  building  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1815.  All  his  organs  had  wooden  pipes 
made  of  cedar,  and  generally  ranged 
about  4  octaves  and  4  stops.  In  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Thomas  Hall,  the  oldest 
organ-builder  in  America,  he  has  told  me 
that  the  Doctor's  organs  were  made  in  the 
most  finished  manner,  and  bore  evidence 
to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mechan- 
ics of  his  art. 

The  Doctor  was  mainly,  in  his  clerical 
duties,  an  extemporaneous  preacher.  His 
manner  was  emphatic  and  eloquent,  and 
his  dialect  of  the  broad  Scotch  of  his  na- 
tive land.  He  wore  the  black  gown.  He 
showed  an  aversion  to  the  pulpit,  which 


he  called  a  "box,"  preferring  the  ampler 
room  of  the  desk,  or  still  better,  the  com- 
plete range  of  the  chancel. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life  Dr.  Smith 
was  oppressed,  as  many  talented  men  have 
been  before  him,  by  monetary  troubles, 
and  this,  with  domestic  afflictions  of  no 
ordinary  degree  of  severity,  hastened  to 
his  death  this  amiable  and  talented  man. 

Dr.  Smith's  wife,  Miss  Magdalen  Milne, 
of  Swedish  birth,  was  afflicted  with  fits 
of  profound  melancholy,  and  in  one  of 
its  attacks  drowned  herself  in  a  cistern. 
By  her  the  Doctor  had  four  children,  all 
of  whom  are  deceased;  his  grandchild, 
George  Smith  and  daughter  were  lost  on 
board  the  steamer  Arctic.  This  George 
Smith  was  one  of  the  house  of  Charles 
Leupp  &  Co.,  highly  respectable  leather 
merchants  of  New  York  city.  He  left  a 
son,  William  Stone  Smith,  who  is  now  a 
merchant  in  Troy. 

Broken-hearted  and  discouraged,  the 
Doctor  passed  much  of  his  time  with 
friends  who  had  known  him  in  more  sunny 
days,  and  were  ever  glad  to  see  him,  and 
occupied  his  leisure  hours  writing  occa- 
sional articles  on  religious  topics.  He 
died  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  Peter 
Erben,  of  this  city  (where  many  years 
before  he  had  arranged  his  book  of  chants), 
aged  69,  April  6th,  1821.  He  was  buried 
in  Trinity  Church  yard,  near  the  Monu- 
ment erected  over  the  remains  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton.  Bishop  Hobart,  Rev.  Dr. 
Onderdonck,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Feltus  offici- 
ated at  his  funeral. 

Dr.  Smith  obtained  his  degree  of  D.D. 
while  officiating  in  Connecticut,  but  from 
what  source  I  do  not  know;  and  though 
a  man  of  eccentric  character,  and  of 
many  faults  incident  to  a  temper  not 
over  cautious  or  hesitating,  was  of  va- 
ried talents  and  usefulness  in  the  church, 
and  it  is  meet  that  his  good  works  should 
live  after  him. 

For  some  of  the  facts  of  this  paper  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  Beardsley's  History 
of  the  Church  in  Connecticut,  and  to  va- 
rious gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  espe- 
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cially  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Goodwin,  Rector     its   limits  Dr. 
of  St.   Paul's  Church,  Wickford,    Rhode     ganset. 
Island,   the  parish   now  including  within 


Smith's  Church  of  Naria- 


W ASHING  TON ' S  ORDERL  Y  BO OKS. 

[Continued  from  page  541,  vol.  II.] 


JULY  9,  1779. 

AT  a  brigade  general  court-martial  held 
by  order  of  General  Woodford,1  the  2d 
instant,  Major  Clarke,  president,  John 
Develin,  of  the  8th  Virginia  regiment,  was 
tried  for  "  desertion  and  attempting  to  go 
to  the  enemy;"  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  suffer  death,  two-thirds  of  the 
court  concurring  therein. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  confirms  the 
sentence,  but  as  it  was  previous  to  the 
pardon  of  the  4th  instant,  the  prisoner  is 
comprehended  in  the  benefit  of  it. 

JULY  IT. 

The  following  formation  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Line  for  the  present  campaign  is  to 
take  place  immediately  : — 

4th  and  8th  regiments  to  form  one  bat- 
talion and  furnish  for  the  Light  Infantry 

C.    S.    T.  D.  &  F.  R.  &  File. 

246  4  64 

6th  reg't,  one  battalion,    123  2  59 

3d  reg't,  one  battalion,     123  2  41 

ist  reg't,  one  battalion,     123  2  41 

5th  &  2d,  one  battalion,  246  4  82 

7th  reg't,  one  battalion,    123  2  41 

Major  General  Heath,  with  the  two 
Connecticut  brigades,  being  under  march- 
ing orders,  Nixon's  brigade  will  for  the 
present  be  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  McDougall. 

1  William  Woodford  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war.     At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, he  was  commissioned  a  colonel  of  the  2d 
Virginia  regiment,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  in 
the   battle   at   the    Great    Bridge,    at   the    Dismal 
Swamp.     He   was  promoted  to  brigadier.     Made 
a  prisoner  at  Charleston,  in   1780,  he  was  taken  to 
New   York,  and   so  ended  his  military   career. — 

[ED.] 

2  John  Edgar  Howard  was  commissioned  Lieu- 


The  members  for  the  general  court-mar- 
tial, whereof  Col.  Jackson  was  appointed 
president,  to  be  taken  from  General  Mc- 
Dougall's  division,  and  convene  at  the 
time  mentioned  in  yesterday's  orders. 

At  a  brigade  general  court-martial,  held 
the  7th  inst.  in  the  ist  Maryland  brigade, 
Lieut.  Col.  Howard,2  president,  a  certain 
John  Springer  was  tried  for  "  being  a  spy 
and  seducing  soldiers  to  enlist  in  the 
British  army;"  acquitted  of  the  first 
charge,  found  guilty  of  the  second,  being 
a  breach  of  4th  article,  6th  section  of 
the  articles  of  war,  and  sentenced  to  re- 
ceive one  hundred  lashes,  and  be  kept  in 
confinement  until  he  can  be  employed  in 
some  department  of  the  army  or  navy 
where  he  could  not  have  an  opportunity 
of  deserting. 

The  General  thinks  the  offence  would 
have  justified  a  much  severer  punishment, 
but  that  so  atrocious  an  offender  may  not 
escape  with  impunity,  he  directs  it  may 
take  place,  and  that  the  prisoner,  after 
receiving  his  stripes,  be  returned  to  the 
Provost,  there  to  be  kept  well  secured  till 
further  orders. 

JULY  13. 

The  General  is  surprised  to  be  informed 
that  the  order  of  the  3oth  June  respecting 
majors  has  been  very  partially  complied 
with.  As  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the 

tenant-Colonel  of  the  fifth  Maryland  regiment  in 
June,  1779,  taking  rank  from  March  of  the  same 
year.  He  was  a  native  of  Baltimore,  and  was  then 
only  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  a  brave 
and  skilful  officer,  and  won  many  laurels  in  the 
Southern  department.  At  the  close  of  the  struggle 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Chew,  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  Congressman,  and  also 
Governor  of  Maryland,  and  Washington  invited  him 
to  a  seat  in  his  cabinet,  which  he  declined.  He 
was  six  years  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  filled  every  position  with  fidelity. — [Eo.J 
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public  service  that  a  sufficient  number 
should  be  furnished  without  delay,  the 
commanding  officers  of  brigades  are  re- 
quested to  pay  immediate  and  particular 
attention  to  the  execution  of  the  foremen- 
t.ioned  order. 

,  AFTER  ORDERS. 

The  light  troops  commanded  by  Col. 
Meigs,1  Major  Hull2  and  Major  Murphy, 
are  to  join  those  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  Wayne,  and  the 
whole  to  be  formed  and  exercised  under 
the  direction  of  that  officer. 

General  Nixon  will  move  his  brigade 
to-morrow  to  the  gorge  of  the  mountain, 
near  the  Continental  Village,3  and  supply 
the  place  of  the  light  troops  and  others 
which  have  been  withdrawn  from  that 


post. 


JULY  14. 


The  General  is  surprised  to  find  by  the 
weekly  return  that  a  number  of  men  are 
continually  reported  unfit  for  duty  for 
want  of  clothes,  when  there  is  clothing  in 
the  public  stores,  and  a  mode  pointed  out 
by  which  they  are  to  be  drawn.  He 

1  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  was  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, and  was,  at  this  time,  thirty-nine  years  of 
age.     He  marched  a  company  to  Lexington  as  soon 
as  he  heard   of  the   skirmish   there ;  and   was   a 
major   under  AriK>ld  in   his    expedition   from  the 
Kennebec  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  1775.     He  was 
made  a  prisoner  at  Quebec.     He  was  promoted  to 
colonel,  and  did  some  signal  service  during  the 
war,  remaining  in  command  of  a  regiment  until  its 
close.     Colonel  Meigs  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  became  Indian  agent  in  that 
region.     His  son  was  governor  of  Ohio,  from  1810 
to  1814.— [Ed.] 

2  William  Hull  was  a  native  of  Connecticut.  He 
first  studied  divinity  as  a  profession,  and  then  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in   1775.     Receiving 
the  appointment  of  Captain  in  Webb's  regiment,  he 
joined  the  army  at  Cambridge.     Active  and  faith- 
ful,  he   was    commissioned   lieutenant-colonel    in 
1779,  and  served  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  profes- 
sion (being  then  thirty  years  of  age),  amassed  a 
fortune,  and  was  a  leading  man  in  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  in  which  State  he  had   settled. 
Having  had  much  experience  in  the  North-western 
regions,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Michigan 


trusts  this  business  will  not  be  delayed 
any  longer,  and  that  the  commanding 
officers  of  corps  will  see  that  the  deficient 
arms  are  immediately  supplied  in  the 
manner  heretofore  directed. 

The  small  parties  which  have  been  sent 
from  the  brigades  at  West  Point,  for  the 
purpose  of  apprehending  robbers  and 
other  disorderly  persons  in  and  near 
Smith's  Clove,  are  to  join  their  respective 
regiments. 

JULY  1 6. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  is  happy  to 
congratulate  the  army  on  the  success  of 
our  arms  under  Brig.  Gen.  Wayne,  who 
last  night,  with  the  corps  of  light  infantry, 
surprised  and  took  the  enemy's  post  at 
Stony  Point,  with  the  whole  garrison, 
cannon  and  stores,  with  very  inconsiderable 
loss  on  our  side.  The  General  has  not 
yet  received  the  particulars  of  the  affair, 
but  he  has  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that 
the  officers  and  men  in  general  gloriously 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  attack. 
He  requests  the  Brigadier  and  his  whole 
corps  to  accept  his  warmest  thanks  for  the 
good  conduct  and.  signal  bravery  mani- 
fested upon  the  occasion.5 

Territory  and  Brigadier-general.  His  military 
career  ended  with  his  surrender  of  Detroit,  in  1812. 
For  that  act  he  was  tried  and  condemned.  Of 
the  charge  of  cowardice,  time  and  circumstances 
have  afforded  a  full  refutation. —  [ED.] 

3  Continental  Village  was  in  the  Canopus  Valley, 
about  three  miles  from  Peekskill,  on  the  Hudson, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Highland  passes.     There,  in 
1777,  were  constructed  barracks  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate a  force  of  2000  men.     A  large  number  of 
cattle  and  a  great  quantity  of  military  stores  were 
collected  there,  and  two  small  redoubts  were  erected 
for  their  protection.  The  place  was  utterly  destroyed 
by  Governor  Tryon  with  a  force  of  English  and 
German  troops  on  the  morning  of  the  Qth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1777.     The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  hills,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Americans  under  Putnam. — [ED.] 

4  Here  was  a  copy  of  a  resolution   of  Congress, 
on  the  6th  of  July,  concerning  extra  allowance  for 
officers  serving  as  sub.  and  brigade  inspectors. 

b  Anthony  Wayne  vas  born  in  Easttown,  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1745.  Educated  in  Philadelphia,  he  became 
a  good  mathematician,  and  he  pursued  the  business 
of  a  surveyor.  He  was  a  representative  in  the  As- 
sembly of  his  State  in  1773,  and  in  1775  he  entered 
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STONY  POINT.  JULY  17. 
A  major,  2  captains,  4  subs,  6  ser- 
geants and  100  rank  and  file,  from  Gen. 
Woodford's  brigade,  to  march  imme- 
diately with  their  packs,  arms  and  pro- 
visions, to  relieve  the  detachment  with 
the  British  prisoners,  whom  they  are  to 
escort  to  such  place  as  ordered  by  the 
C.  Genl.  of  prisoners.  The  major  will 
receive  directions  from  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  party.  A  few  prisoners  now 
in  custody  at  Stony  Point  are  to  be  carried 
on  to  join  the  other  prisoners. 

WEST  POINT.     JULY  19. 

The  following  disposition  of  the  army 
is  to  take  place  for  the  present :  — 

The  right  wing  to  be  composed  of  the 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  di- 
visions, under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Putnam. 


the  army  as  colonel.  He  was  active  in  the  North- 
ern Department,  and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign 
of  1776,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier.  Under 
the  Commander-in-Chief  he  was  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  general  officers. 

The  British  having  possession  of  Stony  Point  and 
Verplanck's  Point  opposite,  in  the  summer  of  1779, 
an  expedition  for  the  capture  of  the  former  place 
was  planned,  and  committed  to  the  leadership  of 
Wayne.  He  stealthily  approached  the  Fort  on 
Stony  Point,  towards  midnight,  July  I5th,  and  sud- 
denly and  furiously  assailed  it.  The  aroused  gar- 
rison flew  to  arms,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  Ame- 
ricans forced  their  way  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  at  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th. 
Wayne  wrote  to  Washington  :  "  The  Fort  and  Gar- 
rison with  Colonel  Johnston  are  ours.  Our  officers 
and  men  behaved  like  men  who  are  determined  to 
be  free."  The  number  of  prisoners  was  543.  Wayne 
had  only  1 5  killed;  killed  and  wounded  83. — [Eo.] 

1  Stephen  Moylan  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  where 
he  was  born    in  1734,  and  was  a  brother  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Cork.     A  well-educated 
and  energetic  man,  he  early  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  colonists,  and  was  among  the  first  who  went 
from  Philadelphia,  his  place  of  residence,  to  Cam- 
bridge.    Washington  selected  him  as  an  aide-de- 
camp, and  in  June,  1776,  he  was  appointed  com- 
missary-general.    But  he  soon  resigned,  for  lack 
of  exact  business  habits  unfitted  him  for  that  office. 
In  command  of  Light  Dragoons,  he  was  an  efficient 
officer  under  Wayne  and  Greene,  and  was  made 
brigadier-general  by  brevet  in  1783.     He  resided 
on  a  farm,  and  held  some  local  civil  offices  until 
his  death,  in  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1811. — [ED.] 

2  Elisha  Sheldon  was  a  Connecticut  officer,  and 


The  left  wing  to  be  composed  of  the 
two  Connecticut  Nixon's  and  Glover's 
brigades,  forming  two  divisions  under  the 
command  of  Maj.  Gens.  Heath,  Moy- 
lan's1  and  Sheldon's2  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  Col.  Armand's  independent  corps,3  to 
be  attached  to  this  wing  till  further  orders. 
Maj.  Gen.  Howe4  will  take  the  immediate 
command  of  Nixon's  and  Glover's  brig- 
ades, the  cavalry  and  the  independent 
corps. 

The  garrison  at  West  Point,  compre- 
hending the  Island,5  will  for  the  present 
consist  of  Patterson's,  late  Larned's,  and 
the  Carolina  brigades,  under  Maj.  Gen. 
McDougall,  Commandant  of  the  garrison. 
The  Carolina  brigade  to  be  stationed  on 
the  island. 

Maj.  Gen.  McDougall  will  immediately 
make  a  distribution  of  the  troops  under 
his  command  to  the  defence  of  the  several 


commanded  a  corps  of  Light  Horsemen.  He  was 
stationed  in  West  Chester  Co.,  New  York,  when 
Andre  was  captured,  and  officers  of  his  corps  had 
charge  of  that  prisoner  from  the  time  of  his  arrest 
until  his  execution. — [ED.] 

3  His  was  a  corps  of  Frenchmen.     In  it  was  a 
company  of  cavalry  called  Martckaussee,  whose  du- 
ties appertained  chiefly  to  the  police  of  the  army. 
His  corps,  exclusive  of  this  company,  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Pulaski's,  in  February,  i78o.[ED.] 

4  Robert  Howe.     He  was  a  native  of  England, 
and  was  in  the  British  service  before  the  war.     A 
citizen  of  North  Carolina,  he  was  one  of  its  most 
active   patriots,  promoting  the  Revolution  in    the 
legislature,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  acting  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  command- 
ing a  regiment  of  militia.     So  conspicuous  were  his 
efforts,  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  North  Carolinians, 
whom  Sir  Henry  Clinton  excepted  from  pardon,  in 
1776.    For  his  activity  and  zeal,  Congress  appointed 
him  brigadier-general  in  the  Continental  army  in 
1776,  and  major-general  the  next  year.     After  ex- 
cellent service  in  the  Carolinas  and   Georgia,  he 
joined  Washington,  on  the  Hudson,  in  the  summer 
of   1779,  an(i  remained  in  the  north  until  the  close 
of  the  war.     General  Howe  was  a  man  of  fine  cul- 
ture, and  was  a  skilful   engineer.     He  died  near 
Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  in  January,  1787. 

-[ED.]. 

5  Constitution  Island,  in  the  Hudson  River,  be- 
tween West  Point  and  Cold  Spring.     It  was  the 
first  place  that  was  fortified  in  the  Highlands.     It 
is  chiefly  a  bold  rocky  mass,   covered   with  trees 
and  shrubbery.     The  ruins  of  Fort  Constitution, 
that  covered  the  great  chain  stretched  across  the 
Hudson  at  West  Point,  may  be  seen  there. — [Eel.] 
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works,  that  every  officer  and  man  may  be 
acquainted  with  his  post  in  time  of  action, 
and  know  where  to  repair  without  confu- 
sion or  delay,  in  case  of  a  sudden  alarm. 

The  artillery  is  also  to  be  distributed, 
and  every  minute  arrangement  made  at 
once,  that  everything  may  be  in  the  most 
perfect  readiness  at  the  shortest  notice. 
A  full  supply  of  water  to  be  immediately 
provided. 

The  light  infantry  to  take  post  near 
Fort  Montgomery,  at  any  convenient 
place.  That  part  of  it  which  has  not 
been  already  organized  to  return  to  their 
respective  brigades,  to  be  immediately 
modelled  agreeably  to  the  new  formation. 

The  guard  boats1  are  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  officer  commanding  the 
light  infantry,  from  which  corps  they  are 
to  be  manned. 

All  the  advanced  pickets  and  patroles 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Virginia  division  and  the 
corps  of  light  infantry.  The  command- 
ing officers  to  agree  upon  such  as  are  to 
be  respectively  furnished,  and  the  places 
and  roads  they  are  to  occupy. 

The  rest  of  the  troops  to  be  employed 
in  carrying  on  the  works  with  all  possible 
vigor  and  dispatch.  The  engineers  will 
report  to  the  Adjutant-General  the  num- 
ber of  men  requisite  for  this  purpose,  that 
he  may  have  them  furnished  and  regulate 
the  details  accordingly. 

1  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  were  erected, 
one  on  each  side  of  a  creek,  on  the  high  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson  opposite  Anthony's  Nose  at   the 
lower  entrance  to  the  Highlands.     They  were  cap- 
tured by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  October,  1777,  but 
he  was  soon  compelled  to  abandon  them.     Four 
days    after    Wayne    had    captured    Stony    Point, 
destroyed  the  works,  and  removed  the  heavy  ord- 
nance, the   British  repossessed  themselves  of  the 
Point,  and  it  was  expected  that  they  would  make 
an  attempt  to  ascend  the  river.     Therefore,  great 
vigilance   was    exercised.     Strong    picket    guards 
were  posted  on  the  land  and  on  the  water,  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  enemy.     It  was  on  the 
day  after  this  order  was  issued,  that  the  enemy  re- 
took Stony  Point. — [ED.] 

2  This  was  the  day  when  the  British  moved  upon 
and  retook  Stony  Point,  and  there  were  reasons  to 
expect  that  they  would  move  up  the  river  after  ac- 
complishing that  end.     But  they  did   not  remain 
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If  the  troops  wanting  arms  have  not 
been  supplied,  they  are  to  be  furnished 
out  of  those  brought  from  Stony  Point, 
and  not  a  moment's  time  is  to  be  lost  in 
doing  it.2 

If  the  state  of  the  magazines  will  afford 
it,  the  brigade  commissaries  are  always  to 
keep  by  them  ready  to  issue  at  a  moment's 
warning,  two  days'  salt  provision,  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  bread  or  flour.  The 
troops  are  always  to  have  two  days'  cooked 
provisions  in  hand,  that  they  may  be 
ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  warning. 
This  want  will  not  be  admitted  as  an  ex- 
cuse, and  the  officers  commanding  corps 
are  to  consider  themselves  as  responsible 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  strict  obe- 
dience to  this  order. 

Gen.  Du  Portail3  will  be  pleased  to  ap- 
point engineers  to  superintend  and  direct 
the  new  works  on  the  heights  east  and 
west  of  the  river,4  and  have  them  for- 
warded with  all  possible  dispatch,  agreea- 
ble to  former  orders.  * 

JULY  21. 

The  Q.  M.  General  will  have  a  reason- 
able estimate  made  of  the  value  of  the 
stores  taken  at  Stony  Point,  and  received 
by  him  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  will 
pay  the  amount  thereof  to  General  Wayne, 
or  some  person  of  his  appointment,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  troops  employed  in  the 
assault  at  that  post. 

Gen.  Knox5  will  cause  the   same  to  be 


long  at  Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's  Point  opposite. 
-[ED.] 

3  Chevalier  Louis  Lebeque  Duportail  was  a  well- 
educated   French   officer.     He   came  to  America, 
and  attached  himself  to  Lafayette.     Late  in  1777, 
he  was    commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
continental  army,  and  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  he 
was  the  directing  engineer.     At  the  opening  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he  was  made  Minister  of  War. 
He  suffered  some  of  the  vicissitudes  of  that  period, 
and  came  to  America.     On  his  return  voyage  he 
died.— [Eo.] 

4  Here   follow  directions  for  the   formation  of 
brigades. — [Ed.] 

5  General  Henry  Knox  was  the  commander-in 
chief  of  the  artillery  corps  during  thie  old  war  for 
Independence.     He  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and 
was  a  young  bookseller  there,  when  the  war  broke 
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done  with  respect  to  the  ordnance,  arms 
and  military  stores,  that  a  warrant  may  be 
drawn  on  the  paymaster  for  the  amount, 
which  is  to  be  applied  in  like  manner, 
agreeable  to  the  assurances  given  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  before  the  attack. 

Every  soldier  who  has  been  guilty  of 
plundering  at  St'ony  Point,  and  applying 
to  his  own  use  any  part  of  what  was  in- 
tended for  the  common  benefit  of  the  as- 
sailants, is  to  be  excluded  from  a  share  of 
the  above  estimate — and  moreover,  on  con- 
viction of  the  crime,  to  receive  such  cor- 
poral punishment  as  a  court-martial  shall 
think  proper  to  sentence. 

And  whereas,  some  officers  have  pur- 
chased articles  from  the  soldiers,  under  a 
mistaken  idea  that  they  had  a  right  to  sell, 
without  considering  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences to  which  such  a  practice  leads, 
and  that  it  tends  to  encourage  a  spirit  of 
plundering  in  the  most  critical  moments, 
by  which  the  best  concerted  plans  are 
often  defeated ;  the  General  desires  that 
all  such  purchases  may  be  given  up  (the 
money  being  refunded  by  them),  and  that 
practices  of  this  kind  be  discountenanced 
in  future  by  officers  of  every  denomina- 
tion. 

There  being  a  few  articles  of  cloathing 
for  officers  in  the  hands  of  the  clothier  at 
Newburgh,  incompetent  to  a  general  dis- 
tribution to  the  army  at  large,  the  Gene- 
ral is  under  the  necessity  of  confining 
them  to  those  officers  only  who  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  state  provision,  and 
therefore  directs  the  clothier  to  issue  them 
to  such  of  the  officers  of  cavalry,  artillery, 
of  the  sixteen  additional  regiments  and 
of  the  military  staff,  as  do  not  belong  to 
the  line  of  particular  states,  and  are  in 
the  predicament  on  which  this  discrimina- 
tion is  founded. 

For  his  government  the  officers  are  to 
bring  certificates — those  of  the  cavalry 
from  the  officers  commanding  their  re- 
out.  He  was  an  active  volunteer  aid  to  General 
Ward,  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  Attracting 
the  attention  of  Washington,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  artillery  late  in  1777,  and  from  that 
time  did  excellent  service  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  first  suggested  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati ; 


spective  regiments — those  of  the  artillery 
from  Brig.  Gen.  Knox — those  of  the  six- 
teen regiments  from  the  officers  command- 
ing the  regiments  to  which  they  belong — 
and  those  of  the  military  staff  from  the 
general  officers  or  principals  to  whom  they 
are  attached — unless  they  are  the  princi- 
pals themselves,  in  which  case  their  own 
orders  will  suffice.  The  clothier  has  di- 
rections respecting  the  proportion  and 
terms  by  which  his  issues  are  to  be  regu- 
lated. 

The  following  number  of  men  from  the 
several  brigades,  properly  officered,  are  to 
be  daily  employed  on  the  works,  according 
to  the  distribution  hereafter  mentioned, 
till  further  orders: — 

Rank  and  File. 

North  Carolina  Brigade,      74  |  at  Constitution 
2d  Pennsylvania       "          127  j         Island. 

Smallwood's  «         153  I  f,fc  *e  redoubt  near 

JJ  j  the  Maryland  line. 

2d  Maryland  "          127  [-at  Fort  Putnam. 

Irvine's  "          169  \ 

Paterson's  "  60  I  at  the  Point. 

Late  Larned's  "  40  J 

Fatigue  hours  from  gun-firing  till  9  in 
the  morning,  and  from  3  in  the  afternoon 
till  retreat. 

JULY  23. 

A  board  of  general  officers  to  be  com- 
posed of  Major-Generals  Heath  and  St. 
Clair,  and  Brigadier-Generals  Nixon,  Par- 
sons, Smallwood,  Knox  and  Paterson,  are 
to  sit  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 
at  Gen.  Heath's  quarters,  to  make  a  com: 
plete  and  final  arrangement  of  the  officers 
in  the  Massachusetts  line.  The  board  will 
be  pleased  to  fix  the  precise  rank  and  sta- 
tion of  every  field  officer,  and  also  the 
precedence  of  the  captains.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief will  lay  before  them  all 
the  papers  in  his  hands  upon  the  subject. 

The  Commissary-General  of  Issues,  in 
his  arrangements  for  supplying  the  respect- 
ive brigades  with  provisions,  will  take  care 

and  was  a  member  of  President  Washington's  first 
cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  War.  General  Knox  died 
in  October,  1806,  at  Thomaston,  in  Maine,  form 
the  effects  of  swallowing  the  bone  of  a  chicken. 
He  was  then  fifty-six  years  of  age. 
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that  the  allowance  for  the  garrison  of 
West  Point  is  not  broken  in  upon  nor  re- 
duced, but  that  thirty  days'  provisions  (at 
least)  is  always  in  store  for  it. 

The  recruits  coming  on  from  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  immediately  on  their 
arrival  in  camp,  are  to  be  reported  to  the 
Adjutant-General,  who  is  to  direct  their 
distribution  to  the  several  regiments  of 
that  state  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
each,  to  bring  the  whole  as  near  as  may 
be  to  an  equality.  The  officers  command- 
ing regiments  will  have  a  similar  distribu- 
tion made  to  the  different  companies,  that 
these  also  may  be  nearly  of  the  same 
standard. 

The  present  encampment  of  the  army 
being  rather  confined,  and  not  admitting 
a  change  of  ground,  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  attention  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve cleanliness.  The  regulations  for  this 
purpose  are  punctually  to  be  carried  into 
execution. 

JULY  24. 

Gen.  Heath  will  please  to  give  names 
to  the  redoubts  on  the  heights  east  of  the 
river — and  Gen.  McDougall  to  those  on 
the  west  side  and  on  the  Island,  that  the 
whole  may  be  readily  distinguished  and 
known.2 

Any  soldier  who  presumes  to  fire  his 
musket  without  leave  from  the  command- 
ing officer  of  his  regiment  (who  is  not' to 
give  it  but  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  then 
to  acquaint  the  guards  with  it),  is  to  re- 
ceive fifteen  lashes  on  the  spot,  and  pay 
one-sixth  of  a  dollar  for  the  cartridge  to 
the  Q.  M.  of  the  regiment,  who  will  lay 
out  all  money  arising  in  this  way  for  the 
use  of  the  sick.  The  guard  nearest  to  the 

1  Here  was  a  report  of   court-martial   proceed- 
ings, where  three  deserters  were  sentenced  to  suirer 
death. — [ED.] 

2  The  three  principal  redoubts  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  were  on  the  Sugar  Loaf  range  of  hills, 
and  were  called  respectively  the  North,  Middle  and 
South  Battery.     On  the  west  side  were  Fort  Arnold 
(named  Clinton  after  Arnold's  defection),  on  the 
extremity  of  West  Point ;  Fort  Putnam,  on  a  height 
west  of  it ;  Forts  Wyllis  and  Webb,  on  a  lower 
eminence  south-east  of  it;  Fort  Meigs,  nearer  the 
river ;  Fort  Independence,  on  a  higher  hill  west  of 


spot  where  the  gun   is  fired,  is  to  send  a 
file  of  men  to  apprehend  the  offender. 

JULY  25. 

Lt.  Col.  Brooks,  a  sub-inspector  in  the 
army,  is  to  be  considered  as  Deputy  Ad- 
jutant-General at  West  Point  and  its  de- 
pendencies, and  is  to  be  respected  and 
obeyed  accordingly. 

Maj.  Platt,  who  has  done  that  duty  at 
said  post,  is  desired  to  accept  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  s  thanks  for  his  faithful 
services. 

The  ammunition  cannisters  are  to  be 
delivered  to  the  light  artillery,  agreeable 
to  the  returns  of  the  officers  commanding 
the  respective  regiments,  who  will  be  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  prevent  them  from 
being  lost  or  misapplied. 

Returns  of  the  sick  to  be  made  every 
Monday  morning,  as  usual,  to  the  Surgeon- 
General  at  the  Flying  Hospital ;  at  the 
same  time  stores  will  be  issued  for  the  use 
of  the  sick.  The  Surgeon-General  is  at 
present  at  West  Point.3 

JULY  26. 

A  trusty  sergeant  and  twelve  men  from 
Gen.  McDougall's  division,  to  parade  at 
two  o'clock  this  afternoon  at  the  orderly 
office,  with  their  arms,  blankets  and  two 
days'  provisions,  to  escort  some  prisoners 
to  Poughkeepsie. 

JULY  27. 

The  extreme  importance  of  having  the 
works  and  defences  at  and  about  West 
Point,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  com- 
pleted with  all  possible  dispatch,  is  so 
obvious  that  the  General  conceives  it 
totally  unnecessary  to  use  argument  in 
proof  of  it.  In  the  present  unfinished 

it,  and  three  redoubts  together  on  the  hills  wesj; 
from  Buttermilk  Falls.  At  the  close  of  1779,  West 
Point  was  the  strongest  military  post  in  America. — 

[ED.] 

3  Dr.  William  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was 
born  there  in  1735.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
first  medical  school  in  Philadelphia;  and  in  1762, 
he  gave  the  first  course  of  anatomical  lectures  ever 
given  in  this  country.  From  April  16,  1777,  until 
January,  1781,  he  was  Surgeon-general  of  the  Con- 
tinental army. — [Eo.] 
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state  of  them  they  are  a  restraint  upon 
every  operation  and  movement  of  our 
army,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  until 
they  are  put  in  such  a  posture  of  defence 
as  to  be  safely  confided  to  a  proper  garri- 
son. Strongly  impressed  with  this  idea 
himself,  the  General  most  earnestly  ex- 
horts the  officers  of  fatigue  parties  to  see 
that  the  men  employ  their  labor  to  ad- 
vantage, and  that  they  are  not  suffered, 
during  their  hour  of  duty,  to  be  idle. 
The  works  now  entered  upon  must  be 
completed.  The  more  hands,  therefore, 
and  the  greater  the  exertions  employed  in 
the  execution,  the  sooner  will  the  troops  be 
exempted  from  fatigue  duty  and  at  liberty 
to  move  from  their  present  position,  from 
which  public  benefits  and  private  conve- 
niences will  result.  To  facilitate  these 
desirable  ends,  the  engineers  who  superin- 
tend the  different  works,  will  meet  the 
Adjutant-General  at  five  o'clock  this  after- 
noon to  settle  a  new  detail,  by  which 
matters  are  to  be  so  regulated  that  the 
work  is  not  to  cease  from  gun-firing  till 
twilight  in  the  evening.  To  effect  this 
the  fatigue  parties  of  the  day  are  to  be 
classed  into  three  or  four  sets,  as  may  be 
thought  best,  drawing  lots  for  their  hours 
to  work ;  the  first  not  to  quit  until  re- 
lieved by  the  second,  and  so  on ;  those 
who  have  the  warm  part  of  the  day,  to 
have  the  shortest  time  to  labor. 

And  as  great  advantages  would  result 
from  having  field  superintendents  of  the 
work,  who,  being  acquainted  with  the 
design  of  the  engineer,  and  acting  imme- 
diately under  his  directions,  can  carry 
the  business  on  systematically  and  with- 
out loss  of  time  and  labor  (which  is 
scarce  possible  to  be  done  by  officers  in 
rotation),  the  General  will  not  only  thank 
but  recompense  any  officers  for  their  extra 
trouble,  who  will  undertake  this  duty. 
Such  as  incline  to  do  it,  will  please  hand 

1  General    Nathaniel  Greene  Avas,  at  that  time, 
Quartermaster-general.    The  ferries  alluded  to  were 
at  Fort  Montgomery,  West  Point  and  Fishkill  op- 
posite Newburgh.  — [Eo.] 

2  Here  was   an  order  for  the  detail  of  fatigue 
parties  from  the  different  regiments,  to  work  on  the 
fortifications  at  West  Point.     The  men  were  taken 
from  the  regiments  of  Smallwood,  Gist,  Irvine,  2d 


in  their  names  to  the  Adjutant-General  by 
to-morrow  evening,  who  is  to  report  them 
at  head-quarters.  These  superintendents 
are  not  intended  to  exempt  a  due  propor- 
tion of  officers  to  the  fatigue  parties,  as 
these  are  equally  necessary;  and  it  is 
hoped  will  see  that  the  men  do  their  duty 
with  a  dispatch  becoming  the  urgency  of 
the  case. 

The  Quartermaster-General1  having  oc- 
casion for  the  watermen  engaged  by  him 
for  the  use  of  the  ferries,  and  who  are 
now  employed  in  this  place,  they  are  to 
be  relieved  by  an  equal  number,  or  as 
many  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
duty,  from  Paterson's,  late  Larned's,  and 
the  North  Carolina  brigades. 

He  will  cause  an  exact  return  to  be 
rendered  as  soon  as  possible,  of  all  the 
boats  at  this  place  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
it,  will  see  that  such  and  so  many  of  them 
as  are  necessary  for  ordinary  purposes  be 
allotted,  and  the  rest  (such  as  want  repair 
being  got  in  order)  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  proper  person  with  a  competent 
guard,  who  is  not  to  suffer  any  of  them  to 
be  used  without  his  orders,  while  at  this 
post,  in  writing. 

A  return  is  also  to  be  given  in  of  all 
the  boats  belonging  to  the  public,  at  New 
Windsor,  Newburgh,  Fishkill,  and  their 
vicinities,  with  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  men  they  are  capable  of  carrying.  The 
boats,  with  respect  to  size,  to  be  classed, 
and  the  number  of  each  enumerated  in 
the  return,  and  how  they  are  provided 
with  oars. 

JULY  29. 

#  *  ^  *  *  #  I 

The  commanding  officers  of  cavalry 
have  of  late  surprisingly  neglected  to 
transmit  their  returns  to  the  orderly  office, 
agreeable  to  the  general  order  of  the  ist 
March  last.  The  General  insists  upon  an 
implicit  compliance  therewith  in  future, 

Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Patterson's  and  4th 
Massachusetts.  Directions  were  given  that  there 
should  be  a  captain,  two  lieutenants,  three  sergeants 
and  two  drummers  and  fifers  to  every  thirty  men. 

This  order  was  followed  by  another  concerning 
the  method  of  making  returns  of  the  army  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief. — [Eix] 
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and   that   the   said   commanding   officers 
shall  be  answerable  for  any  neglect. 

Many  and  pointed  orders  have  been 
issued  against  that  unmeaning  and  abom- 
inable custom  of  swearing — notwithstand- 
ing which,  with  much  regret,  the  General 
observes  that  it  prevails,  if  passible,  more 
than  ever.  His  feelings  are  continually 
wounded  by  the  oaths  and  imprecations 
of  the  soldiers  whenever  he  is  in  hearing 
of  them.  The  name  of  that  Being  from 
whose  bountiful  goodness  we  are  permitted 
to  exist  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  is 


incessantly  imprecated  and  profaned  in  a 
manner  as  wanton  as  it  is  shocking.  For 
the  sake,  therefore,  of  religion,  decency 
and  order,  the  General  hopes  and  trusts 
that  officers  of  every  rank  will  use  their 
influence  and  authority  to  check  a  vice 
which  is  as  unprofitable  as  it  is  wicked 
and  shameful.  If  officers  would  make  it 
an  invariable  rule  to  reprimand,  and,  if 
that  does  not  do,  punish  soldiers  for 
offences  of  this  kind,  it  could  not  fail  of 
having  the  desired  effect.1 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


WASHINGTON'S  GOLD  MEDAL. — In  the 
November  number  of  the  RECORD,  page 
510,  inquiry  is  made  in  regard  to  the  gold 
medal  presented  to  General  Washington,  by 
Congress,  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston.  The 
extract  from  the  Tribune  states  that  it 
was  (in  1864)  "  purchased  by  a  few  gen- 
tlemen of  Delaware,  and  will  be  presented 
to  Lieut.  Gen.  Grant." 

I  have  a  catalogue  of  the  library  of 
Mr.  L.  Montgomery  Bond,  sold  in  this 
city,  in  May,  1870. 

In  the  preface  to  the  catalogue,  oc- 
curs the  following : 

"  THE  WASHINGTON  MEDAL. 

"But  the  gem  to  which  particular  at- 
tention is  directed,  is  the  Washington 
Medal.  This  medal  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  to  be  coveted  relic  which  has  ever 
been  offered  to  the  American  public.  The 
medal  has  descended  through  the  collat- 
eral branches  of  the  Washington  family, 
to  the  present  owner. 

"  During  the  progress  of  the  late  re- 
bellion, his  house  at  Harewood,  near 
Charlestown,  Va.,  was  the  centre  of  a 
continual  scene  of  conflict  for  four  years, 
inflicting  great  destruction,  and  large 
losses  to  his  property. 

"  The  medal  being  in  imminent  danger 

1  This  is  the  order  of  which  a  fac  simile  was 
given  on  page  541  of  volume  II.  of  the  RECORD. 


from  the  soldiery,  and  from  marauding 
parties,  was  buried  with  other  family 
relics,  and  the  original  case  was  nearly 
destroyed.  This  invaluable  relic  of  the 
great  Washington,  commemorative  of  his 
first  decisive  act  in  the  Revolution,  namely, 
the  siege  of  Boston,  and  the  only  medal 
that  was  voted  to  him  by  Congress,  is  now 
offered  to  the  public." 

I  was  present  in  the  sale  room  when 
this  medal  was  offered  for  competition. 
The  auctioneer  demanded  a  starting  bid 
of,  I  think,  $500,  and  this  not  being 
forthcoming,  the  medal  was  withdrawn 
from  the  sale. 

As  this  took  place  in  1870,  it  is  pretty 
conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  not  pre- 
sented to  General  Grant. 

I  know  nothing  of  its  subsequent  his- 
tory. 

A.  C.  ZABRISKIE. 
New  York  City. 


AN  OLD  "  BROADSIDE." — I  send  you 
the  original  of  a  small  "broadside," 
printed  in  the  spring  of  1775.  It  is  en- 
dorsed in  writing,  "  Mrs.  Murray's  Let- 
ter." I  suppose  the  writer  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  Lindley  Murray,  the  author 
of  "Murray's  Grammar."  He  was  born 
in  England,  and  accompanied  his  father 
to  New  York,  where  he  married,  in  1766. 
They  went  to  England,  whence  they  re- 
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turned  in  1771.  When  the  Revolutionary 
war  was  kindling,  his  religious  principles 
(being  a  Quaker)  would  not  allow  him  to 
take  part  in  it,  and  he  retired  to  Islip, 
on  Long  Island.  The  ' '  Sons  of  Liberty, ' ' 
in  New  York,  allowed  no  one  to  be  neu- 
tral, and  in  the  Spring  of  1775,  they  con- 
templated the  banishment  of  all  who  did 
not  take  sides  with  the  Whigs.  In  these 
movements,  Capt.  Sears,  and  Capt.  Mc- 

Dougall  (alluded  to'  as   "  S s,"  and 

"  McD 1"),  were  the  chief  leaders. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray's letter,  that  her  husband  and  brother 
had  violated  the  new  importation  agree- 
ment, enforced  by  the  "American  Asso- 
ciation," adopted  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  1774.  The  following  is  the 
broadside :  — 

The  following  is  a  Copy  of  a  Letter  which 
was  wrote  by  a  Lady  of  this  City,  to  Capt. 

S s,   and  Capt.  M"1  D //  and 

as  it  contains  Sentiments  which  I  think  may 
be  of  some  Use  in  moderating  the  proposed 
violent  and  very  extraordinary  Measures 
relative  to  certain  Persons ',  I  should  think 
it  a  Piece  of  false  Delicacy  to  suppress  the 
Publication  of  it. 

A  FRIEND  TO  JUSTICE  AND  HUMANITY. 

GENTLEMEN, 

FULL  of  Misery  and  Anxiety  at  the 
Prospect  of  Measures,  which  are 
said  to  be  meditated  against  my  unfortu- 
nate Husband  and  Brother,  I  venture  to 
take  up  my  Pen  to  ask  your  Intercession 
to  prevent  an  Evil,  which  if  brought  upon 
them,  must  involve  their  innocent  Wives 
and  helpless  Children  in  unspeakable 
Distress,  if  not  in  Ruin  and  Destruction. 
At  this  Moment  my  Mind  is  overwhelmed 
with  the  Reflections  of  leaving  forever 
my  Native  Country — my  Relations — my 
Friends,  and  Acquaintances, — and  this 
too  just  after  we  had  been  tossed  about 
for  several  Years  by  the  Winds  of  Adver- 
sity, and  encountered  with  Anguish  and 
Terror,  the  Dangers  of  the  Ocean,  to 
settle  once  more  in  my  imagined  peaceful 
and  happy  Country,  where  I  expected  an 


End  of  all  my  Sorrows,  and  to  have 
found  for  the  remaining  Eve  of  Life,  a 
Haven  of  Rest  from  the  tempestuous 
Storms  of  this  troublesome  World  !  But 
alas,  how  am  I  like  to  be  disappointed  ! 
instead  of  meeting  with  Peace  and  Tran- 
quility,  we  are  to  be  banished  with  our 
Children  from  these  pleasing  Shores,  and 
once  more  must  commit  ourselves,  in  the 
Evening  of  our  Lives,  with  all  our  Infir- 
mities about  us,  to  the  boisterous  Ocean, 
and  oftentimes  still  more  boisterous  Winds 
of  Fortune.  For  Humanity's  Sake,  Gen- 
tlemen !  interfere  on  this  Occasion  ;  use 
your  influence  with  the  People,  (for  you 
have  much  among  them)  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  desist  from  so  cruel,  so  unne- 
cessary a  Measure  ;  I  call  it  unnecessary, 
because  I  am  convinced  the  Punishment 
they  have  already  sustained,  and  will 
hereafter  sustain  in  their  Cessation  from 
Trade,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  deter 
the  most  hardy  from  a  similar  Step  of 
Imprudence.  Did  you  know  the  Pain 
and  Distress  of  Mind  which  they  have 
felt  upon  this  Occasion  ;  and  did  you  con- 
sider the  Loss  of  Esteem  which  they  have 
sustained  in  the  Judgment  of  their  Fellow 
Citizens — their  Loss  of  Property,  and  as 
I  mentioned  before,  the  Injury  that  will 
accrue  to  them  by  their  Suspension  of 
Trade,  together  with  the  Circumstance 
that  a  second  Offender,  with  the  Exam- 
ple of  Punishment  to  the  first  before  his 
Eyes,  will  ever  be  the  more  severely  dealt 
with  on  that  Account :  I  say,  were  these 
Things  properly  considered  by  you,  I 
have  not  the  least  Doubt,  but  that  you 
would  judge  their  present  Punishment  to 
be  as  full  and  ample  Satisfaction  as  the 
good  of  the  Public  can  be  supposed  to 
call  for.  With  these  Sentiments  therefore, 
Gentlemen,  for  Justice  Sake,  for  the  Sake 
of  the  numerous  Innocents  connected  with 
them,  use  that  active  Influence,  to  pre- 
vent the  proposed  Measures  which  is  the 
Duty,  and  I  hope  will  be  the  Conduct  of 
every  humane  Person.  Let  it  never  be 
said,  that  Men  who  have  for  half  the 
Course  of  their  Lives  very  considerably 
employed  themselves  in  successfully  pro- 
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moting  the  Trade  and  public  Welfare  of 
this  Province,  should  have  their  Thousand 
Acts  of  Merit  all  cancelled  and  forgotten 
in  the  unmeasurable  Punishment  of  one 
Offence.  If  we  frail  Creatures  mark  In- 
iquity with  such  Exactness,  how  can  we 
ever  look  up  for  Pardon  for  our  numerous 
Offences  to  that  Being  who  has  said, 
Blessed  are  the  Merciful,  for  they  shall  re- 
ceive Mercy !  If  you  forgive  not  Men 
their  Trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father 
forgive  you  your  Trespasses;  and  who 
hath  directed  us  to  Pray  to  \\\mfor  for- 
giveness of  our  Offences,  as  we  forgive 
them  that  offend  against  us.  How  beau- 
tiful to  this  Purpose  is  that  Prayer  of 
Pope, 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  Woe, 
To  hide  the  Fault  I  see ; 
That  Mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  Mercy  show  to  me. 

That  these  Things  may  be  so  solemnly 
considered,  and  so  sincerely  laid  to  Heart 
by  you,  as  to  produce  that  active  Influence, 
which  I  know  will  be  successful  if  used,  is 
the  ardent  and  cordial  Wish  of 

YOUR  AFFLICTED  FRIEND. 

New- York,  March  20,  1775. 

CHASTELLUX. — On  page  471,  volume  i 
of  the  RECORD,  the  Editor,  in  a  note,  says 
Chastellux's  work  on  America,  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  George  Grieve. 
What  authority  is  there  for  attributing  the 
translation  to  him?  H. 

Answer. — The  authority  of  Prof.  Ebel- 
ing,  of  Hamburg,  whose  library  was  pur- 
chased in  1818,  by  Israel  Thorndike,  at  a 
cost  of  $6500,  and  by  him  presented  to 
Harvard  University.  It  is  particularly  rich 
in  works  on  American  history.  In  that  col- 
lection is  a  copy  of  Chastellux's  "Travels," 
&c.,  in  which  is  a  memorandum  giving  the 
name  of  George  Grieve,  as  the  translator. 

This  question  was  considered  by  Dr. 
Moore,  librarian  of  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Historical  Magazine  for  January,  1863,  in 
which  he  alludes  to  the  fact  that  Robert 
Watts,  in  his  "Bibliotheca  Britannica " 
gives  the  name  of  J.  Kent,  as  that  of  the 


translator,  and  supposes  him  to  have  been 
John  Kent,  who  was  one  of  the  claimants 
to  the  authorship  of  the  "Letters  of 
Junius."  Dr.  Moore  suggests  that  "  Geo. 
Grieve  "  may  have  been  an  alias  of  Kent 
for  the  purpose  of  secrecy. 

But  this  is  only  conjecture.  The  ques- 
tion arises,  if  Kent  was  so  ambitious  of 
literary  distinction,  as  he  is  represented  to 
have  been,  why  should  he  wish  to  deny  by 
an  alias,  the  authorship  of  so  creditable  a 
work  as  that  translation?  Allibone  gives 
the  titles  of  books  of  three  English  writers 
named  Grieve,  but  neither  of  them  have 
the  name  of  George.  He  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  the  translation  of  Chastellux.  Can 
any  reader  of  the  RECORD  cast  any  light  on 
the  subject  ? 

A  LOYALIST  POEM — "THE  TIMES.  "- 
This  poem,  which  has  been  published 
in  the  RECORD,  appeared  in  "The  Cow 
Chace,"  &c.,  (New  York,  .1:780),  as 
"  The  American  Times,'1''  and  was  printed 
collated  with  an  earlier  copy  in  the  Fisher 
(Joshua  Francis),  MS.  In  "  The  Loyal 
Poetry  of  the  Revolution,"  (Phila.,  1857). 
Mr.  Winthrop  Sargent  in  "  The  Loyal 
Verses  of  Joseph  Stansbury  and  Dr. 
Jonathan  Odell "  (Albany,  1860),  page 
105,  says:  "Of  the  history  of  Dr. 
Odell  I  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  is 
already  given  in  "The  Loyal  Poetry  of 
the  Revolution,"  page  199.  That  he  was 
the  writer  of  'The  American  Times' 
(under  the  pseudonym  of  Camillo  Querne) 
printed  in  that  work,  is  a  fact  of  which  2 
have  no  doubt,  although  it  is  not  there  so 
stated,  and  although  it  has  been  attributed 
to  Dr.  Myles  Cooper." 

There  are  several  MS.  copies  of  this 
poem  in  existence,  and  one  was  sold  here 
a  few  years  ago,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Samuel  Hazard,  deceased.  I  have  col- 
lated this  copy  with  that  published  in  the 
RECORD,  and  they  are  almost  exactly  alike. 
The  Hazard  copy  contains  some  notes  by 
the  author,  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
RECORD. 

During  the  Revolution  very  few  of  the 
newspapers  were  in  the  hands  of  loyalists, 
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and  their  effusions  were  circulated  in  MS. 
Phila.,  Dec.,  1873.  F-  S.  H. 


CARMEN  BELLlfcoSUM. 


NARRAGANSETT. — [Vol.  2,  No.  16,  pp. 
175-6.]  Madam  Knight,  in  her  journal 
of  a  Journey  from  Boston  to  New  York, 
in  1 704,  mentions  the  meaning  of  Narra- 
ganseff,  as  she  heard  it  told  in  Haven's 
Tavern,  North  Kingston,  R.  I.  She  re- 
tired to  rest  in  "  a  little  room  parted  from 
the  kitchen  by  a  single  board  partition," 
and  thus  sketches  her  remembrances  :  '  'But 
I  could  get  no  sleep,  because  of  the  clamor 
of  some  of  the  Town-tope-ers  in  next 
room.  Who  were  entred  into  a  strong  de- 
bate concerning  ye  signifycation  of  the 
name  of  their  country,  (viz.)  Narra- 
gansetf.  One  said  it  was  named  so  by  ye 
Indians,  because  there  grew  a  Brier  there, 
of  a  prodegious  highth  and  bigness,  the 
likes  hardly  ever  known,  called  by  the 
Indians  Narragansett\  and  quotes  an 
Indian  of  so  barberous  a  name  for  his 
author,  that  I  could  not  write  it.  His 
Antagonist  Replyed  no.  It  was  from  a 
Spring  it  had  its  name,  wch  he  well  knew 
where  it  was,  which  is  extreem  cold  in 
summer,  and  as  Hott  as  could  be  imagined 
in  the  winter,  which  was  much  resorted 
too  by  the  natives,  and  by  them  called 
Narragansett  (Hott  and  Cold),  and  that 
was  the  originall  of  their  place  name  with 
a  thousand  impertinances  not  worth  notice, 
wch  He  utter 'd  with  such  a  Rpreing  voice 
and  Thundering  blows  with  the  fist  of 
wickedness  on  the  Table,  that  it  peirced 
my  very  head .  And  *  *  *  so  Good 
night!  " 

The  Mss.  for  many  years,  belonged  to 
the  late  Theodore  Dwight,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  but  the  remains  of  it  is  now  the 
property  of  George  Winthrop  Folsom, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  Nov.,  1873.  D. 


A  STIRRING  POEM. — Who  was  the  author 
of  the  following  poem,  which  appeared  in 
the  "Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  many 
year  ago  ?  It  has  a  genuine  Saxon  ring, 
and  its  artistic  merits  show  it  to  be  the 
production  of  a  genuine  poet. — A.  K. 


In  their  ragged  regimentals, 
Stood  the  old  Continentals, 

Yielding  not, 

When  the  grenadiers  were  lunging, 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 
Cannon  shot ; 
When  the  files 
Of  the  isles 

From  the  smoky  night  encampment,  bore  the  ban- 
ner of  the  rampant 

Unicorn, 

And  grummer,  grummer,  grummer  rolled  the  roll 
of  the  drummer, 

Through  the  morn  ! 

Then  with  eyes  to  the  front  all, 
And  with  guns  horizontal, 

Stood  our  sires  ; 
And  the  balls  whistled  deadly, 
And  in  streams  flashing  redly 
Blazed  the  fires, 
As  the  roar 
On  the  shore 

Swept   the   strong   battle-breakers  o'er  the  green- 
sodded  acres 

Of  the  plain, 

And   louder,   louder,   louder,   cracked   the   black 
gunpowder, 

Cracking  again  ! 

Now  like  smiths  at  their  forges 
Worked  the  red  St.  George's 

Cannoniers ; 

And  the  "  villainous  saltpetre" 
Rang  a  fierce  discordant  metre 
Round  their  ears. 
As  the  swift 
Storm -drift, 

With  hot  sweeping  anger,  came  the  horse-guards' 
clangor 

On  our  flanks ; 

Then   higher,  higher,  higher,  burned  the  old-fash- 
ioned fire 

Through  the  ranks  ! 

Then  the  old-fashioned  colonel 
Gallopped  through  the  white  infernal 

Powder  cloud  ! 

And  his  broadsword  was  swinging, 
And  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing 
Trumpet  loud ; 
Then  the  blue 
Bullets  flew, 

And  the  trooper  jackets  redden  at  the  touch  of  the 
leaden 

Rifle-breath, 

And  rounder,   rounder,  rounder,   roared   the  iron 
six  pounder, 

Hurling  death ! 
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pieces,  ft.  long.  in.  sq. 


NEWS  OF  PEACE. — When  news  of  peace 
reached  the  head-quarters  of  the  Conti- 
nental army,  at  Newburgh,  preparations 
were  immediately  made  for  celebrating 
the  event  with  bonfires  and  illuminations. 
The  following  order  was  issued  from 
Washington,  on  the  iQth  of  April,  1783: 

"  To  erect  a  frame  for  an  illumination, 
the  several  corps  in  this  cantonment  are 
to  square  and  deliver  at  the  new  building, 
on  Monday  next,  the  following  pieces  of 
timber,  viz  : 

Maryland  Detachment, 
Jersey  Regiment, 
Jersey  Battalion, 
ist  N.  York  Regiment, 
2nd     " 

Hampshire  Regiment, 
"         Battalion, 
ist  Mass.  Regiment, 
4th     " 
7th     " 

«  ((  (C 

2nd    "  " 

5th     " 
(i      ( (  a 

8th     " 
3rd     " 


"Each  commanding  officer  of  a  brigade 
is  requested  to  appoint  an  officer  to  assist 
Col.  Gouvion  in  making  preparations  for 
the  illumination.  Col.  Gouvion  will  meet 
the  officers  so  appointed,  to-morrow,  at  12 
o'clock,  at  the  new  building."1 


THE  FJRST  AMERICAN  STANDARD. — The 
"•'London  Morning  Chronicle,"  for  July 
25th,  1776,  contains  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  curious  banner,  originally 

1  The  "  new  building"  here  spoken  of,  was 
called  the  Temple.  It  was  a  large  temporary 
structure  erected  by  order  of  Washington,  for  the 
several  purposes  of  a  chapel  for  the  army,  a  large 
room  for  the  Freemasons,  of  whose  order  Wash- 
ington was  a  member,  and  for  public  meetings  of 
various  kinds.  In  it  was  held  that  remarkable 
meeting,  called  by  the  celebrated  "  Newburgh  Let- 
ters," at  which  Washington  appeared,  and  by  an 
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displayed  by  the  American  Colonies,  after 
the  commencement  of  active  hostilities 
against  Great  Britain.  The  extract  is  in 
itself  a  curiosity,  and  I  trust  may  prove 
acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  readers 
of  the  RECORD.  H.  CLAY  Lu  KENS. 

Germantown,  Pa.,  Nov.,  1873. 

"  The  colors  of  the  American  flag  have 
a  snake  with  thirteen  rattles,  the  fourteenth 
budding,2  described  in  the  attitude  of 
going  to  strike,  with  the  motto  :  "  Don  V 
tread  on  me  /"  It  is  a  rule  in  Heraldry, 
that  the  worthy  properties  of  the  animal, 
in  the  crest  borne,  shall  be  considered, 
and  the  base  ones  cannot  be  intended. 
The  antients  accounted  a  snake  or  ser- 
pent an  emblem  of  wisdom,  and,  in  cer- 
tain atttitudes,  of  endless  duration.  The 
rattlesnake  is  properly  an  emblem  of 
America,  as  this  animal  is  found  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  eye  of  this 
creature  excels  in  brightness  most  of  any 
other  animal.  She  has  no  eyelids,  and 
is,  therefore,  an  emblem  of  vigilance. 
She  never  begins  an  attack,  nor  ever  sur- 
renders ;  she  is,  therefore,  an  emblem  of 
magnanimity,  and  true  courage.  When 
injured,  or  in  danger  of  being  injured, 
she  never  wounds  until  she  has  given 
notice  to  her  enemies  of  their  danger. 
No  other  of  her  kind  shows  such  gener- 
osity. When  undisturbed  and  in  peace, 
she  does  not  appear  to  be  furnished  with 
any  weapons  of  any  kind.  They  are 
latent,  in  the  roof  of  her  mouth,  and  even 
when  extended  for  her  defence,  appear  to 
those,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  her, 
to  be  weak  and  contemptible,  yet  her 
wounds,  however  small,  are  decisive  and 
fatal.  She  is  solitary,  and  associates  with 
her  kind  only  when  it  is  necessary  for 
their  preservation.  Her  poison  is  at  once 

admirable  address,  nipped  a  mutiny  in  the  bud. 
The  Temple  stood  on  commanding  ground  back  of 
Newburgh,  from  which  might  be  obtained  a  fine 
view  of  a  portion  of  Newburgh  Bay,  and  the  upper 
entrance  to  the  Highlands. — [ED.] 

2  This  represented  Vermont  which,  at  that  time, 
owing  to  a  long  controversy  with  New  York,  held 
a  peculiar  attitude  in  the  contest.  It  was  then  a 
budding  state. — [ED.] 
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the  necessary  means  of  digesting  her  food, 
and  certain  destruction  to  her  enemies. 
The  power  of  fascination,  attributed  to 
her,  by  a  generous  construction,  resem- 
bles America.  Those,  who  look  steadily 
on  her,  are  delighted,  and  involuntarily 
advance  towards  her,  and  having  once  ap- 
proached, never  leave  her.  She  is  fre- 
quently found  with  thirteen  rattles,  and 
they  increase  yearly.  She  is  beautiful  in 
youth,  and  her  beauty  increases  with  her 
age.  Her  tongue  is  blue,  and  forked  as 
lightning." 


MOTTO  OF  THE  SALEM  REGISTER. — The 
Salem  Register,  published  at  Salem,  Mass., 
long  bore,  and  perhaps  still  bears,  as  its 
motto,  the  following  quatrain  : 

"  Here   shall  the  PRESS  the  PEOPLE'S  RIGHTS 

maintain, 

"  Unaw'd  by  INFLUENCE  and  unbrib'd  by  GAIN, 
"  Here  Patriot  TRUTH,  its  Glorious  precepts  draw, 
"  Pledg'd  to  RELIGION,  LIBERTY  and  LAW." 

Its  first  appearance  in  that  paper  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1802.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  written,  for  the  motto  of 
the  Register  by  the  celebrated  Judge  Story, 
then  a  lawyer  in  Salem. 

From  July  23,  1807  to  January  6,  1808, 
the  paper,  then  called  the  Essex  Register,  a 
name  dropped  in  1841,  bore  this  motto: — 

"  Let  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 
"  be  the  pole-star  of  your  public  and  private  delib- 
"  erations." — Ramsay, 

The  phrase,  "the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,"  has,  since  that  time, 
been  made  familiar  to  the  literary  world 
by  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Bentham  and 
his  disciples.  JOHN  WARD  DEAN. 


PROFILE  PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON. — 
Towards  the  close  of  January,  1857,  the 

1  Joseph  Wright,  the  artist  here  alluded  to,  was 
a  son,  not  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Patience  Wright, 
the  modeller  in  wax.  He  went  to  England  and 
France  with  his  gifted  mother.  In  the  autumn  of 
1782,  he  returned  to  America.  At  Rocky  Hill,  net 
far  from  Princeton,  where  Washington  had  his 
headquarters  in  the  autumn  of  1783,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  paint  the  portraits  of  General  and  Mrs. 
Washington.  He  also  took  a  plaster  cast  of  the 

Vol.  III.— 3 


late  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  related  to 
me  a  fact  communicated  to  him  by  John 
Pintard,  in  relation  to  a  profile  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Wright,  an  artist,  and  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Wright,  a  celebrated  modeller 
of  wax  figures  (see  Watson's  Men  and 
Times  of  the  Revolution}  was  in  New  York 
when  Washington  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  very  desirous  of 
painting  a  likeness  of  the  great  man, 
from  life,  but  could  not  procure  a  sitting. 
He  learned  that  Washington  was  a  regular 
attendant  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Broadway, 
and  always  sat  in  one  particular  pew.  Mr. 
Wright  obtained  permission  to  sit  in  a 
pew,  partially  concealed  by  a  pillar  on  the 
north  side,  from-  which  he  had  a  fine  pro- 
file view  of  Washington.  From  that  point 
he  obtained  an  outline,  and  made  a  sil- 
houette, which  was  pronounced  a  faithful 
delineation  of  the  features  of  Washington.1 

L.   D.  J. 
New  York,  Nov.,  1873. 


THE  WASHINGTON  MEDAL. — Rev.  James 
Shrigley,  the  Librarian  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  has  handed  us 
the  following  note  for  publication.  It 
will  be  perceived  that,  although  addressed 
to  Mr.  Shrigley,  it  was  written  in  response 
to  an  item  in  the  November  Record. 

Philadelphia,  December  15,  1873. 
Dear  Sir : 

I  note  an  article  in  the  AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORICAL RECORD,  for  November  of  this 
year,  relative  to  the  "Washington  Me- 
dal," stating  that  it  had  been  sold  and 
presented  to  General  Grant.  I  answer  the 
interrogatory :  The  Medal  at  present  is  in 
the  keeping  of  a  gentleman  of  Delaware. 
He  has  no  authority  to  sell  it,  and  the 
sale  would  not  be  valid  without  the  con- 


head  of  Washington  there.  "  He  afterwards,' ' 
says  Dunlap,  "  drew  a  profile  of  Washington,  ami 
etched  it,' and  it  is  very  like."  This  was  doubtless 
the  profile  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Verplanck.  The 
writer  has  a  copy  of  that  profile,  executed  in  the 
stipple  style  of  engraving  (not  etched)  in  a  rough 
manner,  by  Wright.  It  is  printed  at  the  head  of  a 
large  broadside  containing  Washington's  "  Fare- 
well Address"  in  1796. — [Eo.] 
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sent  of  the  heirs  in  Virginia,  to  whom  it 
belongs.  Public  notice  has  been  given 
of  its  non-validity. 

Respectfully, 
L.  M.  BEND,  Jr. 


GENERAL  JACKSON. — The  late  Peter 
Hagner,  for  many  years  Third  Auditor  of 
the  United  States  Treasury,  appointed 
originally  under  Washington's  administra- 
tion and  continuing  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment until  General  Taylor's  adminis- 
tration, used  to  tell  the  following  character- 
istic anecdote  of  President  Jackson  :  "It 
seemed  that  some  politician  had  been  long 
making  efforts  to  have  Mr.  Hagner  re- 
moved to  make  a  place  for  himself.  He 
discovered  that  Mr.  Hagner,  many  years 
before,  when  General  Jackson  was  m  the 
army,  refused  to  pass  certain  of  his  ac- 
counts, amounting  to  some  $15,000,  for 
want  of  sufficient  vouchers  which  he  had 
lost  in  an  active  campaign.  Armed  with 
this  information  he  approached  the  Gen- 
eral, and  made  the  unfortunate  mistake  of 
proposing  to  him,  that  if  he  was  appointed 
the  account  could  be  audited  and  paid. 
This  roused  the  ire  of  the  General,  and 
threw  him  into  a -violent  passion ;  he  called 
his  servants  to  turn  '  the  infernal  scoundrel 
out  of  the  house,'  and  directed  one  of 
them  to  go  to  Mr.  Hagner  and  order  him 
to  come  to  him  instantly.  Mr.  Hagner 
was  quietly  sitting  in  his  office  when  he 
received  this  peremptory  order,  and  im- 
mediately obeyed  it.  He  found  the  Gen- 
eral walking  up  and  down  the  room  in  a 
violent  passion,-and  the  first  salutation  he 
met  with  was,  '  Give  me  your  hand,  sir ; 
you're  an  honest  man ;  I  respect  you;  you 
did  right,  sir,  in  not  passing  my  account.  I 
lost  the  vouchers.  By  the  Eternal  !  to  be 
insulted  in  my  own  house.'  Of  course 
all  this  was  Greek  to  Mr.  Hagner.  The  affair 
had  happened  many  years  before,  and  was 
entirely  forgotten  by  him.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  succeeded  in  quieting  the 
General  down,  when  he  asked  him  what 
it  all  meant.  The  General  then  told  him  the 
circumstances,  adding  :  '  Go  to  your  office, 
sir ;  make  yourself  perfectly  easy ;  there 


shan't  be  a  hair  of  your  head  touched  as 
long  as  I  have  the  honor  to  fill  the  Presi- 
dential chair.' "  C.  V.  H. 


YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA. — In  the  article 
on  "  The  Continental  Congress  at  York," 
published  in  the  HISTORICAL  RECORD  for 
November,  1873,  tne  borough  of  York  is 
called  (on  page  489)  "the  capital  of 
Adams  county."  This  is  a  mistake.  In 
1777,  York  was  the  county-town  of  York 
county,  as  it  is  at  this  day.  Adams  county 
did  not  exist  until  the  226.  of  January, 
1800,  when  it  was  created  from  the  west- 
ern part  of  York  county.  Gettysburg  is 
the  county-town  (not  capital)  of  Adams 
county.  W.  D. 

Philadelphia. 

ENGLISH  CUSTOM-HOUSES  IN  THE  AMER- 
ICAN COLONIES. — It  has  always  been  to  me 
a  subject  of  curiosity  whether  or  not  Great 
Britain  had  Custom-houses  and  levied 
duties  in  the  American  Colonies  before  it 
attempted  to  collect  the  taxes  that  led  to 
the  Revolution.  Please  confer  a  favor  on 
me  and  many  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
on  the  subject,  but  from  whom  I  could 
draw  no  information.  If  there  were  Cus- 
tom-houses before  the  Revolution,  please 
give  a  sketch  of  them,  including  the  cir- 
cumstances and  dates  of  origin,  and  the 
duties  levied,  in  as  many  of  the  Colonies 
as  you  may  have  the  information  at  hand 
to  enable  you  to  do  it.  J.  S. 

New  York,  Dec.  10,  1873. 

Answer. — There  were  no  Custom-houses 
in  America,  nor  import  duties  levied  here 
before  the  accession  of  George  the  Third 
in  1760,  when  his  unwise  ministers  recom- 
mended the  extension  of  the  operations  of 
the  most  rigorous  sections  of  the  Naviga; 
tion  Acts,  to  the  Anglo-American  colonies. 
Commissioners  of  customs  were  sent  over 
to  enforce  the  revenue  laws,  and  these 
measures  led  to  the  Revolution. 

MRS.  MARY  TUTHILL. — In  HOLGATE'S 
AMERICAN  GENEALOGY,  page  151,  I  find 
the  following  passage : 

"In  August,  1779,  when  Gen.  Clinton 
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took  his  departure  down  the  Susquehanna, 
the  defence  of  the  upper  part  of  Tyrone 
county  again  devolved  on  Col.  (Gozen) 
Van  Schaick.  We  will  here  mention  that 
it  was  through  his  instrumentality  that 
Mrs.  Mary  Tuthill,  her  four  sons,  daughter 
and  a  servant  girl,  together  with  Amelia 
Wilkinson  and  child,  obtained  their  liber- 
ation, September  1779,  from  a  painful 
captivity. 

Where,  and  at  what  time,  did  the  cap- 
ture of  Mrs.  Mary  Tuthill  occur,  and 
under  what  circumstances? 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  any  his- 
tory of  the  Revolution,  or  other  cotempo- 
rary  publication,  an  account  of  such  cap- 
ture, and  am  desirous  of  ascertaining  its 
truth  or  falsity.  G.  H.  TUTHILL, 

Tipton,  Iowa. 

OLD  PRICES. — The  following  is  a  copy 
of  a  bill  now  before  me  : — 

May  15,  1783. 
Mr.  John  Brooks 

Bot.  of  John  Wilcocks 
1 88  doz.  lady's  gloves  (best  kid) — 20  f. 

;£i88  oo 
Ds. 
501  30-90^5. 

Received  the  contents  at  the  same  time. 

JOHN  WILCOCKS. 

The  pounds  above  mentioned  were  of 
Pennsylvania  currency.  In  our  present 
currency  the  price  of  each  pair  of  these 
gloves  was  about  22  cents. 

Philadelphia.  D.  W. 

BETHLEHEM  DIARIST. — Who  or  what  is 
the  "  Bethlehem  Diarist,"  cited  in  A.  H. 
R.,  II.,  p.  509,  in  regard  to  "Liberty 
Bell,"  and  what  is  the  date  of  the  entry? 
If  authoritative,  it  settles  a  question  among 
our  local  antiquaries.  F.  M.  B. 

Philadelphia. 


giance  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  and 
the  year  of  its  existence  were  substituted, 
except  in  cases  where  federal  jurisdiction 
obtained,  when  of  course  the  con- 
sistent change  was  made.  The  inquiry 
derives  its  main  importance  from  the  in- 
fluence of  L.  J.  B.,  that  the  year  was 
based  upon  the  alleged  action  of  Mecklen 
burg  county  in  1775,  an  action,  if  it  did 
take  place  at  the  time  claimed,  that 
was  no  more  a  declaration  of  independence 
than  the  agreement  of  the  merchants  and 
others  of  Philadelphia,  October  25,  1865, 
and  of  no  controlling  importance  whatso- 
ever on  the  times,  while  the  non-importa- 
tion agreement  above  referred  to  did  give 
the  cue  to  New  York  and  other  cities,  who 
followed  the  lead,  and  produced  the  re- 
peal of  the  stamp  act.  As  late  as  1805, 
these  resolutions  yclept  "  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence"  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  outside  of 
Mecklenburg  county,  and  when  nearly 
a  year  after  their  supposed  adoption  the 
colony  of  North  Carolina  took  action,  it 
assumed  the  shape  of  an  authority  only  to 
its  delegates  in  Congress  "  to  CONCUR  with 
the  delegates  ©f  the  other  colonies  in  de- 
claring independency."  North  Carolina 
certainly  deserves  great  credit  for  thus  an- 
ticipating and  offering  promptly  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  larger  colonies,  but  no 
State  has  ever  claimed  to  date  its  republi- 
can birth  anterior  to,  or  independent  of, 
the  action  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
FRANK  M.  ETTING. 
Philadelphia. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  INDEPENDENCE. — In 
response  to  a  query  on  page  510,  vol.  II., 
judicial  writs  were  originally  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  con- 
cluded in  the  year  of  his  reign. 

When   the  Colonies  threw  off  their  alle- 


Editor  Hist.  Record,  etc.— 

Please  tell  me  through  the  "  Notes  and 
Queries"  department  of  the  RECORD  if 
you  have  or  can  obtain  any  knowledge  of 
one  Samuel  Emmons,  born  in  Comerall, 
Conn.,  February  20,  1743,  served  as  a 
Captain '  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
died  near  its  close  in  New  York  city. 

Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any  of  his 
descendants,  will  they  correspond  with  the 
writer?  F.  K.  ARNOLD. 

Portland,  Ogn.,Nov.  27,  1873. 
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[ALBERT  GALLATIN.] 

[From  the  collection  of  Mr.  L.  J.  Cist,  of  Cincin- 
nati.] 

New  York,  June  zd,  1842. 
Sir: 

Your  letters  of  i5th  Jan'y.  and  23d 
May  were  duly  received.  But,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  former  rheumatick  attack, 
I  write  so  slowly,  and  with  such  difficulty, 
that  I  have  been  obliged,  during  the  two 
last  years,  to  employ  an  amanuensis.  I 
will  try  however  to  comply  with  your 
request.1 

"  A  Statement  of  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposed  Fiscal  Agent,"  would 
require  more  time  and  labour  than  I  can 
bestow  on  a  plan  which  is  probably  aban- 
doned. I  will  only  say,  that  I  am  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  issue  of  any  Paper 
Currency  by  Government,  and  equally  so, 
to  its  dealing  in  exchanges,  otherwise  than 
for  its  own  express  wants  and  purposes. 

By  "Paper  Currency,"  I  don't  mean 
Treasury  Notes,  bearing  interest  and  pay- 
able at  certain  fixed  dates,  but  bills  or 
notes,  of  the  same  character  as  Bank 
Notes,  payable  on  demand,  and  intended 
to  make  part  of  the  Currency  of  the 
Country. 

I  will,  in  the  following  sketch,  cover 
more  ground  than  was  embraced  by  your 
last  enquiry ;  but  you  will  be  pleased  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  to  be  published, 
at  least  during  my  life.2 

I  was  born  m  Geneva  (Switzerland)  in 
January  1761,  had  the  benefit  of  an  ex- 
cellent education,  and  migrated  to  the 
United  States  in  May  1780,  one  year  after 
having  been  graduated.  In  May  1784,  I 
removed  beyond  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
and  the  following  year  settled  myself  on 
the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  in  Fayette 
County,-  Pennsylvania,  fifty  miles  south  of 

1  For  an  autograph  letter,  which  this  reply  was. 

2  This  injunction  having  been  sacredly  obeyed, 
not  only  during  the  remainder  of  Mr.  G.'s  lifetime, 


Pittsburgh.    I  was  elected  by  that  County, 
in  1789,  Member  of  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1790,  91,  92,  Member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, (House  of  Repres.)  of  which  I  be- 
came a  prominent  Member,  principally  on 
account  of  my  Agency  in  putting  an  end 
to   Paper  Money,    in    providing    for    the 
faithful  payments  of  all  the  debts  of  the 
State,  and  generally,  in  placing  its  finances 
on  a  respectable  and  permanent  basis.    In 
February  1793,  I  was  elected  by  that  Le- 
gislature,  Senator  of  the  United   States, 
and  took  my  seat  accordingly,  in  Decem- 
ber following.     This  was  vacated  in  Feb- 
ruary 1794,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  ground  of  want  of  Citizenship  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time.     The  question 
was  doubtful,  and  decided  by  a  party  vote, 
14  to  12.     The  objection  came  originally 
from  myself,  having  been  suggested  by  me 
when  I  was  first  nominated.     In  October 
1794,  I  was  again  elected  by  the  County 
of  Fayette,  Member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  on  the  same  day  and  without  my 
knowledge,   Member  of  Congress,  by  the 
adjacent  district,  composed  of  the  Coun- 
ties of  Washington  and  Allegheny.    I  took 
my  seat  in  that  body  in  December  1795, 
and  continued  in  it  six  years,  always  re- 
elected  by  that  district.    I  had  been  elect- 
ed for  the  fourth  time  in   Dec1"   1800,  but 
resigned,  and  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,   in    May   1801.     After  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Madison  from  Congress, 
in  March  1797,  I  had  become  the  princi- 
pal, in  finances  I  may  say  the  only  Organ 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  that  body,  and 
I  had,  in   1796,  published  "  A  Sketch  of 
the  Finances  of  the  United  States,"  which 
was  favorably  received,  as  far  at  least  as 
regarded  the  Correctness  and  Perspicuity 
of  the   Statements.     On    the   change    of 

but  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  his  death, 
it  seems  not  improper  to  publish  now  this  interesting 
autobiographical  letter. 
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Administration,  my  appointment  as  head 
of  the  Treasury  seems  to  have  been  al- 
most a  matter  of  course  ;  the  name  of  no 
other  person  was,  to  my  knowledge,  ever 
mentioned  for  that  office.  This  sketch  is 
confined  to  a  statement  of  the  facts  which 
led  to  the  appointment. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

With  regard 
Your  obecP  Servant, 


[CHRISTIAN  FEBIGER.'] 

Cumberland  Court-house,  Jan.  28,  1782. 
Dear  Col,  : 

I  wrote  you  two  long  letters  per  Scot- 
tard  Finley,  since  which  the  subject  of 
provisions  has  become  still  more  serious ; 
out  of  100  head  of  cattle  expected  from 
Dinwiddie,  we  have  got  only  9  beeves 
and  ii  hogs,  which  will  only  afford  us  at 
most  six  Days'  provisions ;  this  County  is 
collecting  its  small  Pittance.  I  wrote  to 
Amelia  Court,  and  inclosed  them  an  Act 


•  of  Councils,  which  you  sent  me.  But  they 
have  refused  doing  anything  until  the 
Law  is  sent  them.  I  have  also  wrote  this 
Day  to  Cumberland  Court,  but  am  fearful 
that  they  will  make  no  Court  to-day.  The 
Interposition  of  Government  or  yourself 
in  their  behalf,  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  I  entreat  you  to  use  your  Influ- 
ence. Any  Orders  on  this  subject  to 
Powhatan,  Amelia,  Cumberland,  Buck- 
ingham and  Prince  Edward,  I  can  convey. 
The  Beef  which  I  got  from  Richmond 
was  issued  for  four  Days ;  when  we  came 
to  issue  it  again  it  stunk  so  that  no  one 
could  come  near  it.  The  Comissary  had 
it  condemned  and  buried.  L'ieut.  Sharp- 
ley  has  returned  from  Albemarle,  but 
without  anything  except  a  few  Shirts  and 
Shoes ;  not  a  pair  of  Overalls ;  in  hopes, 
however,  of  the  troops  being  better  sup- 
plied to  the  Southward,  I  have  concluded 
to  attempt  the  marching  them  off  without 
any  more,  for  I  foresee  no  immediate 
prospects  of  their  being  bettered.  Pray 
let  me  hear  from  you,  especially  abou-t 
provisions,  and  believe  me,  Dr.  Col1,  most 
affectionately,  Yours  et  cet. 


^-^          <3-*-~^ 


Colonel  WILLIAM  DAVIES, 

Commission  of  War, 

Richmond,  Va. 

P.  S.   Snead  is  every  moment  expected 


with  300  more  men.  What  we  will  do 
with  them,  I  don't  know.  I  must  dis- 
charge them  instantly  on  their  arrival. 


1  Colonel  Christian  Febiger  was  a  most  merito- 
rious officer  in  the  Continental  army.  He  was  a 
native  of  Denmark,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1 747,  and  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  when  the 
above  letter  was  written.  He  had  seen  some  mili- 
tary service  before  entering  the  army  in  the  spring 
of  1775-  He  led  a  party  of  Colonel  Gerrish's  regi- 
ment in  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  (serving  in  it  as 
adjutant),  where  his  skill  and  bravery  were  conspi- 


cuous. He  accompanied  Arnold  in  his  marvellous 
expedition  from  the  Kennebec  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and'was  made  a  prisoner  at  Quebec.  He 
performed  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  capture  of 
Stony  Point,  and  until  the  end  of  the  war  was  a 
faithful  soldier.  He  was  particularly  conspicuous 
at  Yorktown,  where  he  led  a  column  of  attack. 
He  was  then  the  commander  of  the  2d  Virginia 
Regiment.  From  the  y^ar  1789,  until  his  death  at 
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Sir: 


[JONATHAN  TRUMBULL.'] 

Lebanon,  \$th  July  1775. 


I  have  to  observe  to  your  Excellency 
that  the  Honorable  Congress  have  altered 
the  Arrangements  of  the  Generals  ap- 
pointed by  our  Assembly.  Wish  the  order 
we  adopted  had  been  preserved.  Fear 
Generals  Wooster  and  Spencer  will  think 
they  have  reason  to  complain.  They  are 
Gentlemen  held  in  high  Estimation  by 
our  Assembly,  and  by  the  Officers  and 
Troops  under  their  Command. 

There  are  reasons  to  fear  that  inconve- 
niences will  arise  from  the  alterations 
made  by  the  Congress  in  the  Rank  and 
Station  of  those  Generals.  At  the  same 
time,  they  have  the  highest  sense  of 
General  Putnam's  singular  Merit  and  Ser- 
vices. Is  it  Impracticable  to  devise  some 
method  to  obviate  the  difficulties  that  are 
apprehended  ? 

The  Army  before  Boston  is  necessarily 
thrown  into  two  Grand  Divisions.  Gene- 
ral  Spencer,  with  a  number  of  our  Troops, 
hath  hitherto  been  at  Roxbury,  and  Gene- 
ral Putnam  at  Cambridge.  That  Destina- 
tion continued  and  observed  may  prevent 
uneasy  Competition,  preserve  good  order 
and  promote  the  public  service. 

I  am  with  great  Truth  and  Regard, 
Sir,  Your  obedient 

Humble  Servant, 


[SIMON  SNYDER.*] 

[From  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Davis,  of 
Philadelphia.] 

Harris  burgh,  28^/1  March  1816. 

Sir: 

Agreeably  to  directions  contained  in 
the  act  entitled  "An  Act  providing  for 
the  sale  of  the  State  house  square  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,"  it  will  become  the 
duty  of  the  Executive  on  the  first  day  of 
May  next  to  appoint  commissioners  to  lay 
out  the  said  square  into  suitable  building 
Lots,  and  having  so  done  are  commanded 
to  sell  the  sam.e  for  any  sum  not  less  than 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars — 
It  is  proposed  also  to  vest  the  said  State 
house  and  square  in  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  consideration  of  Seventy 
thousand  dollars — anticipating  a  ready 
accedence  to  these  terms,  I  have  thus 
early  transmitted  to  you  Sir  a  copy  of  the 
Law  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  before 
the  corporation  in  order  that  their  deci- 
sion may  be  had  in  the  premises  before 
the  period  assigned  for  the  adoption  of 
measures  much  less  agreeable,  than  would 
be  the  execution  of  a  Deed  vesting  the 
said  estate  for  the  purposes  and  with  cer- 
tain reservations  mentioned  in  the  law,  in 
the  corporation  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Your  obl  Serv* 


His  Excellency  General  WASHINGTON. 


Philadelphia  in  September,  1796,  he  was  Treasurer 
of  Pennsylvania. — [En.] 

1  Governor  Trumbull.  It  will  be  observed  that 
he  courteously  expresses  his  wishes  in  the  form  of 
suggestions  rather  than  requests.  This  was  charac- 
teristic of  that  staunch  patriot,  who  was  one  of  the 


To  Robert  Wharton,  Esqr 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

most  efficient  of  the  civil  officials  of  that  day  in 
promoting  and  sustaining  the  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence.— [£D.] 

2  Simon  Snyder  was  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  1808  till  1817.  He  was  a  native  of  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.,  where  he  was  born  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1759.  He  rose  from  a  humble  station, 
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Elizabeth  Town,  22(1  Dec.  1778. 
Sir : — I  have  the  pleasure  to  Inclose  to 
your  Excellency,  one  of  the  latest  New 
York  papers,  a  letter  from  Major  Howel, 
and  another  I  don't  know  who  from. 
There  is  very  little  news,  there  is  a  Fleet 
of  about  40  Transports  falen  down  to  the 
wattering  place,  it  is  said  they  are  for 
Jamaica  with  lumber,  &c.  for  the  West 
Indias  and  possably  to  go  home  for  Pro- 
visions. The  Cork  Fleet  is  not  arived 
yet,  it  is  reported  that  Sir  Wm.  Erskin 
with  a  party  is  gone  to  the  East  end 
of  Long  Island  to  collect  Provs  and 
Stores,  and  it  is  talked  pritty  commonly 
that  a  party  is  soon  to  go  to  some  part  of  the 
Main  for  that  purpose.  I  hope  your  Ex- 
cellency has  thought  of  moving  those 


Prisoners ;  the  Tory's  is  moving  Earth  and 
Hell  in  their  favour ;  they  would  have  been 
at  Heaven  too  had  they  any  interest  there. 
Mr.  Caldwell  informed  me  that  it  was  your 
wish  that  some  Troops  might  be  stationed 
near  Woodbridge  to  intersept  traid  from 
here  to  Amboy.  I  have  sent  the  second 
Reg*  to  New  York.  As  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  this  part  of  the  Country 
I  should  not  chuse  to  move  any  more  of 
them  without  your  direction.  They  can 
be  much  easier  and  better  supply 'd.  That 
if  it  is  agreeable  to  your  Excellency  I  will 
send  a  Regiment  there.  I  am  your  Ex- 
cellencys  most  Ob* 

Humble  Servant, 

WM.  MAXWELL. 
His  Excellency  General  WASHINGTON/ 


SOCIETIES  AND  THEIR  PROCEEDINGS. 


BUFFALO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
its  hall,  on  the  evening  of  January  i3th, 
the  Vice-President,  O.  G.  Steele,  "in  the 
chair. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
showed  a  balance  on  hand,  January  ist,  of 
the  General  Fund,  of  $595.56,  and  of  the 
Permanent  Fund,  $5657.83.  Efforts  to 
secure  by  subscription  a  permanent  en- 
dowment fund,  which  had  been  com- 
menced early  in  the  year,  with  encour- 
aging prospects,  had  been  temporarily  sus- 

until  he  attained  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed 
the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1790.  He  was 
for  several  years  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  that 
state ;  and  after  his  retirement  from  the  chair  of 
the  chief  magistracy,  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate  for  about  a  year.  He  died  at  Selinsgrove, 
Northumberland  county,  on  the  Qth  of  November, 
1819,  when  he  was  just  sixty  years  of 'age. 

The  above  letter,  relating  to  the  proposed  sale  of 
the  State-House  Square,  has  a  peculiar  interest  at 
this  time. — [Eo.] 

1  On  page  423  of  vol.  II.  of  the  RECORD,  is 
printed  a  copy  of  an  autograph  letter  of  General 
MaxweU  (with  a  fac  simile  of  his  signature),  from 


pended  in  consequence  of  the  financial 
crisis. 

Additions  to  the  Library  during  the 
year,  305  volumes,  and  326  pamphlets. 
Whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  library, 
4477.  Indexed  pamphlets  in  cases,  4430. 
Portraits  in  oil,  life-size,  45.  Among 
the  number  donated  during  the  year,  were 
those  of  Hon.  Millard  Fillmore  and  Gen- 
eral Peter  B.  Porter.  Photographs  of  cab- 
inet-size, 139  ;  photographs  in  albums  288  ; 
cabinet-size  daguerreotypes,  24. 

The  obituary  record  from  the  year  1811 

the  collection  of  Mr.  L.  J.  Cist,  of  Cincinnati. 
The  above  is  a  copy  of  one  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
R.  C.  Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  that  it  is  here  given  to  the 
readers  of  the  RECORD. 

At  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  Washington 
was  at  Middlebrook,  in  New  Jersey,  where  the 
army  was  encamped  for  the  winter.  It  was  a 
gloomy  period  of  the  war,  and  the  Tories  of  New 
Jersey  were  very  active.  Major  Howell,  mentioned 
by  the  General,  was  Richard  Howell,  who  was 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1794.  Mr.  Caldwell 
was  probably  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  who  was 
murdered  in  1781.  See  RECORD,  vol.  II.  p.  377. 

-[ED.] 
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to  the  close  of  the  year  1873,  contains  the 
names  of  10,416  citizens  of  Erie  county 
of  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  upwards. 
The  marriage  record  for  the  same  period 
numbers  over  13,000. 

The  number  of  members  at  present  is 
356  resident,  72  life,  329  corresponding 
and  25  honorary;  making  a  total  of  710. 

The  property  of  the  Society,  exclusive 
of  funds  invested,  cash  on  hand,  books 
and  other  printed  matter  is  estimated  at 
over  $8000. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers 
elected  for  the  coming  year : — 

President— Oliver  G.  Steele. 

Vice-Pi  esident  —James  Sheldon . 

Recording  Secretary — Wm.    C.   Bryant. 

Librarian  and  Treasurers-George  S. 
Armstrong. 

COUNCILLORS. 

Orlando  Allen,  Albert  T.  Chester,  Wm. 
P.  Letchworth,  Wm.  H.  Glenny,  O.  H. 
Marshall,  Wm.  H.  Greene,  F.  H.  Root, 
W.  H.  H.  Newman,  E.  O.  Salisbury. 

It  is  believed  that  the  present  year  will 
witness  the  accomplishment  of  the  lorig- 
cherished  scheme^  of  raising,  through  the 
liberality  of  our  citizens,  a  generous  en- 
dowment fund.  W.  C.  B. 


St.  Paul,  Dec.  13,  1873. 

THE  MINNESOTA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
celebrated  the  One  Hundreth  Anniversary 
of  the  Destruction  of  Tea  in  Boston  Har- 
bor last  evening,  by  a  special  meeting  at 
their  rooms.  A  good  audience  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  present. 

The  main  address  of  the  evening  was 
made  by  Rev.  John  Mattocks.  It  was  an 
able  and  interesting  discourse.  He  gave 
a  concise  and  clear  account  of  the  griev- 
ances felt  by  the  Colonists,  and  the  vari- 
ous obnoxious  acts  and  measures  of  the 
home  government  for  several  years,  that 
led  to  the  Tea  Party,  and  finally  to  the 
conflict  of  arms  and  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Documents  of  both  coun- 
tries were  quoted,  that  threw  much  light 
on  the  transactions  and  causes  that  led  to 
it.  The  speaker  regarded  it  as  the  first 


act  of  the  Revolution.  The  first  throe  in 
the  birth  of  our  nation,  and  hence  fraught 
with  consequence  of  vast  importance,  fai 
beyond  anything  connected  with  the  mere 
act  itself,  which  in  itself  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. It  was  not  that  we  celebrate,  but 
the  train  of  events  of  which  it  was  the 
first,  the  ideas  and  principles  that  gave 
rise  to  it. 

Judge  Aaron  Goodrich  was  then  intro- 
duced, and  read  a  paper  taking  very  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  affair.  He  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  destruction  of  the  tea  was 
got  up  by  some  smugglers  who  had  contra- 
band tea  of  their  own  to  sell,  and  wished 
to  corner  the  market.  They  induced  the 
crowd  to  destroy  it  by  exciting  their  pas- 
sions and  prejudices,  and  worse  than  that, 
they  took  care  that  only  a  part  of  the  tea 
should  be  destroyed,  and  the  rest  safely 
carried  off  to  their  own  warehouses  !  The 
whole  paper  was  furiously  denunciatory  of 
the  Puritans  and  their  descendants,  and 
written  in  a  vein  of  bitter  satire.  It  was 
listened  to  with  attention,  but  provoked 
much  merriment. 

C.  E.  Mayo,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  number 
of  autograph  letters  of  Samuel  Adams, 
Silas  Deane  and  others,  referring  to  the 
event,  after  which  the  Society  adjourned. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  HISTORICAL  SOCI- 
ETY.— The  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  Trenton,  on  the  i5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1874,  the  Rey.  R.  K.  Rodgers,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Society,  in  the  Chair.  The 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  William  A. 
Whitehead,  submitted  the  official  cor- 
respondence since  the  last  meeting  in 
May,  and  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
correspondence  concerning  West  Jersey 
documents.  A  letter  was  read  calling  at- 
tention to  the  neglected  state  of  the  grave 
of  the  British  General,  Monckton,  at 
Freehold,  in  Monmouth  county,  N.  J. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a  balance  in  the 
Treasury  of  $1003.27,  and  investments 
amounting  to  about  $12,000. 

The  Library  Committee  reported  that 
the  books  had  all  been  re- arranged,  and 
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that  the  collection  was  rich  in  United 
States  documents,  which  consists  of  an 
almost  unbroken  series  for  fifty  years. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were 
elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  en- 
suing year : — 

President — Ravaud  K.  Rodgers,  D.D., 
Bound  Brook. 

Vice  Presidents — Henry  W.  Green, 
LL.D.,  Trenton;  Samuel  M.  Hamill, 
D.D.,  Lawrenceville ;  Wm.  B.  Kinney, 
Newark. 

Corresponding  Secretary — William  A. 
VVhitehead,  Newark. 

Recording  Secretary — David  A.  Hayes, 
Newark. 

Treasurer — Robert  S.  Swords,  Newark. 

Librarian — Vacant . 

Executive  Committee — Samuel  H.  Pen- 
nington,  M.D.,  Newark;  H.  Norris  Hal- 
stead,  Kearney;  John  Hall,  D.-D.,  Tren- 
ton ;  John  Clement,  Haddonfield  ;  Charles 
C.  Haven,  Trenton ;  Peter  S.  Duryea, 
Newark;  Samuel  Allison,  Yardleyville ; 
Thos.  F.  Randolph,  Morristown ;  Hugh 
H.  Browne,  Rahway. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  com- 
pose the  Standing  Committees  for  1874: 

Committee  on  Publications — William  A. 
Whitehead,  Samuel  H.  Pennington,  M.D., 
John  Hall,  D.D.,  William  B.  Kinney, 
Joseph  N.  Tuttle. 

Committee  on  Library — Martin  R  Den- 
nis, Peter  S.  Duryea,  Edward  Sealey, 
Robert  S.  Swords-,  Robert  F.  Ballantine. 

Committee  on  Finance — Joseph  N.  Tut- 
tle, Wm.  B.  Mott,  L.  Spencer  Goble, 
John  C.  Johnson,  Charles  E.  Young. 

Committee  on  Statistics — N.  Norris  Hal- 
stead,  F.  Wolcott  Jackson,  E.  M.  Shreve, 
Arthur  Ward,  M.D.,  William  Nelson. 

Committee  on  Nominations — David  A, 
Hayes,  David  Naar,  Rev.  B.  Campfield. 

An  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Sec- 
retary Whitehead  on  "  The  Circumstances 
Preceding  and  Leading  to  the  Surrender 
of  the  Proprietary  Government  of  New 
Jersey  to  the  Crown."  It  is  a  part  of  a 
revised  edition  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  "East 
Jersey  under  the  Proprietary  Govern- 


ment," which  has  been  a  long  time  out  of 
print. 

Action  was  taken  in  opposition  lo  a  pro- 
posed change  in  the  Constitution  of  New 
Jersey  which  will  take  from  trie  Legisla- 
ture the  power  to  remit  taxes  upon  the 
property  of  charitable,  educational  and  re- 
ligious institutions,  and  associations  like 
the  Historical  Society.  The  Society  then 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Newark  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  May  next. 


NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — The 
seventieth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  was  held  at  their 
rooms  on  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th  of  January,  1874, 
Frederick  De  Peyster,  LL.D.,  the  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  After  the  usual  routine 
of  business  was  over,  Dr.  De  Peyster  deli- 
vered the  annual  address,  which  he  enti- 
tled'" William  IK.  as  a  Reformer."  The 
following  Synopsis  of  the  discourse  was 
given,  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Times  : 

"Dr.  De  Peyster  described  in  the  first 
instance  the  character  of  the  century  in 
which  William  was  born,  characterizing  it 
as  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  what  is 
known  distinctively  as  that  of  modern 
thought,  and  as  peculiarly  the  formative 
period  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
present  time.  It  witnessed,  he  said,  the 
preparation  of  the  authorized  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  publication  of  Bacon's 
Philosophy,  the  formation  of  the  first 
English  colony  on  this  continent,  the 
foundation  of  the  English  supremacy  in 
the  East,  the  career  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
the  great  rebellion,  and  the-peace  of  West- 
phalia. It  was  also  rendered  remarkable 
by  the  names  of  the  great  men  which  it 
produced  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  France, 
and  in  England.  Among  those  illustrious 
personages  were  such  names  as  Kepler, 
Spinoza,  Grotius,  Calderon  De  La  Barca, 
Racine,  Corneille,  Descartes,  Malbranche, 
Pascal,  Tornicelle,  Maglebecchi,  Johnson, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Cud  worth,  and  Leighton. 
In  the  middle  of  a  century  rendered  illus- 
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trious  by  such  great  men  William  III.  was 
born.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Charles  I., 
the  great  grandson  of  William  the  Silent, 
and  his  grandmother  was  the  daughter  of 
Coligni.  The  difficulties  which  William 
encountered  in  England  as  a  reformer,  his 
championship  of  Protestantism,  and  his 
wide  toleration,  were  next  sketched.  In 
the  first  place,  his  right  to  the  throne  was 
denied  by  the  powerful  party  of  the  Stu- 
arts, and  his  motives  were  misunderstood 
by  those  who  had  called  him  to  England. 
He  began  wisely,  however,  by  insisting 
on  an  arrangement  which  made  him,  prac- 
tically, the  Sovereign  of  England,  al- 
though joined  with  Mary  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  throne.  Upon  his  accession  he  im- 
mediately instituted  measures  of  ecclesi- 
astical reform,  with  a  view  especially  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  national  Church. 
He  also  instituted  the  national  debt,  which 
had  since  proved  one  of  the  greatest  safe- 
guards of  permanent  government,  stability 
and  order.  Under  his  sway  the  House  of 
Commons  was  made  more  truly  represent- 
ative of  its  constituency,  and  the  peculiar 
institution  known  as  the  Ministry  in  the 
Government  of  England  originated.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  was  also  established 
during  his  reign,  but  his  crowning  work 
was  the  coalition  against  France,  by  which 


Protestantism  was  saved  and  liberty  estab- 
lished upon  a  sure  basis — a  coalition  into 
which  he  was  able  to  bring  not  only  the 
Protestant  powers,  but  Spain,  and  even  the 
Papacy  itself.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  De  Pey- 
ster  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  worth  and 
genius  of  William  III.,  whom  he  consi- 
dered one  of  the  greatest  characters  of 
history,  and  cited  in  support  of  his  propo- 
sition the  statements  of  ant-agonistic  French 
writers." 

Official  reports  that  were  read  repre- 
sented the  affairs  of  the  Society  to  be  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  A  want'  of  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  use  of  the  Society  seems 
to  be  the  only  cause  for  just  complaint. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen 
officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year : 

President — Frederic  De  Peyster,  LL.  D. 

First  Vice-President— W\\\\m  Cullen 
Bryant,  LL.  D. 

Second  Vice -President — James  W.  Beek- 
man. 

Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary — Wil- 
liam J.  Hoppin. 

Domestic  Corresponding 'Secretary — Evert 
A.  Duyckinck. 

Recording  Secretary — Andrew  Warner. 

Treasurer — Benjamin  H.  Field. 

Librarian — George  H.  Moore,  LL.  D. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 


$^*  Contributors  to  the  RECORD  will  please  write 
on  thin  paper  whenever  it  shall  be  convenient  for 
them  to  do  so. 

CORRECTION. — A  mortifying  blunder  was  made 
by  the  printer  on  pages  551  and  552  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  RECORD,  by  transposing  portions  of 
an  article  on  "Washington  in  Undress."  The 
reader  may  make  the  matter  intelligible  by  first 
reading  to  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  in  the  first 
column  on  page  551,  and  then  skipping  over  the 
portion  of  the  letter  of  Washington  on  that  page 
and  resuming  the  perusal  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  paragraph  in  the  second  column  on  the  same 
page,  immediately  under  the  signature  of  Wash- 
ington, continuing  to  the  end  of  the  article  on  page 
553,  and  then  resuming  at  the  paragraph  on  page 


551,  beginning,  "What  does  Dr.  Craik  say,"  &c. 
It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  no  such  blunders  will 
be  made  in  the  future. 

THE  SAXON — A  PREDICTION. — On  the  i3th  of 
November,  1873,  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  in  a  lecture 
at  Boston,  uttered  the  following  words:  "It  does  not 
suit  our  Saxon  men  to  use  their  muscle.  The  gen- 
uine Yankee  disdains  work  ;  he  makes  his  brains 
work  for  him.  This  is  not  the  age  of  work ;  we 
make  our  brain  do  the  work  of  ten  thousand  hands. 
We  work  through  invention,  through  sagacity.  We 
stand  to-day  in  Boston  and  laboriously  lay  a  wire  to 
San  Francisco,  5000  miles  away,  and  with  one  man 
at  each  end  of  the  wire  we  send  a  message,  and 
think  it  a  grand  achievement.  But  the  men  at  each 
end  know  what  is  sent,  and  could  betray  the  con- 
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fidence reposed  in  them  if  they  pleased.  We  think 
we  have  reached  the  goal,  but  the  patient  ingenuity 
of  the  Saxon  blood,  of  the  Yankee  race,  will  keep 
at  work  until  finally  in  your  grand-children's  day  it 
will  send  a  message  from  San  Francisco  to  Boston 
without  a  wire;  no  man  at  either  end  will  know 
what  that  message  is,  and  it  will  run  both  ways  at 
the  same  time.  We  are  only  touching  just  on  the 
edge  or  fringe  of  the  garment,  and  undoubtedly 
electricity,  superseding  steam,  will  light  our  houses, 
perhaps  lift  us  into  the  air,  carry  us  across  the 
world,  and  absolutely  make  man  the  lord,  without 
a  movement,  of  creation.  But  the  Saxon  has  his 
great  demerits.  The  Roman  god  was  force  ;  the 
Greek  god  was  beauty ;  the  Arabian  god  sensuality ; 
the  Mohammedan  god  exquisite  perfumes,  the 
beauty  of  woman,  exquisite  wines;  the  Saxon  idea 
of  a  god  before  Christianity  had  come  to  the  race, 
was  not  an  out-door  scene;  it  was  no  beauty  like 
the  Greek;  his  heaven  was  a  hall,  beneath  whose 
;oof  were  gathered  the  victorious  warriors,  their 
battle-axes  dripping  blood,  and  they  were 
quaffing  the  means  of  intoxication  out  of -the  skulls 
of  their  enemies.  It  represented  two  ideas — force 
and  the  stimulus  to  victory,  and  then  enhancing 
the  delight  of  the  hour  of  victory  by  intoxication. 
And  if  you  will  watch  this  Saxon  race  of  ours  as  it 
marches  down  the  centuries  for  a  thousand  years, 
you  will  find  two  great  passions — see  it  in  England 
and  see  it  here — first,  to  trample  under  our  feet 
every  neighboring  race  to  clear  the  ground  around 
us,  allow  no  rival,  no  competitor.  The  genuine 
John  Bull  can  neither  bear  a  Scotchman  nor  an 
Irishman  unless  they  are  under  his  feet ;  the  genuine 
Yankee  must  absorb  Mexico,  invade  Mexico  and  take 
all  the  out-lying  islands.  And  it  must  intensify  this 
glory  of  conquest  by  adding  its  intoxicants,  and  so 
you  find  we  are  the  two  drunken est  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. — The 
records  of  this  Society  show  that  it  was  organized 
in  December,  1824,  by  the  following  named  gentle- 
men :  Roberts  Vaux,  Thomas  I.  Wharton,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin H.  Coates,  Stephen  Duncan,  William  Rawle, 
Jr.,  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar  and  George  Washington 
Smith.  Five  of  the  seven  are  now  dead.  One  of 
the  two  survivors  (Dr.  Coates)  is  now  the  senior 
Vice- President  of  the  Society. 

BENEFACTIONS. — James  Lick,  of  California,  has 
given  valuable  lots  in  San  Francisco  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Sciences,  on  which  they  may 
erect  a  building.  He  also  proposes  to  erect  a  first 
class  observatory  on  some  pinnacle  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range. 

DEATH  OF  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS. — Professor 
George  C.  Schaeffer,  Librarian  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  and  an  ardent  cultivator  of  the  phy- 
sical and  natural  sciences,  died  in  Washington  City, 
on  the  4th  of  October,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 


age.  On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  died  Mr.  Joseph 
Saxton,  superintendent  of  weights  and  measures  in 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey  Offices  at  Washing- 
ton City.  He  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  electro- 
magnetic machine  producing  an  elective  spark. 

SCIENTIFIC  REPORTS. — Professor  Hayden,  the 
industrious  geological  and  geographical  surveyor 
of  our  territories,  has  commenced  the  publication, 
in  five  stout  quarto  volumes,  of  the  general  results 
of  his  labors. 

AN  IMPORTANT  DECISION. — Thomas  G.  Williams 
graduated  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and 
was  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant,  in  July, 
1849.  In  March,  1861,  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, and  entered  the  Confederate  Army  as  an 
enemy  of  the  National  Government.  In  March, 
1867,  Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  declared 
that  until  further  orders,  it  should  be  unlawful  for 
any  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  to  "  pay 
any  account,  claim  or  demand  against  said  Govern- 
ment which  accrued  or  existed  prior  to  the  I5th 
day  of  April,  1861,  in  favor  of  any  person  who 
promoted  and  encouraged,  or  in  any  manner  assisted 
in  the  late  rebellion."  In  March,  Congress  by  act 
removed  the  disabilities  from  Thomas  G.  Williams, 
imposed  by  the  3d  section  of  the  I4th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  Williams  made  a  demand  for 
back  pay,  claiming  that  the  Act  of  last  March  mo- 
dified the  operations  of  the  joint  resolution  of  1867, 
so  that  his  claim  was  made  valid  thereby.  The 
Attorney-General  of  the  United"  States  has  lately 
decided  that  as  his  claim  is  one  of  those  described 
in  said  joint  resolution,  it  cannot  be  allowed. 

OFFICES  FILLED  BY  ELECTION. — The  number  of 
offices  filled  by  election,  in  the  United  States,  is 
nearly  forty  thousand. 

LINDENWOLD. — The  residence  of  Martin  Van 
Buren,  who  was  President  of  the  United  States 
from  1837  to  1841,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
village  of  Kinderhook,  in  Columbia  county,  New 
York,  and  where  that  distinguished  man  died,  was 
lately  sold  for  $32,000  to  James  Van  Alstyne  and 
John  Van  Buren. 

AN  OLD  CHURCH. — On  the  last  Thanksgiving 
day,  the  religious  services  for  that  occasion  were 
held  for  the  last  time,  in  the  old  church  at  Long 
Meadow,  in  Massachusetts,  for  a  new  church  has 
just  been  erected  in  its  stead.  The  bell  that  rung 
out  to  call  the  people  to  a  thanksgiving  in  1873,  is 
the  same  metal  that  rung  out  peals  for  a  similar  oc- 
casion in  1767,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
By  excessive  ringing  on  the  occasion  of  the  procla- 
mation of  peace  in  1815,  the  old  bell  was  cracked, 
and  the  m'etal  was  cast  into  the  form  of  the  present 
bell. 

REDUCTION  OF  FEES. — The  Postmaster-General 
has  ordered  a  reduction  in  the  fees  for  registering 
domestic  letters  and  packages,  from  15  to  8  cents. 
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THE  FIRE  in  BOSTON.— The  number  of  buildings 
destroyed  by  the  fire  in  Boston  in  1872  was  776, 
and  the  total  loss  was  estimated  at  $75,000,000. 
In  one  year  from  the  date  of  that  calamity,  a  large 
majority  of  the  places  made  vacant  by  the  flames 
was  filled  by  more  substantial  structures. 

THE  KNICKERBOCKER  MAGAZINE.— In  the  RE- 
CORD'S notice  of  the  death  of  Louis  Gaylord 
Clarke,  it  was  stated,  on  the  authority  of  a  New 
York  city  journal,  that  the  "  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine" died  in  1859.  It  did  not  cease  to  exist,  until 
1867,  according  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Cornwallis. 
In  1864,  it  was  purchased  by  James  Holmes 
Agnew,  who  represented  the  late  Professor  Morse 
and  Charles  O'Connor,  and  it  became  the  organ  of 
the  "State  Rights"  party,  then  known  as  the 
"Peace  Party''  in  the  North,  who  nominated  Gen. 
McClellan  for  President.  Mr.  Agnew  edited  it  for 
three  years,  when  it  ceased  to  exist. 

MONUMENT  TO  GENERAL  LYON. — A  monument 
to  the  memory  of  General  Nathaniel  Lyon  has 
been  erected  over  his  grave  at  Eastford,  Connecti- 
cut. It  is  composed  of  white  marble — a  shaft  with 
base — resting  on  a  base  of  granite  four  feet  square. 
On  tablets  are  represented  the  general  on  horseback  ; 
the  names  of  the  battles  in  Mexico  in  which  he  was 
engaged ;  names  of  the  battles  in  which  he  fought 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  an  inscription  giving  the 
date  of  his  birth  and  the  date  and  place  of  his 
death.  On  the  shaft  may  be  seen  the  arms  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  shaft  itself  is  surmounted  by 
an  American  eagle  perched  upon  a  globe  of  marble. 

IMMIGRATION. — The  number  of  foreigners  who 
came  to  settle  in  our  country  during  the  year, 
ending  June  30,  1873,  was  459,803,  of  whom  275,- 
722  were  masculine  and  184,011  were  feminine. 
This  was  an  increase  of  more  than  54,000  over  the 
previous  year. 

MEDALS. — The  RECORD  would  call  attention 
to  a  series  of  Memorial  Medals,  which  have  been 
brought  to  its  notice.  They  were  issued  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Wood,  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

One  is  a  memorial  of  the  class  of  1869  of  Hav- 
erford  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  an  institution 
founded,  conducted  and  sustained  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  or  Quakers.  On  the  obverse  side  is  a 
view  of  the  College  building  in-  relief;  around  this 
are  the  words  HAVERFORD  COLLEGE,  PENNSYL- 
VANIA, and  beneath  it  the  date  1869.  On  the  re- 
verse side,  upon  a  girdle,  are  the  words,  NON  Doc- 
TIOR,  SED  MELIORE  DOCTRINA  IMBUTUS.  Within 
the  circle  of  this  girdle  is  the  figure,  in  relief,  of  a 
burning  antique  lamp,  and  beneath  it,  that  of  an 
open  Bible.  Around  these  are  the  words :  FOUNDED 


BY  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS,  1833.     MEMORIAL 
OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1869. 

Another  is  a  Norvvalk- Washington  Medal.  On 
the  obverse  side  is  a  profile  bust  of  Washington,  in 
military  dress,  with  the  words  :  NORWALK,  CON- 
NECTICUT, MEMORIAL.  Date,  1869.  On  the  re- 
verse is  the  inscription  :  BOUGHT  OF  THE  NOR- 
WAKE  INDIANS  BY  ROGER  LUDLOWE  AND  GAIT. 
SAMUEL  PATRICK,  1640.  FOUNDED,  1649. 
SETTLED  BY  ACT  OF  COURT,  1650.  BURNT  BY 
BRITISH  UNDER  TRYON.  1779.  BOROUGH  ^'COR- 
PORATION, 1836.  D.  &  N.  R.  R  OPENED  1852. 

POPULATION,  15,000. 

The  third  of  the  series  is  the  Johnson  Medal. 
On  the  obverse  side  is  the  profile  bust  of  the  late 
President  Johnson,  with  the  legend  ANDREW  JOHN- 
SON, I7TH  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
On  the  reverse  side,  in  relief,  is  a  shield  with  the 
combined  arms  of  the  Republic  and  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  inscription  :  PUBLIC  RECEP- 
TION AND  BANQUET  BY  THE  MUNICIPAL  AUTHOR- 
ITIES OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  AUG.  29,  1866. 

These  medals  are  struck  in  silver,  bronze  and 
white  metal,  and  are  for  sale  by  Edward  Cogan, 
408  State  Street,  Brooklyn,  and  J.  M.  Haseltine, 
1343  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. — The  report  of  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  tells  us  that  the  Congressional 
Library  now  contains  258,752  volumes,  of  which 
number  12,407  were  added  during  the  past  year. 
There  were  15,352  entries  for  copyright.  It  now 
possesses  a  large  amount  of  very  valuable  manu- 
scripts, in  addition  to  many  rare  books.  Its  rapid 
increase  calls  for  more  room  than  it  can  possibly 
have  in  the  Capitol,  and  a  new  fire-proof  building, 
which  Congress  has  authorized,  should  be  very 
speedily  erected.  The  size  and  importance  of  the 
collection  entitles  it  to  the  dignified  and  comprehen- 
sive name  of  the  National  Library  instead  of  its 
present  restricted  one  of  Congressional  Library. 

THE  HUTCHINSON  PAPERS. — The  ownership  of 
the  papers  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  royal 
governors  of  Massachusetts,  has  long  been  a  sub- 
ject for  dispute  between  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Historical  Society  of  that  State. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  much  earnest  discussion, 
with  the  laudable  wish  on  the  part  of  both,  to  be 
the  legal  possessors  of  the  documents.  Recently  it 
was  agreed' to  leave  the  question  to  be  decided  by 
a  competent  arbitrator.  Robert  S.  Rantoul  was 
chosen  to  be  such  arbitrator,  and  on  Monday,  the 
1 9th  of  January,  he  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of 
the  Commonwealth .  The  manuscript  volumes  have, 
therefore,  been  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 
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OBITUARY, 


RICHARD  DELAFIELD. 


On  the  8th  of  November,  1873,  the  late  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  United  States  Army,  Major-General 
Richard  Uelafield,  died  at  Washington  City,  in  the 
presence  of  President  Grant,  General  Sherman,  and 
other  distinguished  officers  of  the  Army.  He  was 
a  native  of  New  York,  where  he  was  born  about 
the  year  1798,  and  was.  graduated  at  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  in  1818.  He  served  in  the  En- 
gineer corps  continuously  for  fifty-two  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  never  absent  from  duty  on  fur- 
lough, excepting  on  account  of  illness.  Ten  years 
after  his  graduation,  we  find  him  holding  the  rank 
of  captain  in  that  service.  Nearly  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal fortifications  in  our  country  built  before  the 
late  Civil  War,  were  either  designed,  advised,  con- 
structed or  superintended  by  him. 

In  1838,  Captain  Delafield  was  promoted  to 
Major  of  Engineers,  and  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Poinl,  which  position  he  held  until  1845. 
In  1855,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Crimea,  with  Col- 
onel McClellan  and  Major  Mordecai,  who  were  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  to  observe  the  fortifications 
and  military  movements  there.  Congress  published 
their  "  Report  on  the  Art  of  War  in  Europe,"  in 
1860.  From  1856  to  1 86 1,  Major  Delafield  was 
again  Supe'rintendent  at  Wrest  Point,  and  through  his 
energy  and  skill  as  an  administrative  officer,  he 
brought  that  Academy  to  a  state  of  high  discipline 
and  culture.  In  January,  1861,  he  was  relieved 
by  Captain  Beauregard,  who  remained  in  command 
only  thirty-six  hours,  when  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
ordered  Delafield  to  resume  command  there.  Beau- 
regard  at  once  assumed  the  command  of  men  in 
insurrection  in  South  Carolina. 

For  a  time  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  late 
Civil  War,  Major  Delafield  assisted  the  Governor 
of  New  York  in  organizing  and  equipping  state 
troops  for  the  field,  and  in  supplying  ordnance 
stores  for  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  defences ;  and  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1864,  on  the  decease  of  General 
Totten,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  his  corps  as 
Chief  Engineer,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  Briga- 
dier-General. That  office  he  held  until  August, 
1866,  when  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  retired  from 
active  service.  He  had  been  promoted  to  brevet 
Major-General  the  previous  year.  After  his  retire- 
ment he  served  as  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, until  his  death. 

Louis  JOHN  RUDOLPH  AGASSIZ, 

When  a  man  like  Professor  Agassiz  dies,  the 
earth  is  bereaved  and  all  mankind  are  mourners, 
for  he  stands  as  a  wise  interpreter  of  Nature  for  his 
race. 


Louis  Agassiz  was  a  descendant  of  Huguenots 
who  were  driven  from  France  by  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  was  a  son  of  six  genera- 
tions of  clergymen.  His  father  was  a  Protestant 
Pastor  of  a  parish  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  Switzer- 
land, where  Louis  was  born  on  the  28th  of  May,  1807. 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  mental 
vigor  and  large  attainments,  and  was  the  chief  su- 
perintendent of  his  early  education.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  years,  he  entered  the  Gymnasium  of  Bienne, 
in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  where  he  studied  several 
years,  spending  his  leisure  hours  in  fishing  and  the 
collection  of  insects.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  Gymna- 
sium, his  father  removed  to  the  town  of  Orbe,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Jura,  where  the  young  student's  mind 
was  turned  to  the  secrets  of  natural  history  and 
their  investigation,  during  his  vacation,  by  a  young 
clergyman  there.  To  the  study  of  plants  he  first 
applied  himself. 

After  leaving  the  Gymnasium,  young  Agassiz  en- 
tered the  college  of  Lausanne,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  afterward  he  studied  two  years  in  a 
medical  school  at  Zurich.  There  he  entered  the 
university  of  Heidelberg,  and  concluded  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  Munich,  where  he  was  a  fellow- 
student  with  Dollinger,  the  eminent  theologian,  and 
other  men  who  afterwards  became  distinguished. 
Whilst  he.  was  yet  a  student,  he  had  become  so 
skilful  a  scientist,  that  he  was  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  a  scientific  wor,k  on  Brazil,  which 
was  printed  in  Latin,  in  folio  form.  He  prepared 
the  ichthyological  portion  of  it,  and  so  well  was  his 
.task  performed  that  it  placed  him  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  naturalists.  He  was  diverted  from  his  pur- 
pose of  becoming  a  physician,  and  thenceforth  he 
devoted  his  life  to  scientific  investigation  and 
instruction. 

Agassiz's  first  important  publication,  was  a  Na- 
tural History  of  the  Fresh  Water  Fishes  of  Europe, 
which  was  issued  by  the  eminent  publisher,  Cotta. 
Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  these  labors,  he  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Erlangen,  and 
afterward  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Munich. 
His  thesis  on  the  latter  occasion  was  a  dissertation, 
in  Latin,  in  which  he  maintained  the  superiority 
of  woman.  His  mother  was  a  notable  example 
before  him. 

Young  Agassiz  next  pursued  his  studies  at  Vienna, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  investigations  concern- 
ing the  fishes  of  the  Danube,  fossil  as  well  as  living. 
In  this  pursuit  he  devoted  seven  years  before  com- 
mencing a  publication  on  the  subject.  He  visited 
the  principal  museums  of  Europe,  accompanied  by 
an  artist,  who  made  drawings  of  fossil  fishes  for 
him.  In  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  Hum- 
boidt  and  Cuvier.  The  latter  was  so  delighted  with 
the  young  Swiss  that  he  took  him  into  his  family. 
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On  the  invitation  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  in  his  native  country,  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  college 
there  in  1832.  He  was  then  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  had  an  enviable  reputation  in  all  scientific  circles 
in  Europe.  He  pursued  his  studies  of  nature  with 
intense  zeal,  visited  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  also  England.  The  Dublin  and  Edinburgh 
universities  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.,  and  he  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  Scientific  works  from  his 
mind  and  pen  were  sought  after  with  avidity.  His 
summer  vacations,  after  1836,  were  spent  among 
the  Alps,  where  he  studied  the  geological  formation 
of  the  glaciers ;  and  wherever  he  might  be,  he  was 
an  ardent  and  untiring  student  of  Nature  in  all  her 
wonderful  phases. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years,  Agassiz  arrived  in 
Boston,  from  Paris.  He  came  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  natural  history  and  geology  of 
this  country.  The  journey  was  made  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Humboldt,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  In  Boston  he  delivered  a  series 
of  scientific  lectures  to  large  audiences.  Having 
received  an  invitation  to  visit  every  point  of  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  in  vessels  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  he  determined  to  make  his  abode  in  our 
country.  He  lectured  in  some  of  the  principal 
cities^  visited  some  of  the  more  important  localities 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  where  geological  pheno- 
mena might  be  found,  and  in  1847,  the  Scientific 
School  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  committed  to  his 
charge.  In  1852  he  accepted  the  Professorship  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  but  at  the  end  of  two  winters 
spent  there,  he  returned  to  Boston.  Many  induce- 
ments were  held  out  to  him,  to  win  him  back  to  Eu- 
rope, but  in  vain.  The  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
awarded  him  a  prize,  and  offered  him  a  scien- 
tific chair.  He  found  wealthy  men  in  our  country 
ready  to  furnish  money  in  aid  of  his  investigations ; 
and  through  the  munificence  of  a  citizen  of  New 
York,  he  was  enabled  to  establish  a  scientific  school 
upon  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  opened  last  July  with  about  forty  scholars,  one- 
third  of  whom  were  women.  These  students  were 
advised  by  him  not  to  use  books,  but  to  study  Na- 
ture directly  and  work  therefrom.  Meanwhile 
Professor  Agassiz  had  published  much  and  was 
constantly  enriching  scientific  journals  by  his  con- 
tributions.  He  had  made  a  scientific  trip  to  Brazil, 
and  another  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  the  purpose 
of  discoveries  by  deep  sea  soundings  ;  and  he  was 
planning  largely  for  the  future  when  his  overtasked 
brain  refused  to  bear  the  burden  any  longer.  He 
was  prostrated  by  paralysis,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  I4th  of  December,  1873,  he  died,  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Professor  Agassiz  had  accepted  an  invitation 
from  President  Grant  and  others  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  this  winter,  at  Washington  City. 


It  was  expected  he  would  combat  many  of  Darwin's 
theories,  in  these  lectures,  for  he  was  opposed  to 
his  notions  of  "  development."  "  In  all  his  investi- 
gations," said  a  New  York  journal  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  "  and  amid  his  greatest  triumphs,  he  adhered 
firmly  to  the  belief  that  science,  so  far  as  his  ac- 
quaintance with  it  went,  instead  of  contradicting, 
always  confirmed  the  existence  of  a  superior  crea- 
tive power ;  and  while  some  who,  in  his  early  life, 
had  been  associated  with  him,  became  afterward 
pronounced  Atheists,  his  faith  never  wavered." 

JOHN  PARKER  HALE. 

The  death  of  this  distinguished  statesman  occur- 
red at  his  residence  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  in  December, 
1873.  HC  was  a  nat;ive  of  that  State,  having  been 
born  in  Rochester,  Strafford  county,  on  the  3 1st  of 
March,  1806.  At  the  Phillips  Academy,  in  Exeter, 
he  received  his  earlier  education,  and  was  gra- 
duated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1823,  where  he  was 
a  fellow-student  with  Hawthorn,  Longfellow,  Prof. 
Stowe,  Sargent  S.  Prentice  and  the  late  President 
Franklin  Pierce.  He  entered  upon  the  profession  of 
the  law,  and  his  private  life  was  spent  at  Dover. 
He  was  a  very  able  and  successful  lawyer ;  and  in 
1834,  President  Jackson  appointed  him  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  New  Hampshire. 
For  party  reasons  President  Tyler  removed  him  in 
1840.  He  was  a  pronounced  opponent  of  slavery, 
and  was  ranked  among  the  leaders  of  the  "  Aboli- 
tionists," when  that  name  was  a  reproach  in  the 
mind  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
He  acted  according  to  his  earnest  convictions 
and  his  conceptions  of  justice,  and  was,  at  all  times, 
an  outspoken  advocate  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves. 

In  1843,  Mr.  Hale  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress, wherein  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  sla- 
very was  becoming  very  warm.  He  was  renomi- 
nated  in  1845,  but  he  strenuously  opposed  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  because  he  believed  it  to  be 
a  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaveholders.  For 
this  course,  the  Democrats,  who  had  nominated 
him,  denounced  him  as  a  traitor,  called  a  conven- 
tion, and  nominated  another.  He  ran  as  an  inde- 
pendent candidate,  and  the  result  was,  no  one  was 
chosen  to  represent  his  district,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  an  election  for  a  candidate  to  receive  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes  cast.  In  1846  he  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  his  State  Assembly.  So  boldly  did  he 
defy  party  leaders  that  he  drew  to  his  standard  so 
many  independent  men,  that  he  was  chosen  to  re- 
present New  Hampshire  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  he  took  his  seat  in  1847,  he  was 
the  only  Senator  elected  on  the  Anti-Slavery  plat- 
form. He  remained  in  the  Senate  until  1855. 
Therein  he  fought  pro-slavery  men  of  every  shade 
in  politics  with  wit  and  good  humor  which  gave 
him  many  victories. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Hale  was  nominated  for  President 
by  the  "  Free  Soil"  party,  as  the  anti-slavery  poll- 
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ticians  and  their  followers  were  called,  and  received 
about   158,000  votes.     General  Pierce  was  elected 


the  expiration  of  his  second  senatorial  term.     He 
was  soon  afterward  rechosen,  and  served  several 


to  the  office,  and  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  years  longer  in  the  Senate,  until  President  Lincoln 
falling  under  the  control  of  the  Democrats,  Mr.  sent  him  to  Spain  as  United  States  minister.  In 
Hale  was  superseded  in  the  Senate  by  another,  at  that  capacity  he  performed  his  last  public  duties. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Records  of  the  Council  of  Safety  and  Governor 
and  Council  of  the  State  of  Vermont ;  to  which  are 
prefixed  the  Records  of  the  General  Conventions, 
from  July,  1775,  to  December,  1777.  Edited  and 
published  by  authority  of  the  State,  by  E.  P.  WAL- 
TON :  vol.  i,  8vo.  pp.  556. — This  is  the  title  of  an 
important  publication,  lately  issued  from  the  press 
of  J.  &  J.  M.  Poland,  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

The  editor  (Hon.  E.  P.  Walton)  has  given  to  the 
public,  in  this  work,  a  more  complete  record  of  the 
Council  of  Safety  than  any  collection  hitherto 
printed,  he  having  added  several  papers  which  Mr. 
Slade  omitted  in  his  "  State  Papers ;"  also  the 
names  which  Mr.  Slade  omitted,  Mr.  Walton  has 
supplied. 

The  Journal  of  the  Governor  and  Council  has 
never  been  printed  before ;  nor  has  the  Record  of 
the  Cumberland  County  Committee  of  Safety.  The 
State  has  done  a  patriotic  act  in  providing  for  the 
publication  of  these  and  other  documents  connected 
with  its  early  history ;  for  it  is  only  by  multiplying 
copies  by  the  press  can  there  be  any  absolute  surety 
of  their  preservation.  And  the  State  has  been  for- 
tunate in  the  employment  of  one  so  competent  to 
edit  these  documents,  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
which  Mr.  Walton  has  greatly  added  by  the  intro- 
duction of  explanatory  and  illustrative  matter  in 
foot-notes. 

This  first  volume  of  the  series  contains  a  record 
of  the  eight  General  Conventions  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants  for  the  independence,  organiza- 
tion and  defence  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  from  July, 
1775,  to  December,  1777,  the  first  four  of  which 
were  held  at  Dorset,  the  next  at  Westminster,  and 
the  remaining  three  at  Windor.  Also,  the  first 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Vermont ;  an  Account 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  t"he  State  of  Ver- 
mont, from  July  8th,  1777,  to  March  I2th  1778; 
Records  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  from  March 
I2th,  1778,  to  August  23d,  1779;  and  a  copious 
Appendix  containing  the  Proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress and  Committee  of  Safety  far  Cumberland 
County,  from  June,  1774,  to  September,  1777; 
Gloucester  County  Committee  of  Safety;  Tra  Al- 
len's Pamphlet,  containing  arguments  and  reasons 
why  the  District  of  New  Hampshire  had  best  be  a 
State ;  Manifesto  of  the  Westminster  Convention ; 
Address  of  Thomas  Young  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Vermont,  in  1777;  Chittenden's  Remarks  on  one 


of  the  Articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights ;  Brief 
Discussion  concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Vermont ;  An  account  of  the  first  union  of  New 
Hampshire  towns  with  Vermont,  in  1778-9;  Chit- 
tenden's Proclamation  of  Pardons,  June  3d,  1779; 
Ethan  Allen's  Vindication  of  the  Opposition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Vermont  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  of  their  right  to  form  an  independent  State, 
and  documents  on  the  enforcement  of  the  authority 
of  Vermont  in  Cumberland  County,  in  May,  1779. 
This  volume  will  soon  be  followed  by  another 
of  like  character.  It  is  embellished  with  well- 
engraved  portraits,  in  steel,  of  Governor  Chitten- 
den  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Joseph  Marsh. 

Historic  Fields  and  Mansions  of  Middlesex.  By 
SAMUEL  ADAMS  DRAKE.  Boston :  James  R.  Os- 
good  &  Co.,  I2mo.  pp.  442. — This  is  a  beautiful 
volume,  full  of  valuable  information,  from  the  pen 
of  the  accomplished  and  industrious  author  of 
"  Old  Landmarks  and  Personages  of  Boston"  It 
is  profusely  illustrated  by  views  of  places  and 
things,  twenty  of  which  are  by  the  heliotype  process, 
and  thirty-eight  are  engraved  on  wood.  It  also 
contains  a  heliotype  copy  of  an  old  map  of  Boston 
and  its  environs,  made  in  1775. 

The  author  declares  in  his  preface  that  his  book 
is  "neither  a  county  history  nor  a  relation  of  con- 
secutive events,  but  a  series  of  historico-colloquial 
rambles  among  the  memorable  places  of  Old  Mid 
dlesex,"  in  which  shire  the  city  of  Boston  is  situ- 
ated. "  Arm  and  arm,"  he  continues,  "  we  thread 
the  colonial  highways,  reading  history,  recounting 
traditions,  and  discussing  men  and  events  with  much 
freedom, — challenging  as  we  go  the  dwellings  of 
former  generations  to  yield  up  their  secrets,  not  in- 
deed to  reproduce  spectres,  but  living  objects, — reha- 
bilitating the  Old  and  arraying  it  beside  the  New." 

With  this  freedom  of  plan,  Mr.  Drake  has  made 
a  very  charming  book,  as  well  as  a  very  useful  one, 
for  he  has  successfully  labored  to  bring  into  cor- 
respondence the  narratives  of  events  with  the 
topography  of  the  theatres  of  such  events.  He  has 
sought  to  establish,  by  the  use  of  the  pen  and  pen- 
cil, memorials  of  places,  the  features  of  which  an 
overflowing  population  and  the  exigencies  of  indus- 
trial pursuits  have  changed.  The  book  is  an  essen- 
tial companion  to  his  former  one  above  noticed, 
composed  on  a  similar  plan. 
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Sir  William  Alexander  and  American  Coloniza- 
tion, including  three  Royal  Charters ;  A  tract 
on  colonization;  A  Patriot  of  the  County  of 
Canada  and  Long  Island,  and  the  Roll  of  the 
Knight*  and  Baronets  of  New  Scotland;  with  an- 
notations and  memoir  by  the  Rev.  EDMUND  F. 
SLAFTER,  A.  M.,  Boston.  Published  by  the  Prince 
Society,  1873,  small  quarto,  pp.  x,  283. 

Sir  William  Alexander  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
Baron,  and  was  born  in  1580.  At  fifteen  he  wrote 
verses  ;  at  twenty-three  published  a  tragedy  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  James,  afterwards  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  became  a  poet  of  some  note.  On  the 
accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne,  he  fol- 
lowed him  to  London,  and  afterwards  enjoyed  his 
continued  favor,  and  that  of  his  son  Charles  the 
First ;  was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
by  the  latter,  and  in  1633,  was  created  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling. He  died  in  1640. 

In  1621,  he  became  greatly  interested,  "  exceed- 
ingly inflamed,"  as  he  expresses  it,  in  American 
colonization,  and  obtained  a  charter  from  James, 
of  territory,  embracing  the  present  provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  extending 
northerly  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  under  the  name 
of  New  Scotland.  The  two  following  years  he  fitted 
out  vessels  and  made  great  and  expensive  efforts  to 
plant  and  sustain  a  colony  on  the  American  coast, 
in  which  he  was  unsuccessful.  But  notwithstand- 
ing his  failure,  his  colonization  ambition  was  not 
abated.  In  order  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  subject,  he  published  in  1625,  an  able  and  ela- 
borate paper  entitled  "  An  Encouragement  to 
Colonization,"  with  a  map  of  his  grant  and  contig- 
uous territory.  In  furtherance  of  his  efforts  King 
Charles  founded  an  order  of  knighthood,  to  be  con- 
ferred on  such  of  his  Scottish  subjects  as  should 
pay  a  specified  sum  of  money,  or  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  colonists  ;  and  he  issued  to  Sir  William 
a  new  charter,  providing  extensive  baronies  in  New 
Scotland,  for  the  newly  created  knights.  This  pro- 
ject for  obtaining  the  means  for  founding  a  colony 
was  slow  in  operation,  and  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful. In  1628,  during  the  war  with  France,  Sir 
William  procured  from  King  Charles  a  charter  of 
"  The  County  and  Lordship  of  Canada  "  of  several 
hundred  miles  in  width,  and  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  and  the  same  year  Port  Royal  in  New  Scot- 
land, which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the 
French,  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  body  of  colo- 
nists with  the  oldest  son  of  Sir  William  as  Governor, 
but  on  the  return  of  peace  in  1630,  it  was  restored 
to  France.  The  Earl  of  Stirling,  under  the  charter 
of  New  England,  of  1620,  also  became  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  and  through  a  con- 
veyance of  that  council,  prior  to  the  surrender  of 
its  powers  to  the  crown  in  1635,  acquired  title  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Maine  and  to 
the  Islands  of  Long  Island,  Nantucket  and  Martha's 
Vineyard.  This  title  was  afterwards  transferred  by 


the  Earl's  heirs  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  and  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  his  brother,  King  Charles,  in 
his  charter  of  New  Netherland,  in  1664. 

The  important  ancient  papers  and  documents  con- 
tained in  this  publication,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Slafter's  annotations  and  his  highly  interesting 
memoir  of  Sir  William  Alexander,  throw  much 
light  on  early  European  attempts  to  colonize  this 
country,  and  on  the  many  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  success.  The  work  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  preciously  valuable  publications  of 
the  "Prince  Society,"  and  entitles  the  author  to  the 
earnest  thanks  of  historical  students. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Southern  Historical  Con- 
vention, which  assembled  at  the  Montgomery  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  on  the  \\th  of  August,  1873, 
and  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society  as  re-organ- 
ized, with  the  Address  by  General  Jubal  A.  Early, 
delivered  before  the  Convention  on  the  first  day  of 
its  Session.  Baltimore :  Turnbull  Brothers,  pub- 
lishers to  the  Southern  Historical  Society.  I2mo.  pp. 
44.  The  RECORD  has  already  given  a  brief  account 
of  the  meeting  at  Montgomery  Springs,  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society. 
According  to  this  record  of  the  proceedings,  the 
following  are  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the 
Society  : 

President — General  Jubal  A.  Early,  Va. 

Vice- President—  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Va. 

Secretary  and  ex-officio  Treasurer — G.  W.  Mum- 
ford,  Va. 

Vice- Presidents  of  States — Gen.  Isaac  R.  Trim- 
ble, Md.;  Gov.  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  N.  C.  ;  General 
M.  C.  Butler,  S.  C.;  Gen.  A.  H.  Colquit,  6Vz./ Ad- 
miral R.  Semmes,  Ala.;  Col.  W.  Call,  fla,;  Gen. 
Wm.  T.  Martin,  Miss.;  Gen.  J.  B.  Hood,  La.;  Col. 
T.  M.  Jack,  Texas;  Hon.  A.  G.  Garland,  Ark.', 
Gov.  Isham  G.  Harris,  Tenn.;  Gen.  J.  S.  Marma- 
cluke,  Mo.;  Gen.  S.  B.  Buckner,  Ky.;  W.  W.  Cor- 
coran, Esq.,  D.  C. 

Richmond,  Va.,  the  capital  of  the  late  Confederacy, 
is  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society. 

Early  Days  of  the  Presbyterian  Branch  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
By  EDWARD  D.  NEILL. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  discourse  delivered  in  sub- 
stance, in  September,  1873,  before  the  Synod  of 
Minnesota,  in  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Minnea- 
polis, over  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neill,  the  author, 
presides.  It  is  a  historical  narrative  of  events  in 
Minnesota,  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  which  Mr.  Neill  himself  was  a  conspi- 
cuous actor.  From  the  pen  of  one  who  is  a  careful 
historian,  this  discourse  possesses  an  interest  outside 
of  the  association  whose  history  it  recounts.  It  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  general  history  of  that 
north-western  State,  whose  growth  is  a  marvel  in 
the  story  of  our  Republic. 
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CITIZEN  GENET: 


EDMUND  CHARLES  GENET,  better  known 
as  "  Citizen  Genet,"  occupied  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  public  attention  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  closing  decade  of  the  last 
century.  He  came  hither  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1793,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  so-called  French  Republic. 

1  The  portrait  of  M.  Genet  above  given,  is  a  care- 
ful copy  of  an  engraving,  by  Chretien,  from  a 
painting  from  Fouquet,  done  in  1793. 


Although  he  was  a  brother  of  Madame 
Campan,  the  bosom  friend  and  faithful 
companion  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 
Edmund  Charles  was  an  ardent  Repub- 
lican. He  was  only  thirty  years  of  age 
when  he  came  to  represent  that  revolu- 
tionary government;  and  with  all  the 
ardor  of  young  manhood  he  entered  upon 
his  mission  here,  with  an  aggressive  spirit 
which  soon  brought  him  into  trouble. 


Entered  according  to  A6i  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1874,  by    John    E.  Potter    £    Company,  in  the 
Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington, 
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The  elements  of  two  powerful  parties, 
known  respectively  as  Federalist  and  Re- 
publican or  Democratic,  were  then  crys- 
talizing  into  permanent  form,  the  1'atter 
strongly  sympathizing  with  the  Revolution- 
ary movements  in  France,  and  the  former 
holding  a  conservative  position  in  relation 
thereto.  To  the  Republican  party  Genet 
was  naturally  and  powerfully  drawn. 

President  Washington  had  no  confidence 
in  the  self-constituted  rulers  of  France 
or  their  system  of  government.  "They 
are  ready  to  tear  each  other  in  pieces," 
he  wrote  to  Governor  Lee,  of  Vir- 
ginia, "and  will,  more  than  probably, 
prove  the  worst  foes  the  country  has." 
He  had  observed,  with  alarm,  the  demon- 
strations of  his  countrymen  in  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  French  revolutionists,  and 
when  Genet  arrived  he  was  preparing  his 
famous  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  which 
so  offended  the  French  democracy,  their 
representative  and  their  friends  in  this 
country. 

Genet  was  sent  over  in  a  French  frigate, 
and  landed  at  Charleston,  tn  South  Caro- 
lina, early  in  April,  1793.  War  between 
France  and  England  had  begun,  and 
Genet  brought  with  him  from  his  govern- 
ment blank  commissions  for  naval  and 
military  service.  Encouraged  by  the 
warm  greetings  of  the  Republicans,  he 
proceeded  to  fit  out  two  privateers  at 
Charleston,  before  journeying  to  Philadel- 
phia and  laying  his  credentials  before  the 
President  of  our  Republic.  One  of  these 
privateers  was  L?  Embus  cade +  the  vessel 
that  brought  the  zealous  propagandist  to 
our  shores.  These  privateers  sailed  from 
Charleston,  with  the  good  wishes  of  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
citizens,  to  depredate  on  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  with  whom  we  had  a  sol- 
emn treaty  of  amity. 

Meanwhile  President  Washington  had 
issued  a  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  warn- 
ing all  citizens,  under  pains  and  penalties, 
not  to  engage  in  any  belligerent  acts  to- 
wards either  France  or  England.  This 
proclamation  was  assailed  by  the  Republi- 
cans, who  were  called  ' '  The  French 
Party."  It  was  denounced  as  a  "royal 


edict,"  a  "daring  and  unwarrantable 
assumption  of  Executive  power."  So  en- 
couraged, Genet  defied  the  President. 
Empowered  to  give  authority  to  every 
French  consul  in  the  United  States  to  con- 
stitute himself  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  to 
dispose  of  prizes  captured  by  French 
cruisers  and  brought  into  American  ports, 
he  sent  out  his  privateers,  and  soon  after- 
wards made  his  way  to  Philadelphia. 
L*  Embuscade  went  prowling  up  the  coast, 
seizing  several  vessels,  and  at  last  captured 
a  fine  British  merchantman  within  the 
capes  of  the  Delaware.  Then  she  sailed 
up  to  Philadelphia  in  triumph,  displaying 
at  her  foremast  a  flag,  on  which  were  the 
words,  "  Enemies  of  Equality,  reform  or 
tremble."  From  her  mainmast  was  a 
banner  inscribed  •  "Freemen,  we  are  your 
friends  and  brethren  ;"  and  from  the  miz- 
zen-mast  waved  a  flag  on  which  were  the 
words  :  "  We  are  armed  for  the  defence  of 
the  rights  of  man." 

L1  Embus  cade  was  greeted  on  her  arrival  at 
Philadelphia  by  a  great  assemblage  of  peo- 
ple on  the  brink  of  the  river.  This  crowd 
she  saluted  with  the  discharge  of  fifteen 
heavy  guns,  which  were  answered  on  the 
shore  by  cheer  after  cheer,  and  gun  for 
gun.  This  vessel  was  the  precursor  of  the 
ambassador,  who  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
after  a  land  journey,  fourteen  days  later. 
According  to  preconcert,  a  number  of  cit- 
izens met  him  at  the  Schuylkill  and  es- 
corted him  into  the  city,  whilst  cannon 
roared  and  the  bells  rung  out  joyous 
peals.  There  he  received  addresses  from 
societies  and  the  citizens  at  large  ;  and  so 
anxious  were  his  admirers  to  offer  incense 
to  their  Gallic  idol,  that  he  was  invited  to 
a  public  dinner  before  he  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public. 

That  banquet  was  held  on  the  23d  of 
May.  Meanwhile  Genet  had  presented 
his  credentials.  That  was  on  the  igth. 
He  found  himself,  quite  unexpectedly,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  cold  dignity  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Washington,  which  fairly  chilled 
his  marrow.  He  was  made  to  feel  his 
littleness  and  impertinence,  whilst  stand- 
ing before  that  representative  of  the  best 
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men  and  soundest  principles  of  the 
new  nation.  He  withdrew  from  the  audi- 
ence abashed  and  subdued,  having  heard 
from  the  lips  of  Washington  sentiments  of 
sincere  regard  for  the  French  people,  that 
touched  the  sensibilities  of  his  heart,  and 
he  had  felt,  in  the  genuine  courtesy  and 
severe  simplicity  and  frankness  of  the 
President's  manner,  wholly  free  from  effer- 
vescent enthusiasm,  a  withering  rebuke,  not 
only  of  the  adulators  in  public  places,  but 
also  of  his  own  pretentious  aspirations  and 
ungenerous  duplicity.  In  his  address  to 
Washington  he  used  most  affectionate 
terms  in  professions  of  the  most  profound 
regard  for  the  government  and  people  of 
the  United  States,  whilst  he  carried  in  his 
pocket  official  authority  to  stir  up  discord 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain, 
and  in  his  heart  a  determination  to  defy 
the  man  whom  he  was  attempting  to  de- 
ceive. 

Genet  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  frigid 
presence  of  Washington  to  the  tropical 
heats  of  his  political  friends.  He  affected 
to  be  shocked  by  the  evidences  of  mon- 
archical tendencies  in  the  Presidential 
mansion.  He  had  actually  seen  a  bust 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  in  the  vestibule 
of  that  house — the  man  with  whom  the 
United  States  had  then  held  a  cove- 
nant of  friendship  for  fifteen  years,  and 
who  had  lately  been  murdered  by  the  po- 
litical friends  of  Genet  in  France.  He 
was  astonished  by  seeing  in  the  room  of 
the  President  medallions  of  the  late  king 
and  his  family.  He  found  other  griev- 
ances to  complain  of,  but  received  balm 
for  his  wounded  spirit  at  the  banquet, 
where  his  ears  were  greeted  with  the  stir- 
ring strains  of  the  Marseillaise  Hymn,  an 
ode  in  French,  composed  for  the  occasion, 
and  toasts  full  of  the  sentiments  of  "  Lib- 
erty and  Equality."  His  eyes  were  de- 
lighted with  a  "  tree  of  liberty"  on  the 
table,  and  the  flags  of  the  two  nations — 
both  tri-color — fraternally  enfolded.  His 
heart  was  made  glad  and  his  proud  spirit 
of  defiance  was  strengthened  by  having  the 
bonnet  rouge — the  red  cap  of  liberty — 
placed  upon  his  own  head  first,  and  then 
upon  the  head  of  each  guest,  whilst  the 


wearer,  under  the  inspiration  of  its  sym- 
bolism, uttered  some  patriotic  sentiment. 
Bright  were  his  hopes  when  he  saw  the 
officers  and  sailors  of  his  privateer  em- 
braced with  a  "fraternal  hug"  by  each  guest 
at  that  banquet  table.  And  he  felt  great 
joy  on  hearing  that  in  January  previous 
the  Republicans  or  Democrats  of  Boston  had 
held  a  grand  fete  in  honor 'of  the  Jacobins 
who  slew  their  king,  when  an  ox  was 
roasted  whole,  decorated  with  ribbons, 
and  borne  upon  a  car  drawn  by  sixteen 
horses,  while  from  its  horns  the  French  and 
American  flags  were  displayed.  So  the 
ox  was  paraded  through  the  streets,  fol- 
lowed by  carts  bearing  sixteen  hundred 
loaves  of  bread  and  two  hogsheads  of 
punch,  which  were  distributed  among  the 
people.  Then  a  goodly  company  of  three 
hundred,  with  Lieutenant-Governor  Sam- 
uel Adams  at  their  head,  sat  down  to  a 
banquet  in  Faneuil  Hall.  Cakes,  stamped 
with  the  words  "  Liberty  and  Equality," 
were  given  to  all  the  Boston  school-chil- 
dren, and  prisoners  for  debt  were  released 
from  jail.  A  little  later,  the  anniversary 
of  the  French  alliance  was  celebrated  by  a 
public  dinner  in  Philadelphia,  at  which 
Governor  MifHin  presided.  These  things 
were  sweet  morsels  of  comfort  for  Genet, 
whilst  shivering  under  the  shadows  of  Gov- 
ernment frowns. 

Genet's  presence  gave  intensity  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Republicans,  and  "Demo- 
cratic Societies,"  in  imitation  of  the 
Jacobin  Clubs  of  Paris,  were  formed  and 
operated  in  secret.  But  there  were  other 
citizens  in  Philadelphia  (as  elsewhere),  who 
were  not  led  away  by  the  popular  feeling. 
On  the  day  when  Genet  arrived  in  that 
city,  an  address  signed  by  three  hundred 
of  the  most  substantial  citizens,  was  pre- 
sented to  Washington,  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed the  soundest  loyalty  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  his  Proclamation  of  Neu- 
trality. • 

The  government,  unawed  by  the  storm 
of  passion  which  prevailed,  went  steadily 
forward  in  the  path  of  right  and  duty. 
The  British  merchantman  was  restored  to 
its  owners ;  the  privateers  were  ordered  to 
leave  American  waters.  Americans  on 
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board  of  them  were  arrested  and  indicted 
for  a  violation  of  law ;  and  Chief  Justice 
Jay  declared  it  to  be  duty  to  present 
for  trial,  all  such  offenders.  Genet  stormed 
and  threatened,  and  his  words  of  defiance 
were  used  as  texts  by  the  Republican 
newspapers  for  tirades  of  abuse.  The 
Democratic  Societies  became  more  bold 
and  active,  and  the  French  minister,  mis- 
taking the  popular  clamor  for  deliberate 
public  opinion,  actually  began  the  fitting 
out  of  another  privateer,  at  Philadelphia, 
which  he  named  The  Little  Democrat. 
Washington  was  then  absent  at  Mount 
Vernon.  Jefferson,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Governor  Mifflin,  who  were  Genet's 
political  friends,  became  disgusted,  and 
when  Washington  returned,  his  cabinet 
answered  "No,"  to  his  question,  "  Is  the 
minister  of  the  French  Republic  to  set  the 
acts  of  the  government  at  defiance  with 
impunity?"  It  was  agreed,  in  cabinet 
council,  that  the  French  government  should 
be  requested  to  recall  him,  because  he  was 
offensive  to  that  of  the  United  States.  He 
threatened  to  appeal  to  the  people  against 
the  President,  but  he  soon  perceived  that 
his  impertinence  had  caused  a  great  change 
in  the  popular  sentiment. 

Genet  was  recalled  and  another  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place,  but  he  never  returned 
to  France.  A  change  of  factions  had 
taken  place  there  which  seemed  to  make 
it  prudent  for  him  not  to  return.  He  had 
left  Philadelphia  and  made  his  residence 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  be- 
came a  naturalized  citizen,  and  married 
Cornelia  Tappan  Clinton,  daughter  of 
Governor  George  Clinton,  who  was  a 
leading  Democrat  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  Genet  was  a  man  of  eminent 
ability,  became  a  good  citizen  of  the  Re- 
public and  an  ornament  to  American  so- 
ciety. Only  in  his  official  conduct  was 
he  worthy  of  blame,  and  in  that  he  has 
been  eloquently  defended.  At  home  he 
had  been  in  honorable  employment,  hold- 
ing the  commission  of  Adjutant-General 
of  the  armies  of  France,  Minister  to  Hol- 
land, and  an  agent  for  revolutionizing 
Geneva  and  annexing  it  to  France.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  Osgood,  the  first 
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Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Genet  owned  a  handsome  estate 
near  Greenbush,  opposite  Albany.  He 
took  great  interest  in  agriculture,  and 
wrote  much  upon  that  subject :  he  was 
also  a  man  of  science,  and  an  ardent  friend 
of  internal  improvements  in  his  adopted 
country.  I  have  before  me  an  autograph 
letter  of  his  (from  which  the  fac-simile  of 


his  name  here  given  has  been  copied),  in 
which  he  sets  forth  his  plan  for  building  a 
bridge  across  the  Hudson  at  Albany.  He 
died  at  his  seat  near  Greenbush  (Prospect 
Hill),  of  an  illness  occasioned  by  his  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting  of  an  agricultural 
society,  of  which  he  was  President.  His 
remains  were  buried  in  the  graveyard  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Green- 
bush,  and  over  his  grave  is  a  plain  marble 
slab,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :— 

"  Under  this  humble  stone  are  interred 
the  remains  of  EDMUND  CHARLES  GENET, 
late  Adjutant-General,  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary and  Consul- General  from  the 
French  Republic  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  was  born  at  Versailles, 
parish  of  St.  Louis,  in  France,  January 
8th,  1763,  and  died  at  Prospect  Hill,  town 
of  Greenbush,  July  i4th  1834. 

"Driven  by  the  storms  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  shades  of  retirement,  he  de- 
voted his  talents  to  his  adopted  country, 
where  he  cherished  the  love  of  liberty  and 
virtue.  The  pursuits  of  literature  and 
science  enlivened  his  peaceful  solitude, 
and  he  devoted  his  time  to  usefulness  and 
benevolence.  His  last  moments  were  like 
his  life,  an  example  of  fortitude  and  true 
Christian  philosophy.  His  heart  was  love 
and  friendship's  sun,  which  has  set  on  this 
transitory  world,  to  rise  with  radiant  splen- 
dor beyond  the  grave." 
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OUR    FOREFATHERS'    SONG. 


Editor  of  American  Historical  Record : — 
In  a  copy  of  "The  Massachusetts  Mag- 
azine" for  the  month  of  January,  1791,  I 
find  the  accompanying  song,  which  is 
probably  the  oldest  of  American  origin. 
Though  the  poetry  is  of  but  little  merit,  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  song  entitles  it  to 
preservation  in  the  RECORD.  As  the 
magazine  from  which  it  is  taken  is  a  scarce 
work,  I  presume  it  is  entirely  unknown  to 
a  large  majority  of  your  readers. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  POTTS. 
Camden,  New  Jersey. 


"  To   the    Editors    of  the    Massachusetts 
Magazine. 

"  Gentlemen  : — 

"  The  following  song  is  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  old.  The  British 
are  passionately  attached  to  the  remains  of 
their  ancient  poetry.  I  wish  to  encourage 
a  similar  spirit  in  America. 

Yours,     J.    F." 


New  England's  annoyances,  you  that  would  know 

them, 
Pray  ponder  these  verses  which  briefly  doth  show 

them. 

OUR  FOREFATHERS'  SONG. 

[Composed  about  the  year  1630.] 

I. 

The  place  where  we  live  is  a  wilderness  wood, 
Where    grass  is  much  wanting  that's  fruitful  and 

good ; 

Our  mountains  and  hills  and  our  valleys  below 
Being  commonly  covered  with  ice  and  with  snow  ; 
And  when  the  north-west  wind  with  violence  blows, 
Then  every  man  pulls  his  cap  over  his  nose  ; 
But  if  any's  so  hardy  and  will  it  withstand, 
He  forfeits  a  finger,  a  foot  or  a  hand. 

II. 

But  when  the  spring  opens,  we  then  take  the  hoe, 
And  make  the  ground  ready  to  plant  and  to  sow  ; 
Our  corn  being  planted,  and  seed  being  sown, 
The  worms  destroy  much  before  it  is  grown  ; 
And  when  it  is  growing  some  spoil  there  is  made, 
By  birds  and  by  squirrels  that  pluck  up  the  blade ; 


And  when  it  is  come  to  full  corn  in  the  ear, 
It  is  often  destroyed  by  racoon  and  by  deer. 

III. 

And  now  our  garments  begin  to  grow  thin, 
And  wool  is  much  wanted,  to  card  and  to  spin ; 
If  we  can't  get  a  garment  to  cover  without, 
Our  other  in  garments  are  1  clout  upon  clout ; 
Our  clothes  we  brought  with  us  are  apt  to  be  torn, 
They  need  to  be  clouted  soon  after  they're  worn  ; 
But  clouting  our  garments  they  hinder  us  nothing, 
Clouts     double,    are     warmer    than   single   whole 
clothing. 

IV. 

If  fresh  meat  be  wanting,  to  fill  up  our  dish, 

We  have   carrots  and  pumpkins  and   turnips  and 

fish; 

And  is  there  a  mind  for  a  delicate  dish 
We  repair  to  the  clam-banks,  and  there  we  catch 

fish. 
Instead  of  pottage  and  puddings  and  custards  and 

pies, 

Our  pumpkins  and  parsnips  are  common  supplies  ; 
We  have  pumpkins  at  morning  and  pumpkins  at 

noon ; 
If  it  was  not  for  pumpkins  we  should  be  undone. 


If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt, 
We  must  be  contented  and  think  it  no  fault ; 
For  we  can  make  liquor  to  sweeten  our  lips, 
Of  pumpkins  and  parsnips  and  walnut  tree  chips. 
Now  while  some  are  going  let  others  be  coming, 
For  while  liquor's  boiling  it  must  have  a  scumming : 
But  I  will  not  b^ame  them,  for  birds  of  a  feather 
By  seeking  their  fellows  are  flocking  together. 

VI 

But  you  whom  the  Lord  intends  hither  to-  bring, 
Forsake  not  the  honey  for  fear  of  the  sting; 
But  bring  both  a  quiet  and  contented  mind, 
And  all  needful  blessings  you  surely  will  find.2 


1  "  Clout,  signifies  patching." 

2  "  77/i?  above  was  taken  memcriter,from  the  lips 
of  an   old  lady,    at   the   advanced  period  of  92. 
There  is  visibly   a  break  in  the  sense,  commencing 
at  the  fifth  line  of  the  fifth    verse.     We    conceive 
that  four  lines  have   been   lost;,  and    are   also  of 
opinion  that  the  four  last  lines   of  the   fifth   verse, 
and    all    of  the   sixth,    belong  together.     Perhaps 
some  poetical  antiquarian  may  favor  us  with  a  cor- 
recter  edition." 
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THE  DAR1EN  LANGUAGE. 

PAPEB  READ  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  Nov.  I2TH,  1873,  BY 

C.  HERMANN  BERENDT. 

(The  Hon.  JOHN  RUSSELL  BARTLETT  in  the  Chair.) 
With  a  Map.1 


DURING  the  last  U.  S.  Darien  Expedition 
a  vocabulary  of  one  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages spoken  on  the  Isthmus  has  been 
collected  by  Commander  E.  P.  Lull.  It 
was  presented  to  the  American  Philolog- 
ical Association  at  its  last  summer  meeting 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Trumbull,  of  Hartford,  and 
submitted  to  a  comparison  with  the  list  of 
Darien-words,  given  by  Lionel  Wafer,  one 
of  the  corsair  Dampier's  men,  demonstra- 
ting their  identity  or  near  relationship. 
By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Trumbull  and  Prof. 
Whitney,  I  have  been  permitted  to  ex- 
amine the  manuscript  (which  I  hope  we 
shall  see  published  soon),  and  to  compare 
it  with  other  vocabularies  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  I  have  found  that  the  lan- 
guages and  dialects  of  that  territory  are  to 
be  divided  into  two  groups,  which  have 
little,  if  any,  affinity  between  themselves, 
as  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  from  the 
scanty  materials  existing. 

The  Cholo  or  Ckoco  dialects  constitute 
one  of  these  groups.  They  are  spoken  in 
the  Colombian  department  .of  Choc6,  be- 
tween the  Atrato  river  and  the  Pacific, 
and  also,  according  to  Dr.  Cullen,  at  some 
hamlets  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Chu- 
cunaque  river.  We  have  small  vocabularies 
from  Mollien,  Columbia,  in  1822  and  1823, 
p.  450,  so  quoted  from  Snider's  La  Crea- 
tion  et  ses  Master es,  Paris,  1858,  p.  401,  in 
Bolleaert's  Antiquarian,  etc.,  Researches, 
London,  1860,  p.  65) ;  from  Cullen, 
(Journal  of  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  xx.,  London,  1851,  pp.  189,  190),  and 
from  See  man  {Transactions  American 
Ethnological  Society,  vol.  iii.,  New  York 
1853,  pp.  179-181). 

The  other  group  covers  the  isthmus  from 

1  The  author  has  written  on  the  above  map, 
(which  is  a  fac  simile  of  his  original),  the  names  of 
extinct  tribes,  those  of  places  no  more  existing  or 
the  ancient  names  of  rivers,  &c.,  which  are  known 


the  head  waters  of  the  Tuyra  River  through 
Darien  and  a  part  of  Panama.  This  is  the 
identical  territory  where  the  Spanish  con- 
querors found  all  along  small  independent 
caziquedoms,  all  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, the  Cueva,  and  a  dialect  of  it  called 
Coiba.  The  latter  was  spoken  west  of 
Panama  unto  the  territory  of  Chame,  and 
said  to  have  been  of  greater  refinement 
(lengua  mas  cortesana).  Further  west  the 
discoverers  met  with  a  great  variety  of  lan- 
guages, almost  every  village  having  its  own 
tongue.  As  such  are  particularly  named 
the  Cfo>7/-language,  that  of  Escoria,  that 
of  Paris,  &c.,  and  further  on,  to  the  south 
of  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  in  the  region  made 
famous  some  twenty  years  ago  by  the  dis- 
covery of  numerous  gold  images,  the 
language  of  the  Dolegas,  who  to  this 
day  preserve  great  skill  in  working 
metals.  It  is  believed  that  the  word 
Cueva  is  simply  a  corruption  of  Coiba, 
and  Coiba  a  misnomer,  as  the  word  is  said 
to  mean  "far  away"  in  the  Cueva  lan- 
guage. The  Spaniards  at  Santa  Maria  and 
Acla  applied  it  to  the  western  regions,  be- 
cause the  Indians,  when  asked  where  their 
gold  came  from,  pointed  to  the  west,  say- 
ing, "Coiba!  Coiba!" 

This  Cueva  nation  was  found  in  a  com- 
paratively advanced  state  of  civilization. 
We  have  accounts  of  its  customs,  houses, 
dress,  mode  of  warfare,  &c.,  in  the  earlier 
reports  of  the  conquerors,  and  find  pre- 
served by  two  of  them  (Oviedo  and  An- 
dagoya),  about  a  dozen  words  of  its  lan- 
guage. The  Spaniards  have  recorded  the 
painful  stories  of  their  proceedings  in  in- 
troducing European  civilization  and  the 
"  religion  of  love"  among  those  redskinned 
savages.  Wholesale  slaughter  and  kidnap- 
to-day  by  other  names,  in  italics,  or  with  inclined 
capitals,  while  the  names  of  actual  existing  tribes, 
&c.,  appear  in  romau  letters. 
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ping  rapidly  reduced  the  number  of  the 
aborigi?ies ;  slave  trade  carried  the  Darien 
Indians  to  the  markets  and  into  the  mines 
of  the  Antilles,  and  the  remainder,  reduced 
to  servitude,  was  moved  from  one  place  to 
another  according  to  the  interests  or  the 
pleasure  of  the  cncomenderos,  the  mission- 
aries and  the  local  authorities.  Of  course, 
these  poor,  ill-used  people  escaped  to  the 
mountains  whenever  they  could,  to  live 
there  by  themselves  in  a  forlorn  state  or  to 
die  by  want,  rather  than  to  submit  to  the 
cruel  treatment  of  their  masters.  During 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
invasions  of  the  filibusters  and  of  the  Mos- 
quito Indians  caused  more  local  migrations 
on  the  isthmus,  and  effaced  what  rests  of  ori- 
ginal tribal  distinctions  might  have  been  ex- 
isting still.  It,  therefore,  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  history  no  further  mentions 
those  Cuevas. 

It  seems,  however,  that  they  have  not 
altogether  disappeared,  and  that  remnants 
of  the  Cueva  nation  exist  still  in  the 
country  of  their  ancestors,  forming  clus- 
ters here  and  there,  and  principally  along 
the-  Atlantic  coast  and  on  the  river  banks. 
There,  under  the  impotent  colonial  gov- 
ernment and  under  the  still  more  power- 
less administration  of  the  republic  of 
Colombia,  far  away  from  the  centres  of 
civilization  and  trade,  they  have  returned 
to  the  formation  of  tribal  connection, 
more  or  less  analogous  to  their  condition 
in  the  i6th  century,  in  a  state  of  absolute 
or  partial  independence  of  the  Colom- 
bian government.  The  various  explora- 
tions of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  practicability  of  pro- 
jected interoceanic  communications  have 
brought  forward  a  number  of  vocabula- 
ries under  different  names  of  tribes  and 
from  different  places,  which,  subjectec1.  to 
comparison,  demonstrate  a  very  near  af- 
finity between  these  languages  or  dialects. 
I  comprise  them  under  the  name  of 
DARIEN  PROPER,  following  Wafer,  who 
gave  that  name  to  his  vocabulary,  the  first 
published.  .He  crossed  the  Isthmus  from 
the  Bay  of  San  Miguel  to  that  of  Cale- 
donia. Mr.  Lull's  vocabulary,  the  last  col- 
lected, and  the  fullest  besides,  comprises 
402  words  and  24  phrases  from  Caledonia 


Harbor  and  San  Bias  Point.  His  forth- 
coming report  will  probably  give  us  more 
particulars  about  the  Indians  of  that  re- 
gion, where  De  Puydt's  account  places  the 
Mandingas  and  the  Anachacunas.  We 
have  further  Dr.  Culleh's  vocabulary  of 
the  TULE  language,  spoken  on  the  coast 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato  river 
and  the  Point  of  San  Bias.  It  was  pub- 
lished first  under  the  name  of  Yule  (which 
appears  to  be  a  misprint ;  the  word  tule 
means  man)  in  the  journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  xxi.,  London 
1 85 1,  and  again  with  corrections  and  ad- 
ditions in  vols.  iv.  and  vi.  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  same  Society.  De  Puydt's 
CUNA  vocabulary,  taken  between  the  At- 
rato and  the  headwaters  of  the  Tuyra 
river,  was  published  in  the  xxxvin.  vol- 
ume of  the  journal  of  the  same  corpora- 
tion in  I869.1  A  short  vocabulary  of  the 
CUNACUNA  (perhaps  a  plural  form  of  the 
word  Cuna],  without  information  about 
the  exact  locality,  was  reprinted  in  the 
year  1825  in  Balbi's  Atlas  Ethnographique 
from  "  El  Viagero"  I  presume  this  means 
"El  viagero  universal"  a  collection  of 
travels  in  some  forty  or  fifty  volumes,  pub- 
lished in  Madrid  about  the  end  of  last 
century,  which,  however,  I  have  never 
seen.  Joaquin  Acosta,  in  his  Compendia, 
&c.,  de  la  Nueva  Granada,  Paris  1848,  p. 
31,  gives  the  numerals  from  the  coast  to 
Point  Careta.  They  are  the  same  as  in  the 
other  languages  or  dialects  of  this  group.  At 
the  coast  of  San  Bias  Mr.  Haly,  an  Eng- 
lish trader,  who  lived  for  many  years  in 
Blewfields  (Mosquito  Coast),  has  collected 
in  1834  a  list  of  words,  which  has  not  yet 
been  published.  I  obtained  it  from  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Henderson,  the  well 
known  linguist  and  missionary  in  Belize, 
who  made  his  first  entry  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Mosquito  language  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Haly.  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  present  it  to  the  Society.  Dr. 
Seeman  informs  us,  that  the  language  of 
the  Indians  at  Manzanillo  Point  is  the 


1  We  may  be  permitted  to  correct,  here,  an  er- 
ror in  Mr.  Hellwald's  bibliographical  list  in  the 
Archiv  fiir  Anthropologie,  Vol.  iv.  p.  195,  where 
this  paper  has  been  confounded  with  Pirn  and  See- 
man's  Dottings,  an  independent  work. 
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same  as  that  of  San  Bias.  It  was  between 
these  two  points,  that  Columbus  found  a 
tribe,  called  Chuchares  (or  Chuchures,  or 
Chucharies),  and  said  to  have  come  in 
canoes  to  this  place  long  time  ago,  from 
the  Honduras  coast.  They  spoke  a  dif- 
ferent language,  and  are  particularly  men- 
tioned as  different  from  all  the  other  In- 
dians, and  of  a  friendly  disposition  to- 
wards the  Spaniards.  Later  accounts, 
however,  do  not  mention  that  tribe  any 
more.  We,  finally,  have  Seeman's  Bayano 
vocabulary  from  the  Chepa  or  Bayano 
River,  east  of  Panama,  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society, 
and  some  additional  words  from  the  same 
locality  by  Dr.  Moritz  Wagner,  in  Peter- 
mann's  Mittheilungen,  1862,  p.  132. 

Thus  far  all  these  tribes  and  languages 
are  found  in  the  region  once  occupied  by 
the  nation  who  spoke  the  Cueva  or  Coiba 
language.  But  we  have  still  another  lan- 
guage or  dialect,  which  evidently  belongs 
to  the  same  group,  the  so-called  Savaneric 
in  Veraguas,  collected  by  Dr.  Seeman  and 
printed  together  with  his  Bayano.  The 
explanation  given  by  himself  about  the  lo- 
cality is  rather  vague  ; l  but  Dr.  Wagner, 
who  travelled  on  the  isthmus  only  a  short 
time  after  Seeman's  visit,  informs  us,  that 
it  was  collected  from  the  Indians  on  the 
Tole  river.  He  further  states  that  the 
name  Savaneric  is  not  known  in  that  re- 
gion. It  seems  to  be  intended  for  an  an- 
glicization  of  the  Spanish  word  Savanero, 
(one  who  lives  in  the  savannah),  which 
might  well  be  applied  to  those  Tole  Indians. 
But  it  is  not  recognised  as  the  proper  name 
of  that  tribe,  neither  by  these  Indians 
themselves  nor  by  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  Remedios  and  Tole.  The 
name  Tole  is  probably  the  word  tule,  man, 
in  most  of  these  Darien  languages.  The 
locality,  as  stated  by  Wagner,  is  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  opposite  an  island  which,  to 
this  day,  holds  the  name  of  Coiba,  and 
about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Chame, 
the  reported  limit  of  the  Coiba  language 

1 "  In  the  northern  portion  of  Veraguas  ;  they  ap- 
pear to  be  most  numerous  in  a  district  situated  a 
few  days'  journey  from  the  village  of  Las  Palmas." 
L.  C,  p.  177. 


in  the  sixteenth  century.  Now  these  In- 
dians might  have  been  living  there  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  or  brought  afterwards 
to  the  place,  perhaps  within  a  short  period 
after  the  occupation  by  the  Spaniards.  Al- 
though it  is  stated  that  west  of  Chame  every 
village  had  its  own  language,  that  does  not 
exclude  that  one  or  the  other  of  them 
might  have  spoken  the  Cueva  lan- 
guage, while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
known  that  Pedrarias  Davila,  the  Governor 
of  Darien  from  1514  to  152 7,  had  established 
through  one  of  his  captains  of  the  name  of 
Hurtado,  a  plantation  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  very  spot,  and  it 
would  have  been  only  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  proceeding  at  that  time,  if  he  had 
stocked  and  worked  it  with  Indians  from 
the  vicinity  of  his  residence,  which  was 
first  at  Santa  Maria,  afterwards  at  Ada, 
both  in  the  Cueva  country,  and  finally  at 
Panama,  in  the  province  of  Coiba.  This 
could  account  for  the  Cueva  language 
being  found  beyond  its  assigned  earlier 
limits. 

We  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  language  belonging  to  this 
group  of  Darien  proper,  being  spoken  west 
of  Chame.  Of  the  language  spoken  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  on  the  northern  coast 
or  Veraguas,  but  one  word  is  given  by 
Oviedo,  the  name  of  the  district  or  of  the 
chief  of  the  country,  Beragua,  which  is  said 
to  mean  "the  river  of  gold."  We  recognise 
the  syllable gua  in  the  words  tiguala,  given 
by  Cullen,  and  ti-wala,  given  by  Lull,  for 
"river,"  //meaning  water. 

Nothing,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  known  of 
the  languages  of  the  Dolegas,  Guaimies, 
Bugabaes,  etc.,  in  the  district  of  Chiriqui. 
We  have,  indeed,  a  few  "  Chiriqui  words," 
given  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London 
1854,  p.  257,  which,  however,  permit  of 
no  comparison.  Another  list  of  words, 
said  to  be  collected  by  Mr.  John  Powers, 
during  a  visit  to  the  Guacas  of  Chiriqui, 
was  published  in  the  ' '  Panama  Star  and 
Herald"  in  1859,  and.  also  in  Bollaert's 
Researches,  p.  65.  Of  the  seventeen 
words  there  given,  seven  are  literally  the 
same  as  the  Coiba  words,  written  down 
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330  years  before  by  the  Spaniard  Oviedo, 
two  others  are  Haitian,  two  are  names  of 
tribes,  two  are  Spanish,  and  the  rest  gives 
no  occasion  for  comparison.  So  I  do  not 
feel  safe  in  drawing  any  conclusions  from 
that  list.  The  similarity  of  proper  names 
and  certain  coincidences  of  anatomical 
and  archaeological  features,  observed  fur- 
ther west  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Costa 
Rica,  with  those  reported  of  the  Cuevas, 
have  suggested  some  doubts  to  the  author 
of  an  able  article  on  the  Costa  Rican  In- 
dians :*  if  the  Cueva  language  did  not  ex- 
tend further  west  than  the  reports  of  the 
early  writers  admit,  and  if  particularly  the 
BORUCA  language  was  not  related  to  it.  A 
passage  in  Oviedo 's  work  seems  to  support 
that  opinion.  This  historian,  who  was 
among  the  first  Spaniards  who  lived  in 
that  part  of  the  continent,  speaking  of  the 
Island  of  Chara  (to-day  San  Lucas),  in 
the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  says  :  "  They  have  a 
different  language  and  understand  some- 
thing of  the  Cueva."  But  he  continues  : 
"because  they  have  learned  it  through 
their  intercourse  with  the  Christians."2 
Thus  this  passage  fails  to  confirm  that  con- 
jecture. I  recently  have  obtained  a  num- 
ber of  Costa  Rican  vocabularies,  and 
among  them  one  of  the  language  actually 
spoken  in  the  village  Boruca,  collected  by 
Mr.  P.  H.  Valentini.  Among  the  144  words 
there  are  only  two,  which  correspond  with 
the  Darien,  viz.,  di,  water,  and  sagra, 
head,  while  all  the  remaining  widely 
differ.  But  that  is  by  no  means  conclu- 
sive. The  mission  of  Boruca  has  been 
peopled  by  force  with  Indians  from  differ- 
ent localities,  and  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  language  actually  spoken  at  the'village 
called  Boruca  is  the  same  as  that  spoken 
by  the  Boruca  Indians  of  former  times. 
This  question,  therefore,  remains  open 
still.  But  I  may  observe,  as  bearing  upon 
the  subject  and  adding  another  point  to 
those  adduced  by  Dr.  Von  Frantzius,  that 
a  remarkable  division  between  the  abori- 
ginal languages  is  known  to  have  existed  at 
the  Chiriqui  Lagoon.  Columbus,  in  his  ex- 

1  Dr.  A.  Von  Frantzius  in  Archiv  fur  Anthropol- 
ogie,  vol.  iv.,  Braunschweig,  1870. 

2  Son  de   lengua  distinta  y  entiendeme  algo  con 


ploration  of  that  coast,  had  with  him  a 
pilot  from  Cariai  (the  actual  Blewfields), 
who  left  him  at  Boca  de  Toro,  (the  en- 
trance of  that  lagoon),  for  the  reason  that 
further  on  there  commenced  another  lan- 
guage, which  he  did  not  understand.  And 
not  only  were  the  tribes  east  and  west  of 
that  point  of  different  tongue,  but  since  the 
time  of  the  discovery,  a  continuous  state 
of  warfare  has  been  known  to  exist  be- 
tween the  Indians  of  these  two  sections, 
and  their  feuds  continue  to  this  very  day. 
This  fact,  put  together  with  the  other,  that 
regarding  their  customs,  arts  and  social 
institutions,  the  Dolegas  (the  most  prom- 
inent tribe  of  the  province  ot  Chiriqui  to  the 
east  of  that  division)  are  reported  to  show 
great  similarity  with  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Darien,  gives  still  a  greater  probability  to 
the  supposition,  that  the  Cuevas  may  have 
extended  further  west.  The  name  even  of 
the  Dolegas  might  be  taken  in  account,  as 
it  seems  to  be  nearly  connected  with  that 
of  Tole  or  Tule. 

With  regard  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
Cueva  language  we  have  no  direct  testi- 
mony. Yet  three  words  of  the  Uraba  lan- 
guage, given  by  Peter  Martyr  (Decade  III., 
chap.  4,)  are  known,  one  as  belonging  to 
the  Cueva,  the  two  others  to  Darien 
proper;  and  Andagoya,  one  of  Pedrarias's 
captains,  who  accompanied  or  commanded 
several  of  the  Governor's  exploring  expedi- 
tions, and,  sailing  along  the  Pacific  coast 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  entered 
the  country  of  the  Chochamas  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Biru,  states  in  his  report,  that  the 
Cueva  language  was  spoken  by  that  tribe. 
These  two  places  seem  to  have  been  the 
eastern  outposts  of  the  Cueva.  We  have 
one  single  word,  given  by  Oviedo,  from 
the  neighboring  language  of  ABRAIME,  and 
that,  at  least,  is  entirely  different  from  its 
equivalents  in  either,  the  Cueva  language 
and  Darien  proper,  viz.,  ome,  man. 

Now,  the  relationship  between  all  the 
languages  of  this  group  of  Darien  proper 
will  be  evident  to  every  one,  who  should 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  above 

la  Cueva,  porque  con  la  platica  que  tienen  con  los 
Christianos  la  han  aprendido." — Oviedo,  vol.  iii., 
p.  no. 
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enumerated  vocabularies.  But  their  con- 
nection with  the  old  Cueva  language  is 
not  so  conclusive.  It  rests,  linguistically, 
on  the  strength  of  three  words  out  of  six, 
which  permit  a  fair  comparison,  viz.  : 
ochi,  tiger,  with  atfaatti(Tu\e*)  and  at'cho- 
nigoria  (Lull) ;  haboga,  fish,  with  huguaw 
(Tule)  and  tiwa  (Lull),  and  chug,  man, 
which  we  recognise  in  chugui,  husband, 
and  chogualipeti,  chief,  both  Tule.  Three 
words,  indeed,  are  a  small  number,  to  es- 
tablish conclusive  relationship  upon  ;  but 
the  fact,  that  these  three  words  are  half 
the  number  of  words  compared,  gives 
them  much  greater  weight.  If  they  fail 
to  prove  that  Darien  proper  is  the  same 
as  .the  Cueva  language,  they,  at  least, 
demonstrate,  that  the  latter,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  has  entered  into  its  formation. 

But  there  is  yet  another  consideration 
to  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  of 
their  identity.  We  have  seen  that  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  one  single  language 
was  spoken  in  the  same  territory,  where, 
likewise,  one  single  language  is  found  to- 
day. Suppose  that  the  Cueva  language 
had  died  out,  and  that  the  Darien  proper, 
as  we  call  the  language  actually  spoken  in 
the  old  Cueva  country,  were  not  the 
Cevua,  the  question  arises :  Where  did  that 
modern  Darien  language  come  from  ?  It  is 
not  at  all  likely,  that  an  immigration  of  so 
considerable  an  extent  could  have  taken 
place  in  the  times  since  the  conquest,  with- 
out being  noticed  and  recorded,  as  the 
country,  though  never  entirely  subjugated, 
has  been- during  the  time,  when  such  immi- 
gration possibly  might  have  occurred,  in 
the  possession  and  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Government,  and,  be- 
sides, has  come  under  the  obser.vation  of 
other  nations  by  the  invasions  of  the  filibus- 
ters, by  the  English  attempt  of  colonization 
and  by  the  earlier  projects  of  interoceanic 
communication.  I  therefore  conclude,  that 
the  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  Cueva 
language  and  Darien  proper  is  at  least  of 
great  probability,  if  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  proved  to  certainty  by  the  ad- 
duced facts  and  considerations. 

De    Puydt   is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Darien  tribes,  which  he  enumerates,  viz.  : 


the  Mandtngas,  Chucunaques,  Darien, 
(comprising  Sumbu,  Tucuti  and  others), 
the  Cunas,  Anachacunas  and  others,  be- 
long to  the  Caribbean  race.  It  has  like- 
wise been  stated  by  Hervas,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Abbe  Velasco,  that  the  languages 
of  the  Guaimi'es  and  the  Urabas  are  dia- 
lects of  the  Caribbean  language.  How 
far  this  is  borne  out  by  anatomical  features, 
identity  of  customs  and  traditions,  or  by  re- 
lationship of  languages,  is  a  question  which 
I  must  leave  to  those  who  are  more  versed 
in  the  matter  of  South  American  ethnol- 
ogy. But  I  may  mention  another  opinion 
regarding  a  pretended  identity  between 
some  languages  of  the  two  groups  under 
consideration,  the  Cholo  and  the  Darien 
proper.  Dr.  Latham  (in  Transact,  of  the 
Philological  Society,  London,  1856,  p. 
1 13,)  says:  "The  Cholo  is  the  same  as 
Dr.  Cullen's  Yule,  and  also  the  same  as 
Cunacuna  and  Darien  of  Balbi  and  Mithri- 
dates."  Neither  the  material  existing  at 
the  time  nor  that  which  has  been  pub- 
lished since,  warrants  this  apodictical  as- 
sertion. Of  58  words  from  the  three 
above-named  Cholo  vocabularies,  com- 
pared with  their  equivalents  in  the  Darien 
languages,  only  three  show  some  similarity. 
All  the  remaining,  including  the  numerals, 
are  entirely  different. 

The  words   collected   by  Mr.  Haly  at 
San  Bias  are  the  following  : — 
Man     ....     tola. 
Woman    .         .         .        puna. 
Boy      ....     machekua. 
Water       .          .         .         ti. 
Mountain     .         .         .    yele. 
Canoe       .         .         .         ulu. 
Life  .         .          .     iskana. 

Knife        .         .         .         istene. 
Country       .          .         .     pe. 
Name       .          .          .         penoga. 
I,  I  am        .          .          .     ane. 
What       .          .          .         ibe. 
Pull  away    .         .          .     kan  tixenma. 

1  .  .         kenshekua. 

2  ....     paugua. 

3  •          •      '    .          .         pagua. 

4  pakegua. 

5  ....         itale. 

6  ....     narkua. 

7  ....         kugle. 

8  ....    pabaka. 

9  •  .          bakabaka. 

10  .          .          .          .     anbegen. 
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G.    BUTTNER'S  DIARY    OF  THE  SHECOMEKO  MISSION. 


[The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Jordan, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  following  interesting 
diary:] 

IN  a  paper  entitled  "Moravians  among 
the  Indians,"  (AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  RE- 
CORD, Vol  I.,  p.  ii,)  a  concise  account  is 
given  of  the  early  labors  of  the  Moravians 
to  convert  to  Christianity  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  but  particularly  at  She- 
comeko,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Duchess 
county,  New  York,  and  of  the  missionary 
Christian  H.  Rauch,  and  his  assistant  G. 
Biittner.1 

The  following  is  a  translation  from  the 
German  of  whatever  of  interest  occurred 
in  the  Shecomeko  Mission,  in  the  interval 
between  April  21,  and  May  IT,  1743,  as 
communicated  to  the  Mission  Board  in 
Bethlehem,  Penna.,  by  Biittner:  — 

"  My  last  report  closed  with  the  2oth  of 
April,  and  was  duly  forwarded  to  Beth- 
lehem. 

April  21.  Bro.  Rauch2  set  out  on  his  re- 
turn, via  New  York,  to  Bethlehem.  In  the 
evening  I  discoursed  to  my  Indians  on 
the  death  of  a  little  child.  As  they  were 
returning  home  after  service,  the  quiet  of 
the  mission  was  disturbed  by  the  ravings  of 
a  drunken  youth,  who  had  entered  Jacob's3 
hut,  which  stands  scarcely  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  church.  The  young  savage  was 
bent  upon  mischief;  and  suspecting  that 

1  Gottlob  Biittner  was  born  in  Silesia,  December 
29,  1716.  Emigrated  to  America  October  26, 
1741.  In  February  of  1742  was  ordained  and  ap- 
pointed to  assist  C.  H.  Rauch  at  Shecomeko, 
September  14  was  married  by  Count  Zinzendorf  to 
Margaretta,  daughter  of  John  Bechtel,  of  German- 
town,  Penna.  Soon  after  he  set  out  with  hi?  wife 
on  horseback  for  Shecomeko,  and  on  their  route 
they  passed  through  Dansbury  (now  Stroudsburg,) 
Monroe  County,  Penna.,  and  thence  along  the  west 
banks  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  crossing  the 
former  at  Walpack  Ferry,  and  the  latter  at  Rhine- 
beck  He  deceased  February  23,  1745.  The  Mora- 
vian Historical  Society,  October  5,  1859,  erected  a 
monument  over  his  grave.  For  an  account  of  the 
dedication  refer  to  A  memorial  of  the  dedication  of 
monuments  erected  by  the  Moravian  Historical  So- 
cieties^ to  mark  the  sites  of  ancient  missionary  sta- 


an  attempt  would  be  made  to  bind  him, 
threatened  to  stab  the  first  one  who  should 
lay  hands  on  him.  He  was,  however,  se- 
cured. 

Hereupon  he  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of 
fury,  and  deported  himself  more  like  a 
brute  than  a  human  being.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  called  on  two  of  his  boon  com- 
panions to  come  to  his  rescue.  They  un- 
hesitatingly refused,  and  one  of  them  even 
argued  with  him  on  the  folly  of  his  con- 
duct, and  on  the  justice  of  his  punishment. 
"  I  warned  you,"  he  said,  "  against  strong 
drink ;  but  you  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  my 
words,  you  drank  .to  intoxication,  and 
hence  I  leave  you  to  suffer  the  well-mer- 
ited recompense  of  your  imprudence." 
The  speaker  has  since  united  with  us,  and 
in  baptism  received  the  name  of  Joachim. 
As  for  the  offender,  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  in  his  brutish  condition, 
making  its  hours  hideous  with  his  outcries, 
which  were  like  the  howling  of  a  hound. 
On  being  released  next  morning,  he  mani- 
fested shame  at  his  excess,  and  approached 
Bro.  Senseman,4  whom  he  met  in  his 
father's  cabin,  with  friendly  greeting. 
His  correct  deportment  since,  leads  us  to 
believe  that  he  is  resolved  to  abandon  his 
evil  ways,  and  to  entertain  the  hope  of  his 
conversion. 

April  22.   Met  in  conference.     Our  In- 

tions  in  New  York  and  Connecticut.  Illustrated  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Historical  Record. — [J.  W.  J.] 

2  Christian  Henry  Rauch,  the  first  Moravian  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians,  was  born  July  5,  1718,  at 
Bernburg,  in  Anhalt.     After  serving  the  church  in 
various  capacities  in  America,  he  went  to  Jamaica, 
W.  I.,  as  a  missionary  among  the  negroes,  where 
he  died  November  n,  1763.— [J.  W.  J.] 

3  See  RECORD,  Vol.  I.,  page  217. 

4  Joachim  and  Ann  Catharine  Senseman  immigrat- 
ed to  Pennsylvania  in  June  of  1742.  While  acting  as 
steward  and  stewardess  of  the  Indian  Congregation 
at  Gnadenhlitten,  on  the  Mahoning,  the  latter  was 
killed,  when  the  Mission   House  was  destroyed  by 
the  French  Indians,  November  24,  1755.     Joachim 
deceased  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies. — [J.  W.  J.] 
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dians  drafted  a  code  of  laws  or  statutes  for 
the  observance  of  the  villagers.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  im- 
proprieties, such  as  the  one  witnessed  yes- 
terday. 

April  23.  After  service,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  expounded  Scripture,  the  Indians 
of  the  town  were  summoned  to  meet  in 
Abraham's  hut.1  On  being  assembled,  he 
submitted  to  them  the  ordinances  adopted 
by  the  Council,  and  then  strenuously  in- 
sisted on  their  observance.  This  measure, 
we  perceive,  is  a  salutary  one,  and  promises 
much  good. 

April  25.  Brother  M.  (Indian)  set  out 
to  visit  his  daughter,  who  resides  west  of 
the  Hudson.  He  was  absent  two  weeks, 
and  failed  in  bringing  the  girl  with  him, 
contrary  to  his  expectation  and  his  wish. 

April  26.  Bro.  Mack2  arrived  from 
Pachgatgotch.3  In  the  evening  a  com- 
pany of  Indians  from  Wannachquattegock* 
called  on  us.  Most  of  them  profess  to  be 
Christians,  having  been  baptized  by  a  dis- 
senter, who  resides  at  their  village,  which 

1  The  Captain  of  the  village  withdrew  from   the 
Moravians  during  the  Indian  war  of  1755,  an<^  de- 
ceased  in  Wyoming  in  1760. — [J.  W.  J.] 

2  John  Martin  Mack,  for  many  years  a  mission- 
ary among  the  Indians,  was  born  April  I3th,  1715, 
at  Leysingen,  in  Wurtemberg.     In    1735   came  to 
Georgia,  and  in  April  1740  left  for  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  assisted  at  the  building  of  the  Whilefield 
School  (at  Nazareth),  and  was  one  of   the  founders 
of  Bethlehem.     In    March     1742   was    appointed 
Ranch's    assistant    at    Shecomeko.       Sept.     I4th, 
married    Jeannette,  daughter    of    John    Rau,   of 
"The   Oblong."     In  April    1746  he   commenced 
the  settlement  at  Gnadenhutten  on  the  Mahoning. 
His  wife    deceased   there    December    I5th,  1749. 
Her  knowledge  of  the  Mohawk,  which  she  had  ac- 
quired in  the  home  of   her  girlhood,  and   of   the 
Delaware,  rendered  her  an  efficient  assistant  in  the 
mission.     In  1757  he  commenced  Nain,  near  Beth- 
lehem, for  the  Christian  Indians  sojourning  there. 
Assigned  to    the    missions    in    the    Danjsh  West 
Indies  in    1761.  Consecrated  a  Bishop  in  1770.   De- 
ceased on  Santa  Cruz,  January  Qth,  1784. — [J.  W.J.] 

3  An  Indian  town  and  mission,  situated  two  miles 
south-west  of  Kent,  in  Connecticut.     It  was  aban- 
doned in  1770.     In  1859,  the  Moravian  Historical 
Society  erected    a    monument    on    its    site,  to    the 
memory  of  two  of  its  former  missionaries.     See  f>  A 
memorial  of  the  dedication  of  monuments  erected  by 


numbers  upwards  of  thirty  families.  Bro. 
Rauch  once  preached  at  the  settlement. 

April  28.  Had  visitors  from  Rhinebeck.5 
I  preached  in  the  morning,  and  Bro. 
Senseman  in  the  evening,  to  an  audience 
of  fifty  Indians. 

April  29.  Wrote  to  Bro.  Mack,  and 
then  conferred  with  our  Indians  on  tem- 
poral affairs. 

April  30.  They  met  and  decided  on  a 
division  of  their  corn  lands  for  the  year. 
An  Indian  from  Wannachquattegock,  Paul 
byname,  who  was  baptized  six  years  since, 
and  who  has  been  the  minister's  inter- 
preter, applied  for  permission  to  settle  in 
Shecomeko. 

We  took  his  request  into  consideration, 
but  could  not  at  once  entertain  it  favora- 
bly. I  was  commissioned  to  ascertain,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  motive  that  actuated 
him  in  seeking  the  change. 

May  i.  Met  for  worship,  in  the  course 
of  which  I  expounded  Scripture. 

In  company  of  John,6  I  then  called  on 
Paul.  On  asking  him  what  he  sought,  he 

the  Moravian  Historical  Society,  to  mark  the  sites 
of  ancient  missionary  stations  in  New  York  and 
Connecticut." — [J,  W.  J.] 

4  Wannachquattegock    or    Westenhuck,  on    the 
site  of  the    town  of    Housatonic,  north    of    Great 
Barrington,  Berkshire,  Mass. — [J.  VV.  J.] 

5  A  German  settlement  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudson,    opposite    Esopus,  within     Henry    Beek- 
man's  patent,  in    Dutchess  county,  New  York.  The 
Moravian    missionaries    sent  from    Bethlehem   to 
Shecomeko  and  Pachgatgoch,  passed   through   the 
town  on  their  route,  and  in  this  way  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  sundry  of  the  inhabitants. — [J.  W.  J.] 

6  John,    alias     Wasdmapah,    alias     Tschope,    a 
Mohican,  baptized  by  C.  H.  Rauch  at  Shecomeko, 
April   1 6,  1742.     He  was  one  of  the  company  of 
drunken  Indians  whom  Rauch  met  on  the  streets 
of  New  York,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival    from 
Europe,    in    July    of     1740.       Invited    by    these 
strangers    to    their    village,  the    missionary  went 
thither  and  preached  the  Gospel.     John  left  She- 
comeko for  Bethlehem  in  August  of  1745.     Here 
he  acted  as  interpreter  in  the  service  held  for  the 
Indians  on  Sunday  afternoon.     He  also  gave  in- 
struction in  Mohican  to  a  number  of    those  who 
were  designed  for  missionaries.     On  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Indian  congregation  at  Fnedenshiitten 
(Huts  of  Peace)   near  Bethlehem,  on  the  24th  of 
July    1746,   John    was    appointed    their    teacher. 
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stated  his  wish  to  settle  in  Shecomeko, 
adding  that  he  had  resolved  to  leave  Wan- 
nachquattegock.  Hereupon  I  expressed 
my  inability  to  grant  his  request,  telling 
him  that  the  land  on  which  he  wished  to 
plant,  belonged  to  my  Indian  brethren 
and  not  to  me.  I  then  asked  him,  why 
he  desired  to  remove  hither.  "  So  that  I 
may  hear  Christ's  words,"  he  replied; 
1  'the  words  concerning  his  atonement, 
which  touch  the  heart,  and  which  you 
preach  so  effectively.  Elsewhere  I  do  not 
hear  them,  and  hence  my  heart  fails  to  be 
moved,  and  I  to  be  a  changed  man." 

Hereupon  I  observed,  "  Perhaps  you  ex- 
pect to  be  admitted  into  fellowship  with 
us,  without  probation?" 

"I  am  aware,"  he  rejoined,  "  that  I 
know  but  little  of  Christian  life ;  but  how 
can  I  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time? 
For  when  at  Wannachquattegock  in  the 
body,  I  am  here  in  the  spirit,  and  as  often 
as  I  see  the  Shecomeko  hills  along  the 
horizon,  I  long  to  be  in  Shecomeko  in 
the  body  also." 

"  But,"  resumed  I,  "  will  not  your  min- 
ister charge  us  with  having  enticed  you 
away,  were  you  to  leave  him  ?"  "  Oh  !" 
said  he,  "  his  charge,  as  you  know,  will  be 
unjust.  Why  does  he  refuse  to  instruct  me 
in  religion  that  touches  the  heart?" 
"  Why  does  he  persevere  when  I  deplore 
my  ignorance  in  divine  things,  and  the 
coldness  of  my  spiritual  affections,  in  say- 
ing, Paul,  what  more  do  you  want?  You 
know  enough." 

Having  conversed  in  this  way  for  some 
time,  I  finally  told  him  that  we  would  in 
due  season  consider  his  application,  and 
meanwhile  make  him  a  subject  of  special 
prayer.  Hereupon  I  left.  John  told  me 
that  the  Indian,  on  calling  at  his  hut  after 

Soon  after,  the  small-pox  broke  out,  and  to  this 
malady  he  fell  a  victim,  after  a  painful  illness  of 
seven  days,  on  the  27th  of  August.  His  remains  are 
interred  in  the  graveyard  in  Bethlehem.— [J.  W.  J.  ] 

1  John  Conrad  Weisser  (father  of  the  interpreter) 
immigrated  to  New  York  in  1710,  and  along  with 
his  countrymen  from  the  Palatinate,  was  first  settled 
on  Livingston  Manor.  Thence  he  removed  to 
the  Mohawk  country.  In  1743,  he  was  again  re- 


the  interview,  gave  evidence  of  genuine 
sorrow  on  having  met  with  a  refusal ;  but 
his  reputation  for  astuteness  and  worldly 
wisdom  is  such,  as  compelled  us  to  act 
cautiously,  and  not  with  precipitation,  as 
I  have  here  reported. 

May  2.  Visited  old  father  Weisser,1  and 
returned  in  the  evening. 

May  3.   Spent  the  day  in  farm  work. 

May  4.  We  conferred  on  my  proposd 
journey  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  desired 
to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the 
"Great  Lovefeast."?  It  being  decided 
that  I  should  go,  I  announced  the  journey 
to  our  Indians,  at  the  close  of  the  evening 
service.  They  manifested  no  dissatisfac- 
tion, requesting  only  that  I  would  leave 
my  wife  as  hostage  or  surety  for  my 
return. 

May  5.  Brother  Senseman  preached  in 
the  morning,  and  I  in  the  afternoon. 
Both  services,  we  thought,  impressed  the 
Indians. 

May  6.  Accompanied  by  Jonathan3  (Mo- 
hican), whom  I  was  permitted  to  take  with 
me,  I  set  out  for  Philadelphia.  We  came 
to  the  North  River  in  the  evening,  and  as 
I  had  left  Shecomeko  hurriedly,  I  wrote 
my  colleague  some  directions  it  would  be 
well  for  him  to  observe  during  my  absence. 

May  7.  Took  passage  on  a  sloop,  that 
was  loading  for  New  York,  and  went  on 
board  late  in  the  afternoon.  Here  I  met 
a  merchant's  clerk,  a  conceited  young 
fellow,  who  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  who  strove  to  engage  me  in 
conversation  on  matters  of  religion.  I 
long  resisted  his  importunity,  and  when  I 
spoke,  it  was  on  the  most  ordinary  topics, 
but  as  he  persevered  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
me  to  terms,  I  addressed  him  in  High 
Dutch,  and  said  :  "  Your  present  condi- 

siding  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  within  half 
a  day's  journey  of  Shecomeko.  He  deceased  at 
his  son's  house  at  Tulpehocken  in  1746. — [J.  W.  J.] 

2  This   Lovefeast   was   held  quarterly,  and   was 
attended  by  Moravians  from  all  the  churches  and 
missions  in  the  country. — [J.  W.  J.] 

3  A  Mohican,  baptized  by  Biittner  at  Shecomeko 
October  21,  1742,  a  few  days  after  the  missionary 
and  his  wife  reached  the  station. — [J.  W.  J.] 
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tion,  my  good  friend,  is  such  as  to  unfit 
you  to  speak  worthily  of  the  subject  you 
propose.  Perhaps  to-morrow  I  may  feel 
disposed  to  gratify  you."  These  words 
mortified  him,  and  leaving  him  to  his  own 
reflections,  I  retired  into  the  cabin. 

May  8.  My  fellow-traveller  having  slept 
off  the  effects  of  yesterday's  excess,  met 
me  politely,  and  asked  me  to  breakfast 
with  him.  It  would  have  been  rude  in  me 
not  to  have  accepted  his  invitation,  and  so 
we  sal.  down  to  a  cup  of  tea,  and  to  a 
pleasant  conversation. 


May  9.  Wind  contrary,  andaroughsea. 
Jonathan  kept  his  bed  the  whole  day. 

May  10.  Suffered  from  a  severe  cold, 
and  was  confined  to  my  berth. 

May  i  r .  Early  in  the  morning  we  ar- 
rived at  New  York.  Brother  and  sister 
Noble1  welcomed  us  heartily,  and  were 
much  interested  in  Jonathan's  demeanor. 
At  noon,  Bishop  Nitschman 2  arrived  from 
Bethlehem.  He  had  accompanied  Brother 
Shaw3  and  wife  thus  far,  on  their  way  to 
the  mission.  The  latter  have  been  ap- 
pointed assistants  at  Shecomeko.  * 


DANFORTITS  HOUSE. 


[The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Campbell,  of  New  York  city,  for  the  following 
sketch  :] 

ON  the  west  side  of  a  narrow  road  which 
leads  north-east  from  Croton  Dam, 


in 


1  Thomas  Noble,  merchant,  was  one  of  the  first 
friends  and  entertainers  of  the  Moravians  in  New 
York.  He  deceased  in  March  of  1746,  and  left 
them  a  legacy  of  several  thousand  pounds.  His 
children  were  educated  at  the  Moravian  school. — 
[J.  W.  J.] 

7  David  Nitschman,  born  1696  in  Zauchtenthal, 
immigrated  to  Herrnhut  in  1724.  In  March  of 
1735  was  consecrated  a  Bishop;  and  in  1740  was 
dispatched  to  America,  to  establish  a  Moravian 
settlement  in  the  northern  English  colonies.  In 
virtue  of  this  commission  he  founded  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania.  Much  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
travel,  as  the  visitation  of  the  missions,  and  the 
discharge  of  episcopal  functions  in  that  field  of  the 
church,  constituted  his  field  of  labor.  In  his  long 
service  he  is  said  to  have  made  fifty  voyages.  He 
deceased  at  Bethlehem  October  8, 1772. — [J.W.  J.] 

3  Joseph  Shaw,  of  London,  came  to  Bethlehem 
in  June  of  1742.  He  was  married  March  27, 
1743,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  left  Philadelphia  for 


Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  into  King 
street,  there  stands  an  old  two-storied 
wooden  house,  which  was  known  in  the 
Revolution  as  "  Dan  forth' s"  ;  and  in 


Bethlehem,  "  in  order  to  go  as  soon  as  possible  by 
the  way  of  New  York  to  Shecomeko."  He  was 
lost  at  sea,  on  the  passage  to  St.  Thomas  (whither 
he  was  going  as  a  missionary),  in  the  autumn  of 
I747.-CJ.  W.  J.] 

4  In  looking  over  some  of  the  accounts  of  John 
Stephen  Benezet,  who  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Mo- 
ravian congregation  in  this  city  (Philadelphia)  in 
1743,  I  find  that  the  brethren  here  were  liberal  in 
their  contributions  and  donations  towards  the 
Shecomeko  Mission: — 

1743.  £    s.  d. 

April  4  To  6  yds  emb'ng  for  Bro.  Shaw,   070 
"     8    "  '  5  yds   do.  and  a  cone  cheese 

put  in  his  chest  -         -086 

"   14    "  cash  086 

June  7    "   2   kettles    for    Bro.    Shaw's 

going  to  ye  Indians, 
cash  sent  to  Shecomeko 


"  18 

October  31 


i    o 

O  IO 

4    o 


[J.  W.  J.] 
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which  on  the  night  of  the  i3th  of  May, 
1781,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Christopher 
Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  the  hero  of  the 
battle  at  Red  Bank,  was  attacked  and 
killed  by  a  detachment  of  the  Refugee 
corps,  a  band  of  tories  organized  by  the 
American  loyalist,  Colonel  De  Lancey. 

King  street,  one  of  the  principal  high- 
ways of  the  county,  diverges  from  the 
New  York  and  Boston  post-road  at  Port 
Chester,  and  winding  far  away  to  the 
north-west,  crosses  the  Croton  river  at 
Pine's  Bridge,  seven  miles  as  the  crow  flies 
east  of  the  Hudson.  This  was  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  the  inland  travel  of  the 
region  ;  and  Danforth's  house,  situated  as 
it  was,  near  this  road  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  Pine's  Bridge,  became  the 
customary  stopping-place  during  the  war 
of  such  of  the  Continental  officers  as  were 
called  into  the  vicinity.  Here  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hull  (the  General  Hull  of  the  war 
of  1812)  appears  to  have  had  his  quarters 
at  one  time  ;  and  some  of  the  Revolution- 
ary orders  are  dated  from  this  house.1 

Severely  as  the  entire  country  suffered 
during  the  Revolution,  yet  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  this  house  stands  being 
above  the  Croton,  probably  endured  far 
less  than  ,the  country  which  lay  south  of 
the  river.  That  region  had  indeed  been 
reduced  to  a  scene  of  almost  complete 
desolation.  The  houses  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  when  spared  from  the  torch, 
were  plundered  of  everything  which  could 
be  carried  away.  Their  furniture  was 
destroyed.  Their  cattle  were  driven  off. 
Their  fences  were  burned.  The  fields 
were  overgrown  with  weeds ;  and  in  the 
roads  the  grass  had  grown  so  tall  that  the 
few  wagon-tracks  were  likened  by  Timothy 
Dwight  to  those  faint  impressions  of  char- 
iot-wheels which  are  seen  upon  the  pave- 
ments of  Herculaneum.  ''The  world," 

1  On  the   cornice  in  the  entry  is  the  inscription, 
"R.   D.,  December   12,1776."     The   initials   are 
those  of  Richard   Danforth,  who  owned  the  house 
during  the  Revolution.     The  present  proprietor  is 
Mr.  Daniel  Griffen. — C.  A.  C] 

2  MS.     Jameson  to  Heath.     Sargent's  "  Andr6." 

3  Doctor  James  Brewer  met  with  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  this  party.     He  is   buried   in  Yorktown 


said  Dwight,  *'  was  motionless,  except 
when  one  of  these  unhappy  people  ven- 
tured upon  a  rare  and  lonely  excursion  to 
the  house  of  a  neighbor  no  less  unhappy ; 
or  a  scouting  party  traversing  the  country 
in  quest  of  enemies,  alarmed  the  inhabi- 
tants with  expectations  of  new  injuries  and 
sufferings."  Although  the  American  lines 
nominally  extended  far  below  the  Croton, 
yet  incursions  of  the  enemy  were  being 
constantly  made  into  the  region  north  of 
the  river.  Nor  did  our  officers  have  it  in 
their  power  to  prevent  it.  In  October, 
1780,  Jameson  wrote  to  Heath  that  he 
could  do  nothing.  If  (he  said)  he  sent 
his  troops  down  below  to  look  after  the 
cow-boys,  the  militia  would  be  driving  off 
in  his  rear ;  and  if  he  sent  troops  up  above 
to  look  after  the  militia,  the  cow-boys 
would  be  driving  off  in  the  rear  ;*  and 
scarcely  a  month  after  he  had  so  written, 
a  band  of  the  enemy  made  a  raid  to 
within  three  miles  of  the  borders  of  Put- 
nam county.3 

It  was  to  prevent  these  outrages  and 
afford  some  security  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district — whose  houses  isolated  and  far 
apart  were  such  temptations  to  the  ma- 
rauders— that  Greene  with  a  body  of-  Con- 
necticut troops  arrived  at  the  Croton  in 
the  spring  of  1781.  He  and  Major  Flagg 
along  with  several  officers  and  privates 
made  their  quarters  at  Danforth's.  The 
remainder  of  his  men  were  cantoned  in 
the  neighboring  farm-houses. 

Oliver  De  Lancey,  who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded to  the  adjutant-generalship  of  the 
British  army,  probably  wished  to  signalize 
his  promotion  by  some  exploit,  as  well  as 
to  retaliate  for  the  attack  made  upon  the 
Refugees'  quarters  by  Captain  Gushing 
some  time  before.  According  to  Governor 
Tryon,  De  Lancey's  light  horse  was  com- 
posed of  the  "elite  of  the  colony,"  but 

churchyard,  and  a  stone  with  the  following  in- 
scription marks  his  grave : — "  Doctor  James  Brewer, 
native  of  Massachusetts,  but  for  many  years  a 
practising  physician  in  Yorktown.  Whilst  visiting 
a  patient  in  Jefferson  Valley,  he  was  captured  by 
cow-boys,  and  trying  to  escape  in  Hog  Lane,  was 
killed  by  them,  November  20,  1780,  aged  39  years. 
4  months,  and  7  days." — [C.  A.  C.] 
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by  the  Whigs  the  De  Lanceys  and  all  their 
followers  were  stigmatized  as  "Cow-Boys. ' ' 
Morrisania  was  the  stronghold  of  this  de- 
tested Tory  band,  from  whence  they  were 
accustomed  to  sally  forth  on  their  destruc- 
tive expeditions  through  the  county. 
Colonel  Lee  asserts  positively  that  De 
Lancey  himself  was  not  present  at  the 
attack  on  Danforth's  house,  but  Hughes, 
who  had  every  opportunity  for  knowing, 
says  that  he  was,  while  another  account  is 
that  De  Lancey  remained  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Croton  to  secure  the  retreat  of  his 
party.1  Without  attempting  to  decide 
among  so  many  different  statements,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  expedition  was 
undoubtedly  of  De  Lancey's  own  planning, 
if  it  -was  not — as  seems  very  probable — 
under  his  personal  guidance. 

A  guard  was  usually  posted  at  Pine's 
Bridge  itself.  But  a  short  distance  west 
of  the  bridge,  and  at  a  point  almost  di- 
rectly south  from  Danforth's,  there  was  a 
pjace  in  the  river  where  it  was  possible 
for  men  to  cross. 

According  to  General  Heath,  "  Greene 
practised  the  greatest  vigitance  in  guard- 
ing this  ford  in  the  night  time,  taking  off- 
the  guards  after  sunrise,  apprehending 
that  the  enemy  would  never  presume  to 
cross  the  river  in  the  daytime;"  but  it 
does  not  seem  that  Heath  was  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  sentinels  were  not  withdrawn 
until  daylight,  for  all  accounts  agree  in 
stating  that  it  was  dark  when  De  Lancey's 
party  crossed  the  Croton. 

They  forded  the  river,  and  in  the  gray 
light  of  the  dawn  arrived  at  the  house. 
The  first  notice  the  inmates  had  of  any 
danger  was  the  sound  of  the  heavy  tramp 
of  the  troops.  Greene  occupied  a  small 
room  in  the  second  story,  having  a  window 
looking  upon  the  back  ;  and  Major  Flagg, 
springing  from  his  bed  and  seeing  that  the 

1  It  does  not  even  seem  clear  which  of  the  De 
Lanceys  is  meant.  Irving  (Wash.  IV.)  says  : — 
"  Colonel  De  Lancey,  who  led  this  foray,  was  the 
successor  of  Andre  as  Adjutant-General  of  the 
British  army."  This  was  the  junior  Oliver  De 
Lancey.  Another  authority  seems  to  intimate  that 
Colonel  James  De  Lancey  was  the  leader  of  the 
party — which  he  certainly  was  not.  See  Lee's 

VOL.  in. — 5 


house  was  completely  surrounded  and  es- 
cape impossible,  fired  his  pistols  out  of 
this  window.  The  answer  was  a  volley  of 
musketry  from  without,  and  Flagg,  struck 
by  a  bullet  in  the  head,  fell  mortally 
wounded.  The  assaulting  party  now  forced 
an  entrance  to  the  house,  and  while  a  mas- 
sacre was  going  on  elsewhere,  they  burst 
open  the  door  of  Greene's  room  ;  where 
the  Colonel  met  them  with  his  drawn 
sword.  He  fought  desperately,  killing  or 
disabling  several  of  his  assailants,  until  he 
fell,  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood  from 
his  numerous  wounds.  The  dying  Major 
Flagg  in  the  meanwhile  had  been  cut 'and 
stabbed  repeatedly,  so  long  as  any  signs 
of  life  remained. 

Paymaster  Thomas  Hughes,  of  the  Con- 
tinental army,  was  in  the  house  that  night, 
having  been  within  the  lines  the  evening 
before  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the 
troops.  He  managed  to  make  his  escape 
when  the  alarm  was  given ;  but,  in  the 
hurry  of  his  flight,  left  all'his  receipts  be- 
hind. One  of  the  women  in  the  house, 
however,  hid  them  in  the  bushes,  and  they 
were  eventually  recovered  by  their  owner. 
Having  accomplished  their  purpose  the 
party  left,  carrying  Greene  with  them. 
But  seeing  that  he  was  dying,  and  prob- 
ably being  in  haste  to  get  away  before  pur- 
suit should  be  made,  they  left  him  in  the 
road,  not  far  from  the  house ;  and  taking 
with  them  as  prisoners  the  few  who  had 
survived  the  carnage  of  the  night,  the  cap- 
tors departed,  stopping  at  some  farm- 
houses they  passed  on  the  way,  and  telling 
the  inmates  that  should  there  be  any  in- 
quiries made  after  Colonel  Greene,  that 
they  had  left  him  dead  at  the  edge  of  the 
Woods. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  body  of  Col- 
onel Greene  was  found  by  Major  Strang.2 
"  The  right  arm  was  almost  cut  off  in  two 

Memoirs,  and  also  the  letter  of  Paymaster  Hughes, 
Bolton's  Westchester  Co. — [C.  A.  C.] 

2  Major  Joseph  Strang  of  Yorktown.  He  lived  on 
King  Street,  a.  short  distance  below  where  it  enters 
the  road  leading  from  Peekskill  to  Somers.  On  the 
night  that  Andre  and  Joshua  H.  Smith  arrived  at 
Crompond,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Captain 
Boyd  as  to  where  they  were  going,  Smith  stated 
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places,  the  left  in  one,  a  severe  cut  on  the 
left  shoulder,  a  sword-thrust  through  the 
abdomen,  a  bayonet-wound  through  the 
right  side,  and  another  through  the  abdo- 
men, several  sword-cuts  on  the  head  and 
many  in  different  parts  of  the  body." 
''Thus,"  said  Colonel  Harry  Lee,  "fell, 
cruelly  mangled,  the  generous  conqueror 
of  Count  Donop,  whose  wounds,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  unfortunate  associates,  had  been 
dressed  as  soon  as  the  battle  termin- 
ated, and  whose  pains  and  sorrows  had 
been  assuaged.  How  different  was  the  re- 
lentless fury  here  displayed  !  Washing- 
ton," continues  Lee,  "  heard  with  anguish 


and  indignation  the  fate  of  his  loved,  his 
faithful  friend  and  soldier,  in  whose  feel- 
ings the  army  sincerely  participated.  On 
the  subsequent  day  the  corpse  was  brought 
to  headquarters,  and  his  funeral  was  sol- 
emnized with  military  honors  and  uni- 
versal grief." 

The  remains  of  Colonel  Christopher 
Greene  and  Major  Flagg  were  buried  in 
the  yard  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Crompond,  but  no  stone  was  placed  above 
their  graves;  and  to  this  day  no  memorial 
exists  in  the  churchyard  by  which  can  be 
told  the  exact  spot  where  these  brave  of- 
ficers are  laid. 


THE    VICTORIES   AT  PLATTSBURG. 


THE  land  and  naval  victories  at  Platts- 
burg,  achieved  by  the  Americans  over  the 
British,  were  the  themes  of  song,  satire 
and  caricature.  General  Macomb  and 
Commodore  Macdonough  were  lauded  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  there  was  much  keen 
satire  expressed  because  of  the  precipi- 
tate retreat  of  the  British,  under  Sir  George 
Prevost,  after  considerable  boasting  of  an 
easy  march  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Hudson,  such  as  Burgoyne  had  indulged 
in.  William  Charles,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
the  great  caricaturist  of  that  day,  whose 
thrusts,  though  coarsely  and  sometimes  in- 
expertly given,  were  pointed  and  effective. 
After  those  victories  he  issued  several  ca- 
ricatures, of  one  of  which  now  before  me, 
the  following  is  a  reduced  copy.  It  is  en- 
titled "John  Bull  making  a  new  batch  of 
ships  to  send  to  the  lakes." 

In  this  caricature,  King  George,  as 
John  Bull,  in  the  character  of  a  baker,  is 
seen  putting  a  batch  of  ships  into  an  oven, 

that  they  were  bound  for  either  Colonel  Drake's  or 
Major  Strang's,  and  from  the  latter's  house  they 
were  seen  the  next  morning  as  they  rode  past,  the 
inmates  of  the  house  supposing  them  to  be  Con- 
tinental officers.  The  direction  of  this  part  of 
King  Street  has  been  slightly  altered  since  that  day, 
the  old  road  lying  a  little  east  of  the  present  one. 
Major  Strang  is  said  to  have  been  the  captor  of 
Palmer,  the  spy. — [C.  A.  C.] 


near  which  is  a  Frenchman,  with  a  dough- 
trough,  who  assists  in  making  them.  This 
refers  to  the  construction  of  the  vessels  in 
Lower  Canada  (settled  by  the  French), 
for  service  on  Lake  Champlain.  John  Bull 
(the  King)  says:  "Ay!  what!  what! 
what !  Brother  Jonathan  taken  another 
whole  fleet  on  the  lakes !  Must  work 
away,  work  away,  and  send  some  more, 
or  he'll  have  Canada  next."  The  French- 
man at  the  dough-trough  says:  "  Be  gar, 
Mounseer  Bull,  me  no  like  dis  new  alli- 
ance. Dere  be  one  Yankey  man  dey  call 
Mac-Do-enough,  take  your  ships  by  de 
whole  fleet.  You  better  try  get  him,  for 
I  never  get  Do-enough  made  at  dis  rate." 
Back  of  the  King  is  a  man  carrying  on 
a  board  poised  on  his  head,  a  number  of 
field-pieces  to  be  used  in  the  lake  service, 
who  says  to  the  monarch:  '"'Here  are 
more  guns  for  the  lake  service,  if  ever  they 
do  but  get  there.  I  hear  the  last  you  sent 
were  way-laid  by  a  sly  Yankee  Poxt  and 
the  ship  being  a  Stranger,  she  was  taken 
in."  Another  man  is  seen  with  another 
batch  of  ships  on  a  board,  who  says  to 
John  Bull:  "I  tell  you  what,  Master 
Bull,  you  had  better  keep  both  your  ships 
and  guns  at  home.  If  you  send  all  you've 
got  to  the  Lakes,  it  will  only  make  fun  for 
the  Yankeys  to  take  them. ' ' 
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JOHN    BULL   MAKING   A    NEW    BATCH   OF     SHIPS   TO   SEND   TO   THE   LAKES. 


John  Bull's  reference  to  the  taking  of 
"another  whole  fleet,"  is  in  allusion  to 
the  capture  of  the  British  fleet  on  Lake 
Erie,  by  Commodore  Perry,  a  year  before. 
The  Fox  was  an  American  vessel  which 
had  captured  the  British  vessel  called  The 
Stranger. 

Stirring  songs  were  produced  in  abund- 
ance after  the  American  victories  at  Platts- 
burg.  The  fact  that  Sir  George  Prevost 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  before  that  town 
so  soon  as  he  saw  the  surrender  of  the 
British  fleet  on  the  lake,  was  the  theme  of 
the  following  very  popular  song,  entitled 

THE  NOBLE  LADS  OF  CANADA. 

Come  all  you  British  heroes,  I  pray  you  lend  your 
ears, 

Draw  up  your  regular  forces,  and  then  your  volun- 
teers ; 

We're  going  to  fight  the  Yankee  boys,  by  water  and 
by  land, 

And  we  never  will  return  until  we  conquer,  sword 
in  hand. 

We're  the  noble  lads  of  Canada, 

Come  to  arms,  boys,  come  ! 

O  !    now  the  time  has  come,  my  boys,  to  cross  the 

Yankee  line, 
We  remember  they  were  rebels  once,  and  conquered 

John  Burgoyne ; 


We'll  subdue  those   mighty  Democrats,  and   pull 

their  dwellings  down, 
And  we'll  have  the  States  inhabited  with  subjects  to 

the  crown. 

We're  the  noble  lads,  &c. 

We've  as  choice  a  British  army  as  ever  crossed  the 
seas; 

We'll  burn  both  town  and  city,  and  with  smoke  be- 
cloud the  trees ; 

We'll  subdue  the  old  Green  Mountain  Boys,  their 
Washington  is  gone, 

And  we'll   play   them  "  Yankee   Doodle"   as  the 
Yankees  did  Burgoyne. 

We're  the  noble  lads,  &c. 

Now    we've    reached    the    Plattsburg  banks,   my 

boys,  and  here  we'll  make  a  stand; 
Until  we  take  the  Yankee  fleet  Macdonough  doth 

command ; 
We've  the  Growler  and  the  Eagle,  that  from  Smith 

we  took  away, 
And  we'll  have  their  noble  fleet  that  lies  anchored 

in  the  bay. 

We're  the  noble  lads,  &c. 

O!  our  fleet  is  here  in  view,  my  boys,  the  cannon 

loudly  roar, 
With   death   upon  our  cannon-balls,  we'll  drench 

their  decks  with  gore ; 
We've  a  water-craft  sufficient  for  to  sink  them  in 

an  hour ; 
But  our  orders  are  to  board  'em,  and  the  Yankee 

flag  to  lower. 

We're  the  noble  lads,  &c. 
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O  !  what  bitter  groans  and  sighing  we  hear  on  board 

the  fleet, 
Whilst    Macdonough's  cocks  are  crowing,1  boys,  I 

fear  we  shall  get  beat ; 
If  we  lose  the  cause  by  sea,  my  boys,  we'll  make  a 

quick  return, 
For  as  sure  as  ever  hell  is  hell,  we'll  all  be  like 

Burgoyne. 

We're  the  noble  lads  of  Canada, 

Stand  at  arms,  boys,  stand. 

Now  the  battle's  growing  hot,  my  boys,  I  don't  know 

how  'twill  turr^ 

While  Macdonough's  boats  in  swivels  hung,  con- 
tinually do  burn. 
We  see  such  constant  flashing,  that  the  smoke  be- 

.  clouds  the  day, 

And  our  larger  boats  they've  struck,  and  our  smaller 
run  away. 

O  !  we've  got  too  far  from  Canada, 

Run  for  life,  boys,  run. 

O  Prevost  he  sighed,  and  to  his  officers  he  said, 
"I  wish  the  devil  and  those  Yankees  could  but  sail 

alongside ; 
For  the  tars  of  France  and  England   can't  stand 

before  them  well, 
And  I  think  they'd  flog  the   devil  and  drive  him 

back  to  hell." 

Oh  !  we've  got  too  far,  &c. 

Now  prepare  for  your  retreat,  my  boys,  make    all 

the  speed  you  can, 
The  Yankees  are  surrounding  us,  we're  slaughtered 

every  man; 
Behind  the  hedges  and  the  ditches,  and  the  trees 

and  every  stump, 
You  can  see  the  sons-of-bitches — the  cursed  Yan  • 

kees  jump. 

Oh!  we've  got  too  far,  &c. 

Now  we've  reached  the  Chazy   Heights,  my  boys, 

we'll  make  a  short  delay, 
For  to  rest  our  weary  limbs,  and  to  feed  our  beasts 

on  hay; 
Soon    Macdonough's   cocks   began   to   crow,  they 

heard  'em  at  Stark's  farm, 
And  the  report  throughout  the  camp  was  a  general 

alarm. 

O  !  we've  got  too  far,  &c. 

1  The  Saratoga  was  Macdonough's  flag  ship.  A 
shot  from  the  Linnet  at  the  beginning  of  the  action 
demolished  a  hen-coop  on  board  the  Saratoga,  in 
which  was  a  young  game-cock,  which  some  of  the 
sailors  had  lately  brought  on  board.  The  released 
fowl,  startled  by  the  noise  of  cannon,  flew  upon  a 
gun-slide,  and  clapping  his  wings,  crowed  lustily 
and  defiantly.  The  sailors  cheered,  and  the  inci- 
dent, appearing  to  them  as  ominous  of  victory  for 
the  Americans,  strengthened  the  courage  of  all. 
This  incident  was  related  to  meattheGosport  Navy 
Yard  in  1853,  by  Commodore  Samuel  L.  Breese, 
who  was  commander  of  the  gunboat  Netley  in  that 
action  •,  also,  afterwards,  by  James  Sloan,  of  Os- 


O,  Prevost  he  sighed  aloud,  and  to  his  officers  did 

say: 
"  The  Yankee  troops  have  hove  in  sight,  and  hell 

will  be  to  pay; 
Shall  we  fight  like  men  of  courage,  and  let  the  besf 

be  done, 
When  we  know  they'll  flog  us  two  to  one  ?  I  think 

we  better  run." 

O  !  we've  got  too  far,  &c. 

Now  if  I  ever  reach  Quebec  alive,  I'll  surely  stay 

at  home ; 
For  Macdonough  gained  the  victory — the  devil  fight 

Macomb. 
I'd   rather   fight   a  thousand  troops,  good  as  ever 

crossed  the  seas, 
Than  fifty  of  those  Yankee  boys  behind  the  stumps 

and  trees. 

O!  we've  got  too  far,  &c. 

They  told  us  that  the  Federalists  were  friendly  to 

the  Crown; 
They'd  join  our  Royal   Army  and  the  Democrats 

pull  down; 
Bnt  they  all  unite  together  as  a  band  of  brothers 

round; 
They  will  fight  for  independence  till  they  die  upon 

the  ground. 

O!  we've  got  too  far,  &c. 

The    old    seventy-sixes    sally    forth,    upon    their 
crutches  they  do  lean, 

With  their  rifles  levell'd  on  us,  thro'  their  specs  they 
aim  quite  keen, 

And  there's  no  retreat  to  those,  my   boys,  who'd 
rather  die  than  run, 

So  we  make  no  doubt  but  these  are  they  who  con- 
quered John  Burgoyne, 

When  he  got  too  far,  &c. 

Now  we've  reached  the  British  ground,  my  boys> 

we'll  have  a  day  of  rest, 
And  I  wish  my  soul  that  I  could  say  'twould  be  a 

day  so  blest ; 
But  I've  left  so  many  troops  behind,  hard  after  me 

to  come, 
And  if  I  ever  fight  the  Yankees  more  it  shall  surely 

be  at  home. 

Now  we've  all  got  back  to  Canada, 

Stay  at  home,  boys,  stay. 

wego,  who  was  Macdonough's  clerk,  and  a  witness 
to  the  affair.  In  an  "  Epistle  of  Brother  Jonathan 
to  John  Bull/'  in  rhyme,  said  to  have  been  written 
at  about  the  close  of  1814,  is  the  following  allusion 
to  the  affair : 

"  O  !  Johnny  Bull,  my  Joe,  John, 

Behold  on  Lake  Champlain, 
With  more  than  equal  force,  John, 

You  tried  your  fist  again. 
But  the  cock  saw  how  'twas  going,  John, 

And  cried,  Cock-a-doodle-doo, 
And  Macdonough  was  victorious,  John, 

O!  Johnny  Bull,  my  Joe  !" — [ED.] 
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Here's  a  health  to  all  the  British  troops,  likewise  to 

George  Prevost, 
And  to  our  respective  families,  and  the  girls  that 

we  love  most ; 
To  Macdonough  and  Macomb,  and  every  Yankee 

boy. 
Now  fill  up  your  tumblers  full,  for  I  never  was  so 

dry. 

Now  we've  all  got  back  to  Canada, 

Stay  at  home,  boys,  stay. 

The  most  popular  of  all  the  songs  of 
the  day,  and  which  the  older  readers  of 
the  RECORD  may  have  heard  sung  for  al- 
most twenty  years  after  the  war,  was  en- 
titled "  The  Siege  of  Plattsburg."  It  was 
written  by  Micajah  Hawkins  for  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  theatre  in  Albany,  immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  at  Plattsburg.  It  was 
sung  by  Hawkins  in  the  character  of  a 
negro  sailor,  and  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  "  Negro  Minstrelsy" 
so  called.  Governor  Tompkins  and  his  staff, 
and  leading  citizens  of  Albany,  were  at 
the  theatre  on  the  night  when  it  was  first 
sung.  Hawkins  (who  was  afterwards  a 
grocer  in  Catherine  street,  New  York), 
gained  great  applause,  and  a  prize  by  his 
performance.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  famous  ballad  : — 

Back  side  Albany  stan'  Lake  Champlain, 
Little  pond  half  full  o'  water ; 


Plat-te-burg  dar  too,  close  'pon  de  main  ; 

Town  small — he  grow  bigger,  do',  herearter. 

On  Lake  Champlain  Uncle  Sam  set  he  boat, 
An'  Massa  Macdonough,  he  sail  'em, 

While  Gineral  Macomb  make  Plat-te-burg  he  home 
We'd  de  army,  whose  courage  neber  fail  'em. 

On  lebenth  day  Sep-tem-ber, 

In  eighteen  hun'red  and  fourteen, 
Gubbernor  Probose  an'  he  British  soj-er, 

Come  to  Plat-te-burg  a  teaparty  courtin'. 

An'  he  boat  come  too,  arter  Uncle  Sam  boat, 
Mass  'Donough,  he  look  sharp  out  de  winder; 

Den  Gineral  Macomb,  (ah!  he  always  at  home,) 
Cotch  fire  too,  sirs,  like  a  tinder. 

Bang!  bang!  bang!  den  de  cannons   'gin  to  roar, 
In  Plat-te-burg  an'  all  about  dat  quarter ; 

Gubbernor  Probose  try  he  ban'  'pon  de  shore, 
While  he  boat  take  he  luck  'pon  de  water. 

But  Massa  Macdonough  knock  he  boat  in  he  head ; 

Break  he  heart,  break  he  shin,  'tove  he  cafnn  in  ; 
An'  Gineral  Macornb  start  ole  Probose  home — 

To't  me  soul  den  I  mus'  die  a  laffin'. 

Probose  scare  so,  he  lef  all  behine, 

Powder,  ball,  cannon,  tea-pot  an'  kittle; 

Some  say  he  cotch  a  cole — trouble  in  he  mine, 
'Cause  he  eat  so  much  raw  an'  cole  vittel. 

Uncle  Sam  berry  sorry,  to  be  sure,  for  he  pain'. 

Wish  he  nuss  heself  up  well  an'  hearty, 
For  Gineral  Macomb  and  Massa  'Donough  home 

When  he  notion  for  anoder  tea-party. 
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No.  II. 

THE     CAMPAIGN    OF    GEN.    FORBES    AGAINST 
FORT  DU  QUESNE,  IN  1758. 

THE  defeat  of  Gen.  Braddock'sarmy,  as 
detailed  in  my  last  paper,  on  the  Monon- 
gahela,  near  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek, 


July 


1755,  "   left  the  whole  western 


frontier  of  the  English  colonies  exposed 
to  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  French 
and  Indians."  The  Shawanees,  some  of 
whose  principal  towns  were  situated  on 
the  Scioto  river,  soon  after  Braddock's 
disastrous  campaign,  crossed  the  Alleghe- 
ny Mountains  in  large  marauding  parties, 
and  desolated  some  of  the  fairest  valleys 


of  that  ancient  colony.  To  avenge  these 
inroads,  Governor  Dinwiddie,  in  January 
1756,  organized  a  force,  with  Col.  Lewis 
at  its  head,  to  chastise  those  savages  by 
destroying  their  Scioto  towns.  His  pur- 
pose also  was  to  build  a  fort  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Sandy,  for  the  protection  of 
the  frontier  settlers.  While  on  the  march, 
and  when  within  ten  miles  of  the  Ohio  river, 
an  order  from  the  Governor  to  retreat 
reached  Col.  Lewis,  so  the  expedition  pro- 
duced no  results. 

Meanwhile  the  Delawares  were  harassing 
the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  chief 
town  on  the  Allegheny  river,  and  from 
which  they  made  their  hostile  incursions, 
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was  the  Indian  village  of  Cattanyan,  in 
which  the  noted  Captain  Jacobs  lived, 
now  the  town  of  Kittanning.  Whereupon 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Armstrong,  com- 
mander of  a  battalion,  planned  and  exe- 
cuted an  expedition  against  it,  which  re- 
sulted merely  in  the  destruction  of  their 
town  on  the  Allegheny,  with  small  loss  on 
both  sides.  Thirty  or  more  Indians  were 
killed  and  some  captured.  Colonel  Arm- 
strong was  wounded  in  the  -shoulder,  and 
Captain  Hugh  Mercer  in  the  arm.  This, 
I  believe,  is  the  same  Mercer  that  was  in 
the  defeat  of  Braddock  the  year  before, 
and  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  Brigadier 
General  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  He 
was  held  in  high  repute  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  near  Princeton,  soon 
after  the  battle  at  said  town,  he  having 
been  fatally  bayoneted  while  rallying -his 
men.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  at  Braddock's  defeat.  I  omitted 
the  mention  of  Gen.  Mercer  in  my  previous 
sketch,  as  one  of  Braddock's  army  who 
attained  to  high  honors  during  our  Revo- 
lutionary struggle,  as  I  did  also  General 
Daniel  Morgan,  General  Andrew  Lewis, 
and  Colonel  William  Darke. 

These  expeditions  resulted  in  no  perma- 
nent advantage  over  the  savages  of  the 
West ;  but  measures  were  taken  by  the 
Pitt  administration,  which  came  into  power 
in  1757,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor. 
Accordingly  an  army  of  more  than  7000 
men  was  organized,  in  1758,  to  march 
upon  Fort  Du  Quesne,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers, 
the  command  being  given  to  Gen.  Joseph 
Forbes.  The  army  was  composed  of  British 
troops  in  part  only,  the  remainder  being 
provincials  or  colonial  soldiers.  Twelve 
hundred  and  fifty,  says  Bancroft,  were 
"  Highlanders,  from  South  Carolina,  who 
were  joined  by  three  hundred  and  fifty 
'  Royal  Americans.' '  Pennsylvania  con- 
tributed twenty-seven  hundred  men,  and 
Virginia  nineteen  hundred,  commanded 
by  Colonel  George  Washington  ;  the  latter 
being  two  regiments,  rendezvoused  at  Fort 
Cumberland,  on  the  Potomac.  In  Sep- 
tember, Gen.  Forbes,  with  the  portion  of 
the  army  under  his  immediate  command, 


arrived  at  Raystown  (^now  Bedford),  where 
Col.  Washington  joined  him.  Here  Col. 
Bouquet  was  detached  with  two  thousand 
men  to  take  position  at  Loyal  Hanna, 
about  fifty  miles  in  advance,  or  half  way 
to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  from  Raystown.  This 
is  the  same  Bouquet  who  had  command  of 
an  expedition  that  travelled  in  part  by  the 
same  route  to  the  Muskingum,  in  1764. 
While  at  Loyal  Hanna,  says  Bancroft, 
Bouquet,  hearing  that  there  were  but  eight 
hundred  men  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  three 
hundred  being  Indians,  sent  forward  a 
party  of  eight  hundred  Highlanders  and  a 
company  of  Virginia  troops,  all  under  the 
command  of  Major  Grant,  to  attack  the 
fort.  Major  Andrew  Lewis  was  probably 
the  ranking  officer  of  the  Virginians  in 
Grant's  detachment.  He  is  the  same  gal- 
lant officer  that  behaved  so  heroically  at 
Braddock's  defeat,  as  a  company  com- 
mander, and  afterwards  (in  1774)  as  the 
chief  commander  of  the  left  wing  of 
Dunmore's  army  at  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant. 

Major  Grant  took  position  near  to  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  on  an  elevation  known  to  this 
day  as  Grant's  Hill,  now  within  the  city 
limits  of  Pittsburgh.  Aubry,  a  French 
officer,  had  reinforced  the  fort  with  four 
hundred  men,  just  before  Grant's  arrival, 
and  of  which  the  latter  had  no  knowledge. 
Major  Grant,  ignorant  of  the  exact 
strength  of  the  enemy,  divided  his  forces 
in  order  to  tempt  him  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  at  day-break  of  the  i4th  of  Septem- 
ber, discovered  himself  by  beating  his 
drums.  Whereupon  a  large  body  of 
French  and  Indians,  under  the  command 
of  Aubry,  immediately  sallied  forth  and 
attacked  Grant's  army  in  detail.  The  In- 
dians, several  hundred  in  number,  passed 
up  covertly  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
some  distance,  and  then  gained  a  position 
on  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  Grant,  thus  vir- 
tually surrounding  him,  and  fighting  him 
at  a  great  advantage  under  cover  of  trees 
and  logs,  he  having  his  regulars  in  ranks" 
and  very  close  order.  Grant  might  have 
benefited  by  the  fate  of  Braddock,  but  he 
didn't !  He  was  captured,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  killed  and  captured  of  his  small 
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force  was  about  three  hundred.  The  pro- 
vincials made  a  good  defence  from  behind 
trees,  logs,  brush  and  anything  that  would 
protect  them,  but  were  overpowered  by 
numbers  and  compelled  to  retreat.  Major 
Lewis  was  wounded  and  captured,  and  of 
eight  Virginia  officers,  six  were  killed  and 
one  wounded,  leaving  but  one  (Captain 
Bullitt)  that  came  off  untouched.  Of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight -of  the  Vir- 
ginia troops  in  the  action,  sixty-two  were 
killed  and  a  number  were  wounded.  Cap- 
tain Bullitt,  although  he  came  off  unhurt, 
behaved  with  great  gallantry  on  the  battle- 
field, and  was  pronounced  by  the  highest 
authority,  as  a  meritorious  and  brave 
officer. 

Col.  George  Washington  was  greatly 
disheartened  at  Gen.  Forbes' s  slow  march- 
ing from  his  headquarters  at  Carlisle,  and 
by  his  refusal  to  take  the  Braddock  road 
for  his  line  of  march.  The  obstinacy  of 
the  General  rendered  it  necessary  to  cut 
out  and  make  a  new  road  almost  the  en- 
tire distance  from  Carlisle  to  the  Ohio 
river.  The  Grant  expedition  he  pro- 
nounced "  a  very  ill-concerted  or  a  very 
ill-executed  plan,  perhaps  both,"  but  con- 
sidered Forbes  less  censurable  than  Grant. 

On  the  1 4th  of  October,  the  French 
and  Indians  from  Fort  Du  Quesne,  num- 
bering twelve  hundred  of  the  former  and 
two  hundred  of  the  latter,  attacked  that 
portion  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Forbes  which 
had  advanced  to  Loyal  Hanna,  on  the 
Ligonier  Valley,  about  fifty  miles  east  of 
the  fort.  The  battle  lasted  four  hours, 
and  was  afterwards  renewed  by  a  night  at- 
tack, but  resulted  in  no  advantage  to  the 
enemy.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  and 
English  was  twelve  killed,  seventeen 
wounded  and  thirty-one  prisoners. 

Gen.  Forbes  with  the  main  portion  of 
the  army  arrived  at  Loyal  Hanna  on  the 
5th  of  November,  nearly  two  months  after 
Grant's  defeat,  and  some  weeks  after  the 
attack  at  Loyal  Hanna.  Here  a  council 
of  war  decided  to  make  no  further  ad- 
vance that  season  !  But  a  week  after  that 
decision  was  made,  Col.  Washington  ob- 
tained permission  to  proceed,  leading  the 
main  army  with  his  brigade  of  provincials. 


Forbes  was  occupied  fifty  days  in  advanc- 
ing fifty  miles  from  Raystown  to  Loyal 
Hanna,  and  the  same  number  of  miles 
must  yet  be  travelled  to  reach  the  Ohio. 
But  Washington  was  in  the  lead,  and  he 
infused  the  go-ahead  spirit  into  his  troops, 
so  that  soon  the  men  were  in  fine  temper, 
and  anxious  to  go  on.  The  army  marched 
apace,  and  although  the  season  was  late, 
and  the  hills  were  covered  with  snow,  yet 
good  progress  was  made.  The  soldiers, 
though  sparingly  fed  and  scantily  clad, 
were  nevertheless  cheerful,  ambitious  and 
hopeful  under  the  youthful  but  energetic 
Virginia  commander.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  November  (such  had  been  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements),  Col.  Wash- 
ington pointed  out  to  the  van-guard  of  his 
army,  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and 
the  Monongahela  rivers ! 

On  the  approach  of  the  army,  the  gar- 
rison, about  five  hundred  strong,  seeing 
resistance  unavailing,  set  Fort  Du  Quesne 
on  fire,  and  "by  the  light  of  the  confla- 
gration descended  the  Ohio."  Forthwith 
the  almost  consumed  fortress  was  entered 
and  the  British  flag  was  planted  in  the 
midst  of  its  deserted  ruins,  by  the  pro- 
vincials of  Washington !  And,  says  a 
historian,  "As  the  banners  of  England 
floated  over  the  Ohio,"  the  place  was  with 
one  voice  appropriately  named  in  honor 
of  the  British  statesman  under  whose  ad- 
ministration the  French  flag  went  down  in 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  the  British  colors 
were  substituted.  "  It  is  the  most  endur- 
ing glory  of  William  Pitt,"  says  Bancroft ; 
"anH  long  as  the  Monongahela  and 
the  Allegheny  shall  flow  to  form  the  Ohio 
— long  as  the  English  tongue  shall  be  the 
language  of  freedom  in  the  boundless 
valley  which  their  waters  traverse,  his 
name  shall  stand  inscribed  on  the  Gateway 
of  the  West!"  Fort  Pitt,  built  in  1759, 
perpetuated  the  glory  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

Until  Col.  Washington  was  brought  to 
the  front  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Forbes 
promised  no  better  results  than  that  of  his 
predecessor,  Gen.  Braddock.  Neither 
knew  how  to  conduct  campaigns  success- 
fully against  the  stealthy  savages,  but 
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when  Forbes  gave  a  controlling  authority, 
temporarily,  to  Col.  Washington,  the  dif- 
ference between  a  superannuated,  sickly, 
crippled,  worn-out,  dying  old  man,  and  an 
energetic,  ambitious,  hopeful  young  leader 
soon  became  apparent.  It  was  manifestly 
the  difference  between  a  galvanized  corpse 
and  a  living  hero — between  a  manikin, 
and  a  flesh-and-blood  man,  vitalized  by 
youth  and  energized  by  the  strength  of  a 
well  developed  manhood. 

The  post  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  river 
was  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  men  un- 
der command  of  Col.  Hugh  Mercer,  of 
Virginia,  while  Gen.  Forbes  and  the  main 
body  of  his  army  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  arrived  January  lyth  1759. 
Here  we  have  the  heroic  Mercer  brought 
to  our  notice  again.  At  "  Braddock's 
Field"  he  served  without  title  or  rank, 
as  a  volunteer.  In  the  battle  at  Cattanyan- 
town  (now  Kittanning),  on  the  Allegheny 
river,  in  1756,  he  commanded  a  com- 
pany, and  was  severely  wounded,  as  he 
was  also  in  Braddock's  defeat,  the  year 
before.  In  1758  we  find  him  with  the 
title  and  rank  of  ColoneKin  the  army  of 
Gen.  Forbes.  And  in  1777,  January  i2th, 
he  died  near  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  from 
wounds  received  in  battle  the  week  before, 
having  attained  to  the  title  and  honors  of 
a  Brigadier-General.  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer 


was  born  in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1720, 
and  remained  there  until  he  reached  man- 
hood and  had  taken  a  thorough  course  of 
medical  instruction.  He  "fleshed  his 
maiden  sword  "  at  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
which  was  fought  in  the  interest  of 
Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender,  as  he  is 
frequently  called,  in  1746.  His  is  an 
honored  name  in  Western,  in  American, 
and  in  our  Revolutionary  annals — a  name 

"That  was  not  born  to  die." 

His  monument  stands  in  Laurel  Hill  Ceme- 
tery near  Philadelphia. 

A  word  as  to  Major  Grant.  He  re- 
covered from  the  wound  received  in  the 
engagement  on  the  i4th  of  September. 
In  Mr.  Darlington's  "  Illustrative  Notes," 
found  in  "  Captain  Smith's  Captivity,"  it 
is  stated  that  Major  Grant  was  a  Major- 
General  in  the  British  service  during  the 
American  Revolution,  became  a  Lieuten- 
ant-General  in  1782,  and  General  in  1796, 
and  finally  died  at  a  great  age  in  1806,  at 
his  seat  at  Ballendallock,  near  Elgin,  in 
Scotland. 

Gen.  Forbes  died  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  nth  of  March  1759,  in  less  than  two 
months  after  his  arrival  there  from  his 
western  expedition. 

Newark,  Ohio.  I.   S. 


WASHING  TON ' S  ORDERL  Y  BO OKS. 

[Continued  from  page  28.] 


JULY  30,  1779. 

The  following  officers  are  to  superintend 
the  several  works  hereafter  assigned  them  : 

Lt.  Col.  Howard,  with  Lt.  Hugo  as  his 
assistant,  the  redoubts  assigned  to  Cen- 
eral  Smallwood's  brigade.1 

Lt.  Col.  Williams  with  Captain  Gosner, 
Fort  Putnam  and  Fort  Webb. 


1  William  Smallwood  was  a  native  of  Maryland, 
and  was  commissioned  a  Colonel  in  1776.  With  a 
battalion  of  young  men  of  the  best  families  in  that 
state,  he  joined  the  Continental  Army  at  New  York 
in  August,  and  was  in  the  battle  on  Long  Island,  at 
the  last  of  that  month.  In  that  conflict  his  regi- 


Col.  Tupper  with  Captain  Drew,  the 
works  at  the  Point. 

Capt.  Hall  and  Capt.  Tatum,  the  works 
on  Constitution  Island. 

Major  Troop  with  Capt.  Holmes,  the  re- 
doubts on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

For  the  future  the  short  troop  to  beat  on 
the  grand  parade,  instead  of  the  getierale. 


ment  suffered  severely.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
he  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-general,  and  in  1780 
he  was  commissioned  a  Major-general.  After  the 
war  he  was  a  member  of  Congress.  He  died  in 
1792.— [ED.] 
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A  paymaster  from  each  brigade  on  the 
ground  will  attend  at  the  Inspector-general's 
quarters  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock, 
to  consult  with  him  on  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing an  uniformity  in  the  manner  of 
keeping  their  accounts.  They  will  bring 
their  books  with  them.  Lieut.  Colonels 
Brooks'2  and  Harmer3  will  please  to  attend 
at  the  same  time  and  place. 

A  general  court-martial  of  the  line  to  as- 
semble at  West  Point  to-morrow  morning, 
9  o'clock,  to  try  Mr.  James  Geary,  Assis- 
tant to  George  Measom,  Esq.,  deputy  clo- 
thier-general of  the  Northern  Department, 
and  such  others  as  shall  come  before  them. 
Colonel  Durkee  to  preside,  a  Lieut.  Col. 
or  Major  meet  for  court-martial  and  two 
captains  from  the  Maryland  line,  the  same 
from  the  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts, 
and  three  captains  from  the  Connecticut, 
to  attend  as  members. 

AFTER   ORDERS. 

A  Sergt.,  Corpl.  and  12  men  from  the 
Connecticut  line,  furnished  with  three  days' 
provision,  to  be  sent  to  Fishkill4  very  early 
to-morrow  morning,  where  they  will  take 
charge  of  fifteen  prisoners,  whom  they  are 
to  escort  to  Easton.  The  Commissary  of 
prisoners  will  give  the  proper  directions. 

The   Inspector-General   is  requested  to 

1  Here  was  a  copy -of  a  Resolution  of  Congress, 
nth  of  March,  1779,  concerning  the  forming  of  a 
corps,  composed  of  the  engineers  in  the  Continental 
Army,  to  be  called  "  The  Corps  of  Engineers  "    to 
"take. rank  and  enjoy  the  same  rights,  honors  and 
privileges  with  the  other  troops  in  the  Continental 
establishment." 

This  was  followed  by;  orders  from  the  War  Office, 
dated  3Oth  of  March,  1779,  defining  the  duties  of 
the  engineers. — [ED.] 

2  John  Brooks,  then  Colonel  of  the  7th  Massachu- 
setts regiment,   and  late   Lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
8th.     He  had  been  a   valuable  assistant  of  Baron 
Steuben  in  the   reorganization  of  the   Continental 
Army,  and  was  at  all  times  a  skillful  and  brave  of- 
ficer.    After  the  war  he  was   active  in  public  civil 
service  in  his  native  state,  and  was  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  from  1817  until  his 
death    at   Medford,   Mass.,  on   the  first  of  March, 
1825,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. — [ED.] 

3  Josiah    Harmar,  of  Pennsylvania,     He  served 
under  Washington  from  1778  until  1780,  and  after- 


review  the  levies  that  have  already  arrived 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  those 
which  hereafter  arrive,  before  the  distribu- 
tion takes  place,  and  to  report  to  headquar- 
ters the  number  and  names  of  those,  who  by 
youth,  age  or  infirmity,  are  unfit  for  the 
service.  An  inspection  of  the  whole  army 
is  also  to  be  made  by  the  sub-inspector, 
between  the  ist  and  5th  of  August  next, 
which  is  to  be  confined  to  the  men,  their 
arms,  accoutrements  and  ammunition,  and 
to  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
least  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
works. 

The  Quartermaster-general  will  give  par- 
ticular directions  to  have  all  the  horses  of 
the  army  shod,  and  the  wagons  repaired 
and  held  in  perfect  readiness  for  a  speedy 

movement. 

*          #          *          #         #         *s 

AUGUST  i. 

The  honorable  the  Congress,  on  the  5th 
of  April  last,  were  pleased  to  pass  the  fol- 
lowing resolve  :  — 

"  That  the  regimental  clothiers  have  an  allowance 
of  thirty  dollars  per  month  in  addition  to  their  pres- 
ent appointment." 

The  board  of  general  officers,  appointed 
by  the  order  of  the  23d  ulto.,  have  reported 
that  the  rank  and  precedence  of  the  regi- 
ments in  the  Massachusetts  line  should 


wards  under  Greene  in  the  Southern  States.  He 
was  a  brave  young  officer,  and  was  brevetted  Col- 
onel in  1783.  In  1784  he  took  to  France  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  same  year 
he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-colonel  of  infantry 
in  the  regular  army.  In  1787  he  was  made  Brevet 
Brigadier-general,  and  in  1790  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Indians  on  the  Maumee.  In 
1792  he  left  the  army  but  was  active,  as  Adjutant- 
general  of  Pennsylvania,  in  furnishing  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  for  the  campaign  of  Wayne  against  the 
Indians  in  1793-' 94.  He  had  been  General-in- 
chief  of  the  army  in  1789.  General  Harmer  died 
in  Philadelphia,  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  1813. — 

[ED.] 

*A  few  miles  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  in 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  Fishkill  Landing  is  oppo- 
site Newburg.— [Eo.] 

5  Here  follow  directions  concerning  the  duties  of 
engineers. 
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stand  as  in  the  following  arrangement; 
being  founded  on  the  seniority  of  the  of- 
ficers who  first  commanded  them,  under 
the  appointments  made  in  consequence  of 
the  resolution  of  Congress  of  16  Sept., 
1776. 


Wesson's,  9th, 
Marshall's,  loth, 
Tapper's,  nth, 
Late  Brewer's,  1 2th, 
Late  Wiggle  worth's,  1 3th, 
Bradford's,  I4th, 
Bigelow's,  1 5th. 


Bose's,  ist, 
Bailey's,  ad, 
Greaton's,  3d, 
Sheppard's,  4th, 
Putnam's,  5th, 
Moon's,  6th, 
Late  Alder's,  7th, 
Jackson's,  8th, 

The  Commander-in-chief  approves  the 
arrangement  and  the  regiments  henceforth 
are  to  be  ranked  and  to  be  numbered  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  General  being  informed  that  a 
number  of  men  have  been  left  at  New 
Windsor  and  the  neighborhood  as  baggage 
guards,  directs  that  they  be  immediately 
withdrawn  to  join  their  regiments,  and 
that  the  baggage  be  either  stored  there  or 
brought  to  the  army — the  former  will  be 
preferable — in  either  case  the  Q.  M.  G. 
will  give  the  necessary  assistance. 

Fatigue  rum,  at  the  rate  of  a  gill  per  day 
per  man,  to  be  constantly  issued  to  the  dif- 
ferent parties  on  fatigue,  and  to  the  arti- 
ficers employed  in  carrying  on  the  works. 
It  is  to  be  delivered  by  the  issuing  commis- 
sary or  keeper  of  the  magazines,  on  returns 
signed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  differ- 
ent works,  who  are  requested  to  be  careful 
to  prevent  imposition. 

The  Commander-in-chief  directs  that 
a  general  officer  of  the  day  be  appointed  to 
attend  to  the  police  of  the  camp. 

All  officers  are  requested  to  be  attentive 
to  the  appearance  of  any  strangers  at  this 
post,  and  to  send  all  such  as  cannot  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves  and  have  not 
proper  passes,  to  the  general  of  the  day,  to 
be  by  him  critically  examined,  and  if  not 
satisfied  of  their  characters  and  business, 
he  is  to  have  them  sent  instantly  away  on 
pain  of  punishment  if  they  are  afterwards 
found  loitering  about,  or  committed  to  the 
Provost,  if  there  are  any  circumstances  of 
suspicion  to  justify  it. 

All  the  field  officers  of  the  day,  and  regi- 


mental officers  of  police,  are  to  pay  very 
particular  attention  to  this  order. 

AUGUST  2. 

The  Board  of  general  officers  on  the 
Massachusetts  arrangement  are  requested 
to  meet  again  to-morrow  forenoon  at  ten 
o'clock,  at  the  same  place,  to  determine  a 
further  matter  which  will  be  submitted. 

Each  Massachusetts  regiment  is  to  make 
out  a  list  of  the  men  of  the  new  levies  or 
nine  months'  men  who  are  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  armorers,  house  or  wheel- 
wrights, sailors,  &c.,  or  of  any  other  trade, 
and  deliver  the  list  to  Major-General  Mc- 
Dougall.  Those  who  have  no  trade  are 
immediately  to  relieve  the  guards  at  the 
hospitals  and  stores  at  Fishkill  and  else- 
where, likewise  the  baggage  and  commis- 
sary guards,  &c.,  and  the  old  guards  are 
to  be  sent  back  to  their  respective,' regi- 
ments. 

AUGUST  3. 

The  honorable  the  Board  of  War  hav- 
ing been  pleased  to  appoint  Ralph  Pom- 
eroy,  Esq. ,  commissioner  to  settle  and  pay 
all  arrearages  of  clothing  due  to  the  troops 
of  these  States  for  the  year  1777,  the  Gen- 
eral directs  that  the  accounts  and  rolls 
required  by  the  resolve  of  Congress  of  the 
2d  of  March  last  and  published  in  orders 
the  1 2th  following,  be  immediately  made 
out  and  presented  to  the  said  commis- 
sioner for  settlement. 

A  regimental  quartermaster  from  each 
of  the  brigades  on  this  ground  to  attend 
at  the  Inspector-General's  quarters  to- 
morrow morning,  9  o'clock,  to  consult 
with  him  on  a  proper  method  of  keeping 
their  books  uniformly  throughout  the 
army.  Lieutenant-Colonels  Brooks  and 
Harmer  will  please  attend  at  the  same 
time  and  place. 

AUGUST  4. 
*  #  *  #  #  #1 

AFTER  ORDERS. 
A  brigade  general  court-martial  to  sit 


1  Here  were  copies  of  the  regulations  for  the 
guidance  of  the  engineers,  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  War.— [Ei>.] 
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next  Monday,  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  at  Ches- 
ter,1 for  the  trial  of  Mr.  John  Price, 
D.  C.  Gen.  Forage.  The  court  to  be  com- 
posed of  artillery  officers.  Col.  Harrison,2 
commandant  of  the  park,  is  desired  to 
order  the  appointment  of  the  officers  to 
compose  the  court. 

AUGUST  5. 

The  board  of  general  officers  appointed 
in  the  orders  of  the  8th  of  July  last  to 
settle  the  relative  rank  of  the  colonels  of 
artillery,  so  far  as  it  remains  unsettled, 
and  the  ranks  of  the  regiments  of  artillery, 
are  requested  to  meet  again  to-morrow 
morning,  10  o'clock,  at  the  president's 
quarters  for  the  final  determination  of  the 
points  referred  to  them.  Some  additional 
papers  will  be  submitted,  and  Gen.  Knox, 
at  the  request  of  the  board,  will  attend  to 
give  information  on  the  facts  necessary  to 
be  ascertained.  Major- General  Lord  Stir- 
ling and  Brigadier-General  Woodford  be- 
ing absent  on  detachment,  Generals  Irvine3 
and  Gist4  will  replace  them.  The  Board 
will  now  consist  of  Major-General  Put- 
nam, President,  Major  Generals  Greene, 

1  In  Orange  county,  New  York,  now  on  the  line 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railway,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Newburgh  branch. — [ED.] 

2  Robert  Hanson  Harrison,  a  native  of  Maryland, 
and  then  thirty-four  years  of  age.     He   succeeded 
Joseph    Reed  as  secretary  to  Washington   late  in 
*775>  and    continued  in  the  family  of  the   Com- 
mander-in-Chief  until  the  spring  of  1781,  when  he 
became    Chief    Justice   of  the    General  Court  of 
Maryland.     Colonel  Harrison  died  in  April  1790. 

-[ED.] 

3  William  Irvine,  a  native  of  Ireland,  where  he 
was  born  in  November  1741.     He  was  educated  at 
the  Dublin  University  ;  studied   medicine ;  served 
as  a  surgeon  on  board  a  British  man-of-war;  and 
in  1763  emigrated   to   Carlisle,   in    Pennsylvania, 
where   he    practised  his   profession.     He  took  an 
active  part  in  public   affairs  before  the  Revolution, 
and  entered  the  army  soon   after  the  war  began. 
He  was  made  a  prisoner  in  Camden,  in  1776,  and 
was  exchanged  in  1778,  when  he  was  commissioned 
a  Colonel.     In    May    1779   he   was   promoted   to 
Brigadier-General.     After  the  war  he  was  intrusted 
with   the   defence   of  the   north-western    frontier. 
After  serving  the  public  in  a  civil  capacity  he  died 
at  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1804. 

4  Mordecai    Gist,  of  Maryland,  a  descendent  of 
one  of  the  early  emigrants  to   that   colony.     Gist 


St.  Clair  and  Baron  De  Kalb,5  and  Brig- 
adier-Generals Irvine  and  Gist. 

Captain  Keane,  of  the  nth  Pennsylva- 
nia regiment,  is  appointed  aide-de-camp, 
pro  tempore,  to  Major-General  St.  Clair, 

vice —  Giles,  a  prisoner,  and  is  to  be 

respected  accordingly. 

The  paymasters  of  the  artillery  regi- 
ments and  companies,  and  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut  and  North  Carolina 
regiments  now  in  camp,  are  to  make  out 
rolls  for  the  hundred  dollars  gratuity  due 
to  the  soldiers  in  their  respective  corps  in 
consequence  of  the  resolution  of  Congress 
published  in  the  orders  of  the  8th  of  July 
last,  and  present  them  to  the  Deputy  Pay- 
master-General, that  they  may  be  ex- 
amined and  warrants  granted  for  the  sums 
which  shall  be  due.  This  business  with 
respect  to  the  other  troops  is  not  yet  quite 
ready. 

The  regimental  pay-rolls  for  June  and 
July  are  to  be  lodged  at  the  pay-office 
without  delay,  that  they  may  be  examined 
and  certified. 

There  is  to  be  no  bathing  between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  five ;  and  the  custom 

was  a  merchant  when  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
and  was  a  Captain  in  the  first  corps  raised  in  Mary- 
land for  the  continental  army.  He  performed  ex- 
cellent service  during  the  war  in  various  grades  of 
command,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  At  the 
date  of  this  Orderly  Book  (summer  of  1779)  he 
had  lately  been  commissioned  a  Brigadier-General. 
Gist  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  eyes  of  singu- 
lar brightness.  His  death  occurred  in  September, 
1792,  on  his  plantation  near  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina.— [ED.] 

5  John  Baron  De  Kalb  was  a  veteran  German 
soldier,  fifty-six  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
America  in  1777.  He  had  seen  long  service  in  the 
armies  of  France.  After  the  peace  of  1763,  he 
was  charged  with  a  mission  to  America  to  ascertain 
the  temper  of  the  colonies  politically,  especially  of 
those  of  German  descent.  He  was  shipwrecked 
near  Staten  Island,  and  returned  after  enduring 
many  hardships.  He  came  with  Lafayette  in  1777, 
and  was  commissioned  a  Major-General  in  the  con- 
tinental army.  After  performing  good  service,  he 
was  killed  in  battle  near  Camden,  in  South  Caro- 
lina. A  monument  erected  by  order  of  Congress, 
of  which  Lafayette  laid  the  corner-stone  in  1825, 
stands  in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Cam- 
den. His  death  occurred  on  the  1 6th  of  August, 
1788.— [ED.] 
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of  remaining  long  in  the  water  is  to  be 
discontinued,  as  it  is  too  relaxing  and  in- 
jurious to  health.  It  is  also  expected  that 
the  soldiers  in  this  kind  of  recreation  ob- 
serve more  decency  than  they  usually 
practise.  These  orders  to  be  read  to  and 
impressed  upon  them  by  their  officers. 

The  Court  of  Inquiry  whereof  Colonel 
Clark  was  President,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  certain  complaints  exhibited  against 
Colonel  Armand  by  Colonel  Van-den- 
burgh  and  Mr.  Jones  Adams  of  this  State,1 
beg  leave  to  report  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  as  their  opinion  :  That  the  com- 
plaints exhibited  against  Colonel  Armand 
by  Colonel  Van-den-burgh  and  Mr.  Adams 
are  so  far  supported  as  to  render  a  trial 
necessary. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  directs  a  gen- 
eral court  martial  to  sit  at  the  usual  place 
to-morrow  morning,  ten  o'clock,  for  the 
trial  of  Colonel  Armand,  Colonel  Stewart2 
to  preside;  Colonel  Gouvion,3  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  Ford.  De  Buisson  and  Littlefield, 
Majors  De  La  Newville,  Leavenworth  and 

1  New  York. 

2  Walter  Stewart  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his 
day.     He   was  Colonel  of  the   1 3th  Pennsylvania 
regiment  in  the  Continental  army,  and  was  on  the 
staff  of  General  Gates.     In  1781  Col.  Stewart  mar- 
ried Deborah,  daughter  of  Blair  McClenachan,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  First  Troop  of  Philadelphia 
City  Cavalry,  in  which  he  served  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.     McClenachan   was  a  powerful  as- 
sistant of  Robert  Morris  in  his  financial  schemes, 
and  in  1780,  subscribed    ^"10,000  to   supply   the 
starving   army.     McClenachan  was   one    of  those 
who   violently   opposed  the    ratification    of   Jay's 
treaty,  in  1795.     When  asked  what  he  would  do 
with  it,  he   replied:    "Kick  it  to  hell,  sir  !"     A 
caricature   soon  appeared,  representing  McClena- 
chan  kicking   the  treaty  to   the  infernal  regions. 
Stewart,  who  was   a  favorite  of  Washington,  re- 
ceived a  handsome  fortune  with  his  wile. — [Eo.] 

3  Jean  Baptiste  Gouvion  was  a  French  army  offi- 
cer who   came   to    America  with   Lafayette,    and 
served   on  that  general's   staff.      He    was   called 
Lafayette's  military  tutor,  for  he  was  the  senior  of 
the  Marquis  in  age  and  service,  being  then  thirty 
years  old.     He  was   commissioned   a   colonel  of 
engineers,  and  after  the  war  received  a  pension  for 
his  services  at  Yorktown.     When  the  French  Rev- 
olution broke  out  in  1789,  Lafayette  appointed  him 
Major-General  of  the  National    Guard,    of  which 
the  Marquis  was  commander.     He  died  not  long 


Ville  Franche,4  Captain  Du  Ponceau5  and 
a  captain  from  the  Maryland,  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut  lines  and  garrison,  to 
attend  as  members. 

A  sergeant  and  six  men  from  the  Mary- 
land line  and  a  corporal  and  six  men  from 
the  Pennsylvania  line  to  be  sent  to  New 
Windsor  to  guard  the  magazine  of  provi- 
sion at  that  place.  They  are  to  parade  at 
the  orderly-office  to-morrow  morning  at  8 
o'clock. 

AUGUST  6. 

*  #  #  #  *  #6 

AUGUST  7. 

The  honorable  the  Congress  on  the  26th 
July  were  pleased  to  pass  the  following 
act: — 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress be  presented  to  Brigadier-General  Wayne  for 
his  brave,  prudent  and  soldierly  conduct  in  the 
spirited  and  well  conducted  attack  on  Stony  Point. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  Congress  entertain 
a  proper  sense  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Wayne,  in  the  assault  of  the  enemy's 


afterward,  whilst  serving  in  the  Army  of  the  left. 

-[ED.] 

4  Major   Villefranche  was    a    French   engineer, 
who,  at  the  request  of  Arnold  Jwhen  preparing  to 
consummate  his   treason,   furnished   that   general 
with  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  necessary 
to  man  the   works  at  West  Point  and  its  vicinity. 
That  estimate  was  among   the   papers    taken   from 
Mafor   Andre's  boot.     A    copy   of  it,   with  a  fac 
simile    of  the  autograph    of  Villefranche,    may  be 
found  in  Lossing's  "  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the 
Revolution." — [ED.] 

5  Peter  Stephen  Duponceau,  who   accompanied 
the  Baron  de  Steuben  to  America,  as  his  secretary. 
He  was  made   brevet-captain,   and   was    of  great 
assistance  to  the  Baron.     In   1781  he  became  sec- 
retary to  Robert   R.   Livingston,  who    was    at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign   Affairs  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,   in  which   situation   he    continued 
until  1783,  when  he  studied  law,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1785,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadel- 
phia, at  the  age  of  twenty-five.     He  became  emi- 
nent  in   his   profession,  and  particularly  so  as  a 
philologist,  receiving   from  the  French    Academy 
of  Sciences  a  prize  for  a  disquisition  on  the  Indian 
languages  of  North  America.     He  died   in  Phila- 
delphia in  1844,  at  the  age  of  84  years. —  [Eo.] 

6  Here  was  an  order  for  the  dissolution  of  one 
court-martial  and  for  the  sitting  of  another. — [ED.] 
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works  at  Stony  Point,  and  highly  commend  the 
coolness,  discipline  and  firm  intrepidity  exhibited 
on  the  occasion. 

Resolved  unanimctusfy,  That  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fleury1  and  Major  Stewart,2  who  by  their  situation 
in  leading  the  two  attacks,  had  a  more  immediate 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves,  have  by 
their  personal  achievements  exhibited  a  bright  ex- 
ample to  their  brother  soldiers,  and  merit  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  the  approbation  and  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  Congress  warmly 
approve  and  applaud  the  cool  determined  spirit 
with  which  Lieutenant  Gibbons  and  Lieutenant 
Knox3  led  on  \h&  forlorn  hope,  braving  danger  and 
death  in  the  cause  of  their  country. 

1  Louis,  Chevalier  and  Viscount  de  Fleury,  was  a 
descendant  of  the  eminent  Prime  Minister  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  afterward  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  and  was 
educated  for  a  civil  engineer.     Coming  to  America, 
he   offered  his   services  to  Washington,  who    com- 
missioned him  a  Captain.     For  gallant  services  he 
was  soon   promoted   by   Congress   to    Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and   in   the  winter   of    1 777^78,  he  was 
Sub-Inspector-General  under  Steuben.     In  the  bat- 
tle of    Monmouth  in  June    1778  he  was  Adjutant- 
General  of  General  Charles  Lee's  division,  and  af- 
ter that  commanded  a  corps  of  light  infantry.     In 
the  storming  of  the  Stony  Point  works  on  the  night 
in  July  1779,  he  led  the  van  of  the  right  column, 
and  was  the  first  to   enter  the   British  works,  for 
which  he  received  the  promised  reward  of   $500. 
With  his  own  hands  he  struck  the  British  standard, 
and  for  his  exploits  there,  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Congress  and  a  silver  medal..    On  the  arrival  of 
Rochambeau   in  America,  in    1781,  Fleury  entered 
his  army  and  returned  with  him  to  France,  where 
he    died  a    field-marshal.      The    medal  was    not 
struck  until  after  he  had  left  the  country.     It  was 
found  by  a  boy  at  Princeton,  where  Congress  had 
held   its  session,  and  where  it  had  probably  been 
lost  by  the  secretary  of  that  body. — [ED.] 

2  John  Stewart.     Professor  Wyatt  in  his  "  Me- 
moirs   of  American  Generals,  Commodores,  &c.," 
says  he  was  killed  by  falling  from  his  horse  near 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

3  These   two  young  officers  led  each   an  avant- 
guard  of  twenty  picked  men  to  remove  the  abattis 
and   other   obstructions.     These  were  portions  of 
the  two  columns  of   Fleury  and   Stewart,  of   one 
hundred  and  fifty  volunteers  each,  which  composed 
the  forlorn  hope  on    that  memorable  night.      Of 
Knox,  nothing  more  is  known.     Lieutenant  James 
Gibbons  was    promoted   to    Major.     He    died  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,   on  the  first  of    July  1834,  at 
the  age  of    seventy-seven    years,  and  his  remains 
were  buried  with  military  honors. 

4  The   medals    awarded  to   Wayne,  Fleury  and 
Stewart,  are    all  pictured    in    Lossing's  "  Pictorial 
Field-book  of   the   Revolution,"  the  exact  size  of 


Resolved  unanimously,  That  a  medal,  emble- 
matical of  this  action  be  struck:  That  one  of  gold 
be  presented  to  Brigadier-General  Wayne,  and  a 
silver  one  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fleury  and  Major 
Stewart  respectively.4 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  brevets  of  Captain 
be  given  to  Lieutenant  Gibbons  and  Lieutenant 
Knox. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  a  brevet  of  Captain 
be  given  to  Mr.  Archer,  the  bearer  of  the  General's 
letter,  and  volunteer  aid  to  Brigadier-General 
Wayne. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  Congress  approve 
the  promises  of  reward  made  by  Brigadier-General 
Wayne,  with  the  concurrence  of  Commander-in- 
Chief,  to  the  troops  under  his  command.5 

the  originals.  On  the  obverse  of  Wayne's  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  crowned  Indian  queen,  a  quiver  at 
her  back,  and  wearing  a  short  tunic  of  feathers  ex- 
tending from  her  waist  to  the  middle  of  her  thighs, 
with  a  mantle  falling  from  her  girdle,  behind. 
With  her  right  hand  she  is  presenting  a  wreath  to 
General  Wayne,  and  with  her  left  a  mural  crown. 
At  her  feet  is  an  alligator,  with  the  American  shield 
resting  against  the  animal.  Over  the  figures  is  the 
Legend:  ANTONIO  WAYNE,  Duci  EXERCITUS;  and 
beneath  :  COMMITIA  AMERICANA.  On  the  reverse 
is  a  fort  on  the  top  of  a  hill;  the  British  flag  flying; 
troops  in  single  line  advancing  up  the  hill  and  a 
large  number  lying  at  its  foot.  Artillery  is  seen 
in  the  fore-ground,  and  six  vessels  in  the  river.  The 
inscription  is :  STONY  POINT  EXPUGNATUM,  xv. 
JULY,  MDCCLXXIX. 

On  the  obverse  side  of  the  Fleury  medal  is  a 
standing  full-armed  figure  of  a  soldier,  helmeted 
and  otherwise  steel-clad,  standing  against  the  ruins 
of  a  fort,  holding  in  one  hand  a  short  sword  and 
in  the  other  the  staff-  of  a  standard,  the  colors  un- 
der his  trampling  feet.  The  legend  is  :  VIRTUTIS 

ET  AUDACI^E  MONUM  ET  PRCEMIUM.  D.  D.  FLEURY 

EQUITI  GALLO  PRIMO  MUROS  RESP.  AMERIC.  D. 
D.  On  the  reverse  are  two  water  batteries,  three 
guns  each ;  a  fort  on  a  hill  with  a  flag  flying ;  a 
river  in  front  and  six  vessels  before  the  fort.  The 
legend  is:  AGGERES  PALUDES  HOSTES  VICTI.  Ex- 
ergue— STONY  PT.  EXPUGN.  xv.  JUL.  MDCCLXXIX. 

The  Stewart  medal  lias  on  the  obverse  a  device 
of  America  personified  by  an  Indian  queen  as  on 
the  Wayne  medal,  who  is  presenting  a  palm  branch 
to  Major  Stewart.  The  accessories  of  the  Indian 
figure  are  the  same  as  on  Wayne's.  The  legend  is ; 
JOANNI  STEWART  COHORTIS  PR^FECTO  COMMITIA 
AMERICANA.  On  the  reverse  is  a  fortress  on  an 
eminence.  In  the  foreground  is  an  officer  cheer- 
ing on  his  men  who  are  following  him  over  abattis 
with  charging  bayonets,  the  enemy  flying.  Troops  in 
single  file  are  ascending  to  the  fort  on  one  side; 
others  are  advancing  from  the  shore;  ships  are  in 
sight.  The  inscription  is :  STONY  POINT  OPPUGNA- 

TUM   XV.  JUL.  MDCCLXXIX. 

5  The  following    rewards   were  promised: — To 
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Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  value  of  _  the 
military  stores  taken  at  Stony  Point  be  ascertained 
and  divided  among  the  gallant  troops  by  whom  it 
was  reduced,  in  such  manner  and  proportions  as 
the  Commander-in-Chief  shall  prescribe.1 

It  having  been  found  prejudicial  to  the 
service  to  discharge  soldiers  from  the  army 
who  are  capable  of  doing  duty  in  the  corps 
of  Invalids,  the  Commander-in-chief  di- 
rects that  no  non-commissioned  officer  or 
soldier  shall  be  discharged  without  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  Director-general  or  a 
senior  surgeon  of  the  flying  hospital,  or 
from  some  of  the  principal  surgeons  of  the 
general  hospital,  "that  he  is  unfit  to  serve 
in  the  Corps  of  Invalids,  as  well  as  in  the 
field,"  and  that  all  discharges  otherwise 
granted  shall  be  void.  Those  who  are 
certified  to  be  unfit  for  field  duty  only,  the 
Brigadiers  or  Commandants  of  brigades  are 
to  give  them  transferences  to  the  Corps  of 
Invalids  in  the  following  manner:  — 

A.  B.  of regs.,  being  certified 

by unfit  for  field  duty,  is  here- 
by transferred  to  the  Corps  of  Invalids. 

The  men  thus  transferred  are  to  be  sent 
to  the  orderly  office  the  first  Monday  of 
every  month,  that  they  may  be  sent  under 

the  first  man  who  should  enter  the  enemy's  works 
on  Stony  Point,  $500 ;  to  the  second,  $400 ;  to  the 
third,  $300;  to  the  fourth,  $200;  to  the  fifth,  $100 
— $1500  in  all. — [ED.] 

1  The  ordnance  and  other  stores  were  estimated 
as  $158,640  in  value,  which  amount  was  distributed 
among  the  troops  in  the  usual  proportion  of  officers 
and  privates. — £  ED.] 

2  Benjamin    Russell  was   a  printer    in   Boston, 
where  he  learned  the  art  in  the  office   of    Isaiah 
Thomas.     Whilst  doing  duty  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Continental  army,  he  was  the  "  army  correspond- 
ent" of   the  "Spy,"  first   published  in  Boston,  by 
Thomas,  and  then  printed  at  Worcester,  where  it 
is  yet  continued.     In  1784,  Colonel  Russell  estab- 
lished himself  in  Boston  as  a  journalist,  where  he 
commenced   the   publication   of    the  "  Columbian 
Centinel,"  a  semi-weekly  newspaper    which   had 
great   influence  over   a  wide  extent  of  country,  for 
the  Colonel  was  a  powerful  writer  himself,  and  had 
the    assistance    of    such    men    as    Fisher   Ames, 
Timothy  Pickering,  George  Cabot  and  other  lead- 
ing Federalists.     He  withdrew  from   the  editorial 
management  of  the  "  Centinel "  in  1828,  after  a  ser- 
vice in  that  chair  of  forty-four  years.     Having  en- 
gaged in  faithful  civil  service  in  Massachusetts,  he 
died  in   January,  1 845, "in   the   84th   year   of    his 
age.— [Eo.] 


proper  officers  to  those  places  where  the 
invalids  are  stationed. 

Certificates  are  to  be  sent  with  them  of 
what  pay  and  cloathing  they  have  received 
and  what  may  remain  due  to  them. 

Colonel  Starr  being  absent  from  camp, 
Colonel  Russell*  is  appointed  President  of 
the  general  court-martial  in  his  room.  The 
court  to  sit  next  Monday,  ten  o'clock,  A. 
M.,  at  the  usual  place. 

8th. 

The  Brigadier  of  the  day,  General  Pat- 
terson, will  receive  from  the  other  officers 
of  the  day  in  each  division,  all  remarkable 
occurrences,  and  report  them  at  head- 
quarters after  his  tour  of  duty  is  finished. 
He  is  during  this  period  to  examine  into 
the  state,  condition  and  manner  of  treating 
the  prisoners  in  the  provost,  and  obtain  a 
return  of  them.  Such  as  shall  to  him  ap- 
pear to  be  confined  for  crimes  triable  by 
regimental  court-martial,  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  quarter  guards  of  their  respective  regi- 
ments for  that  purpose,  with  a  writing, 
specifying  their  crimes  and  the  names  of 
the  witnesses.5 


3  Here  ends  the  autograph  Orderly  Book  of 
Washington,  which  Professor  Weir  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  his  letter  to 
the  Secretary,  printed  on  page  540  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  RECORD,  the  Professor  mentions  the 
mislaying  of  a  leaf  of  that  Orderly  Book,  in  which 
were  recorded  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
received  into  private  hands,  at  Washington  City. 
That  leaf  has  since  been  found,  and  is  here  added. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  record  alluded  to: — 

"  This  book  was  saved  by  me  from  the  flames 
which  consumed  the  building  occupied  by  the  War 
Department  in  1814,  and  on  handing  it  to  Col. 
Tobias  Lear,  then  accountant  of  the  W.  D.,  he 
observed  that  it  was  the  hand-writing  of  General 
George  Washington,  commander  of  the  American 
army  during  the  Revolution. 

"  Being  anxious  to  retain  it,  I  asked  permission 
to  do  so,  which  he  granted,  observing  that  it  was 
of  no  kind  of  use  to  the  Department. 

"  ROB.  ELLIS,  1814." 

In  the  next  number  of  the  RECORD  will  be  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  series  of  Washing- 
ton's Orderly  Books,  from  the  time  of  the  Treason 
of  Arnold,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  a  little 
beyond. — [ED.] 
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DEBORAH  GANNETT. 


Editor  American  Historical  Record  : 

I  notice  in  the  RECORD  for  December, 
(page  562),  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
Deborah  Gannett  to  Capt.  George  Webb, 
of  Holden,  also  a  short  sketch  of  her  life 
contained  in  a  foot-note.  Perhaps  a  few 
further  particulars  may  prove  interesting. 

Deborah  Sampson,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
and  Deborah  (Bradford)  Sampson,  of 
Plympton,  was  born  Dec.  17,  1760,  at -that 
place.  She  was  a  descendant  in  the  fifth 
generation  of  Abraham  Sampson,  who 
came  from  England  probably  in  1629  or 
1630  and  settled  at  Duxbury.  Her  father, 
suffering  from  disappointment  in  the  loss 
of  an  estate  to  which  he  was  heir,  betook 
himself  to  a  seafaring  life  and  eventually 
perished  by  shipwreck. 

Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Elisha 
Bradford,  of  Plymouth,  who  married, 
Sept.  7,  1717,  Bathsheba  La  Broche,  a 
French  lady.  Elisha  Bradford  was  son  of 
Joseph  Bradford,  who  was  a  son  of  Gov- 
ernor William  Bradford. 

After  the  loss  of  her  father,  Deborah 
Sampson  lived  for  a  few  years  with  a 
maiden  lady  named  Fuller,  and  also  with 
a  Mrs.  Thacher,  and  then  was  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  Deacon  Jeremiah  Thomas, 
of  Middleborough,  in  whose  family  she 
remained  from  the  age  of  ten  to  that  of 
twenty  years.  •  In  April  1781,  disguised 
in  male  apparel,  she  left  home  in  the  night. 
Relinquishing  a  design  to  enlist  on  board 
a  privateer  at  New  Bedford,  she  enlisted 
at  Bellingham  as  a  Continental  soldier  for 
the  town  of  Uxbridge,  under  the  name  of 
Robert  Shurtliffe.  She  was  mustered  into 
service  toward  the  end  of  April,  at  Wor- 
cester, and  sent  with  a  number  of  other 
recruits  to  join  the  army  at  West  Point. 
There  she  was  placed  in  Captain  Webb's 
company  of  light  infantry  in  Col.  Shep- 
ard's  Regiment,  and  Gen.  Patterson's 
Brigade.  Her  height  as  recorded  was  five 
feet  seven  and  a  half  inches ;  eyes  hazel, 
inclining  to  blue.  Her  equipments  were 
"a,  blue  coat,  faced  with  white;  white 


vest ;  breeches ;  stockings,  with  black 
straps  about  the  knees  ;  half-boots ;  black 
stock,  made  of  velvet,  stiffened  with 
leather  ;  a  cap,  with  a  variegated  cockade 
on  one  side,  a  white  plume  tipped  with 
red  on  the  other,  and  a  white  sash  about 
the  crown.  Her  arms  were  a  French  fusee 
and  bayonet,  knapsack,  cartridge-box  and 
thirty  cartridges."  She  was  soon  after- 
ward transferred  with  most  of  her  company 
to  Col.  Henry  Jackson's  regiment  of  light 
infantry.  Of  the  various  engagements  in 
which  she  took  part,  and  of  the  hardships 
and  perils  she  suffered,  we  will  here  say 
nothing.  In  June  1782,  however,  she 
volunteered  with  some  thirty  others  on  an 
expedition  against  a  band  of  Tories  com- 
mitting outrages  on  the  inhabitants  east  of 
the  Hudson  in  Westchester  county.  After 
a  sharp  skirmish  the  Tories  were  put  to 
flight,  but  Deborah  received  two  wounds, 
one  in  the  left  temple,  and  the  other,  from 
a  pistol  ball,  in  the  thigh  near  the  groin. 
She  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  but  con- 
cealed the  second  wound  .  and  extracted 
the  ball  herself.  In  the  summer  of  1783, 
after  the  proclamation  of  peace,  but  be- 
fore the  disbandment  of  the  army,  she 
visited  Philadelphia  and  was  seized  with  a 
fever  then  raging.  •  While  in  the  hospital 
there  she  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be 
dead,  and  the  surgeon  Dr.  Binney,  ex- 
amining for  action  at  the  heart,  discovered 
the  secret  of  her  sex. 

She  received  an  honorable  discharge 
October  23,  1783,  from  General  Knox. 
Testimonials  were  also  given  her  by  Gen- 
erals Patterson  and  Shepard,  Col.  Henry 
Jackson  and  others. 

The  following  is  the  certificate  from 
Col.  Jackson : — 

"  To  all  whom  it-  may  concern. 

"  This  may  certify  that  Robert  Shurtlieff  was  a 
soldier  in  my  regiment,  in  the  Continental  Army, 
for  the  town  of  Uxbridge  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  and  was  enlisted  for  the  term  <>i 
three  years;  that  he  had  the  confidence  of  his  offi- 
cers, did  his  duty  as  a  faithful  and  good  soldiei. 
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and  was  honorably   discharged   the   Army   of  the 
United  States. 

"  (signed)  HENRY  JACKSON,  late  Col. 

"  in  the  American  Army." 

She  arrived  among  her  relatives  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  November  1783.  She  did 
not  immediately  make  herself  known,  but 
at  length  resumed  feminine  apparel  and 
employments. 

In  1784  she  married  Benjamin  Gannett, 
a  young  farmer  of  Sharon.  Her  children 
were  Captain  Earl  B.  Gannett  and  two 
daughters. 

Deborah  Gannett  died  at  her  home  in 
Sharon  April  27,  1827,  in  her  67th  year, 
"sustaining  to  the  end  the  character  of 
a  faithful  and  exemplary  wife  and  mother, 
a  kind  neighbor  and  friend." 

She  obtained  a  pension  for  her  Revolu- 
tionary services,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing document  taken  from  the  Historical 
Magazine  : — 

"  War  Department,  II  March  1805. 
"  Sir  :— 

"  You  are  hereby  apprised  that  Deborah  Gannett, 
who  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  late  Revolutionary  war,  and  who 
was  seriously  wounded  therein,  has  this  day  been 
placed  on  the  Pension  List  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  rate  of  four  dollars  per  month,  to  commence  on 
the  first  day  of  January  1803.  You  will  be  pleased 
to  enter  her  name  on  your  books,  and  pay  her  or 
her  legally  authorized  attorney,  on  application,  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  (Signed)    H.  DEARBORN. 
"  BENJAMIN  AUSTIN,  Jr.,  Esq. 
"  Boston." 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  Pension  Act 
was  passed  and  full  pay  was  allowed  to 
Mrs.  Gannett  during  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  In  1832  an  Act  was  passed  granting 
pensions  to  the  widows  of  deceased  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers.  Subsequently  on  peti- 
tion of  her  surviving  husband,  the  extra- 
ordinary services  of  Deborah  Gannett  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress  by  John 
Quincy  Adams.  A  special  Act  was  passed 
to  meet  the  case,  and  Mr.  Gannett  was 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  widows 
of  Revolutionary  soldiers.  The  pension 
of  Mrs.  Gannett  was  continued  to  her  hus- 
band during  his  lifetime. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
authorizing  the  issuing  of  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Gannett,  referred  to  in  note  i,  page  562 
of  the  second  volume  of  the  RECORD  : — 

"  Resolve  oj  the  General  Court  of  Massachiisetts, 
January  20,  1792. 

"  On  the  petition  of  Deborah  Gannett,  praying 
compensation  for  services  performed  in  the  late 
Army  of  the  United  States  : — 

"Whereas  it  appears  to  this  Court  that  the  said 
Deborah  Gannett  enlisted  under  the  name  of  Rob- 
ert Shurtlieff,  in  Capt.  Webb's  Company  in  the 
Fourth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  on  May  21,  1781, 
and  did  actually  perform  the  duties  of  a  soldier  in 
the  late  Army  of  the  United  States,  to  the  23d  day 
of  October,  1783,  for  which  she  has  received  no 
compensation  :  And  whereas  it  further  appears 
that  the  said  Deborah  exhibited  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  female  heroism,  by  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  faithful,  gallant  soldier,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserved  the  virtue  and  chastity  of  her  sex, 
unsuspected  and  unblemished,  and  was  discharged 
from  the  service  with  a  fair  and  honorable  charac- 
ter: 

"  Therefore,  Resolved,  that  the  Treasurer  of  this 
Commonwealth  be,  and  hereby  is,  directed  to  issue 
his  note  to  said  Deborah  for  the  sum  of  thirty-four 
pounds,  bearing  interest  from  October  23,  1783." 

For  an  interesting  biographical  sketch 
and  portrait  of  Deborah  (Sampson)  Gan- 
nett, see  page  58  of  "Genealogical  Me- 
moirs of  the  Sampson  Family  in  America; 
from  the  arrival  of  the  May-Flower  in  1620 
to  the  present  time,"  compiled  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Sampson,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Adams  Vinton,  author  of  the 
"  Vinton  Memorial"  and  the  "  Giles  Me- 
morial.',' Boston  1864. 

To  this  volume  I  am  indebted  for  the 
above  particulars. 

C.  HARROD  VINTON,  M.  D. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  1873. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Goss,  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  writes  as 
follows  concerning  Deborah  Gannett,  under  date 
of  January  6,  1874: — 

I  will  give  you  the  date  of  Deborah 
Gannett's  death,  as  you  say  in  your  note 
that  it  is  unknown  to  you.  I  have  a  re- 
print of  "The  Female  Review,"  with  in- 
troduction'and  notes  by  John  A.  Vinton. 
It  gives  the  "Life  of  Deborah  Sampson, 
the  Female  Soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution." It  has  a  portrait  of  Deborah, 
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as  produced  with  the  "Review"  in  1797, 
a  fac  simile  of  her  autograph — very  much 
like  the  RECORD'S,  only  it  has  the  o  in 
Deborah — and  an  engraving  of  three 
gravestones,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tions:  "BENJ.  GANNETT,  died  January 
9th  1837,  aged  80  years;"  "DEBORAH, 


wife  of  Benjamin  Gannett,  died  April 
29th  1827,  aged  68  years  ;"  "  Capt.  EARL 
B.  GANNETT,  died  June  9th  1845,  aSe(^  59 
years."  You  say  in  your  note  "died  at 
Sharon,  Connecticut,  in  February  1837;" 
it  should  have  been  Sharon,  Massachusetts, 
January  9th,  as  you  see  by  above. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


MILTON'S  PRAYER  OF  PATIENCE. — The 
following  poem,  written  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lloyd,  a  young  Quaker  lady  of  Philadel- 
phia (afterward  Mrs.  Robert  Howell),  has 
been  attributed  to  the  great  English  poet 
himself.  A  careless  editor  of  his  works 
published  it  in  an  edition  of  his  poems, 
and  stated  that  the  lines  were  discovered 
among  the  literary  remains  of  that  author. 
They  have  been  published  as  his,  from 
time  to  time,.  The  RECORD  will  assist  in 
doing  justice  to  the  authoress  and  the 
cause  of  our  literary  history  by  allowing 
me  to  say  that  the  poem  was  first  published 
by  the  fair  authoress,  in  the  "Friends' 
Review,"  in  Philadelphia,  in  January 
1848.  Q. 

MILTON'S  PRAYER  OF  PATIENCE. 

I  am  old  and  blind  ! 

Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  God's  frown  ; 
Afflicted  and  deserted  of  my  kind ; 

Yet  I  am  not  cast  down. 

I  am  weak,  yet  strong; 
I  murmur  not  that  I  no  longer  see  ; 
Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 

Father  Supreme,  to  Thee. 

0  Merciful   One! 

When  men  are  farthest,  then  Thou  art  most  near ; 
When  friends  pass  by  me,  and  my  weakness  shun, 
Thy  chariot  I  hear. 

Thy  glorious  face 

Is  leaning  toward  me ;  and  its  holy  light 
Shines'in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling-place — 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee 
I  recognise  Thy  purpose  clearly  shown  : 
My  vision  Thou  hast  dimmed,  that  I  may  see 

Thyself— Thyself  alone. 

1  have  nought  to  fear ; 

This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wine  • 

VOL.  TIT.— 6 


Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred ;  here 
Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

Oh  !  I  seem  to  stand 

Trembling  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been, 
Wrapped  in  the  radiance  of  Thy  sinless  land, 

Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go  ; 

Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng  ; 
From  angel  lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

Is  it.  nothing  now, 

When  Heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes  ? 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow 

The  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime 

My  being  fills  with  rapture — waves  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit — strains  sublime 

Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre  ! 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine. 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire, 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine.* 


OLD  THOMAS  FULLER. — We  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear  Thomas  Fuller,  D.D.,  Pre- 
bendary of  Sarum,  &c.,  spoken  of  as  OLD 
FULLER.  It  was  not  on  account  of  his  age 
that  he  was  called  ''Old  Fuller,"  and 
probably  no  one  acquainted  with  him  ever 
thought  of  him  as  an  old  man ;  for  he 
was  but  fifty-three  at  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
but  as  he  published  so  many  works  in  his 
early  years,  it  was  a  natural  conclusion 
that  he  must  have  been  very  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Unfortunately  for  his 
memory  in  America,  he  was  anti-republi- 
can, and  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Charles 
the  First.  He  wrote  more  than  Cotton 
Mather,  and  with  few  exceptions,  probably 
his  works  will  live  as  long,  and  be  as 
highly  valued  in  ages  to  come  as  those  of 
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the  latter.  The  "  Magnalia"  was  no 
doubt  suggested  by  the  famous  "  Church 
History"  of  the  former.  When  we  say  he 
wrote  more  than  Mather  we  do  not  mean 
that  he  wrote  more  works.  Their  styles 
are  different ;  both  peculiar  and  very  at- 
tractive. Fuller's  the  more  so.  But  in 
the  Puritan  days  of  New  England,  it  is 
doubtful  if  Fuller  was  tolerated  in  the 
libraries  of  the  ministers,  and  few  had 
libraries  besides  them.  Now  we  may  ask, 
what  is  a  library  without  the  works  of 
Thomas  Fuller  ?  Yet  few  at  this  day  read 
"  A  Pisgah- Sight  of  Palestine,"  or  "  Abel 
Redivivus,"  and  fewer  still,  no  doubt, 
read  Peter  Heylin's  elaborate  criticism  on 
the  "  Church  History,"  printed  in  a  good- 
sized  octavo  in  1659,  or  "  Injured  Inno- 
cence," a  reply  to  Heylin. 

After  all  the  great  and  valuable  labors 
of  Thomas  Fuller,  his  tomb,  for  aught  we 
know,  is  without  an  epitaph.     The  follow- 
ing has  been  suggested  : — 
Chief  of  our  English  worthies  lyeth  here, 
Without  ep'gram  or  ep'taph,  as  doth  appear. 
Old  Thomas  Fuller  is  of  world-wide  fame, 
As  are  the  Holy  State  and  the  Profane. 
From  Pisgah's  height  he  may  be  looking  down, 
With  Injured  Innocence  his  brightest  crown  ; 
Or  Waltham  Abbey  with  no  envious  feeling 
Tow'ds  any  man,  not  even  Peter  Heyiin.    S.  G.  D. 

GIST'S  JOURNALS. — I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion the  manuscript  Journal  of  Christo- 
pher Gist,  from  Col.  Cresap's  at  the  Old 
Town  on  Potomac  river,  Md.,  Oct.  3ist 
1 750,  down  the  Ohio  river  to  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  Falls  thereof,  and  from  thence 
to  Roanoke  river  in  North  Carolina,  where 
he  arrived  May  ipth  1751.  This  journey 
was  undertaken  on  account  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  and  the  Journal  describes  rivers, 
mountains,  and  watercourses.  I  have 
also,  the  second  Journal  of  Christopher 
Gist,  commencing  November  5th  1751, 
kept  whilst  going  to  Monongahela  and  re- 
turning to  Wills  Creek,  March  29th  1752. 
Also,  the  Minutes  of  the  Treaty  at  Loggs 
Town,  June  1-9,  1752,  between  Joshua 
Fry,  Lunsford  Lomax  and  James  Patton, 
Esqs.,  Com"  of  Virginia,  Christopher  Gist, 
agent  for  the  Ohio  Company,  George  Cro- 
ghan,  Comr  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Andrew 
Montour,  interpreter,  on  the  one  part,  and 


the  Six  Nations,  Wyandots,  Shawnoese  and 
Delawares  on  the  other.  The  MS.  com- 
prises twenty-eight  pages  large  folio,  in 
the  beautiful  and  compact  handwriting 
of  the  Mercers  of  Virginia — almost  as  fine 
as  print.  Have  these  ever  been  printed  ? 

I  have  also  nearly  a  hundred  compact 
folio  pages  of  almost  solid  matter  in  the 
handwriting  of  Hon.  Col.  James  Mercer, 
John  Mercer,  and  Col.  George  Mercer, 
and  a  few  others.  Many  of  these  are 
original,  others  copies ;  being  the  jour- 
nals, memorials,  resolutions,  petitions,  sur- 
veys, &c.,  of  the  Ohio  Company  from 
1747  to  1777.  The  Washingtons,  Masons, 
Mercers,  Thorntons,  Blairs,  &c.,  &c., 
were  the  members  of  the  Ohio  Company, 
which  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  immense  tracts  of  land  in  West- 
ern Virginia.  This  Company  was  in  1770 
merged  into  the  Virginia  Company,  of 
which  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber. To  show  the  immense  pretensions 
and  aims  of  the  Virginia  Company,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  that  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany took  only  two  seventy-second  parts 
of  the  new  concern  ;  but  the  Revolution 
spoiled  their  prospects.  Many  of  these 
papers  and  much  of  the  correspondence 
is  highly  interesting,  and  form  the  most 
compact,  beautiful  and  peculiar  mass  of 
manuscript  I  have  ever  seen.  Who  has 
ever  seen  them  ?  M.  M.  JONES. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  IN  1813. — 
The  celebration  of  Washington's  birth- 
day with  public  ceremonials,  began  at  an 
early  period  after  the  Revolution  ;  how 
early  ?  is  a  question  that  some  reader  of 
the  RECORD  may  be  able  to  answer.  Mr. 
O.  A.  Jenison,  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  has 
sent  to  the  RECORD,  the  following  copy 
of  a  broadside  in  his  possession,  which 
shows  how  the  day  was  celebrated  a  few 
years  after  Washington's  death.  '-'It  is 
an  exact  copy,"  he  writes,  "in  every  in- 
stance—spelling,  division  of  words,  punctu- 
ation, &c."  There  is  no  indication  where 
the  celebration  was  held,  or  by  what  so- 
ciety, whose  members  carried  banners  bear- 
ing the  names  of  thirteen  of  the  military 
leaders  in  the  war  for  Independence: — 
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Order  of  Procession. 


Washington's  Birth  Day,  February  22,  1813. 

Marshal  of  the  Day. 

Military  Escort. 
Military  Officers  in    Uniform. 
Youths  bearing  Washington's  Farewell  Address.' 

Committee   of  Arrangements. 
Supported.  -{       Washington  Standard.       [-  Supported. 

Washington  Band. 

Second  Vice-President      ^  C      First  Vice-President  with 

with  the  Declaration  President.  the  Constitution  of  the 

of    Independence.  )  (  United  States. 

Third  Vice-President  with  Washington's  Valedictory  Address. 

Orator  and  Chaplain. 

Clergy. 
Physicians. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Visiting  Officers  of  other  Societies. 

Standing  Committee. 

Stewards. 

Members  two  abreast,  under  the  direction  of  the  Marshal  in  thir- 
teen divisions,  with  Banners,  in  the  following  order  :  — 


WARREN, 

MONTGOMERY, 

SCHUYLER, 

PUTNAM, 

WOOSTER, 

GATES, 


GREENE, 
LINCOLN, 

M'DOUGAL, 

MERCER, 

KNOX, 

WAYNE, 


HAMILTON. 

Gentlemen  not  Members. 

Exercise  at  the  Meeting-House. 

Instrumental  Music — Psalm — Prayer — Hymn — Oration — Ode — 

Benediction — Instrumental    Music. 

Gentlemen  are  requested  to  follow  the  same  Banner  when  return- 
ing, as  when  going  to  the  Meeting-House,  and  to  procure  tick- 
ets for  the  dinner  before  the  procession  moves. 

The  Members  are  requested  not  to  leave  the  Meeting-House  until  the  Military 
and  Band  have  formed. 

J3^r>  Procession  will  form  by  order  of  the  Marshal  as  expeditiously  as    possible,  at 
the  roll  of  the  drum. 

JAMES  MANN, 
LEWIS  Hi — \toni\, 
LEVI  RUMSEY, 
JAMES  ADAMS, 
HENRY  VAIL, 
SIDNEY  DOLE, 
RUSSELL  W.  LEWIS, 
Committee  of  Arangements. 

Printed  by  Parker  &  Bliss —  Troy. 
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Can  any  reader  of  the  RECORD  tell 
where,  and  by  whom,  the  following  poem 
was  written  ? — 

THE  BIRTH-NIGHT  FIRESIDE. 

Come,  boys,  close  the  windows,  and  make  a  good 

fire, 

Wife,  children,  sit  snug  all  around  : 
'Tis  the  day  that  gave  birth  to  our  country's  blest 

sire, 
Then  let  it  with  pleasure  be  crowned. 

Dear  wife,  bring  your  wine,  and  in  spite  of  hard 
times, 

On  this  day,  at  least,  we'll  be  merry ; 
Come,  fill  every  glass  till  it  pours  o'er  the  brim, 

If  not  with  Madeira,  then  Sherry. 

The    freedom    you   claim  as  your  proudest  birth- 
right, 

To  Washington's  labor  you  owe; 
For  this  did  he  watch  through  war's  dark,  stormy 

night, 
In  battle,  in  famine,  and  wo. 

Come,  boys,  take  your  glasses,  and  let  our  proud 
toast 

Be,  "The  hero  devoid  of  a  stain !" 
Columbia's  deliverer,  Humanity's  boast, 

Whose  like  we'll  ne'er  look  on  again. 

In  your  innermost  hearts  his  wise  precepts  impress, 
Be  his  actions  your  study  and  guide; 

Thus  ages  to  come  may  your  memories  bless, 
As  your  country's  best  guardian  and  pride. 

May  the  laurels  of  fame,  that  his  temples  en  wreathed, 

Ever  flourish  in  gratitude's  tears; 
O  !  ever  his  name  with  devotion  be  breath'd — 

That  name  which  our  country  endears. 


A  J.  F.  Davenport,  an  Indian  trader, 
was  one  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Pitt  in 
1764. 

Camden,  N.  J.  W:  J.  P. 


JOSIAH  F.  DAVENPORT. — Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  RECORD  inform  me  if  the 
above-named  gentleman,  who  was  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Evans's 
poems,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1772, 
and  also  to  "  A  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas, 
in  the  years  1740-41,"  a  narrative  of  the 
loss  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Wager,  Philadel- 
phia, printed  by  James  Chattin,  1757, 
was  the  same  as  General  Franklin  Daven- 
port, a  resident  of  Woodbury,  New  Jersey, 
and  living  there  in  1800? 

Was  he  a  relation  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
whose  sister,-  we  believe,  intermarried  with 
a  Davenport  family  ? 

In  short,  can  any  of  your  readers  give 
any  information  whatever  of  Josiah  Frank- 
lin Davenport  ? 


THE  PEMBROKE  THREAT  OF  INDEPEN- 
DENCE.— In  a  speech  made  at  the  Centen- 
nial Tea-party  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  1 6th  of  December,  Collector 
Russell,  of  Boston,  is  reported  as  saying  in 
substance,  that  the  little  town  of  Pembroke, 
in  the  colony  of  old  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, a  place  of  almost  1000  souls,  de- 
clared in  public  assembly,  two  years  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston 
Harbor,  that  unless  Great  Britain  pursued 
a  better  course  of  conduct,  the  continuance 
of  the  union  between  the  colony  and  Great 
Britain  was  impossible.  What  more  does 
any  one  know  about  this  Pembroke  threat? 

L.  J.  B. 


YELLOW  FEVER  AND  PRISONERS. — The 
following  is  from  the  original  in  possession 
of  R.  C.  Davis,  of  Philadelphia  :  — 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  in  my  opinion 
the  infectious  or  contagious  fever  with 
which  the  City  of  Philadelphia  is  at  pre- 
sent afflicted,  renders  it  proper  and  neces- 
sary that  the  prisoners  therein  should  be 
removed  under  the  provision  of  the  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  of  the 
tenth  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 
entitled  An  act  for  vesting  certain  powers 
in  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

JOHN  PENROSE,  Sheriff. 
August  28///,  1799- 

To  the   Honorable  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme   Court  of  the    Commonwealth   of 
Pennsylvania,  or  to  any  two  of  them  : 
The   petition    of  the   subscribers,    pris- 
oners in  the   debtors'   department  in  the 
prison  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, respectfully  showeth : 

That  inasmuch  as  this  city  is  at  present 
afflicted  with  an  infectious  or  contagious 
fever,  which  hath  spread  to  an  alarming 
degree,  and  if  it  should  reach  this  place 
might  prove  fatal  to  the  lives  of  many,  and 
whereas,  by  a  law  in  such  case  made  and 
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provided,  your  honors  are  invested  with 
discretionary  powers  to  order  our  removal 
from  hence,  we  entreat  that  you  may  be 
pleased  to  do  so,  and  your  petitioners,  as 
in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 
Debtors'  Department, 

Philadelphia,  August  28,    1799. 
ROBT.  MORRIS, 
JNO.  NICHOLSON, 
A.  LEARNED, 
GEO.    LAUMAN,    of    the 

United  States, 
RICHARD     L.    CARMICK, 

with  a  proviso, 
M.  A.  COQUET  DE  TRA- 

ZARLE, discharged  since 

signing, 
JOHN  GRAY, 
DAVID  IRVIN, 
LEWIS  G.  AFFLECTS, 
The   mark  of  -f-    MARY 

ANN  COUDON. 


spent  a  pleasant  morning  with  him,  and 
while  in  conversation  with  him  respecting 
Newbern,  in  North  Carolina,  from  which 
place  I  had  lately  come,  he  brought  out 
from  a  drawer  the  architect's  drawing  of 
the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  palace  which 
Governor  Tryon  built  at  that  place.  Dr. 
Hawks'  grandfather,  John  Hawks,  was  the 
architect.  With  the  plans  was  the  original 
contract  for  the  building,  signed  by  the 
Governor  and  Hawks,  by  the  side  of  Try- 
on's  seal.  I  was  permitted  to  make  a 
careful  fac  simile  of  the  autographs  and 
copy  of  the  seal,  which  I  herewith  send 
you,  with  a  belief  that  an  engraving  of  it 
would  interest  the  readers  of  the  RECORD: 


A  THREATENING  HAND- 
BILL.— I  copied  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  original 
in  the  possession  of  a 
friend.  It  is  without  date. 
What  does  it  mean  ? 

A.  T. 

1  'The  True  Sons  of  Liberty  and  the 
Supporters  of  the  Non-Importation  Agree- 
ment, 

Are  determined  to  resent  any  of  the 
least  Insult  or  Menace  offer'd  to  any  one 
or  more  of  the  Several  Committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Body  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and 
Chastise  any  one  or  more  of  them  as  they 
deserve  ;  and  will  also  support  the  Printers 
in  anything  Thing  the  Committees  shall 
desire  them  to  print. 

Big"'  As  a  Warning  to  any  one  that  shall 
affront  as  aforesaid,  upon  sure  information 
given,  one  of  the  Advertisements  will  be 
posted  up  at  the  Door  or  Dwelling-House 
of  the  Offender." 


GOVERNOR  TRYON'S  SEAL  AND  SIGNA- 
TURE.— About  a  year  before,  the  late  Dr. 
Francis  L.  Hawks  left  New  York,  to  take 
charge  of  a  congregation  in  Baltimore,  I 


SEAL   AND   SIGNATURE   OF   GOVERNOR   TRYON. 

The  contract  is  dated  "  January  9th, 
1767."  In  it  is  specified  that  the  main 
building  shall  be  of  brick,  87  feet  front, 
59  feet  deep,  and  two  stories  high,  with 
buildings  for  offices.  The  building  was 
to  be  completed  by  the  ist  day  of  October 
1770. 

Dr.  Hawks,  at  that  interview,  informed 
me  that  he  had  other  drawings  of  his 
grandfather  showing  details  of  some  of 
the  interior  arrangements  of  the  palace, 
among  them  that  of  the  chimney-breast 
of  the  council  chamber,  which  was  very 
elaborate,  having  two  Ionic  columns  be- 
low, and  four  columns  above  with  com- 
posite capitals,  and  beautiful  entablature, 
architrave  and  friese.  Can  any  reader  of 
the  RECORD  tell  where  these  drawings  may 
be  found  ?l  A.  L.  T. 

Elkton,  Md. 


Many  years  ago,  Dr.  Hawks  deposited  among 
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AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS. 


[DAVID     HARTLEY.1] 
[From  the  collection  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet.] 


3,   1783- 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you 
that  the  Definitive  Treaty  with  our  good 
friends,  the  United  States  of  America,  has 
been  signed  this  morning  at  half  an  hour 
after  ten. 

May  Heaven  grant  to  us  prosperity  and 
union.  I  shall  see  you  soon. 

Yours  ever  most  sincerely, 


HENRY  L \URENS, 
.Bath. 

[MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  CIN- 
CINNATI.?] 

Philadelphia,  May  8,  1788. 
Sir: 
The  General  Society  having  last  year  di- 

the  colonial  documents  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
several  interesting  MS.  of  his  grandfather.  Among 
these  was  a  description  of  this  chimney-piece,  but 
whether  a  copy  of  the  drawing  mentioned  above  as 
having  been  seen  by  "  A.  L.  T."  is  among  them,  I 
cannot  say. 

In  1777,  Ebenezar  Hazzard  visited  the  Palace, 
and  in  his  journal  describes  the  interior.  His 
description  of  the  chimney-piece  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  drawing  of  it  given  by  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  RECORD.  He  says,  also,  that  over 
the  entrance  hall  or  ante -chamber  was  a  tablet, 
with  a  Latin  inscription,  showing  that  the  palace 
was  dedicated  to  Sir  William.  Draper,  one  of  the 
most  vain  and  proud  men  of  his  day.  Upon  a 
cenotaph  at  his  seat  near  Bristol,  England,  he  ac- 
tually caused  the  following  inscription  to  be  en- 
graved :  "  HERE  LIES  THE  MOTHER  OF  SIR  WIL- 
LIAM DRAPER."  Hazzard  also  saw  at  the  "  palace" 
the  following  lines,  written  by  Sir  William  : — 

"  In  the  reign  of  a  monarch,  who  goodness  disclos'd, 
A  free,  happy  people,  to  dread  tyrants  opposed, 
Have  to  virtue  and  merit  erected  this  dome. 
May  the  owner  and  household  make  this  their  lov'd 

home, 

Where  religion,  the  arts,  and  the  laws  may  invite 
Future  ages  to  live  in  sweet  peace  and  delight." 


rected  an  Extra  Meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  present  month,  we  are 
assembled  here  in  consequence;  but,  altho' 
the  important  object  of  the  now  intended 
meeting  requires  a  full  representation,  we 
observe  with  regret,  that  we  have  not  a 
quorum  ;  the  subscribers  being  the  only 
members  present.  All  matters,  therefore, 
before  the  General  Society  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  postponed  until  the  Triennial- 
General  Meeting,  two  years  hence  ;  unless 
the  President-General  may  think  it  proper 
in  the  meantime,  to  call  an  Extra  Meeting. 
In  either  case  we  hope  that  the  establish- 
ing a  permanent  constitution  which  re- 
quires an  unanimous  vote  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  State  Societies,  will 
excite  in  each  an  emulation  to  have  its 
Delegates  on  the  floor  among  the  foremost. 
The  considerations  which  induced  the 
last  General  Meeting  to  admit  the  claims 

This  was  a  grim  commentary  on  the  tyrannical 
conduct  of  Tryon  toward  the  "  free,  happy  people" 
of  North  Carolina,  whom  he  chastised  for  grum- 
bling because  of  taxes  levied  to  pay  for  this  palace. 

-[ED.] 

1  David  Hartley  was  an  English  whig  politician  and 
useful  inventor.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Amer- 
icans from  the  beginning  of  the  contest  which  had 
just  ended  at  the  date  of  the  above  letter.  In  the 
autumn  of  1778,  he  published  four  able  "Letters 
on  the  American  War,"  addressed  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  city  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  which  at 
one  time  he  represented  in  Parliament.  He  was 
one  of  the  British  commissioners  who  negotiated 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  at  Paris.  Mr.  Hart- 
ley was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
He  died  at  Bath  in  1813,  at  the  age  of  84  years. 
-[ED.] 

2  This  Society,  composed  of  the  officers  of  the 
Continental  army,  was  formed  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Baron  de  Steuben,  in  the  Verplanck  mansion, 
not  far  from  Fishkill  Landing,  on' the  east  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  in  June  1783.  Its  object  was  to  per- 
petuate the  friendship  of  those  companions  in  arms, 
and  to  provide  funds  for  the  needy  among  them. 
Membership  was  made  hereditary  in  the  male  line. 
Washington  was  its  first  President.  Around  the 
General  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  revolved,  as  sat- 
ellites, several'  State  societies.  The  organization 
still  exists.  The  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  is  now  the  President  of  the  General 
Society.— [Eo.] 
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exhibited  by  Major  L' Enfant1  against  the 
Society  still  existing  in  full  force,  and  the 
honor  of  the  Society  being  pledged  for 
the  payment  of  the  money,  we  cannot 
avoid  expressing  our  earnest  wish  that  the 
final  settlement  of  this  business  may  sus- 
tain no  further  delay ;  and  that  the  several 


State  Societies,  who  have  not  yet  complyed 
with  the  requisition,  would  immediately 
take  measures  for  remitting  their  quotas  as 
directed  in  the  resolutions  of  the  General 
Meeting. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  Obed.  H'ble  Servants, 


Attest, 

G.  TURNER, 
A.  S.  G.  C. 

[NICHOLAS  FiSH.2] 
New  York,  March  n,  1800. 

Dear  Sir : 

Your  letter  of  the   yth  instant  came  to 


1  At  the  final  convention,  in  June  1783,  when 
the  constitution  of  the  Society  was  adopted  and 
officers  were  appointed,  Major  L'Enfant,  a  French 
engineer  attached  to  the  continental  army,  sent  in 
a  communication  enclosing  a  design  for  the  medal 
and  insignia  or  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  as  it  was 
termed.  It  was  ndopted,  and  Major  L'Enfant  was 
directed  by  the  Society  to  have  the  orders  and 
medals  made  in  France.  For  these  services  he 
seems  to  have  been  unpaid  at  the  date  of  the  above 


hand  this  morning,  and  agreeably  to  your 
request,  I  paid  over  the  Post-note  for  5000 

letter,  which  was  a  "  circular"  addressed  to  the 
presidents  of  the  state  societies.  Pictures  of  the 
Order  and  of  the  Certificate  of  Membership  may 
be  seen  in  Lossing's"Home  of  Washington,"  and 
a  fuller  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Society, 
in  his  "  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution."— -[ED.] 

2  Nicholas  Fish  was  a  native  of  New  York,  where 
he  was  born  on  the  28th  of  August,  1758.  Hf 
was  educated  in  the  college  at  Princeton,  and 
studied  law  with  John  Morin  Scott.  He  entered 
the  Continental  army  as  aid  to  General  Scott,  at  the 
age  of  1 8  years,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  a  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  always  an  active 
and  meritorious  officer,  and  took  important  parts  in 
several  campaigns.  He  was  with  Lafayette  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  served  under  Hamilton  at  Yorktown,  in 
gallantly  storming  a  British  redoubt.  Washington 
always  placed  great  confidence  in  his  judgment 
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dollars  to  Alexander  Macomb,1  whose  Re- 
ceipt is  inclosed. 

I  thank  you  for  the  information  respect- 
ing the  extension  of  the  term  for  the  set- 
tlement of  lands ;  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
piece  of  intelligence,  and  has  quieted  my 
apprehensions  on  the  subject. 
The  Honorable 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  Esq. , 
Lieutenant-Governor, 
Albany. 


Two  copies  of  Dr.  Linn's  Oration  are 
herewith  transmitted  to  you.  One  of  them 
is  furnished  to  you  as  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  other  in 
your  official  character.2 

My  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Rensselaer, 
and  believe  me  truly  yours, 


SOCIETIES  AND  THEIR  PROCEEDINGS. 


SARATOGA  MONUMENT  ASSOCIATION. — In 
the  year  1859,  Hamilton  Fish,  Horatio 
Seymour,  John  A.  Corey  and  others  orga- 
nized the  "  Saratoga  Monument  Associa- 
tion," under  a  perpetual  charter  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  whose  object  was  the 
erection  of  a  fitting  memorial  on  the  site 
of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  in  October, 
1777.  Some  progress  had  been  made  in 
this  laudable  work,  when  the  civil  war  and 
the  decease  of  several  of  the  original  trus- 
tees checked  all  further  proceedings.  Re- 
cently the  project  has  been  revived,  and 
during  its  session  in  1873,  the  Legislature 
of  the  *  State  of  New  York  granted  an 
amended  charter,  by  which  the  following- 
named  persons  were  appointed  trustees  : 
Hamilton  Fish  and  William  L.  Stone,  of 
the  city  of  New  York ;  Horatio  Seymour, 
of  Utica ;  Benson  J.  Lossing,  of  Pough- 
keepsie  ;  Asa  C.  Tefft,  of  the  town  of  Fort 

and  skill.  He  was  a  faithful  servant  of  the  public 
in  civil  life  after  the  war,  and  active  in  benevolent 
and  religious  movements.  In  1797  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
Col.  Fish  died  in  New  York  on  the  2Oth  of  June, 
1833.  Our  present  Secretary  of  State,  Hamilton 
Fish,  is  his  son. — [Eo.] 

1  Father  of  Major-General  Alexander  Macomb, 
the  hero   of  Plattsburg  and  general-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  the   United   States  from    1828  until  his 
death  in  1841. — [ED.] 

2  John  Blair  Linn,  D.D.,  delivered  an  oration  on 
the  death  of  Washington  ;  he  also  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  same  subject. 


Edward ;  Le  Roy  Mowry,  of  the  town  of 
Greenwich;  James  M.  Marvin  and  John 
A.  Corey,  of  Saratoga  Springs  ;  and  Chas. 
H.  Page,  of  Saratoga. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  this  structure 
generally  of  the  obelisk  form,  80  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  ten  feet  at  the  sum- 
mit, and  230  feet  in  height,  accessible  to 
its  top;  containing  conveniences  for  the 
erection  of  commemorative  and  historical 
tablets,  the  exhibition  of  relics  from  the 
battle-fields,  including  (it  is  hoped)  some 
of  the  captured  cannons,  and  niches  for 
bronzes "  representing  some  of  the  promi- 
nent actors  in  the  great  event.  The  com- 
mittee on  design  have  presented  a  plan 
and  elevation  which,  if  carried  out,  will 
make  an  imposing  structure.  The  plan 
contemplates  an  outlay  for  the  monument 
proper  and  bronzes,  of  $300,000  ;  and  the 
Committee  have  prepared  a  memoiial  to 
the  National  Congress,  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $200,000  to  enable  the  Associ- 
ation to  carry  out  the  enterprise  in  a  man- 
ner that  shall  be  creditable  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army 
was  the  turning-point  in  the  old  war  for 
independence.  It  discouraged  the  Eng- 
lish ministers  and  strengthened  the  cause 
of  the  patriots  in  Europe.  Governments 
then  saw  that  the  Americans  could  help 
themselves,,  and  would  doubtless  secure 
their  independence  of  Great  Britain, 
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France,  Spain,  Holland,  Russia,  and  the 
Pope  spoke  kindly  words  toward  the  Ame- 
ricans then  ;  and  France,  hoping  to  humble 
England  by  assisting  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  British  empire,  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  United  States 
and  entered  by  treaty  into  full  alliance 
with  them.  The  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 
four  years  afterwards,  was  a  natural  se- 
quence of  the  American  victory  at  Sara- 
toga. It  was,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  greatest  event  of  the  war.  If  it  be 
proper  for  Congress  to  extend  its  pecuniary 
aid  in  the  erection  of  any  monument  in 
commemoration  of  a  local  event,  no  enter- 
prise of  the  kind  presents  so  many  claims 
to  such  aid  as  that  projected  by  the  SARA- 
TOGA MONUMENT  ASSOCIATION.  The  Con- 
tinental Congress  voted  many  monuments 
to  the  heroes  of  the  old  war,  and  there 
rested.  The  National  Government  has 
made  it  a  policy  not  to  use  the  funds  of 
the  Treasury  for  such  purposes.  Whether 
it  would  be  wise  to  change  that  policy  is  a 
moot  question. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  com- 
pose the  officers  of  the  Association  : — 

President. — HAMILTON  FISH. 

Vice  Presidents. — HORATIO  SEYMOUR, 
JAMES  MARVIN,  JOHN  A.  Dix,  NELSON  K. 
HOPKINS. 

Secretary. — WILLIAM  L.  STONE. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — EDWARD  W. 
B.  CANNING. 

Treasurer. — CHARLES  H.  PAYN. 

Committee  on  Design.  —  WILLIAM  L. 
STONE,  CHARLES  H.  PAYN,  EDWARD  W. 
B.  CANNING,  JAMES  M.  MARVIN,  LEROY 
MOWRY. 

Committee  on  Location. — ASA  C.  TEFFT, 
CHARLES  H.  PAYN,  BENSON  J.  LOSSING, 
JAMES  M.  MARVIN. 

Building  Committee.  —  CHARLES  H. 
PAYN,  ASA  C.  TEFFT,  LE  ROY  MOWRY. 

Executive  Committee. — LE  ROY  MOWRY, 
CHARLES  H.  PAYN,  JAMES  M.  MARVIN. 

NEW  LONDON  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY.— The  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  London  County  Historical  Society 
was  held  at  n  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Monday, 
Nov.  24,  at  the  Common  Council  Cham- 


ber, in  the  city  of  New  London,  Conn., 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  his  report,  which  was 
accepted. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  pre- 
sented, read,  and  accepted  ;  which  showed 
the  financial  standing  of  the  society  to  be 
good. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were 
elected  officers  of  the  society  for  the  en- 
suing year  : — 

President. — L.  F.  S.  Foster. 

Vice  Presidents. — Charles  J.  McCurdy, 
Ashbel  Woodward,  Francis  B.  Loomis. 

Advisory  Committee. — Thomas  P.  Field, 
Hiram  P.  Arms,  Henry  P.  Haven,  Wm.  H. 
Potter,  John  T.  Wait,  George  W.  God- 
dard,  Henry  J.  Gallup,  Richard  A.  Whee- 
ler, Thomas  L.  Shipman,  James  Griswold, 
John  W.  Stedman,  Daniel  Lee,  Hiram 
Willey,  Ledyard  Bill,  Ralph  Wheeler. 

Secretary. — John  P.  C.  Mather. 

Treasurer. — William  H.  Rowe. 

After  the  regular  business  had  been  trans- 
acted, the  members  of  the  society  were 
favored  with  an  address  from  Rev.  Dr. 
Bacon,  of  New  Haven.  The  speaker 
greatly  interested  his  auditors  for  more 
than  an  hour,  while  he  gave  a  history, 
somewhat  in  detail,  of  "  The  First  Year  in 
the  Life  of  the  Pilgrim  Colony  at  Ply- 
mouth." 

The  address  is  to  be  published.  It  was, 
in  substance,  nearly  the  same  as  the  leading 
chapter  in  a  manuscript  volume  of  the 
learned  author,  which,  as  we  understand, 
he  is  now  preparing  for  the  press. 

A.  W. 


NEW  YORK  GENEALOGICAL  AND  BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SOCIETY. — At  the  annual  meeting, 
held  January  10,  1874,  the  annual  reports 
of  the  officers  and  standing  committees 
were  read  and  placed  on  file.  An  election 
for  three  trustees  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused 
by  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  Messrs. 
S.  Hastings  Grant,  Matthew  D.  Bagg  and 
Martin  H.  Stafford,  resulted  in  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Martin  H.  Stafford,  and  the 
election  of  Gen.  George  S.  Greene  and 
Rev.  Beverley  R.  Betts,  in  the  place  of 
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Messrs.  Grant  and  Bagg,  for  terms  of  three 
years  each. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  January  2«4th, 
the  Secretary  announced  to  the  society  its 
new  officers  and  standing  committees  for 
the  year  1874,  as  elected  by  the  board  of 
Trustees  at  their  meeting  held  on  January 
I4th.  They  are  as  follows:— 

President. — Edward  F.  De  Lancey. 

First  Vice  President.—  Dr.  E.  B.  O'Cal- 
laghan,  LL.D. 

Second  Vice  President. — Gen.  George  S. 
Greene. 

Corresponding  Secretary.  —  Charles  B. 
Moore. 

Recording  Secretary. — Martin  H.  Staf- 
ford. 

Treasurer. — Samuel  G.  Purple,  M.  D. 

Librarian. — Joseph  O.  Brown. 

Registrar  of  Pedigrees. — Rev.  Beverley 
R.  Betts. 

Executive  Committee. — Martin  H.  Staf- 
ford, Joseph  O.  Brown  and  Edmund  Abdy 
Hurry. 

Publication  Committee. — John  J.  Salting, 
Dr.  Samuel  S.  Purple  and  Elliot  Sandford. 

Committee  on  Biographical  Bibliography. 
—Charles  B.  Moore,  Dr.  David  P.  Holton 
and  Joseph  H.  Petty. 


NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORIC,  GENEALOGICAL 
SOCIETY. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  as- 
sociation was  held  at  their  House,  18  Som- 
erset street,  Boston,  on  the  yth  of  January, 
1874,  the  President,  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 
in  the  chair.  The  following-named  gen- 
tlemen were  elected  officers  of  the  society 
for  the  ensuing  year  :  — 

President. — Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

Vice  Presidents. — Hon.  George  B.  Up- 
ton, for  Massachusetts  ;  Hon.  Israel  Wash- 
burne,  Jr.,  LL.  D.,  for  Maine ;  HOP.  Ira 
Perley,  LL.  D. ,  for  New  Hampshire  ;  Hon. 
Hampden  Cutts,  A.  M.,  for  Vermont; 
Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  A.  M.,  for  Rhode 
Island;  Hon.  William  A.  Buckingham, 
LL.  D.,  for  Connecticut. 

Honorary  Vice- Presidents. —  Hon.  Mil- 
lard  Fillmore,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York; 
Hon.  John  Wentworth,  LL.  D.,  of  Illinois; 


Right  Rev.  Henry  W.  Lee,  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
of  Iowa;  Hon.  Increase  A.  Lapham, 
LL.D.,  of  Wisconsin;  Hon.  William  A. 
Richardson,  LL.D.,  of  the  District  oj 
Columbia;  William  H.  Whitehead,  Esq., 
of  New  Jersey  ;  Hon.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe, 
of  Maryland ;  William  Duane,  Esq.,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle, 
D.D.,  of  Indiana;  Hon.  Thomas  Spooner, 
of  Ohio. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — Rev.  Edmund 
F.  Slafter,  A.  M.' 

Recording  Secretary.  —  David  Greene 
Hoskins,  Esq. 

Treasurer. — Benjamin  Barstowe  Torrey, 
Esq. 

Historiographer. — Rev.  Dorus  Clarke, 
D.  D. 

Librarian  and  Assistant  'Historiographer. 
— John  Ward  Dean,  A.M. 

Directors. — Hon.  George  B.  Upton; 
Charles  W.  Tuttle,  A.  M.,  John  Cum- 
mings,  Esq.  ;  John  Foster,  Esq.;  Charles 
Levi  Woodbury,  Esq.;  John  Ward  Dean, 

A.  M. 

Directors,  ex  officio. — Hon.  M.  P.  Wil- 
der ;  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Slafter ;  Benjamin 

B.  Barstow,  Esq.  ;  David  G.  Haskins,  Jr., 

A.  M.;    Rev.    Dorus  Clarke,  D.  D.;  John 
Ward  Dean,  A.  M.;    Albert   H.  Hoyt,  A. 
M.:  James  F.  Hunneywell,  Esq.:  William 

B.  Towne,  A.  M.;  Rev.  C.  D.  Bradlee,  A. 
M.;  Frederick   Kidder,   Esq.;    Hon.  Tho- 
mas C.  Armory,  A.  M.;  Samuel  G.  Drake, 
A.  M.;   Col.  Almon  D.  Hodges;  Winslow 
Lewis,    M.  D.;    William   B.  Trask,  Esq.; 
Jeremiah    Colburn,    A.    M.;    Edward    S. 
Rand,  Jr.,  A.  M.;  William  H.  Whitmore, 

A.  M.;  Samuel  A.  Drake,  Esq. 
Committee   on   Publication. — Albert    H. 

Hoyt,  A.  M.;  John  Ward  Dean,  A.  M.; 
George  H.  Preble,  U.  S.  Navy ;  William 

B.  Towne,  A.  M.;  Rev.  Lucius  R.   Paige, 
D.  D.;  Harry  H.  Edes,  Esq. 

Committee  on  Library. — James  F.  Hun- 
neywell, Esq.;  Jeremiah  Colburn,  A.  M.; 
Rev.  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  A.M.;  Deloraine 
P.  Corey,  Esq.  ;  Professor  Charles  P.  Otis, 
A.  M. 

Committee  on  Finance.  — William  B. 
Towne,  A.  M.,  Henry  Edwards,  Esq.; 
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Charles  B.  Hall,  Esq.;  Percival  L.  Everett, 
Esq.;  Hon.  John  A.  Buttrick. 

Committee  on  Papers  and  Essays. — Sam- 
uel Adams  Drake,  Esq.;  Frederick  Kid- 
der,  Esq.;  Rev.  I.  N.  Tarbox,  D.  D.; 
William  S.  Gardner,  A.  M.;  Albert  B. 
Otis,  LL.B.;  Rev.  W.  F.  Mallalew,  A.  M. 

Committee  on  Heraldry. — Hon.  Thomas 
C.  Amory,  A.  M.;  Abner  C.  Goodell,  Jr., 
A.  M.;  Augustus  T.  Perkins,  A.  M.;  Wil- 
liam S.  Appleton,  A.M.;  George  B.  Chase, 
A.  M. 


Trustees  of  the  Bond  and  the  Cushman 
Funds. — Col.  Almon  D.  Hodges,  Frede- 
rick Odder,  Esq. 

Trustees  of  the  Towne  and  of  the  Bar  stow 
Funds.—  William  B.  Towne,  A.  M.;  Col. 
Almon  D.  Hodges,  Hon.  Chas.  B.  Hall. 

President  Wilder  delivered  an  excellent 
practical  address,  and  the  interesting  re- 
ports made  by  the  several  officers  and  com- 
mittees show  that  the  Society  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  constantly  increas- 
ing in  importance  and  usefulness. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 


THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. — A  recent  official  state- 
ment gives  as  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  pro- 
duced in  our  country  west  of  the  Missouri  river, 
during  1873,  the  sum  of  $72,258,693,  from  dif- 
ferent territories  as  follows  : — 

California  .....  $18,025,722 

Nevada          .         .         .         .         .          35,254,507 

Oregon 1,376,389 

Washington 209,395 

Idaho 2,343,654 

Montana 3,892,810 

Utah 4,906,337 

Arizona 47,778 

Colorado    ......     4,083,268 

Mexico  .      » 868,798 

British  Columbia         ....     1,250,035 


Grand  total 


.     $72,258,693 


TEA  PARTY. — The  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  destruction  of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor,  was 
celebrated  in  that  city,  in  Philadelphia  and  one  or 
two  other  places,  on  the  evening  of  the  i6th  of 
December,  1873.  ^n  Boston,  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy 
presided  over  the  ceremonies  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and 
appropriate  speeches  were  made  by  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  Collector  Russell,  Rev.  James  Freeman 
Clarke  and  others,  of  Boston,  and  gentlemen  fro  m 
elsewhere.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  read  a  short 
poem. 

There  was  another  party  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  at 
which  Governor  Washburne  presided,  and  General 
Banks  was  the  chief  speaker.  The  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  observed  the  anniversary  by  a 
private  social  gathering  at  the  residence  of  Rev. 
Robert  C.  Waterston,  at  which  Mr.  Winthrop,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  also  assisted,  with  Hon. 
Richard  Frothingham  and  others. 

In  Philadelphia  the  event  was  celebrated  by  the 
ladies. 

THE  CENTENNIAL.— On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of 
January,  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore 


and  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  was  held  in  Concordia 
Hall,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  at  least  2000 
persons  were  present.  The  object  was  to  give  an 
expression  of  public  opinion  in  Maryland  concern- 
ing the  National  Centennial  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  The  Governor  of  Mary- 
land presided,  assisted  by  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens  as  Vice-Presidents.  A  series  of 
resolutions  hdartily  concurring  in  the  movement, 
and  invoking  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of 
Maryland,  were  offered  by  the  Hon.  L.  W.  Brown, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore 
City,  and  adopted  by  acclamation.  Stirring 
speeches  were  made  by  General  Hawley,  of  Con- 
necticut, Chairman  of  the  National  Executive 
Centennial  Commission*  Senator  Bayard,  of  Dela- 
ware; Ex-Governor  Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania;  Hon. 
A.  R.  Boteler,  of  West  Virginia,  and  ex-Mayor 
Fox-,  of  Philadelphia.  A  letter  from  President 
Grant  was  read,  in  which  he  said  : — "  The  object 
of  the  meeting  is  one  which  appeals  to  every  lover 
of  his  country,  and  in  the  success  of  which  all 
must  feel  a  personal  interest."  A  committee  of 
ten  were  appointed,  with  power  to  enlarge  their 
numbers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  upon  the  proper 
mode  of  obtaining  suitable  aid  from  the  State,  and 
to  act  with  the  members  of  Congress  from  Mary- 
land, in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  example  of  the  citizens 
of  Maryland  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  will  be 
speedily  followed  by  those  of  the  other  states  and 
chief  cities  of  the  Union.  The  time  for  the  great 
Exposition  is  rapidly  drawing  nigh.  The  managers 
are  working-  assiduously,  and  there  are  cheering 
signs  of  an  increasing  public  interest  in  the  great 
undertaking  which  gives  assurances  of  liberal  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  whole  people.  The 
pitiful  sectional  and  local  jealousies  which  have 
appeared  here  and  there,  raising  feeble  hands  to 
obstruct  this  national  movement,  are  only  ripples 
on  the  bosom  of  the  great  deep  of  national  feeling 
which  will  create  action  commensurate  with  the 
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importance  of  the  cause.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
narrow  views  of  public  economy  will  prevent  the 
National  Government  giving  a  generous  support  to 
the  enterprise,  and  that  the  Exposition  will  be  one 
that  will  glorify  that  government  and  the  people. 

AITKEN'S  EDITION  OF  THE-  BIBLE. — During  the 
old  war  for  Independence,  when  no  Bibles  could  be 
imported  from  England,  and  it  was  uncertain  how 
long  the  embargo  might  last,  Robert  Aitken,  a  print- 
er in  Philadelphia,  undertook  the  expensive  work 
of  printing  an  edition  of  the  accepted  English  ver- 
sion. That  edition  has  now  become  very  scarce. 
It  was  "  printed  and  sold,"  according  to  the  title- 
page,  "  by  Robert  Aitken,  at  Pope's  Head,  three 
doors  above  the  Coffee  House,"  in  Philadelphia. 
On  the  title-page  is  a  curious  heraldic  device.  It 
is  composed  of  a  shield  surmounted  by  an  Eagle, 
supported  by  two  Horses  instead  of  the  Lion  and 
the  Unicorn  as  on  the  English  arms.  Below  are  a 
ship,  plough,  and  sheaves  of  grain  which  appear  on 
the  arms  of  Pennsylvania.  This  edition  was  au- 
thorized, or  rather  approved  by  the  continental  Con- 
gress as  follows  : — 

"  By  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
September  12,  1782. 

"  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  a  memo- 
rial of  Robert  Aitken,  printer,  dated  2ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1781,  respecting  an  edition  of  Holy  Scriptures, 
report  '  That  Mr.  Aitken  has,  at  a  great  expense, 
now  finished  an  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
English;  that  the  committee  have,  from  time  to 
time,  attended  to  his  progress  in  the  work ;  that 
they  also  recommend  it  to  the  two  Chaplains  of 
Congress  to  examine  and  give  their  opinion  of  the 
execution,  who  have  accordingly  reported  thereon, 
the  recommendation  and  report  being  as  follows  : — 
"  *  Gentlemen  :  Agreeably  to  your  desire,  we  have 
paid  attention  to  Mr.  Robert  Aitken's  impression  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Having  selected  and  examined  a  variety  of  passages 
throughout  the  work,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  executed  with  great  accuracy  as  to  the  sense,  and 
with  as  few  grammatical  and  typographical  errors 
as  could  have  been  expected  in  an  undertaking  of 
such  magnitude.  Being  ourselves  witnesses  of  the 
demand  for  this  invaluable  book,  we  rejoice  in  the 
present  prospect  of  a  supply,  hoping  that  it  will 
prove  as  advantageous  as  it  is  honorable  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  exerted  himself  to  furnish  it  at  the 
evident  risk  of  private  fortune.  We  are,  gentle- 
men, your  very  respectful  and  humble  servants, 
'  (Signed)  WILLIAM  WHITE, 

GEORGE  DUFFIELD. 

'  Honorable  JAMES  DUANE,  Esq.,   Chairman,  and 
the  other  honorable  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
of  Congress  on  Mr.  Aitken's  Memorial.' 
The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Congress 
"  Resolved,   That  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  highly  approve  the  piou|  and   laudable 
undertaking   of  Mr.  Aitken,  as  subservient  to  the 
interest  of  religion,   as  well  as  an  instance  of  the 
progress  of  arts  in  this  country,  and  being  satisfied 


from  the  above  report  of  his  care  and  accuracy  in 
the  execution  of  the  work,  they  recommend  this 
edition  of  the  Bible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  and  hereby  authorize  him  to  publish  this 
recommendation  in  the  manner  he  shall  think 
proper.  "  CHAS.  THOMSON,  Secretary." 

At  his  death,  Robert  Aitken  left  his  business  to 
his  daughter  Jane,  who,  in  1808,  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia the  only  edition  of  the  Septuagint  that 
had  been  translated  into  English.  That  translation 
was  made  by  Charles  Thomson,  the  Secretary  of 
Congress.  It  was  issued  in  four  volumes  octavo. 

"  The  printing  is  well  and  handsomely  executed," 
wrote  Isaiah  Thomas. 

IMMIGRANTS. — Since  the  year  1847,  the  arrivals 
of  immigrants  to  our  shores  have  averaged  over 
200,000  annually,  and  the  aggregate  from  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  is  nearly  9,000,000.  In  1854, 
there  arrived  427,833.  In  1873,  ^e  arrivals  num- 
bered 330,518.  Of  this  number  267,901  arrived  at 
the  port  of  New  York  alone. 

POWER  OF  THE  IROQUOIS  CONFEDERACY. — The 
absolute  control  which  the  confederacy  of  the 
"  Five  Nations,"  in  the  State  of  New  York,  had 
over  their  subjugated  neighbors,  is  illustrated  by  a 
fact  which  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour  mentioned  in 
his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  monument  to 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  the  missionary  among 
the  Indians  and  the  founder  of  Hamilton  College. 
Governor  Seymour  said  : — 

"  A  gentleman  of  this  state,  and  a  descendant 
of  one  of  its  most  honored  families,  has  given  me 
a  statement  derived  from  the  highest  authority, 
which  shows  the  mastery  they  had  gained  over  the 
coast  tribes.  After  the  whites  had  formed  large 
settlements  about  the  harbor  of  New  York  and  its 
vicinity,  the  Long  Island  Indians  sold  some  of  their 
lands  to  their  civilized  neighbors  without  the  per- 
mission of  their  Iroquois  masters.  It  was  difficult 
to  punish  this  act  by  war  without  making  trouble 
with  the  whites.  A  single  Mohawk  warrior  took 
upon  himself  "the  duty  of  vindicating  the  honor  of 
his  people.  Armed  with  his  tomahawk  and  deco- 
rated with  his  war-paint,  he  trod  the  forest  paths 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson,  and 
passed  through  the  white  settlements  to  the  village 
of  the  guilty  tribe.  Having  called  a  council  of  its 
warriors,  he  reproached  them  for  their  act  of  disre- 
spect toward  their  masters,  and  demanded  the  name 
of  the  man  who  first  signed  the  deed.  A  chief 
arose  and  said  it  was  his  act.  As  he  uttered  this 
admission,  the  Mohawk  struck  him  dead  with  his 
tomahawk,  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  went  back 
upon  his  solitary  path  unmolested  and  unques- 
tioned. " 

THE  WEALTH  OF  CALIFORNIA. — Industry  and 
enterprise  have  developed  enormous  resources  in 
California.  We  yet  think  of  that  state  as  having 
the  precious  metals  as  its  staple  production.  Not 
so.  Its  agricultural  products  are  enormous,  and  it 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  prominent  state  in  the  Union 
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in  its  production  of  grain  and  wool.  During  the 
year  ending  October,  1873,  tne  value  of  wheat 
which  left  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  alone,  for 
foreign  consumption,  was  $20,000,000.;  and  the 
wool  crop,  which  in  1850  was  only  5520  pounds, 
yielded  in  1873  about  23,000,000  pounds,  or  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  wool  crop  of  the  country, 
which  in  1870  was.  100,000,000  pounds.  Other 
agricultural  products  are  raised  in  proportion. 

AN  INDIAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA. — Doctor  Thomas 
Foster,  of  Minnesota,  Special  Agent  of  the1  Indian 
Bureau  for  collecting  statistics  and  historical  data 
concerning  the  Indians,  is  preparing  a  National 
Encyclopedia  of  Indian  Affairs.  Dr.  Foster  has 
lived  among  several  tribes,  and  has  been  a  patient 
and  intelligent  student  of  their  languages,  habits 
and  history  for  twenty-seven  years.  His  work  will 
possess  the  merits  of  accuracy  and  truth — no  specu- 
lative theorizing  nor  wild  guessing. 

A  VALUABLE  MANUSCRIPT. — After  years  of 
patient  endeavor,  the  Virginia  Historical  Society 
have  succeeded  in  purchasing  from  a  lady  in  Eng- 
land, a  letter-book  of  Governor  Alexander  Spotts- 
wood,  which  has  been  for  many  years  known  to 
exist.  Mr.  Bancroft  was  permitted  to  see  it,  but 
was  not  allowed  to  copy  its  contents.  Some  inter- 
esting extracts  from  those  letters  have  lately  ap- 
peared in  the  "Richmond  Inquirer,"  which  indicate 
that  the  whole  may  throw  considerable  light  upon 
Virginia  History  during  the  period  of  that  eminent 
Governor's  administration.  If  the  Historical  So- 
ciety shall  permit  these  letters  to  be  published,  and 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  shall  make  an  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose,  the  act  will  be  a  part  of 
that  patriotic  work  in  which  the  state  is  now  en- 
gaged in  making  a  Calendar  of  its  State  papers — 
a  work  incited  by  the  labors  of  the  Historical 
Society. 

MEMORIAL  TO  ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT. — On  tho. 
Ilthof  December,  1873,  a  memorial  tablet,  erecte.l 
in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Fifth  Avenue, 
Ne\v  York,  by  the  commandery  of  the  "  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States," 
was  publicly  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  several 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  a  large  con- 
course of  people.  General  Franklin,  commander 
of  the  Order,  when  the  tablet  was  unveiled,  form- 
ally presented  it  to  the  church  in  which  Farragut 
was  accustomed  to  worship.  Brief  eulogies  of  the 
deceased  Admiral  were  spoken,  when  the  members 
of  the  Legion  repaired  to  the  St.  James  Hotel  and 
partook  of  a  banquet. 

The  tablet  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Launt 
Thompson.  It  consists  of  a  polished  black  stone 
on  which  is  imposed  a  cross  of  gray  marble  bear- 
ing a  medallion  portrait  of  the  Admiral.  Beneath 
juts  out  the  beak  of  a  ship,  and  below  this  are  a 
sword  and  palm-branch  crossed.  A  brief  inscription 
tells  to  whom  and  by  whom  the  tablet  was  erected . 


TRIUMPH  OF  DIPLOMACY. — The  settlement  of 
the"  Virginius  affair,"  by  diplomacy,  has  sustained 
the  assertion  of  Bulwer  that  "  The  Pen  is  mighter 
than  the  sword."  At  any  rate  it  has  established 
the  fact  that  the  beneficent  labors  of  the  pen  are 
far  mightier  in  doing  good  for  mankind,  than  the 
ravaging  sword.  The  triumph  so  achieved  at 
Geneva,  in  settling  the  "Alabama  affair,"  and 
averting  the  dire  calamities  of  war,  is  likely  to 
make  an  appeal  to  reason  and  diplomacy  more 
popular  henceforth  among  enlightened  nations, 
than  an  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  passion  and 
the  sword.  In  spite  of  the  "Satanic  Press"  of  this 
country  and  Cuba,  and  of  charlatans  who  profess 
to  be  statesmen,  war  between  Spain  and  this 
country  was  averted  by  the  exercise  of  common 
sense  and  common  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Chief 
Magistrates  of  both  countries. 

The  Virginius,  a  steamship  flying  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  suspected  of  bearing  men,  arms 
and  supplies  to  the  insurgents  of  Cuba,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Spanish  vessel,  Tornado.  She  was 
taken  into  Santiago  de  Cuba,  where  the  captain, 
some  of  her  crew,  and  others  on  board,  after  a 
hurried  trial,  were  shot.  News  of  these  proceed- 
ings were  sent  by  telegraph  to  Castelar,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Spain,  who  immediately  ordered  a  cessa- 
tion of  such  summary  proceedings.  The  seizure 
was  a  violation  of  an  acknowledged  law  of  nations 
concerning  the  sacredness  of  all  beneath  a  national 
flag.  Our  Government  demanded  the  giving  up  of 
the  Virginius  to  the  United  States  authorities,  as 
preliminary  to  an  investigation  into  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  vessel.  To  this  Castelar  assented,  and 
our  government  promised  to  be  just.  The  vessel 
was  delivered  up  on  the  1 6th  of  December,  1873, 
together  with  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners,  to  the 
custody  of  the  commander  of  one  of  our  ships  of 
war.  On  her  voyage  toward  New  York  in  charge  of 
the  United  States  steamship  Ossipee,  at  near  the  close 
of  December,  she  sunk  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off 
Cape  Fear.  Our  government  will  make  a  search- 
ing investigation,  and  be  as  just  as  it  has  been  wise. 

THE  PATENT-OFFICE. — According  to  a  recent 
report,  the  first  patent  issued  after  the  passage  of 
the  law  establishing  a  Patent-Office,  in  1790,  was  to 
SAMUEL  HOPKINS,  for  the  manufacture  of  pot  and 
pearl  ashes.  It  was  granted  July  30,  I79°«  The 
third  patent  was  granted  to  OLIVER  EVANS,  one  oi 
the  earliest  inventors  of  methods  for  navigating  by 
steam.  It  was  for  a  high-pressure  steam-engine. 
It  appeared  to  be  so  useful,  that  Jefferson,  it  is  said, 
remarked  that  it  was  "  too  valuable  to  be  covered  by 
a  patent,  and  there  should  be  no  patent  for  a  thing 
no  one  could  afford  to  do  without  after  it  was 
known."  So  argued  Dr.  Franklin  until  his  iron 
fire-place,  known  as  the  "  Franklin  .Stove  "  was 
largely  manufactured  in  England,  when  he  com- 
plained that  the  manufacturers  in  London  had  made 
a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  his  invention,  with- 
out his  receiving  any  share  of  their  profits. 
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EDWARD  E.  BOURNE. 


Judge  Edward  Emerson  Bourne,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  died  at  his 
residence  in  Kennebunk,  Maine,  on  the  27th  of 
September  1873.  He  was  born  at  Old  Wells, 
March  igth  1797,  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  the  class  of  1816.  Judge  Bourne  repre- 
sented the  town  of  Kennebunk  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature from  1826  to  1831  inclusive;  was  county 
attorney  of  York  county  in  1838  and  1840;  in 
1856  he  was  elected  Judge  of  Probate  for  York 
county,  holding  the  office  till  Dec.  31,  1872.  In 

1865  he  succeeded  the  late  Hon.  William  Willis  as 
President    of  the    Maine    Historical    Society,    of 
which  he  had  long  been  an  active  member  ;  and  in 

1866  was  elected  one  cf  the   trustees  of  Bowdoin 
College,  from  which  he  received  the    degree   of 
LL.  D.  in  1872.     He  devoted  much  time  to  histori- 
cal study  and  composition,  had  prepared  numerous 
papers  for  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  and  also 
left  a  MS.  history  of  Kennebunk  and  Wells,  which 
it  is  understood  is  in  a  state  ready  for  publication. 
Judge  Bourne  was  twice  married.     His   first  wife 
was  Mary  Gilpatrick,  the  mother  of  his  children, 
Edward   E.,  now  a  lawyer   in    Kennebunk,    and 
Lizzie  E.,  who  died  upon  Mount  Washington — at  a 
spo.t  near  the  railway,  where  her  monument  is  now 
seen — during  the  night  of  Sept.   13,  1865,  to  the 
inclemency  of  which  she  was  exposed   by   reason 
of  having  lost  her  way   while   seeking   to  return 
with  an  uncle  and  cousin,  to  the  Tip-Top  House. 
His  second  wife  was  Susan  H.  Lord,  who  survives 
him.     The  acting  President  of  the  Society  is  now 
Hon.  James  W.  Bradbury,  of  Augusta. 

The  "  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register"  for  January  1874,  contains  a  well-written 
biographical  sketch  of  Judge  Bourne,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
win B.  Smith,  of  Saco,  Maine,  accompanied  by  a 
portrait  engraved  on  steel. 


SAMUEL  NELSON. 

At  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- one  years,  Samuel  Nel- 
son, long  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Cooperstown,N.  Y.,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1873. 
He  was  a  native  of  Hebron,  Washington  county, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  on  the  loth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1792.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and 
inherited  the  intellectual  vigor  which  characterized 
so  many  of  that  race  who  settled  in  this  country. 
Educated  at  Middlebury  College,  in  Vermont,  he 
chose  the  law  for  a  profession,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1817.  He  began  practice  in  Cortlandt 
Village,  Courtlandt  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  be- 
came postmaster  at  that  place,  and  in  1820  was 
chosen  to  be  a  Presidential  elector  by  the  party 


who  supported  Monroe.  The  following  year  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention  that  revised  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was 
one  of  the  youngest  members  of  that  body.  When 
the  courts  were  organized  under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, he  was  appointed  Circuit  Judge.  In  1831  he 
became  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  1837  he  succeeded 
Chief- Justice  Savage,  his  old  preceptor,  as  head  of 
the  judiciary  of  his  state.  On  the  death  of  Smith 
Thompson  in  1845,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
position  he  held  until  about  a  year  before  his  death. 
In  1871,  he  was  a  member  of  the  High  Commis- 
sion that  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
which  led  to  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
affair.  Throughout  his  whole  life,  Judge  Nelson 
maintained  the  highest  character  as  an  honest  man, 
an  upright  judge  and  good  citizen.  He  died  at 
Cooperstown,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had 
resided  more  than  forty  years. 


JAMES  McKEAN. 

James  McKean,  M.  D.,  died  at  his  residence  at 
Topsham,  Maine,  November  28th,  at  the  age  of  76 
years.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Joseph  KcKean,  was 
the  first  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  from  which 
institution  Dr.  McKean  graduated  in  1817.  In 
1825  he  was  elected  Professor  in  the  Maine  Medi- 
cal School,  which  position  he  retained  until  1839. 
He  had  an  extensive  medical  practice,  was  a  skil- 
ful surgeon,  and  in  1832  during  the  ravages  of  the 
cholera  in  New  York,  went  to  that  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the 
course  of  practice  adopted,  that  in  the  event  of 
the  spread  of  the  disease  eastward  he  might  have 
some  experience  in  its  treatment.  He  was  well 
read  in  general  literature,  possessed  a  cultivated 
taste,  and  was  a  true  Christian  gentleman.  He 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  1837,  becoming  familiar 
with  objects  of  interest  in  the  old  world.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society, 
and  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by  the  members  of 
that  body. 

JAMES  THOMPSON. 

Tne  inmates  of  the  room  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Pennsylvania  were  shocked,  on  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary, by  the  sudden  death  therein  of  ex-Chief- 
Justice  James  Thompson,  who  had  just  closed  a 
speech  on  the  topic  of  tax  titles,  when  he  dropped 
to  the  floor  and  expired  in  five  minutes. 

Judge  Thompson  was  a  native  of  Middlesex, 
Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  born 
October  I,  1806.  He  was,  for  awhile  in  his  youth, 
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an  apprentice  to  a  printer.  Then  he  studied  law, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  was  admitted  t^ 
the  bar.  Becoming  an  active  politician,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
for  three  successive  terms,  and  in  1834,  he  was 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  In  1836  he  was  a  pres- 
idential elector,  and  for  six  years  he  was  presiding 
Judge  over  the  court  of  his  district.  In  1857  he 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his 
State  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  Chief  Justice  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  term.  At  the  close  of  that 
term,  in  1872,  he  was  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
re-election,  but  was  defeated.  He  was  a  popular 
man,  personally  and  politically,  and  was  always  re- 
garded as  a  most  upright  citizen  on  and  off  the 
bench. 


THE  SIAMESE  TWINS. 

Eng  and  Chang,  the  noted  Siamese  twins,  who 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  scientific  men  of  this 
country  when  they  came  here  on  exhibition  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  died  at  their  residence  at 
Mount  Airy,  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  I7th  of 
January,  1874.  CHANG  liad  been  ailing  for  some 
time,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  when 
they  were  in  bed,  and  ENG  fast  asleep,  he  died. 
The  discovery  of  his  brother's  death  so  excited 
ENG,  that  he  was  seized  with  violent  nervous  par- 
oxysms, and  very  soon  he,  too,  was  dead. 

These  brothers,  united  through  a  life  of  sixty- 
three  years  by  a  ligament  attached  to  the  breast  of 
each,  were  born  in  a  small  village  on  the  coast  of 
Siam,  in  the  year  i8n.  Their  mother  bore  seven- 
teen children,  never  less  than  two  at  a  time  (and 
on  one  occasion  three),  none  of  whom,  excepting 
ENG  and  CHANG,  were  deformed.  They  were 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  1829,  and  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  American  Museum,  on  Broadway, 
opposite  the  Park.  Afterward  they  were  exhibited 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
everywhere  exciting  the  attention  of  the  curious 
and  scientific.  It  was  doubtful  whether  the  liga- 
ment that  bound  them  could  be  severed  with  safety 
to  their  lives,  and  the  operation  was  never  attempted. 

In  1846  these  twin  brothers  bought  a  plantation 
in  Wilkes  county,  North  Carolina,  where  they  mar- 


ried two  sisters,  named  Yates,  who  were  native 
North  Carolinians,  of  strong  but  uncultivated  in- 
tellects, and  were  physically  strong  and  healthy. 
Both  of  them  bore  several  children.  The  brothers 
bought- a  second  plantation,  two  miles  from  the 
first,  to  which  the  family  of  ENG  removed,  CHANG'S 
remaining  at  Mount  Airy.  It  was  their  custom 
(from  which  they  never  departed),  to  spend  three 
days  in  succession  at  each  house.  Nothing  was 
permitted  to  interfere  with  that  habit. 

The  attending  physician,  Dr.  Hollingsworth,  did 
not  arrive  until  the  twins  were  dead.  He  desired 
to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  connect- 
ing cartilage,  but  the  family  absolutely  refused. 
He  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  to  enlist  scientific 
men  in  the  matter,  with  an  intimation  that  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  might  procure  the  consent 
of  the  families  for  such  examination.  Dr.  Pan- 
coast,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others  went  to  North 
Carolina  to  negotiate  for  the  privilege.  Arriving 
at  Mt.  Airy  on  January  3 1st,  the  following  day 
the  bodies  were  embalmed  and  were  immediately 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  under  a  contract  with  the 
family  that  only  limited  incisions  should  be  made 
on  the  back  of  the  band.  The  Commission  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia  February  5th,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  then  endorsed  the  action  of  their 
fellows  and  agreed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
trip.  On  February  loth,  the  bodies  were  exposed 
for  study,  the  results  of  which  were  discussed  at 
the  meeting  of  the  College, held  on  February  i8th. 

The  surgical  anatomy  of  the  band  consists  of 
the-  skin  and  ligatures  which  cover  it,  two  separate 
peritoneal  pouches  which  meet  in  the  middle  a 
large  peritoneal  pouch,  the  vascular  or  blood  ves- 
sel connection  to  whatever  extent  that  may  exist 
between  the  two  liver  circulations,  and  the  remains 
of  the  hypogastric  or  stomach  arteries  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  band.  The  two  ensiform  cartilages 
are  firmly  joined  in  the  centre,  Eng's  process  being 
the  more  robust  of  the  two.  There  is  a  point  of 
junction  between  the  two  processes  which  is  not 
quite  in  the  median  line  of  the  band. 

The  chances  of  a  separation  of  the  twins  during 
their  lifetime  it  was  thought  would  not  necessarily 
have  resulted  in  death,  although  the  operation 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  one. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


The  NCT.V  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
Record. — This  Quarterly,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  American  Genealogy  and  Biography,  well  sus- 
tains its  character  in  the  number  for  January,  1874. 
Its  contents  are  :  Biographical  Sketches  ;  Old  New 
York  Families,  by  E.  B.  O'Callahan,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.; 
The  Descendants  of  Frederick  Augustus,  Baron  de 


Zeng,  by  Philip  Mark  de  Zeng,  Esq  ;  The  descend- 
ants of  Rev.  Benjamin  Woolsey,  by  B.  W.  Dwight, 
Ph.  D. ; 

Records  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New 
York  ;  Records  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  City  of  New  York ;  Records  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  vicinity, 
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by  Abraham  S.  Underhill ;  Notes  and  Queri.es 
Obituaries,  et  cet.  This  number  is  the  first  of  vol- 
ume V. 

Old  Rome  and  New  Italy.  (Recuerdos  de  Italia] . 
Translated  by  Mrs.  ARTHUR  ARNOLD,  New  York ; 
Harper  &  Bros.;  I2mo.  pp.  301. — The  name  and 
literary  ability  of  the  author  of  this  work  have  been 
made  familiar  to  the  American  people  by  his  series 
of  papers  published  in  "  Harper's  Magazine,"  un- 
der the  title  of  "  The  Republican  Movement  in 
Europe."  His  name  has  also  been  made  more  fa- 
miliar, as  a  statesman,  by  his  prominence  in  the 
Virginius  affair,  as  President  of  the  late  Spanish 
Republic.  Castelar  is  undoubtedly  the  foremost 
man  in  Spain  in  clearness  of  intellect,  enlightened 
views  of  society  and  soundness  of  statesmanship. 

The  little  volume  before  us  is  a  record  of  the 
lively  emotions  awakened  in  Castelar's  soul  by  the 
marvellous  spectacles  in  Italy.  He  truly  says  in  his 
preface,  that  it  is  not  a  book  of  travels.  "  I  have 
placed  my  pictures,"  he  says,  "  where  it  seemed 
best,  so  that  they  do  not  bear  any  particular  rela- 
tion to  each  other ;  arid  I  have  sometimes  returned 
to  a  town  from  which  I  seem  to  have  departed. 
Each  picture  may  therefore  form  a  separate  work." 
It  treats  much  of  the  past,  but  little'  of  the  present 
life  of  Italy  ;  and  it  forms  a  most  charming  group 
of  pictures  of  things  and  events  about  which  culti- 
vated people  like  to  hear,  especially  from  one  so 
large-hearted,  large-minded  and  truly  artistic  as  a 
limner  with  the  pen,  as  EMILIO  CASTELAR. 

The  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society,  has  reached  its  logth 
number,  full  of  vigor  and  increasing  usefulness. 
This  number  opens  with  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  late  Edward  Emerson  Bourne,  LL.  D.,  the  late 
President  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  by  Mr. 
Edwin  B.  Smith,  of  Saco,  Maine,  accompanied  by 
a  portrait  of  Judge  Bourne.  This  is  followed  by  a 
sketch  of  William  Coddington  and  Richard  Belling- 
ham,  by  David  King,  M.  D. ;  Agreement  for  a  Re- 
arrangement of  the  Massachusetts  Line  of  the 
Army  in  1783,  by  C.  H.  Morse;  Three  Historic 
Flags  and  three  September  Victories,  by  Capt.  G. 
H.  Prfeble,  U.  S.  N. ;  The  Swedes  on  the  Delaware 
and  their  intercourse  with  New  England,  by  Fred- 
eric Kidder;  Henry  Cowper's  Letter  to  John  Han- 
cock, 1783,  with  notes  by  John  Ward  Dean,  A.  M.; 
The  Town  of  Hollis,  N.  H.,  by  Hon.  Samuel  T. 
Worcester ;  Mandamus  Councillors,  by  Rev.  Lucius 
R.  Page ;  Journal  of  a  Survey  of  Bridgeton,  Maine, 
in  1766,  by  Isaac  B.  Choate,  Esq.;  Records  of 
Hull,  Mass.,  by  Willard  S.  Allen,  Esq. ;  The  Doug- 
lass Family  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  by  J.  L. 
Douglass,  Esq.;  Francis  Champernowne,  by  C.  W. 
Tuttle,  A.  M.,  and  Notes  and  Queries,  Necrology, 
et  cet. 

Lapham  Family  Register,  or  Recorder  .of  some 
of  the  Descendants  of  Thomas  Lapham,  of  Scituate, 
Mass,,  in  1635.  By  WM.  B.  LAPHAM,  M.  D.,  8vo. 


pp.  31. — This  record  is  not  offered  by  the  author  as 
a  complete  genealogy  of  the  Lapham  Family,  but 
to  preserve  what  he  has  collected  for  the  use  of 
some  one  who  may,  hereafter,  publish  a  more  com- 
plete work  on  the  subject,  including  the  feminine 
line. 

Sub- Tropical  Rambles  in  the  Land  of  the 
Aphanapteryx.  Personal  Experiences,  Adventures, 
and  Wanderings  in  and  around  the  Island  of 
Mauritius.  By  NICHOLAS  PIKE.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  8vo.  pp.  510. — This  is  a  lively, 
interesting  and  useful  account  of  whatever  may  be 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  Isle  of  France,  (Mauritius), 
a  speck  in  the  Indian  Ocean  off  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  comprising  only  about  700  square  miles 
and  less  than  170,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  only 
about  10,000  are  white  people.  It  is  an  English 
colony,  and  the  author,  Mr.  Pike,  was  the  Ameri- 
can Consul-General  then  residing  at  Port  St.  Louis, 
the  principal  town  and  capital  of  the  island.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1505.  When 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Dutch  in  1598,  it  was 
named  Mauritius,  in  honor  of  Prince  Maurice.  Tt 
was,  for  a  long  time,  a  resort  for  pirates,  who  in- 
fested the  Indian  Seas.  Among  them  was  the 
famous  Captain  Kidd.  It  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  French  in  1715,  when  it  was  named  Isle  of 
France.  In  1811  it  fell  into  the  full  possession  of 
the  English  and  so  remains.  In  a  religious  aspect 
the  island  presents  a  strange  mixture  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  Mahometans,  Buddhists, 
Parsees  and  the  fetish  system  of  Africa. 

The  author  was  a  close  observer  and  diligent  re- 
corder of  facts,  and  gives  us  a  -vast  amount  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  history,  geology,  topo- 
graphy, climate  and  productions  of  the  island ;  the 
manners,  customs  and  religions  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  touches  lightly  upon  the  subjects  of  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  that  region.  He  promises,  in  a  second 
volume,  to  give  a  full  detail  of  these.  The  work 
is  illustrated  by  about  fifty  well  executed  engrav- 
ings on  wood. 

First  General  Council  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
CJmrch,  held  in  the  City  of  New  York,  December 
2d,  1873. — This  pamphlet  of  26  pages  contains  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  first  general  coun- 
cil of  a  new  church  which  Rev.  George  Davids 
Cummins,  D.D.,  a  bishop  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America,  is  endeavoring  to  esta- 
blish on  a  firm  basis,  making  the  proposed  Prayer- 
Book  of  1785  (see  RECORD,  vol.  II.,  p.  387),  the 
basis  of  its  liturgical  worship.  Bishop  Cummins 
has  lately  seceded  from  the  church  of  which  he  was 
a  prelate.  He  presided  at  the  Council.  The  Se- 
cretary of  the  Council  is  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Turner, 
and  the  Treasurer  is  Mr.  James  L.  Morgan,  It  is 
an  important  movement  outside  of 'the  old  church, 
and  may  lead  to  needed  reforms  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Prayer-Book  which  earnest  men  in  the 
church  have  been  seeking  to  accomplish  for  many 
years. 
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THE  above  engraving  of  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Duche  is  from  a  drawing  of  him,  in 
chalk,  by  Francis  Hopkinson,  and  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  John  A.  McAllister, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  received  it  from 
Richard  Willing  Oswald,  a  grandson  of 
Colonel  Eleazar  Oswald,  of  the  Continen- 
tal Army.  The  grandmother  of  Mr.  Os- 
wald (whose  family  had  possessed  the  pic- 
ture for  more  than  half  a  century),  who 


died  in  Philadelphia  in  1866,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-two  years,  and  who  was  a  friend 
and  frequent  visitor  of  Parson  Duche,  pro- 
nounced it  the  best  likeness  of  him  she  had 
ever  seen. 

Mr.  Duche  was  made  famous  by  two 
events  in.  his  life,  during  the  'old  war  for 
independence,  namely,  acting  as  chaplain 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  writing 
a  letter  to  Washington  to  persuade  him  to 


Entered  according  to  Ac"t  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1874,  by    John    E.  Potter 
Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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abandon  the  cause  of  the  patriots.    He  was 
the  grandson  of  Anthony  Duche,  a  French 


and  served  them  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
when  ill  health  and  parochial  duties  com- 


refusee,  who  came,  with  his  wife,  in  the     pelled  him  to  resign.     When  Peyton  Ran- 
*••      ••  •      --•-»    -i---  i u*  Axr;n;«r«     dolph,  the  first  President  of  Congress,  died, 


same  ship,  it  is  said,  that  brought  William 
Penn  to  our  shores.     Penn  had  borrowed 


in 


1775,   Mr.    Duche  preached  a  funeral 


money  to  the  amount  of  about  ^30  from     sermon  before  that  body,  at  their  request ; 

.-  -i        /-.  i    •  •      _  1    1_        ^£C^~nf3          <~i  -»-\ s-\        o  -Tf  £* VITTO  v/"1  c        s\i~\       frrnatf      itr\7"i  f~Q  f  i^n          riP 


the  refugee,  and  after  his  arrival  he  offered 
him  a  city  lot  in  newly-laid-out  Philadel- 
phia, in  lieu  of  the  cash.  It  was  a  whole 
square  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets, 
excepting  the  burial-ground  occupied  by 
Friends  on  Mulberry  and  Fourth  streets.^ 
Penn  observed  that  he  was  offering  Duche 
a  good  bargain,  but  he  was  disposed  to  do 
him  a  favor  in  return  for  his  kindness. 
"You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Penn,"  said  the 
refugee,  "and  the  offer  might  prove  ad- 
vantageous, but  the  money  would  suit  me 
better."  "  Blockhead  !  "  answered  Penn, 
with  some  warmth,  "  thou  shalt  have  thy 
money ;  but  canst  thou  not  see  that  this 
will  be  a  great  city  in  a  very  short  time? " 
Mr.  Duche  ever  afterward  regretted  his 
own  folly. 

Rev.  Jacob  Duche  was  born  about  the 
year  1740,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  well  educated,  and  became  a 
popular,  eloquent  and  much-beloved  min- 
ister in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Elegant  in  person,  with  a  most  musical 
voice  and  volubility  of  utterance,  he  was 
regarded  by  many  as  a  more  effective 
preacher  than  Whiten* eld.  He  was  a  fluent 
and  elegant  writer,  and  was  a  respectable 
poet. 

When  the  war  for  independence  broke 
out,  Mr.  Duche  took  sides  with  the  Whigs 
most  earnestly.  His  pulpit  rang  with  de- 
nunciations of  the  British  ministry,  and  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  a 
patriotic  spirit  among  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia. On  the  second  day  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  First  Continental  Congress, 
held  in  that  city,  he  was  invited  by  that 
body  to  open  the  proceedings  with  prayers 
the  next  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  at  Car- 
penters' Hall,  their  place  of  meeting.  So 
firmly  did  he  seem  to  be  grounded  in  his 
avowed  political  principles,  that  the  Second 
Congress,  when  they  assembled  at  the  same 
place  in  May,  1775,  invited  him  to  become 
their  chaplain.  He  accepted  the  office, 


and  afterwards,  on  their  invitation,  he 
preached  a  sermon  before  them  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  public  fast.  In  October,  1776, 
he  resigned  the  chaplaincy,  whereupon  the 
Congress 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  [John  Hancock] 
return  the  thanks  of  this  House  to  Rev.  Jacob 
Duch6,  for  the  devout  and  acceptable  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  his  duty  during  the  time  he 
officiated  as  chaplain  to  it;  and  that  150  dollars  be 
presented  to  him,  as  an  acknowledgement  from  the 
house,  of  his  services." 

Mr.  Duche  declined  to  receive  any  com- 
pensation for  services,  for  his  own  use,  but 
requested  the  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
amount  for  a  charitable  purpose.  In  the 
Journal  of  Congress  for  October  30,  1776, 
is  the  following  record  : 

"  Mr.  Duche  having,  by  letter  to  the  President, 
acknowledged  his  obligations  for  the  kind  manner 
in  which  Congress  have  expressed  their  approba- 
tion of  his  service,  and  requested,  as  he  accepted 
their  appointment  from  motives  perfectly  disinter- 
ested, that  the  150  dollars  voted  to  him,  may  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  children  of 
such  of  the  Pennsylvania  officers  as  have  fallen  in 
battle  in  the  service  of  their  country : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  money  be  deposited  with 
the  Council  of  Safety  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  ap- 
plied agreeable  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Duche." 

A  few  weeks  after  General  Washington 
had  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the 
Continental  army  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Du- 
che preached  a.  very  patriotic  discourse  to 
the  First  Battalion  of  City  Troops  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, commanded  by  Colonel  Dickin- 
son. It  was  printed,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  author  sent  a 
copy  of  the  discourse  to  Washington,  with 
a  letter,  in  which  he  wrote  :  "If  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  have  treated  the  subject 
should  have  the  least  good  influence  upon 
the  hearts  and  actions  of  the  military  free- 
men of  America,  or  should  add  one  more 
virtuous  motive  to  those  by  which,  I  trust, 
they  are  already  actuated,  it  will  be  the 
best  return  I  can  receive  from  my  fellow- 
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citizens  for  this  labor  of  love.  I  have  long 
been  an  admirer  of  your  amiable  character, 
and  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  paying 
you  my  little  tribute  of  respect." 

The  continued  patriotic  action  of  Mr. 
Duche  attested  his  sincerity,  and  he  was 
an  eloquent  advocate  of  the  American 
cause  until  after  the  British  took  possession 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  early  autumn  of 
1777,  when  he  suddenly  changed,  by  some 
strange  conversion,  from  an  ardent  Whig 
to  a  violent  Tory.  On  the  8th  of  October 
he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  General 
Washington,  in  which  he  abjured  his  for- 
mer opinions  of  the  men  and  measures  en- 
gaged in  the  contest ;  uttered  severe  ani- 
madversions on  the  Congress  and  the  lead- 
ers in  the  revolt,  censuring  alike  their 
motives  and  their  conduct,  and  called  on 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  terms  of  en- 
treaty and  almost  of  admonition,  "  to 
represent  to  Congress  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  rescinding  the  hasty  and  ill- 
advised  Declaration  of  Independence." 
Washington,  he  said,  was  the  only  man 
who  had  the  power  to  stop  the  current 
which  was  fast  hurrying  the  country  to  in- 
evitable ruin ;  and  then  he  appealed  to 
him  to  hasten  to  save  his  country. 

The  only  notice  Washington  took  of  this 
extraordinary  letter  was  to  include  it  in  his 
dispatch  to  Congress  on  the  i6th  of  Oc- 
tober, in  which  he  said:  "I  yesterday, 
through  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Ferguson,  of 
Graham  Park,  received  a  letter  of  a  very 
curious  and  extraordinary  nature  from  Mr. 
Duche,  which  I  have  thought  proper  to 
transmit  to  Congress.  To  this  ridiculous, 
illiberal  performance,  I  made  a  short  reply, 
by  desiring  the  bearer  of  it,  if  she  should 
hereafter  by  any  accident  meet  with  Mr. 
Duche,  to  tell  him  I  should  have  returned 
it  unopened,  if  I.  had  any  idea  of  the  con- 
tents ;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  I 
highly  disapproved  the  intercourse  she 
seemed  to  have  been  carrying  on,  and  ex- 
pected it  would  be  discontinued.  Not- 
withstanding the  author's  assertion,  I  can- 
not but  suspect  that  the  measure  did  not 
originate  with  him ;  and  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  it  by  the  hope  of  establishing  his 


interest  and  peace  more  effectually  with  the 
enemy." 

Copies  of  Duche's  letter  were  made  and 
circulated,  and  it  was  soon  published  in 
the  newspapers,  producing  quite  a  sensa- 
tion in  both  parties  to  the  conflict.  One 
of  these  copies  was  sent  to  Francis  Hop- 
kinson  (the  limner  of  the  portrait  at  the 
head  o-f  this  paper),  who  was  then  at  Bor- 
dentown,  New  Jersey,  acting  as  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Navy  Board.  Duche's 
wife  was  Hopkinson's  sister..  That  gentle- 
man wrote  a  letter  of  withering  rebuke  to  his 
perfidious  brother-in-law.  "  Words  cannot 
express  the  grief  and  consternation,"  he 
said,  "  that  wounded  my  soul  at  sight  of 
this  fatal  performance.  What  infatuation 
could  influence  you  to  offer  to  his  Excel- 
lency an  address  filled  with  gross  misrepre- 
sentations, illiberal  abuse,  and  sentiments 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  character  ?  You  have 
endeavored  to  screen  your  own  weakness 
by  the  most  artful  glosses,  and  to  apologize 
to  the  General  for  the  instability  of  your 
temper  in  a  manner  that,  I  am  sure,  cannot 
be  satisfactory  to  your  own  conscience." 

After  pointing  out  some  of  the  follies  of 
the  letter,  Mr.  Hopkinson  continued : 
' '  You  will  find  that  you  have  drawn  upon 
you  the  resentment  of  Congress,  the  re- 
sentment of  the  army,  the  resentment  of 
many  worthy  and  noble  characters  in  Eng- 
land whom  you  know  not,  and  the  resent- 
ment of  your  insulted  country.  *  *  * 
*  *  *  You  presumptuously  advise  our 
worthy  General,  on  whom  millions  depend 
with  implicit  confidence,  to  abandon  their 
dearest  hopes,  and  with  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  constituents,  to  '  negotiate  for 
America  at  the  head  of  the  army.'  Would 
not  the  blood  of  the  slain  in  battle  rise 
against  such  perfidy?  And  with  whom 
would  you  have  him  negotiate  ?  Are  they 
not  those  who,  without  the  sanction  of  any 
civil,  moral  or  religious  right,  have  come 
three  thousand  miles  to  destroy  our  peace  and 
property,  to'  lay  waste  your  native  country 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  cruelly  murder  its 
inhabitants?  Look  for  their  justice  and 
honor  in  their  several  proclamations,  and 
look  for  their  humanity  in  the  jails  of  New 
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York  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  your  own 
Potter's  Field.  The  whole  force  of  the 
reasoning  contained  in  your  letter  tends  to 
this  point :  that  virtue  and  honor  require 
us  to  stand  by  truth  as  long  as  it  can  be 
done  with  safety,  but  that  her  cause  may 
be  abandoned  on  the  approach  of  danger ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  justice  of  the  Ame- 
rican cause  ought  to  be  squared  by  the  suc- 
cess of  her  arms.  *  *  *  *  *  J  am 
perfectly  disposed  to  attribute  this  unfortu- 
nate step  to  the  timidity  of  your  temper, 
the  weakness  of  your  nerves,  and  the  un- 
due influence  of  those  about  you.  But  will 
the  world  hold  you  so  excused?  Will  the 
individuals  you  have  so  freely  censured  and 
characterized -with  contempt  have  this  ten- 
derness for  you?  I  fear  not.  *.  *  *  * 
*  *  I  most  earnestly  warn  you  to  evade 
the  dismal  consequences  of  your  ill-judged 
address  to  our  beloved  General.  Do  all 
you  can  to  wipe  off,  if  possible,  its  unhappy 
effects.  I  tremble  for  you,  my  good  sister, 
and  her  little  family.  I  tremble  for  your 
personal  safety.  Be  assured  I  write  this 
from  true  brotherly  love.  Our  intimacy 
has  been  of  a  long  duration,  even  from  our 
early  youth  ;  long  and  uninterrupted,  with- 
out even  a  rub  in  the  way ;  and  so  long 
have  the  sweetness  of  your  manners,  and 
the  integrity  of  your  heart,  fixed  my  affec- 
tions." 

The  storm  of  indignation  which  Mr. 
Duche's  letter  raised  against  himself  among 
the  Americans  was  so  alarming  to  him,  that 
when  the  British  army  evacuated  Philadel- 
phia the  next  year,  he  retired  with  them 
and  went  to  England,  with  his  family.  He 
was  then  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  He 
was  appointed  preacher  in  the  Lambeth 
Asylum,  and  so  famous  did  his  pulpit  elo- 
quence soon  become,  that  a  large  concourse 
of  hearers  always  listened  to  his  sermons. 
He  received  a  competent  salary,  and  held 
a  high  social  position  in  England,  but  he 
yearned  to  return  to  his  native  land.  In 
the  spring  of  1783  he  made  application, 
through  his  friends  in  America,  to  the 
authorities  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  dispensa- 
tion to  allow  him  to  return,  and  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Washington,  humbly  acknow- 
ledging his  error,  and  asking  his  forgive- 


ness. "Many  circumstances,  at  present 
unknown  to  you,"  he  wrote,  "conspired 
to  make  me  deem  it  my  duty  to  write  to 
you.  Ignorance  and  simplicity  saw  not 
the  necessity  of  your  divulging  the  letter. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  you  could 
not,  in  your  public  station,  do  otherwise. 
I  cannot  say  a  word  in  vindication  of  my 
conduct  but  this :  that  I  had  been  for 
months  before  distressed  with  continual 
apprehensions  for  you  and  all  my  friends 
without  the  British  lines.  I  looked  upon 
all  as  gone ;  or  that  nothing  could  save 
you  but  rescinding  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependency. Upon  this  ground,  alone,  I 
presumed  to  speak ;  not  to  advise  an  act  of 
base  treachery — my  soul  would  have  re- 
coiled from  the  thought ;  not  to  surrender 
your  army,  or  betray  the  righteous  cause 
of  your  country,  but  at  the  head  of  that 
army,  supporting  and  supported  by  them,  to 
negotiate  'with  Britain  for  our  constitu- 
tional rights.  Can  you  then  join  with  my 
country  in  pardoning  this  error  of  judg- 
ment ?  Will  you  yet  honor  me  with  your 
great  interest  and  influence  by  recommend- 
ing, at  least  expressing  your  approbation 
of  the  repeal  of  an  act  that  keeps  me  in  a 
state  of  banishment  from  my  native  coun- 
try, from  the  arms  of  a  dear  aged  father, 
and  the  em-brace  of  a  numerous  circle  of 
valuable  and  long-loved  friends  ?  ' ' 

To  this  appeal  Washington  replied  on 
the  loth  of  August  following,  saying  he 
was  heartily  sorry  for  the  occasion  which 
had  produced  it ;  that  he  bore  no  personal 
enmity  toward  any  man,  and  that  he  would 
cheerfully  give  his  voice  in'  favor  of  the 
fugitive's  return  to  his  native  country.  But 
he  was  so  far  removed,  he  said,  from  the 
people  and  the  policy  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  whose  determination  Mr. 
Duche's  case  must  be  submitted,  that  it 
was  his  duty,  whatever  might  be  his  incli- 
nation, to  leave  its  decision  to  its  consti- 
tutional judges. 

It  was  not  until  the  adoption  of  the 
National  Constitution,  that  Pennsylvania 
repealed  its  laws  excluding  refugees  from 
the  state.  In  the  year  1790,  Mr  Duche 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  after  an  absence 
of  twelve  years,  a  suffering  paralytic,  and 
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there  he  died  in  1794,  at  the  age  of  about 
fifty-four  years. 

No  doubt  Washington  and  Hopkinson 
both  guessed  the  real  causes  of  Duche's  de- 
fection. Hopkinson  wrote  :  "I  would  fain 
hope,  notwithstanding  your  assertion  to 
the  contrary,  that  you  wrote  it  [the  letter] 
with  a  bayonet  held  to  your  breast,  by 
order  of  the  unprincipled  usurpers  of  your 
native  city."  No  doubt  he  was  intimi- 
dated by  threats,  and  an  apprehension  that 
he  would  be  dismissed  from  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Mrs.  Ferguson,  the  bearer  of  Duche's 
letter  to  Washington,  was  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Graeme,  of  Graeme  Park,  not 
far  from  Philadelphia.  Her  husband  was 
in  the  British  service,  and  she  was  much 
with  the  loyalists.  She  was,  therefore,  a 
sort  of  go-between  for  some  time.  When 
peace  commissioners  came  to  America  in 
the  spring  of  1778,  and  a  relation  of  her 
husband  came  as  their  secretary,  she  was 
employed  by  Johnstone,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, to  assist  in  winning  members 
of  the  Continental  Congress  to  a  favorable, 


consideration  of  their  schemes.  It  is  said 
that  she  approached  General  Joseph  Reed 
with  an  intimation  from  Johnstone  that  if 
he  could,  consistently  with  his  conscien- 
tious views  of  things,  assist  in  settling  the 
dispute  without  the  independence  of  the 
Americans,  ten  thousand  guineas  and  the 
best  post  under  the  government  would  be 
at  his  command.  As  the  story  goes,  he 
repulsed  her  by  saying-  "I  am  not 
worth  purchasing,  but  such  as  I  am,  the 
King  of  England  is  not  rich  enough  to  do 
it."  Trumbull,  in  his  McFingall,  thus 
alludes  to  Mrs.  Ferguson's  mission  on  that 
occasion : — 

"  Behold,  at  Britain's  utmost  shifts, 
Comes  Johnstone,  loaded  with  like  gifts, 
To  venture  through  the  whiggish  tribe, 
To  cuddle,  wheedle,  coax  and  bribe ; 
And  call,  to  aid  his  desp'rate  mission, 
His  petticoated  politician ; 
While  Venus,  join'd  to  act  the  farce, 
Strolls  forth  ambassadress  of  Mars. 
In  vain  he  strives;  for,  while  he  lingers, 
These  mastiffs  bite  his  ofT'ring  fingers; 
Nor  buys  for  George  and  realms  infernal, 
One  spaniel  but  the  mongrel,  Arnold  !" 


WILLIAM    CLAYBORNE. 


The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Riley,  Jr., 
for  the  following  sketch  : 

THE  annals  of  early  Maryland  contain 
the  story  of  a  daring  spirit,  who  came 
upon  the  arena  of  her  history  at  the  earli- 
est settlement  of  the  colony,  defied  the 
legitimate  authorities,  engaged  them  in 
open  warfare  on  the  high  seas,  instigated 
the  heretofore  friendly  Indians  to  unfriend- 
liness, became  in  turn  its  outlaw  and  its 
sovereign,  and  yet  the  record  of  whose 
birth  and  death  has  passed  irretrievably 
from  the  memory  of  man. 

Mr.  McMahon,  in  his  admirable  work 
upon  the  government  of  Maryland,  thus 
introduces  this  singular  individual  to  his 
readers  :  "Of  the  character  and  temper 
of  this  man,  it  is  difficult  for  us,  at  this 
day,  to  form  any  just  conceptions.  The 
accounts  which  we  have  of  him,  have  been 


transmitted  to  us  by  writers,  who  seem  to 
have  no  end  in  view  but  to  lavish  upon 
him  the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  The 
name  of  Machiavel  has  never  been  more 
shocking  to  moralists  and  whitewashed 
politicians,  than  was  that  of  WILLIAM 
CLAYBORNE  to  the  first  colonists  of  Mary- 
land. Even  historians  familiarly  call  him 
the  evil  genius  of  the  colony,  and  so  he 
unquestionably  was,  if  his  unceasing  efforts 
to  maintain  by  courage  and  address  the 
territory  which  his  enterprise  had  discov- 
ered and  planted,  entitle  him  to  that 
name."  • 

Before  Clayborne  had  become  the  terror 
of  the  Maryland  colonists,  he  had  held 
offices  of  trust  and  honor  in  Virginia.  In 
the  summer  of  1626,  he  had  been  com- 
missioned by  the  King  as  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Virginia  and  Secretary  of  State  to 
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that  colony,  in  the  most  complimentary 
terms ;  and  as  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil were  required  to  live  in  that  colony,  he 
was,  of  course,  a  resident  there.  And 
like  others  of  the  gentry  of  that  province, 
Clayborne  tried  to  better  his  fortune  by 
traffic  with  the  Indians. 

In  1627  Clayborne  was  authorized  by 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  or  any  part 
of  that  "Kingdom,"  as  Virginia  was  then 
called,  from  the  34th  to  the  4ist  degree  of 
latitude,  or  the  beginning  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  New  England.  Under  that  com- 
mission he  proceeded  to  establish  trading- 
houses  to  carry  on  his  traffic  with  the  In- 
dians. One  of  these  he  placed  on  the 
beautiful  Isle  of  Kent,  that  lies  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  near  its  Eastern  Shore, 
just  opposite  the  present  capital  of  Mary- 
land. Another  one  he  placed  farther  up 
the  bay,  on  an  island  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Susquehanna  river. 

By  these  acts,  it  will  be  observed,  the 
Virginian  Secretary  of  State  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  overstep  the  law  if  it  stood  in  his 
way.  The  traffic  which  he  had  instituted 
was  clearly  illegal,  and  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  a  special  license  from  the  King, 
or  one  from  the  Governor  of  the  province. 
Clayborne  showed-  some  anxiety,  however, 
to  have  the  color  of  authority  for  his  trans- 
actions. He  ingratiated  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  Sir  William  Alexander,  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Scotland,  and 
through  him  obtained  from  the  King  the 
necessary  license,  under  the  pretext  that 
this  license  would  promote  an  interchange 
of  trade  between  the  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  England  and  Virginia.1  The 
license  was  dated  May  i6th,  1631,  and 
gave  Clayborne  authority  "  to  trade  in  all 


1  In  the  year  1621,  King  James  of  England,  as 
sovereign  of  Scotland,  placed  the  Scottish  seal  to  a 
charter  granting  to  Sir  William  Alexander  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Stirling)  the  whole  territory  eastward 
of  the  present  state  of  Maine,  under  the  title  of 
Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland.  The  French  had 
already  occupied  places  along  the  coast,  and  called 
the  country  Acadie.  Sir  William  never  attempted 
to  make  a  settlement  in  this  territory  nor  in  Canada, 


seas,  etc.,  in  or  near  about  those  parts  of 
America." 

Ten  months  after  the  commission  was 
granted  him,  this  restless  spirit  applied  to 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  for  authority 
"to  sail  and  traffic  unto  the  adjoining 
plantations  of  the  Dutch,  seated  upon  this 
territory  of  America."  This  request  also 
was  granted  him  in  March,  1632,  with  the 
further  commission  to  go  "  into  any  Eng- 
lish plantation,"  A  broad  field  for  com- 
mercial speculation  was  thus  opened  before 
this  energetic  Virginian. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1634,  Leonard 
Calvert,  Governor  of  the  newly  created 
province  of  Maryland,  on.  his  way  to  set- 
tle a  colony  there,  arrived  off  Point  Com- 
fort, in  Virginia. 

Here,  it  seems,  an  interview  was  held 
between  Governor  Calvert  and  Captain 
Clayborne,  in  which  the  former  intimated 
to  the  latter  that  his  settlement  on  the  Isle 
of  Kent  would  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Maryland.  What  Clayborne 
replied,  is  not  recorded  ;  what  he  did,  is. 

The  Indians  had  early  manifested  their 
friendship  for  the  whites,  who  had  in  the 
beginning,  bought  lands  from  them,  and 
paid  them  in  hoes,  knives,  hatchets,  axes, 
and  other  useful  articles.  With  these  people 
Clayborne  began  his  work  of  opposition 
to  the  Maryland  adventurers.  He  told 
the  Indians  that  they  were  Spaniards  (of 
whose  cruel  treatment  of  their  race  they 
may  have  heard),  and  the  foes  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  Virginia. 

At  first  these  stories  were  believed.  The 
Indians  had  hunted,  and  shared  the  spoils 
of  the  chase  with  the  English  \  fished,  and 
divided  the  fruits  of  their  skill  with  them  ; 
and  their  women  and  children  had  be- 
come domesticated  in  the  families  of  the 

which  Charles  -the  First  had  granted  him,  and  the 
whole  country  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  by  treaty.  Alexander,  who  was  made 
Earl  of  Stirling  in  1633,  died  in  1640,  when  all 
connection  of  his  family  with  Nova  Scotia  ceased. 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  William  Alexander  (Lord 
Stirling),  who  was  an  American  officer  in  our  old 
war  for  independence. — [Eo.] 
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settlers,  when  suddenly  they  withdrew 
from  the  company  of  the  colonists. 
Alarmed  at  this  sudden  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Indians,  the  Marylanders  left 
off  building  comfortable  dwellings  for 
themselves,  and  began  the  erection  of  a 
fort.  The  Indians,  however,  soon  be- 
came conscious  of  the  deception,  and  re- 
turned to  their  former  friends. 

Meanwhile  the  Proprietor  of  Maryland 
(Lord  Baltimore)  had  issued  orders  in 
September  1634,  for  the  arrest  and  punish- 
ment of  Clayborne  if  he  did  not  submit  to 
his  authority.  But  this  did  not  suppress 
his  efforts  to  injure  the  colony,  nor  did  his 
abortive  attempt  discourage  him.  He 
fitted  out  a  privateer  to  capture  any  vessel 
belonging  to  the  St.  Mary's  settlers,  and 
they,  in  turn,  fitted  out  two  armed  pin- 
naces to  oppose  him.  Lieutenant  Rat- 
cliffe  Warren  commanded  Clayborne' s 
vessel,  and  those  of  the  colonists  were 
commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Corn- 
wallis.  They  had  an  engagement  on 
Chesapeake  Bay  in  the  spring  of  1635, 
without  any  serious  results,  each  party 
claiming  that  the  other  struck  the  .first 
blow. 

Before  this  action,  Clayborne  fled  to 
Virginia.  The  Governor  of  Maryland 
made  a  requisition  on  Governor  Harvey 
of  Virginia,  for  his  person,  which  was  re- 
fused. To  protect  his  secretary  from  harm, 
Harvey  sent  him  to  England.  There  he 
petitioned  the  throne  for  redress  of  his 
"wrongs  and  injuries."  That  petition 
was  dated  February  4th  1638.  An  im- 
perfect copy  of  it  is  in  the  Land  Office  at 
Annapolis.  In  it  Clayborne  sets  forth  in 
minute  detail,  a  history  of  his  operations, 
his  discoveries,  labors,  patents,  rights  and 
many  grievances.  Clayborne  also  claimed 
to  have  discovered,  and  purchased  from 
the  Indians,  another  island  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, supposed  to  be  Palmer's,  and  com- 
plains that  Lord  Baltimore's  agents  '-are 
gone  with  40  men  to  supplant  the  said 
petitioners  said  Plantations,  and  to  take 
possession  thereof,  and  to  seat  themselves 
thereon."  His  hopes,  Clayborne  stated, 
were,  in  planting  this  Isle  to  "draw  thither 
the  trade  of  Beavers  and  Furrs  which  the 


f.  the  Grand 
French  now  wholly  enjoy  on  for  th 

Lake  of  Canada;"  and  as  a  il  *  e 

royal  favor,  he  adds,  "which  i^he Corn- 
very  beneficiall  to  your  Majisty  and;  .,-jj   tjie 
monwealth."      He    then    offered    t-1]any 
same  petition  to  pay  to  the  King  ann';Tsjn 
£100,   if  his    Majesty  would   grant   ty 
these   two   islands,  and  twelve   leagues  oi\ 
land  on  either  side  of  the  Bay,  from  the' 
Sea  to  the  Grand  Lake  of   Canada  !     The 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  Lake  Ontario. 

The  King  confirmed  to  Clayborne  what 
he  had  granted  in  his  former  letter,  and 
appointed  a  commission  to  "settle  such  a 
grant  of  the  things  herein  desired,  as  they 
shall  think  fitt."  The  commission  sat  at 
White  Hall,  and  after  a  year  had  passed, 
they  decided  "  that  the  lands  in  question 
absolutely  belonged  to  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  that  no  plantation  or  trade  with  the 
Indians  ought  to  be  allowed  within  the 
limits  of  his  patent,  without  his  permis- 
sion." With  regard  to  the  violence  com- 
plained of  by  Clayborne  in  his  petition, 
the  commissioners  declared,  "no cause  for 
any  relief  appeared,  but  that  both  parties 
should  be  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice." 

After  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners 
had  been  rendered,  Clayborne,  personally, 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  "ordinary 
course  of  justice,"  but  there  yet  remained 
on  the  Isle  of  Kent  two  of  his  partners, 
who  had  joined  him  in  his  petition  to  the 
King,  namely,  Wm.  Cloberry  and  David 
Morehead,  merchants  of  London.  These 
gentlemen  had  sent  from  England,  coopers 
and  workmen,  and  had  felled  a  large 
amount  of  timber,  for  making  pipe-staves. 
This  lumber,  with  other  property  belong- 
ing to  Clayborne  and  his  associates,  was 
seized  by  the  St.  Mary's  men,  and  at  the 
close  of  1638,  Lord  Baltimore  was  in 
peaceful  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Kent. 

In  March  previous,  the  legislature  of 
Maryland  had  passed  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  Clayborne,  and  he  dared  not  re- 
turn to  the  province  where  he  was  indicted 
as  a  pirate  and  murder.  Two  years  later 
(1640)  he  was  a  suppliant,  through  an  at- 
torney, before  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  Maryland,  for  the  restoration  of  his 
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confiscated  /prOperty.  Their  answer  was 
in  substand^  that  all  property  possessed 
by  him  th£re^  previous  to  his  attainder, 
was  forfej£  to  ^Q  Proprietor  of  the  colony, 
and  tlj£t  property  acquired  by  him  since 
of  that  attainder,  might  be  re- 
Not  only  was  his  property  not 
r5stored,  but  his  grants  of  lands  to  settlers 
passed  through  the  formula  of  regranting 
by  the  St.  Mary's  government. 

In  1642,  Clayborne  was  appointed 
King's  Treasurer  for  Virginia,  during  his 
life.  He  seems  to  have  remained  quiet 
for  a  few  years  afterward,  when  about 
1645,  he  appears  suddenly  in  an  armed  in- 
vasion of  the  Isle  of  Kent  with  the  in- 
tention of  wresting  it  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Maryland.  He  endeavored  to 
stir  up  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  re- 
volt, but  they  declined  to  become  a  party 
to  his  schemes,  and  he  sailed  away  for 
Virginia  with  the  two  vessels  that  brought 
himself  and  his  followers. 

In  a  deposition  made  by  Thomas  Brad- 
den,  before  the  Governor  and  Council,  he 
said  that  Clayborne  actually  had  his  men 
embarked  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the 
Governor  and  the  Fort  at  St.  Mary's,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  refusal  of  the  island- 
ers to  co-operate  with  him.  This  en- 
terprise was  soon  afterward  effected.  Clay- 
borne  fanned  the  embers  of  discontent 
into  open  rebellion,  and  Governor  Calvert 
was  compelled  to  fly  to  Virginia.  For 
many  months  the  insurgents  held  posses- 
sion of  the  government,  but  the  rebellion 
was  suppressed  in  the  summer  of  1646,  and 
Calvert  resumed  his  office.  Most  of  the 
public  records  and  papers  had  been  des- 
troyed during  the  disturbance.  During 
these  turmoils  Clayborne  never  exposed 
his  life  or  liberty. 

When  royalty  was  abolished  in  England 
in  1649,  rumors  were  rife  that  the  patent 
of  Lord  Baltimore  would  be  dissolved. 
The  ever-sleepless  vigilance  of  Clayborne 
now  saw  an  opportunity  for  the  promotion 
of  his  interests  in  Maryland.  He  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  stir  up  strife  in 
that  colony,  and  declared  publicly  that  he 
would  "ere  long"  make  another  descent 
upon  the  Isle  of  Kent.  The  alarmed  au- 


thorities  of  Maryland  threatened  with 
death  and  confiscation  of  property  every 
person  who  should  countenance  Clayborne 
or  his  adherents.  Very  soon,  however,  he 
was  in  a  position  to  make  his  threats  reali- 
ties. In  September,  1651,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  of  State  of  Eng- 
land one  of  the  "commissioners  for  the 
reducing  Virginia  and  the  inhabitants  there- 
of to  their  due  obedience  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  England."  In  the  commission, 
the  name  of  Maryland  had  been  inserted, 
for  reduction  to  the  Commonwealth,  but 
afterward,  from  the  peaceful  nature  of  its 
affairs,  and  its  acquiescence  in  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Protector,  it  was  struck  out. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  colony, 
the  warrant  directed  the  commissioners 
"  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  reduce  all 
the  plantations  within  the  Bay  of  Cheso- 
piaik."  Maryland  was  one  of  those  plan- 
tations, and,  although  the  spirit  of  the 
commission  was  against  any  molestation  of 
that  province,  Clayborne  and  his  compeers 
made  this  language  serve  them  as  a  pretext 
for  a  most  unwarrantable  interference  in  its 
government. 

The  reduction  of  Virginia  was  accom- 
plished, Governor  Stone,  of  Maryland,  as- 
sisting the  English  Commissioners.  He  was 
soon  requited  for  his  help.  Clayborne  and 
Richard  Bennett,  the  latter  then  Governor 
of  Virginia,  with  Captain  Curtis,  proceeded 
to  Maryland.  They  proposed  to  Governor 
Stone  that  he  and  all  his  officials  should 
remain  in  office,  and  that  the  just  rights  of 
Lord  Baltimore  should  not  be  infringed  ; 
the  government,  however,  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  name  of  "the  Keepers 
of  the  Liberty  of  England,"  ancf  that  they 
should  subscribe  to  the  "Engagement" 
to  be  faithful  to  the  Commonwealth. 
To  the  latter  proposition  Gov.  Stone 
readily  agreed,  but  he  objected  to  issuing 
writs  in  the  name  of  "  the  Keepers  of  the 
Liberty  of  England,"  because  he  did  not 
conceive  that  the  Parliament  intended  to 
divest  Lord  Baltimore  of  his  rights  in  the 
province,  which  such  writs  would  imply. 
Whereupon  the  commissioners  demanded 
of  Stone,  Lord  Baltimore's  commission  to 
him.  The  Governor  complied,  when  they 
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retained  it,  and  removed  Stone  and  all 
other  officers  appointed  by  his  Lordship, 
and  put  others  in  their  places.  After  so 
changing  the  government  of  Maryland, 
Clayborne  and  Bennett  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

Bennett  and  Clayborne  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Maryland  "to  make  a  more 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  government." 
On  their  arrival,  they  found,  they  said, 
that  it  was  the  manifest  "  desire  of  the  in- 
habitants that  Captain  Stone  should  resume 
his  former  place  of  governor ;"  and,  "with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  and 
others  the  inhabitants,"  the  commissioners 
reinstated  him  in  the  executive  chair. 
Thus  was  Clayborne  one  of  two,  in  the 
making  and  unmaking  of  governors  for  the 
very  province  by  which  he  had  been  re- 
cently indicted  as  a  "murderer  and  a 
pirate." 

Information  upon  a  very  important  point 
in  Clayborne's  conduct  is  very  meagre — 
that  in  reference  to  the  Isle  of  Kent.  It 
is  incidentally  observed  in  a  treaty  with 
certain  Indians,  that  the  Isle  of  Kent  be- 
longed to  Captain  Clayborne,  and  from 
this  it  may  be  inferred,  Clayborne  drew  the 
rents  of  the  land,  instead  of  Lord  Balti- 
more. The  island  itself  was  left  under  the 
government  of  St.  Mary's. 

Clayborne  withdrew  from  Maryland,  and 
appeared  no  more  in  its  affairs  until  1654, 
when  again,  in  his  estimation,  the  province 
required  his  attention.  Lord  Baltimore 
had  removed  Mr.  Robert  Brooke  (who  had 
very  readily  bowed  to  the  authority  of  the 
commissioners)  from,  the  presidency  of  the 
Council.  This  was  succeeded  by  Governor 
Stone's  renouncing  the  "reducement,"  as 
settled  by  Bennett  and  Clayborne  two 
years  before;  both  of  which  acts  were 
followed  by  a  proclamation,  in  which 
Governor  Stone  charged  Bennett  and  Clay- 
oorne  with  "  drawing  away  the  people,  and 
leading  them  into  faction,  sedition  and 
rebellion  against  the  Lord  Baltimore. ' '  In 
this  last  charge  he  included  the  Protestants 
of  Providence  — now  Annapolis — who  had 
settled,  by  permission,  at  that  place  in  1649 
or  1650,  when  religious  proscription  had 
driven  them  from  Virginia.  Bennett  ,and 


Clayborne  had  returned  to  Marylanov 
see  in  what  condition  their  affairs 
In  the  early  part  of  1653,  the  Protest^ 
of  Severn  River,  and  the  inhabitants  o 
Patuxent  River,  had  forwarded  a  petition 
to  Bennett  and  Clayborne,  as  commission- 
ers, to  redress  a  certai-n  grievance  of  which 
they  complained.  This  hardship  was  the 
requirement  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Lord  Baltimore's  government.  They  ob- 
jected to  the  oath  on  the  ground  that  it 
made  them,  in  the  words  of  the  petition 
from  the  Severn,  "swear  absolute  subjec- 
tion to  a  government  where  the  ministers 
of  state  are  bound  by  oath  to  countenance 
and  defend  the  Roman  Popish  Religion, 
which  we  apprehend  to  be  contrary  to  the 
Fundamental  Laws  of  England,  the  Cove- 
nant taken  in  three  Kingdoms,  and  the 
Consciences  of  true  English  Subjects." 

The  commissioners  advised  and  required 
the  petitioners  to  continue  in  due  obedi- 
ence to  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
in  such  manner  as  it  had  been  established 
by  them.  But  the  fidelity,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  Governor  Stone  to  Lord  Balti- 
more's interest,  and  the  faithfulness  of  the 
Protestants,  on  the  other,  to  their  convic- 
tions and  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth, 
gave  Clayborne  a  reason  for  another  visit 
to  Maryland.  He  arrived  in  the  province 
in  July,  and  on  the  i5th  of  the  month, 
conjointly  with  Bennett,  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation from  Patuxent,  reviewing  the 
circumstances  of  the  "  reducement"  of  the 
colony,  and  ending  with  a  protest  against 
Captain  William  Stone,  and  all  others  con- 
federate with  him. 

To  accomplish  the  relief  of  both  parties 
in  opposition  in  Maryland,  the  commission- 
ers applied  to  Governor  Stone.  He  re- 
turned an  uncivil  answer,  and  mustered 
armed  men  with  the  intention  of  capturing 
the  commissioners  and  subjugating  the 
Protestants.  The  commissioners  at  once 
raised  a  force  among  the  settlers  of  Patux- 
ent and  Severn.  This  movement,  and  the 
fact  that  a  party  from  Virginia  was  about 
to  attack  Stone  in  the  rear,  alarmed  him, 
and  with  wise  prudence  he  not  only  agreed 
to  a  conference  in  the  woods,  but  there 
laid  down  his  arms  in  submission  to  "such 
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,  /government  as  the  Commissioners  should 
/   appoint  under  His  Highness  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector," Oliver  Cromwell.    Whereupon  the 
commissioners  issued  a  proclamation,  nam- 
ing in   it  a  commission  of  ten  persons  for 
,  the  government  of  Maryland.   A  Legislative 

Assembly  was  called  for  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, but  in  the  election  of  members  of 
that  Assembly,  no  person  who  had  borne 
arms  against  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, or  who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  were  allowed  to  vote.  Nor  were  such 
persons  allowed  to  hold  a  seat  in  the  As- 
sembly. This  was  the  first  religious  pro- 
scription in  Maryland,  and  was  inaugurated 
by  those  who  had  taken  shelter  within  its 
borders  from  religious  persecution  else- 
where. That  Assembly  repealed  the  act 
of  proscription  against  Clayborne,  and 
passed  ^an  act  declaring  Roman  Catholics 
not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  Maryland  !  This  great  wrong  brought 
on  a  civil  war. 

Governor  Stone,  goaded  by  the  taunts 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  resumed  his  office,  and 
organized  a  military  force  to  take  possession 
of  the  government,  making  his  headquar- 
ters at  St.  Mary's.  The  Protestant  govern- 
ment was  upon  the  Patuxent.  Both  parties 
prepared  for  battle,  and  they  met  in  con- 
flict at  a  place  opposite  Annapolis,  called 
Horn  Point.  The  battle  was  thus  described 
by  Leonard  Strong,  a  member  of  the 
Puritan  Council : — 

"  Capt.  Fuller,  still  expecting  that  then, 
at  last,  possibly  they  [the  St.  Mary's  men] 
might  give  a  reason  of  their  coming,  com- 
manded his  men,  upon  pain  of-  death,  not 
to  shoot  a  gun,  or  give  the  first  onset ;  set- 
ting up  the  standard  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,  against  which  the  enemy  shot 
five  or  six  guns,  and  killed  one  man  in  the 
front  before  a  shot  was  made  by  the  other. 
Then  the  word  was  given:  'In  the  name 
of  God,  fall  on ;  God  is  our  strength  !  ' 
that  was  the  word  for  Providence.  The 
Marylanders'  word  was,  '  Hey  for  Saint 
Marie' 's  !  '  The  charge  was  fierce  and 
sharp  for  the  time,  but  through  the  glorious 
presence  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  manifested 
in  and  towards  his  poor,  oppressed  people, 
the  enemy  could  not  endure,  but  gave 


back;  and  were  so  effectually  charged 
home,  that  they  were  all  routed,  turned 
their  backs,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
begged  mercy."  The  St.  Mary's  men  lost 
fifty,  killed  and  wounded ;  the  Puritans 
four  killed.  Mr.  Strong  does  not  mention 
that  a  vessel,  armed  with  one  cannon,  as- 
sisted the  Puritans  in  the  battle. 

Another  blot  upon  the  character  of  the 
Puritans  occurs  here.  They  shot  four  of 
the  Marylanders  in  cold  blood,  after  the 
engagement,  and  more  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate,  but  for  the  "  incessant  peti- 
tioning and  begging  of  some  good  women," 
who  saved  part,  while  the  soldiers  saved 
others.  Some  were  only  rescued  as  they 
were  being  led  out  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. 

Both  sides  were  now  anxious  to  appear 
right  in  the  eyes  of  Cromwell.  With  wise, 
if  not  just  policy,  the  Puritans  detained 
Governor  Stone  and  his  party  prisoners, 
allowing  them  no  opportunity  to  write, 
while  they  made  themselves  heard  before 
the  Lord  Protector.  In  the  mean  time, 
Bennett  and  Clayborne  received  a  letter 
respecting  a  matter  which  was  then  (and 
continues  until  now)  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  authorities  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  The  letter  was  in  reference  to 
what  point  of  land  is  alluded  to,  in  Lord 
Baltimore's  patent,  as  Watkins's  Point. 
This  dispute,  these  commissioners,  it  ap- 
pears, had  used  to  fan  a  spirit  of  enmity 
between  the  two  provinces,  and  when,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Severn,  they  received  a 
letter  from  Cromwell,  dated  anterior  to  the 
conflict,  forbidding  them  to  use  violence 
"upon  the  differences  concerning  their 
bounds,"  they  concluded  it  meant  a  whole- 
sale condemnation  of  their  conduct.  They 
drew  up  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Protector,  and 
Bennett  abdicated  the  office  of  Governor 
of  Virginia,  and  embarked  for  England. 
After  considerable  legal  action  had  been 
taken  on  both  sides,  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  by  Lord  Baltimore  and  Gover- 
nor Bennett,  by  which  all  parties  who  held 
land  according  to  his  lordship's  conditions, 
were  not  to  be  disturbed ;  no  punishments 
were  to  follow,  except  such  as  Cromwell 
should  order,  upon  those  who  had  opposed 
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Lord  Baltimore's  authority ;  certain  altera- 
tions were  to  be  made  in  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  the  Proprietor  was  to  assume 
control  of  the  province,  he  pledging  him- 
self ever  to  that  religious  liberty,  which, 
from  the  first,  he  had  faithfully  observed. 

Clayborne  now  took  leave  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Maryland,  and  never  again,  after 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  almost  in- 
cessant contention,  did  he  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  colony.  He  remained  in 
Virginia  until  1663,  when  he  passed  from 


the  pages  of  history.  It  is  difficult  to 
a  just  judgment  upon  his  character. 
admitted,  in  a  letter,  that  he  owed  his  li 
to  the  clemency  of  Lord  Baltimore.  John 
Hammond,  a  contemporary,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Governor  of  Virginia,  at  the  end  of  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1656,  entitled 
"Leah  and  Rachel,  the  two  Fruitful  Sis- 
ters, Maryland  and  Virginia,"  wrote:  "I 
cannot  now  speak  against  any  of  ye,  but 
Will.  Clayborne,  whom  ye  all  know  to  be 
a  villaine. " 


WILLIAM  BYR&S  BOOK-MARK. 


BOOK-MARK. 


EARLY  in  the  last  century,  the  library  of 
Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  Vir- 
ginia, was  the  largest  on  the  American 
continent.  According  to  a  prevailing  cus- 
tom then,  and  which  was  continued  almost 
to  our  day,  a  book-mark  containing  the 
name  and  family  coat  of  arms  of  the  owner 
of  books,  was  placed  in  every  volume. 


These  were  sometimes  made  quite  orna- 
mental with  .scroll-work,  as  in  the  case  of 
that  of  Colonel  Byrd  above  represented. 

Colonel  Byrd  was  a  remarkable  man,  and 
a  very  distinguished  citizen  of  Virginia. 
His  father,  Captain  William  Byrd,  was  a 
man  of  large  fortune  and  high  social  po- 
sition among  his  fellow-planters  in  Virginia. 
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He  founded  the  estate  of  Westover,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  James  River,  in  Hen- 
rico  county,  Virginia,  and  was  an  active 
public  man,  filling  a  seat  in  the  colonial 
council  in  1682.  -At  Westover  his  dis- 
tinguished son  William  was  born,  but  at 
what  time  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  one  writer  giving 
the  date  of  1650  and  another  of  1674.  It 
is  certain  that  he  was  not  married  previous 
to  1 702,  for  his  wife  was  Lucy,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Colonel  Daniel  Parke,  who, 
that  year,  wrote  from  London  to  her  elder 
sister,  as  follows  : — 

"  St.   James,    1702. 

"  My  Dear  Fanny : — I  am  going  a  vol- 
unteer under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
to  Flanders,  where  I  served  also  in  the  last 
campaign  with  my  Lord  Arron,  the  Duke 
of  Ormond's  brother,  and  was  in  every 
action.  God  knows  if  I  may  ever  see  you 
more,  but  if  I  do  not,  I  shall  take  care  to 
leave  you  and  your  sister  in  very  happy 
circumstances,  therefore  do  not  throw 
yourself  away  upon  the  first  idle  young 
man  that  offers  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
marry.  I  know  it  is  the  desire  of  all 
young  people  to  be  married,  and  though 
very  few  are  as  happy  after  marriage  as  be- 
fore, yet  every  one  is  willing  to  make  the 
experiment  at  their  own  expense.  Con- 
sider, who  you  marry  is  the  greatest  con- 
cern to  you  in  the  world.  Be  kind  and 
good-natured  to  all  your  servants.  It  is 
much  better  to  have  them  love  you  than 
to  fear  you.  My  heart  is  in  Virginia,  and 
the  greatest  pleasure  I  propose  to  myself  is 
the  seeing  you  and  your  sister  happy. 
That  you  may  be  ever  so,  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  your  affectionate  father, 

"  DANIEL  PARKE." 


1  It  was  regarded  as  a  high  honor  to  bear  to  a 
monarch  the  tidings  of  victory,  .and  at  that  time  it 
was  customary  to  reward  the  messenger  with  a  gift 
of  about  $1500.  Colonel  Parke,  whose  estates 
were  ample,  requested  Queen  Anne  to  give  him 
her  portrait  instead.  She  did  so,  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  miniature  in  a  case  studded  with  diamonds. 
That  picture  was  long  in  the  Custis  family.  In  the 
three-quarter  length  portrait  of  Colonel  Parke 
which  I  have  often  seen  at  Arlington  House,  in 


Colonel  Parke's  daughters  were  then  at 
their  family  seat  on  the  James  River. 
Their  father  remained'  long  away.  In 
1 704  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  who,  after  his  victory  at 
Blenheim  on  the  2d  of  August  that  year, 
wrote  as  follows  to  his  Duchess  : — 

"I  have  not  time  to  say  more,  but  to 
beg  you  will  give  my  duty  to  the  Queen 
[Anne],  and  let  her  know  her  army  has  had 
a  glorious  victory.  M.  Tallard  and  two 
other  generals  are  in  my  coach,  and  I  am 
following  the  rest.  The  bearer,  my  aide- 
de-camp,  Colonel  Parke,  will  give  her  an 
account  of  what  is  passed.1  I  shall  do  it 
in  a  day  or  two  by  another,  more  at  large. 
"  MARLBOROUGH." 

Colonel  Parke's  '•'  Fanny"  married,  in 
1705,  John  Custis,  the  father-in-law  of 
Mrs.  Washington,  when  she  was  Mrs. 
Daniel  Parke  Custis.  Fanny's  sister  Lucy 
married  William  Byrd.  This  marriage 
must  have  taken  place  at  nearly  the  same 
time,  for  in  1709,  Byrd  wrote  to  Custis 
from  London  :  "Our  son  sends  you  his 
dutiful  respects,  and  I  may  venture  to  say 
as  much  for  Miss  Evelyn,  who  has  grown 
a  great  romp,  and  enjoys  robust  health." 
Fanny  turned  out  to  be  such  a  dreadful 
shrew  that  her  husband  (who  survived  her) 
directed,  in  his  will,  that  a  tomb-stone  of 
white  marble  should  be  placed  over  his 
grave,  inscribed  with  the  following  epi- 
taph, to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his 
infelicity.  He  could  not  match  her  with 
his  tongue  during  her  life,  and  so  he  had 
the  last  word  on  his  tomb-stone,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'•'  Under  this  marble  tomb  lies  the  body 
of  the  Hon.  JOHN  CUSTIS,  Esq.,  of  the 
city  of  Williamsburg,  and  Parish  of  Bru- 

Virginia,  that  miniature  is  seen  suspended  from  the 
neck  by  a  ribbon,  like  an  Order.  The  portrait  was 
painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  in  1707.  It  is  now 
in  Lexington,  Virginia,  whither  it  was  carried  from 
Arlington  House,  by  the  late  Mrs.  Lee,  wife  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  with  other  valuable  paint- 
ings, which  belonged  to  her  father,  the  late  George 
Washington  Parke  Custis,  the  adopted  son  of 
Washington.— [ED.] 
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ton.  Formerly  of  Hungar  Parish,  on  the 
Eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  and  county  of 
Northampton,  aged  71  years,  and  yet  lived 
but  seven  years,  which  was  the  space  of  time 
he  kept  a  bachelor's  home  at  Arlington,  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia" 

Lucy  was  a'better  woman,  and  she  and 
Colonel  Byrd  lived  happily  together  for  al- 
most forty  years.  He  had  been  thoroughly 
educated  in  England,  where  he  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  its  practice  at 
the  Middle  Temple  Bar.  He  also  studied 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  visited  the 
French  court,  then  the  splendid  one  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  became  much 
interested  in  the  fate  of  the  then  persecuted 
Huguenots  or  French  Protestants,  who  were 
suffering  from  the  effect  of  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  "Nantes.  When,  in  1699, 
about  three  hundred  of  these  French  Pro- 
testants who  had  fled  from  France,  arrived 
in  Virginia,  they  were  received  at  West- 
over  with  fatherly  affection,  and  were  lib- 
erally assisted. 

Possessed  of  great  wealth,  Colonel  Byrd 
lived  in  almost  princely  style.  His  landed 
estates  were  very  great  in  extent.  He 
possessed  the  country  about  the  Falls  of 
the  James  River,  the  site  of  Richmond. 

In  "  The  Westover  Manuscripts,"  which 
were  published  by  Edmund  Ruffin  in  1841, 
he  has  left  a  very  entertaining  account  of 
his  visit  there  in  the  autumn  of  1732,  in 
which  he  speaks  affectionately  of  Mrs. 
Byrd,  who  rode  half  way  to  the  Falls,  in 
his  chariot,  but  could  go  no  further  for 
the  want  of  a  wagon  road. 

Colonel  Byrd  was  long  Receiver-general 
of  the  King's  revenue,  in  Virginia;  was 
agent  of  the  colony,  in  England,  and  was 
thirty-seven  years  a  member  of  the  King's 
Council  in  Virginia,  the  latter  portion  of 
that  time  its  president.  In  1728,  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  running  the 
boundary  line  between  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia ;  and  during  his  long  life,  which 


ended  in  August,  1744,  he  was  an  active 
and  useful  citizen. 

Colonel  Byrd's  son  and  successor,  Wil- 
liam, was  a  colonel  of  the  virginia  militia, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council 
in  1754,  by  virtue  of  the  following  official 
paper,  the  original  of  which  bore  the  sig- 
nature of  King  George  the  Second  : — 

TRUSTY 
AND  WELL- 
BELOVED  : 
We  greet 
you  well. 
We,  being 
well  satis- 
fied of  the 
Loyalty,  In- 
tegrity and 
ability  of 
our  Trusty 
andWellbe- 
loved  William  Byrd,  Esquire,  have  thought 
fit  hereby  to  signify  to  you  our  Will  and 
Pleasure,  that,  forthwith  upon  receipt  of 
these  Presents,  you  do  swear  and  admit  him, 
the  said  William  Byrd,  to  be  of  our  Coun- 
cil in  Our  Colony  of  Virginia,  in  the  room 
of  John  Lewis,  Esquire,  deceased.  And 
for  so  doing,  this  shall  be  your' warrant. 
And  so  We  bid  you  farewell.  Given  at 
Our  court  at  Kensington,  this  Twenty- 
Fourth  day  of  June,  1754,  in  the  28th  year 
of  our  Reign, 

By  his  Majesty's  Command, 

T.  ROBINSON. 
Superscribed  : 

"  To  our  Trusty  and  Wellbeloved  Rob- 
ert Dinwiddie,  Esq.,  our  Lieutenant  and 
Governor  and  commander-in-chief  in  and 
over  our  Colony  of  Virginia ;  or  in  his 
Absence,  to  the  President  of  Our  council 
or  commander-in-chief  of  Our  said  Colony 
for  the  time  being. ' ' 

For  a  notice  of  this  later  Colonel  Byrd, 
see  page  469,  vol.  II.  of  the  RECORD. 
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THE  MILITARY  EXPEDITIONS  TO  THE  NORTHWEST. 


No.  III. 

EXPEDITIONS  OF  ROGERS,  WILKINS  AND 
BOQUET,   IN    1760-1763. 

THE  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English, 
in  1759-60,  was  an  important  event  in 
American  history.  Although  the  French 
had  surrendered  Canada  to  the  English, 
still  Detroit  and  other  of  their  western 
out- posts  remained  in  their  possession,  and 
to  secure  them  was  one  of  the  objects  to 
which  the  British  Crown  directed  its  early 
efforts.  The  French  had  secured  the 
friendship  and  made  allies  of  most  of  the 
western  Indian  tribes,  hence  it  had  become 
a  task  more  or  less  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  difficulty  was  also  increased 
by  the  hostile  efforts  of  the  French  traders 
and  their  emissaries  in  the  west,  who 
were  busy  in  inflaming  the  passions  of 
their  savage  allies  against  the  English. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  better  method  of 
solving  the  difficulty  than  to  take  posses- 
sion of  those  out-posts  by  military  force, 
and  to  subjugate  the  barbarous  allies  of 
the  French  by  the  same  means,  and  thus 
ultimately  "extend  the  authority  of  Eng- 
land over  the  uncivilized  regions  of  the 
West." 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  views, 
General  Amherst  organized  an  expedition 
under  command  of  Major  Robert  Rogers, 
who,  on  the  i2th  of  September,  1760,  re- 
ceived orders  "to  ascend  the  Lakes  and 
take  possession  of  the  French  forts  in  the 
North  West."  The  author  of  "  Western 
Annals"  observes  that  "Rogers  was  well 
fitted  for  the  task  assigned  him.  On  the 
borders  of  New  Hampshire,  with  Putnam 
and  Stark,  he  had  earned  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  partisan  officer ;  and  Rogers' s 
Rangers,  armed  with  rifle,  tomahawk  and 
knife,  had  rendered  much  service,  and  won 
a  great  name." 

On  the  7th  of  November  Rogers' s  forces, 
200  strong,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  (now  Cleveland),  where  they 
were  met  by  a  deputation  of  Indians,  with 


a  message  from  Pontiac,  their  great  leader. 
An  interview  followed.  The  great  chief 
of  the  Ottawas  accompanied  the  military 
expedition  of  Major  Rogers  to  Detroit, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  the  result  of 
his  influence  and  efforts  that  "the  colors 
of  France  were  taken  down  on  the  29th 
of  November,  1760,  and  the  royal  standard 
of  England  planted  within  the  fort," 
without  resistance  or  bloodshed.  In  the 
spring  of  1761,  all  the  western  forts  erected 
by  the  French  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  English  government  without  blood- 
shed. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  England 
and  France,  which  was  ratified  in  Paris,  in 
February,  1763,  and  which  was  a  natural 
result  of  the  victories  of  the  English  over 
the  French  armies  on  this  continent,  con- 
firmed the  title  of  the  former  in  all  the 
possessions  the  latter  had  acquired  in  the 
Great  North  West,  either  as  discoverers  or 
occupants. 

But  Pontiac,  the  great  Indian  warrior- 
statesman,  was  ill  at  ease.  He  was  restless, 
discontented,  unhappy,  under  English  rule, 
and  soon  conceived  the  idea  that,  to  save 
his  race,  it  was  necessary  to  restore  French 
supremacy.  Through  his  instrumentality 
all  the  Indian  tribes  between  the  Alle- 
ghenies  and  the  Mississippi  were  kept  in  a 
ferment  during  the  year  1761.  They  or- 
ganized a  plot  to  surprise  all  the  western 
posts,  but  it  was  discovered  and  arrested. 
In  1762  a  similar  attempt  was  made,  which 
was  also  unsuccessful,  being  early  discov- 
ered and  suppressed. 

"Pontiac,"  says  Albach,  "was  at  this 
time  about  fifty  years  old.  No  chief  of 
the  American  Indians,  known  in  historic 
times,  had  been  so  richly  endowed  with 
those  peculiar  qualities  that  give  to  a  bar- 
barian warrior  power  over  the  minds  of 
men.  He  shared  all  the  Indian  passions 
and  prejudices,  and  possessed  all  their  vin- 
dictive spirit  and  treacherous  dissimula- 
tion. He  had  a  most  commanding  intel- 
lect, but  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
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great  world  in  which  he  was  an  actor.  He 
was  ambitious  as  Caesar,  and  possessed  a 
power  of  combination  and  of  adaptation 
that  was  shared  by  none  of  his  race.  He 
alone  saw  the  full  force  of  the  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  his  people.  He  had  been  the 
fast  friend- of  the  French,  and  led  the  war- 
riors of  the  wilderness  on  the  ill-fated  day 
of  Braddock's  field.  His  scheme  for  the 
preservation  of  his  race  was  that  of  a 
statesman,  but  it  failed,  as  is  alleged, 
through  French  treachery,  and  it  is  well 
that  it  did." 

The  peace  proclaimed  between  the 
French  and  English  governments  in  1763, 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  ratified  in  February  of  said  year, 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Great  North  West.  The 
French  had  been  the  discoverers,  and  to 
some  extent  the  colonizers  of  the  country ; 
but  after  an  occupancy  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  with  a  war  running  through 
seven  of  the  years  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
period  mentioned,  they  transferred  their 
rights  therein  to  their  English  conquerors. 
The  French  had  been  generally  successful 
in  conciliating  the  Indians,  and  securing 
them  as  allies  in  the  "Seven  Years  War" 
with  the  English,  so  that  at  the  peace  of 
1763,  the  latter  found  the  barbarous  allies 
•of  the  former  cherishing  a  strong  hatred  to- 
wards them,  and  manifesting  an  unmistak- 
able spirit  of  unreconciliation,  fostered  by 
Pontiac  and  other  chiefs  of  influence.  The 
British  authorities,  therefore,  found  an  In- 
dian war  upon  their  hands,  immediately 
upon  their  entrance  into  the  possession  of 
their  newly-acquired,  far-off,  wilderness 
territory. 

Pontiac' s  machinations  did  not  cease 
with  the  proclamation  of  peace.  The 
malign  influence  of  their  chief  was  still 
potent  with  the  savage  tribes,  and  fm me- 
diately after  hearing  of  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  he  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize a  confederacy  of  Indian  tribes  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  all  the  English  posts 
in  the  North  West  that  had  just  been  trans- 
ferred to  them  by  the  French,  and  of  mak- 
ing a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  whole 
of  them.  On  the  27th  of  April  1763,  he 


held  a  council  and  delivered  a  harangue 
"  full  of  eloquence  and  art,"  in  which 
recounted  all  the  injuries  of  the  Indians 
and  all  the  encroachments  of  the  English. 
The  Chiefs  entered  into  his  nefarious  plans 
at  once,  and  among  the  first  acts  of  hos- 
tility determined  upon,  was  an  attack  upon 
the  fort  at  Detroit,  with  a  view  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  English  found  outside 
of  it.  Happily  Pontiac  was  foiled  in  his 
murderous  plans,  but  he  immediately  be- 
sieged the  fort,  though  unsuccessfully,  al- 
beit he  kept  it  in  a  state  of  siege  for  six 
months.  By  way  of  episode  two  hundred 
and  eighty  men  from  the  fort  attacked 
Pontiac's  besiegers  on  the  night  of  July 
3oth,  but  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
about  sixty  men,  including  their  com- 
mander, Captain  Dalzell.  Pontiac's  loss 
was  about  twenty.  The  Indians  were 
greatly  elated  by  their  victory,  and  fresh 
warriors  joining  them,  the  siege  was  pressed 
with  renewed  vigor,  and  continued  until 
October,  when  it  terminated,  for  the  time 
being,  by  the  withdrawal  of  Pontiac,  who 
retired  to  the  Maumee  Valley. 

The  protracted  imprisonment  of  the 
English  garrison  within  the  fort  at  Detroit, 
and  their  palpable  inability  to  relieve  them- 
selves, so  long  as  Pontiac's  skill  and  gen- 
eralship enabled  him  to  keep  his  besieging 
force  intact,  naturally  became  a  subject  of 
painful  interest  to  the  country.  And  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  also  a  mat- 
ter of  special  and  absorbing  interest  to 
General  Amherst,  the  chief  commander  of 
the  British  forces  in  America.  Evidence 
of  it  is  found  in  the  fact  of  the  organiza- 
tion, by  his  direction,  of  an  expedition  at 
Albany,  New  York,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  raising  the  siege  and  relieving  the  gar- 
rison at  Detroit.  The  force  consisted  of 
six  hundred  British  regulars,  and  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Maj^r  Wil- 
kins.  They  passed  up  the  Mohawk  river 
in  batteaux,  and  after  passing  over  some 
portages  finally  arrived  safely  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Lake  Erie.  In  ascending 
said  lake,  and  before  reaching  Detroit, 
they  encountered  a  violent  storm  in  which 
twenty  boats,  fifty  barrels  of  provisions, 
some  field-pieces,  all  their  ammunition, 
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and  seventy-three  men,  including  Lieuten- 
ants Davidson  and  Davis,  and  Surgeon 
Williams,  were  lost.  The  expedition, after 
this  disaster,  returned  to  Albany  and  went 
into  winter  quarters,  having  accomplished 
nothing  !  Meanwhile,  however,  Pontiac, 
probably  under  some  misapprehension 
growing  out  of  false  information,  upon 
the  approach  of  cold  weather  voluntarily 
abandoned  the  siege,  but  it  was  abandoned 
only  to  be  renewed  early  in  the  ensuing 
spring. 

Pontiac  continued  in  his  attitude  of  hos- 
tility to  English  rule  for  several  years. 
His  efforts,  however,  to  stir  up  the  Indians 
of  the  West,  rapidly  became  weaker  and 
less  successful,  and  failing  to  secure  aid 
from  the  French  commander  at  New 
Orleans,  and  from  the  French  fur  traders 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  worst  of  all, 
seeing  his  old  force  of  savage  adherents 
daily 

"Growing  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less," 

he  became  disheartened,  discouraged,  dis- 
gusted, and  sullenly  yielded  to  the  English 
rule.  He  was  killed  (says  the  American 
Cyclopedia)  in  1769  at  Cahokia,  opposite 
St.  Louis,  by  an  Illinois  Indian.  His  age 
was  only  57  years. 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  things  with 
the  little  garrison  at  Fort  Pitt  was  as  criti- 
cal as  with  that  at  Detroit.  The  Indians 
had  surrounded  the  fort  and  obtained  such 
advantageous  positions,  and  were  in  such 
force,  as  to  render  their  case  nearly  hope- 
less. Indeed  great  alarm  pervaded  all  the 
frontier  settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  to  whom  the  feeble 
western  posts  afforded  little,  if  any  pro- 
tection. 

The  emergency  demanded  prompt   ac- 


tion, and  General  Amherst  appointed 
Colonel  Boquet  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Fort  Pitt.  He  had  a  force  of  about  500 
British  soldiers,  and  small  as  his  army  was, 
they  were  not  all  effective  men.  The 
march  was  continued  without  interuption 
until  the  army  reached  Bushy  Run,  a  point 
within  four  days'  march  of  Fort  Pitt, 
where,  "at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
August  5th  1763,  after  a  harassing  march 
of  seventeen  miles,  and  just  as  they  were 
expecting  to  relax  from  their  fatigue,  they 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  force  of  Del- 
awares,  Shawanees,  Mingoes,  Wyandots, 
Mohiacans,  Miamies  and  Ottawas."  Col. 
Boquet  had  marched  his  troops  from  Car- 
lisle, his  headquarters,  across  the  Alle- 
ghenies  to  this  point,  a  distance  of  about 
200  miles,  and  of  course  they  were  not  in 
the  best  condition  to  meet  this  sudden  and 
fierce  attack,  but  their  commander  bore 
himself  gallantly,  as  also  did  his  army 
throughout,  and  victory  perched  upon  their 
banner.  The  engagement  ended  only 
with  the  day  and  was  renewed  at  early 
dawn  next  morning,  but  with  no  success 
to  the  savages,  who  soon  fled,  were  pur- 
sued and  dispersed,  and  sixty  of  them 
slain,  including  some  of  their  chief  war- 
riors. Of  the  army  of  Colonel  Boquet, 
fifty  were  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  Four 
days  after  the  battle  of  Bushy  Run-  he  re-* 
lieved  Fort  Pitt,  freshly  provisioned  and 
reinforced  it,  and  the  savages  that  had 
menaced  it  for  months  were  dispersed. 

Colonel  Boquet  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  next  year  organized  a  larger 
force  with  which  he  marched  to  the  Indian 
towns  on  the  Muskingum.  Of  that  expe- 
dition and  its  brave  commander  I  will 
have  somewhat  to  say  in  a  future  paper. 

Newark,  Ohio.  I.  S. 


CONTINENTAL  LOAN  OFFICE. 


ON  the  3d  of  October,  1776,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  took  the  following  action  : 

"  Resolved,  That   five   millions    of  Continental 
dollars  be  immediately  borrowed  for  the  use  of  the 


United  States,  at  the  annual  interest  of  four  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

"  That  the  faith  of  the  United  States  be  pledged 
to  the  lenders  for  the  payment  of  the  sums  to  be 
borrowed,  and  the  interest  arising  thereon ;  and  that 
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certificates  be  given  to  the  lenders  in  form  follow- 
ing, viz.  : — 

"'The  United  States  of  America  acknowledge 

the  receipt  of dollars,  from  — —  , 

which  they  promise  to  pay  to  the  said , 

or  bearer,  on  the day  of ,  with  interest 

annually,  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum, 
agreeably  to  a  resolution  of  the  United  States,, 
passed  the  third  day  of  October,  1776.  Witness 

the  hand  of.  the  Treasurer,  this day  of , 

A.  D. .' 

"  Countersigned  by  the  commissioners  of  one  of 
the  loan  offices  hereinafter  mentioned. 

"  That,  for  the  convenience  of  the  lenders,  a  loan 
office  be  established  in  each  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  commissioner,  to  superintend  such  office,  be 
appointed  by  the  said  States  respectively,  who  are 
to  be  responsible  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duty  in  the  said  offices." 

The  Congress  further  provided  for  the 
business  methods  to  be  employed  in  the 
loan  offices,  and  for  securing  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  the  duties  thereof :  that 
no  certificate  for  a  less  sum  than  $300 
should  be  issued  ;  that  the  sums  borrowed, 
with  the  accrued  interest,  should  be  repaid 
at  the  office  where  the  same  was  lent,  at 
the  expiration  of  three  years  ;  and  that 
the  commissioners  of  the  respective  loan 
offices  should  be  entitled  to  receive  one- 
eighth  per  cent,  on  all  moneys  brought 
into  their  respective  offices,  in  lieu  of 
salary. 

On  the  7th  of  October  Congress 


"Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  As- 
semblies and  Conventions  of  the  United  States,  re- 
spectively, to  annex  such  penalties,  by  law,  to  the 
crime  of  counterfeiting  the  certificates  or  notes  of 
the  Continental  Loan  Office,  as  are  or  shall  be  an- 
nexed to  the  crime  of  counterfeiting  the  Continen- 
tal currency."1 

When  foreign  loans  were  made,  drafts 
or  bills  of  exchange  were  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest.  h.fac  simile  is  given  on 
page  113  of  such  a  paper,  drawn  on  the 
Commissioners  of  Congress  then  in  Paris, 
signed  by  FRANCIS  HOPKINSON  (one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence), then  Treasurer  of  Loans ;  and 
countersigned  by  NATHAN  APPLETON, 
Commissioner  of  the  Loan  Office  in  Massa- 
chusetts. This  was  done  in  accordance 
with  the  following  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress, adopted  on  the  loth  of  September, 
1777:— 

"  Resolved,  That  the  interest  which  shall  arise 
after  the  date  of  this  resolution,  on  loan  office  cer- 
tificates, already  issued,  or  which  shall  be  issued 
before  the  first  day  of  March  next,  be  annually  paid 
at  the  respective  loan  offices,  in  bills  of  exchange 
on  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  in  Paris, 
at  the  rate  of  five  livres2  of  France  for  every  Spa- 
nish milled  dollar,  due  for  interest  as  aforesaid,  or 
in  Continental  bills  of  credit,  at  the  option  of  the 
respective  lenders." 

1  Death. 

2  Ninety-two  and  a  half  cencs. 


WASHINGTON'S  ORDERLY  BOOKS. 

[Continued  from  page  78.1] 


ORANGETOWN,2  TUESDAY,  SEPT.  26,  1780. 

The  truly  martial  appearance  made  by 
the  troops  yesterday,  and  the  order  and 
regularity  with  which  they  made  the  differ- 
ent marches,  and  the  care  and  fidelity 
with  which  they  performed  the  several 
manoeuvres,  does  them  the  greatest  credit, 

1  At  this  page  the  autograph  Orderly  Book  ended. 
The  remainder,  which  will   now   follow  in  regular 
chronological  order,  are  from  the  copies  made  by 
Washington's  secretary. — [Eo.] 

2  In  Rockland  county,  N.  Y.,  not  far  from  Tap- 


and  affords  the  most  flattering  prospects  of 
substantial  service,  reputation  and  military 
glory. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  to  the 
officers  who  feel  for  the  honor  of  the  army 
and  the  Independence  of  America,  than  to 
see  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  troops 
in  military  discipline. 

pan,  and  24  miles  north  of  New  York  city.  The 
orders  until  the  3oth  were  issued  by  Major-General 
Greene,  whom  Washington  had  left  in  command 
of  the  army  at  Orangetown,  when  he  set  out  for 
Hartford  on  the  I7th  of  September  to  confer  with 
the  French  General  and  Admiral. — [Eo.] 
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The  great  conduct  of  all  the  officers 
yesterday  gave  the  General  the  highest  sat- 
isfaction ;  and  the  particular  service  of  the 
Inspector-General  and  those  serving  in 
that  line,  deserve  his  particular  thanks. 

Treason  of  the  blackest  dye  was  yester- 
day1 discovered.  General  Arnold,  who 
commanded  at  West  Point,  lost  to  every 
sentiment  of  honor — of  private  and  pub- 
lic obligation — was  about  to  deliver  up  that 
important  post  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy. Such  an  event  must  have  given  the 
American  army  a  deadly  wound,  if  not  a 
fatal  stab.  Happily  the  treason  has  been 
timely  discovered  to  prevent  the  fatal  mis- 
fortune. The  providential  train  of  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  it  affords  the  most 
convincing  proof  that  the  liberties  of 
America  are  the  object  of  Divine  protec- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  TREASON  is  to 
be  regretted,  the  General  cannot  help  con- 
gratulating the  army  on  the  happy  dis- 
covery. Our  enemies,  despairing  of  carry- 
ing their  point  by  force,  are  practising 
every  base  art  to  effect  by  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption what  they  cannot  accomplish  in  a 
manly  way.  Great  honor  is  due  to  the 
American  army  that  this  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  TREASON  of  the  kind,  when  many 
were  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
dispute.  And  nothing  is  so  bright  an  or- 
nament to  the  American  soldiers  as  their 
having  been  proof  against  all  the  arts  and 
seductions  of  an  insidious  enemy. 

Arnold  has  made  his  escape  to  the  enemy, 
but  Mr.  Andre,  the  Adjutant-General  to 
the  British  army,  who  qame  out  as  a  spy  to 
negotiate  the  business,  is  our  prisoner. 

His    Excellency,    the     Commander- in- 

1  The  story  of  Arnold's  treason  is  too  familiar  to 
all  Americans  to  need  any  comments  here. 

2  He  returned  on  the  morning  of  the   24th,  hav- 
ing lodged  at  Fishkill,  in  Duchess  county,  eighteen 
miles  distant.     Being   anxious  to   icach    Arnold's 
quarters  opposite  West  Point,  early,  he,  with  Lafay- 
ette and  Hamilton,  had  started  before   the    dawn. 
He  halted  near  to  examine  a  batteiy,   which  gave 
Arnold  time  to  escape.     The  traitor   had  received 
information  of  the  arrest  of  Andre  while  at  break- 
fast with  Lafayette  and  Hamilton. — [ED.] 

3  Edward  Hand,  a  native  of  Ireland,  where  he 


Chief,  has  arrived  at  West  Point  from 
Hartford,2  and  is  no  doubt  taking  the 
proper  measures  to  unravel  fully  so  HELL- 
ISH A  PLOT  ! 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  27. 

At  a  general  court-martial  whereof  Col. 
Fleury  Jackson  is  president,  the  23d  inst., 
Thomas  Thompson,  forage-master  to  Gen- 
eral Hand's3  brigade,  was  tried  for  exchang- 
ing public  oats  for  bridles. 

The  court  are  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Thompson  is  guilty  of  the  charge  against 
him,  being  in  breach  of  Art.  ist,  sec.  i2th 
of  the  articles  of  war,  and  do  sentence 
that  he  shall  at  his  own  charge  make  good 
the  loss  or  damage,  shall  moreover  forfeit 
all  his  pay,  and  be  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice. 

Major-General  Greene  confirms  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court,  and  orders  it  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution. 

At  the  same  court,  Abraham  Cooper,  a 
waggoner,  was  tried  for  embezzling  public 
stores  when  employed  in  carting  the  same 
to  the  army,  and  acquitted.  He  is  to  be 
released  from  confinement. 

ORANGETOWN,  SATURDAY,  SEPT.  30. 

The  brigade  quartermasters  are  to  make 
out  returns  for  the  number  of  tents  abso- 
lutely wanting  to  cover  the  men,  agreeably 
to  the  regulations ;  these  to  be  signed  by 
the  officers  commanding  brigades,  and 
sent  to  the  Quartermaster's  store  this  after- 
noon. Twelve  waggoners  to  be  drafted 
from  the  line  and  sent  to  the  grand  parade 
to-morrow  at  guard  mounting. 

Colonel  Pickering  having  been  ap- 
pointed Quartermaster-General  to  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  he  is  to  be  obeyed 

was  born  in  1744.  He  came  to  America  as  a  sur- 
geon's mate,  in  the  i8th  Royal  Irish  regiment,  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Early  in  the  war  he  was 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Colonel  Thompson's  rifle 
regiment,  and  served  under  Washington  in  the 
siege  of  Boston.  During  the  whole  war  he  was  an 
active  officer,  and  after  it  was  over  he  served  his 
adopted  state  as  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. When  an  army  was  raised  in  1798,  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  war  with  France,  Washington  re- 
commended General  Hand  for  Adjutant-general. 
He  died  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  in  1802. — [Eo.] 
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and  respected  as  such.1  Henry  Emanuel 
Lubberloh  is  also  appointed  Commissary 
of  forage. 

As  the  direction  of  the  waggon  depart- 
ment is  a  charge  of  great  importance  (in 
foreign  armies  generally  intrusted  to  field 
officers  of  the  line),  and  as  it  is  thought 
the  service  will  be  benefited  by  a  similar 
practice  in  our  army,  Major  Cogswell  of 
the  ist  Massachusetts  regiment,  is  ap- 
pointed Wagon-master  to  the  main  army, 
and  is  to  be  obeyed  as  such. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  takes  this  oc- 
casion to  thank  Major- General  Greene  for 
the  able  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  Quarter- 
master-General's department  during  his 
continuance  in  office ;  and  to  express  his 
approbation  of  his  conduct  and  orders  in 
the  absence  of  the  General. 

ORANGETOWN,  SABBATH,  OCT.   i. 

The  board  of  general  officers  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  case  of  Major  Andre 
have  reported  : — ist.  That  he  came  on 
shore  from  the  Vulture  sloop-of-war  in 
the  night  of  the  2  ist  September  last,  on 
an  interview  with  General  Arnold,  in  a 
private  and'  secret  manner. 

2d.  That  he  changed  his  dress  within 
our  lines,  and  in  a  feigned  name,  and  in  a 
disguised  habit,  passed  our  works  at  Stony 
and  Verplanck's  Points  the  evening  of  the 
22d  September  last,  and  was  taken  the 
evening  of  23d  September  last  at  Terry 
Town,2  in  a  disguised  habit,  being  then  on 
his  way  to  New  York ;  and  when  taken, 
had  in  his  possession  several  papers  which 
contained  intelligence  for  the  "  enemy." 
The  board  having  maturely  considered 
these  facts,  do  also  report  to  his  Excel- 

1  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering  succeeded  General 
Nathaniel  Greene,  as  Quartermaster-General.  Many 
of  his  letters  written  during  his  service  in  that  de- 
partment, now  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
give  a  vivid  and  often  very  distressing  picture  of 
the  destitution  of  the  army.  He  was  very  efficient 
in  that  office,  as  in  every  other  to  which  he  was 
called  during  a  long  and  useful  life,  much  of  it 
spent  in  the  military  and  civil  service  of  his  coun- 
try, from  a  colonel  in  the  militia  of  Massachusetts 
to  the  positions  of  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary 


lency,  General  Washington  :  That  Major 
Andre,  Adjutant-General  to  the  British 
army,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  from 
the  enemy,  and  that  agreeably  to  the  law 
and  usage  of  nations,  it  is  their  opinion  he 
ought  to  suffer  t(  DEATH." 

The  Commander-in-Chief  directs  the 
execution  of  the  above  sentence  in  the 
usual  way,  this  afternoon  at  five  o'clock 
precisely. 

At  a  division  general  court-martial,  the 
nth  of  September  last,  Lieu'-Col0  Com* 
Sherman  president,  Major  Albert  Chap- 
man was  tried  upon  the  following  charges  : 

ist.  For  embezzling  public  property  and 
endeavoring  to  induce  the  Q.  M.  of  the 
regiment  to  assist  him  in  embezzling  pow- 
der for  his  own  private  use. 

2d.  For  making  up  two  enormous  bills 
against  Colonel  Nelson,  an  inhabitant  of 
Morristown,  for  taking  up  a  strayed  horse, 
the  property  of  said  Nelson,  and  that  with- 
out any  expense  to  himself. 

3d.  For  giving  a  certificate  to  a  soldier 
in  the  yth  regiment  that  he  was  enlisted 
for  three  years  only,  when  he  had  repeat- 
edly mustered  him  for  during  the  war  and 
sworn  to  the  muster  rolls. 

The  Court,  on  considering  the  ist  and 
3d  charges  against  Major  Chapman,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  charge  of  embezzling 
public  property  is  not  supported,  therefore 
do  acquit  him  of  it;  but  find  him  guilty 
of  the  other  part  of  the  ist  and  3d  charges, 
being  a  breach  of  article  5th  section  i8th 
of  the  articles  of  war,  and  do  sentence 
him  to  be  reprimanded  in  Division  Orders. 

The  General  is  sorry  to  be  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  differing  in 
opinion  with  the  court,  but  he  thinks  the 
sentence  entirely  inadequate  to  charges  of 


of  State.  He  went  out  of  the  latter  office  so  poor 
that  he  built  a  log  house  for  his  family  on  some 
wild  land  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  he  was  recalled  to 
offices  of  trust  afterward.  Pickering  was  a  power- 
ful writer,  a  brave  and  patriotic  soldier,  and  an  able 
and  pure  public  officer. — [ED.] 

2  Tarrytown,  on  the  Hudson,  28  miles  north  of 
New  York.  A  white  marble  monument  stands  on 
the  spot  where  he  was  taken,  erected  to  commemo- 
rate the  event. — [ED.] 
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so  serious  a  nature  as  those  of  which  they 
find  Major  Chapman  guilty.  He  is  re- 
leased from  arrest. 

There  was  a  mistake  in  entering  the 
evening  order  of  the  25th  ulto.  Instead 
of  the  Pennsya  Division  the  ist  Pennsya 
Brigade  only,  should  have  been  mentioned, 
as  the  2d  Brigade  did  not  receive  march- 
ing orders  till  several  hours  after. 

AFTER  ORDERS. 

The  execution  of  Major  Andre  is  post- 
poned till  to-morrow. 

EVENING  ORDERS. 

Major  Andre  is  to  be  executed  to-morrow 
at  twelve  o' clock  precisely ;  a  battalion  of 
80  file  from  each  wing  to  attend. 

ORANGETOWN,  MONDAY,  OCT.  2,  1780. 

For  the  day  to-morrow1 : — 
Brig.  Gen.  Patterson,2  Col.  Tupper,  Lt. 
Col.  Sill,  Major  Knapp,  B.  M.  Rice. 

ORANGETOWN,  FRIDAY,  OCT.  6. 

The  generate  will  beat  at  seven  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning,  the  assemble  at  half- 
past  eight ;  and  the  march  will  commence 
at  nine  precisely.  The  Q.  M.  General  will 
furnish  the  route  and  order  of  march.3 

A  detachment  from  the  4th  Massachu- 
setts brigade  to  garrison  the  works  at 
Dobb's  ferry*  to  be  sent  at  sunrise  to-mor- 
row morning. 

1  Officers  of  the  day  were  announced  in  general 
orders    every  morning.     Their   names   have  been 
omitted  in  this  publication  of  Washington's  Orders, 
because,  as  a  rule,  they  would  possess  no  historic 
interest  as  they  do  in  this  case. — [ED.] 

2  John    Patterson.      He   was    a   native  of  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  where  he  was  born  in  1744.     Was 
a  graduate   of  Yale    College ;  practised   law,    and 
made  his  residence  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  in  1774.     He 
was  a  member   of  the    Continental    Congress    that 
year,  and  on  hearing   of  the   battle    of  Lexington 
the  next  spring,  he  hastened  in  that  direction  with  a 
regiment  of  minute-men,  which  assisted  in  throw- 
ing up  the  first  redoubt  of  the  lines  around  Boston. 
He  was  an   able    and   efficient   officer    during   the 
whole  war,,  and  died  in  Broome    county,  N.  Y.,  in 
1808.— [ED.] 

3  The  army  moved  from  Orangetown   into  New 
Jersey,  and  encamped  in  Passaic  county  for  awhile, 
to  be  in  readiness  to  march  to  the  Hudson  or  the 


The  Sick  to  be  sent  to  the  Flying  Hos- 
pital near  the  magazine  this  afternoon. 

PARAMUS,5  SATURDAY,  OCT.  7,  1780. 

If  to-morrow  is  fair  \\izgenerale  and  as- 
semble will  beat,  the  baggage  file  off,  and 
the  army  march  at  the  same  time  as  the 
morning.  The  van  under  the  command 
of  the  new,  and  the  rear  guard  under  the 
command  of  the  old  officers  of  the  day, 
will  parade  in  the  Hackensack  road,  where 
the  Totaway  road  branches  off. 

The  Connecticut  division  will  mount  the 
necessary  Picquets  on  the  right :  Baron 
Steuben  on  the  left ;  General  Howe,  a  sub. 
and  twenty  at  Head  Quarters ;  the  same 
in  the  rear  on  the  Totoway  road,  a  Corpo- 
ral and  six  at  the  Quarter  Master  Gene- 
ral's, and  the  same  number  at  the  Adjt. 
General's. 

PARAMUS,  SABBATH,  OCT.  8. 

If  the  weather  is  fair  to-morrow,  the 
army  will  march.  The  order  for  march- 
ing the  same  as  yesterday.  An  officer  from 
each  brigade  to  be  sent  back  this  after- 
noon on  the  road  the  army  marched,  to 
pick  up  stragglers,  and  see  that  the  wag- 
gons which  may  be  left  hi  the  rear  are 
brought  on. 

Half  the  Pioneers  and  a  Company  of  Ar- 
tificers are  to  parade  as  soon  as  possible 
near  Glover's6  quarters.  An  officer  from 
each  division  will  take  charge  of  them. 

Delaware,  as  circumstances  might  require. — [Eo.] 

4  On  the  Hudson,  about  22  miles  north  of  New 
York.     From  that  point  the  army  under  Cornwallis 
crossed  the  Hudson  'river  into  New  Jersey,  in  pur- 
suit of  Washington,  late  in  1776.     The  Americans 
erected  fortifications  there.    The  remains  of  one  of 
the   redoubts   may  yet  be  seen   on    the   beautiful 
grounds  of  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Hatch.    There  American 
and  British  officers  met  to  confer  concerning  Major 
Andre,  and  there  Washington  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
met  to  make  definite  arrangements  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  New  York  City  by  the  British.— [ED.] 

5  In  Franklin  county,  N.  J. 

6  Brigadier-General.  John  Glover,  of  Massachu- 
setts.    He  was  a  native  of  Salem,  where  he  was 
born  in  1732.     He  was  small  in  person,  but  very 
active.     He  raised  a  thousand  men  in  Marblehead, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  joined  the  Conti- 
nental army  at    Cambridge.     His  was   called   an 
"amphibious  regiment,"  because  it  was  composed 
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A  Sergeant  from  each  brigade  for  this 
duty.  Col°.  Tupper  is  requested  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  whole,  and  see  that 
they  repair  the  road  between  this  and  To- 
toway  Bridge. 

The  officers  commanding  regiments  are 
desired  to  see  that  their  men's  cartridge 
boxes  and  ammunition  are  dried  this  after- 
noon. 

AFTER  ORDERS. 

The  ist  Pennsya.  Brigade  will  lead  the 
column  to-morrow.  The  Light  Infantry 
will  march  about  a  mile  in  the  rear. 

A  General  Court  Martial  to  sit  at  West 
Point,  on  Monday,  the  23d  inst.,  for  the 
trial  of  Col°.  Sheldon,  of  the  23d  Reg*, 
of  Light  Dragoons1,  Col°.  Hazen2  will  pre- 
side. Lieut.  Col°.  Temple,  Major  Wyllys, 
two  Captains  from  the  2d  Reg*,  of  Light 
Dragoons,  three  Captains  from  the  4th, 
and  five  Captains  from  the  Brigade  of  In- 
fantry in  the  Highlands,  are  appointed 
Members. 

All  Witnesses  and  persons  concerned 
will  attend. 

ToTOWA,3  MONDAY,  OCT.  9. 

Col°.  Moylan4  with  his  regiment  of  Ca- 
valry will  take  post  near  the  Little  Falls,5 

almost  wholly  of  sea-faring  men.  He  performed 
excellent  service  in  diffei-ent  departments  during 
the  war. —  [ED.] 

1  Elisha  Sheldon,  who  was  in  command  of  a  de- 
tachment of  cavalry  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y., 
which  became  the  custodian  of  Major  Andrg,  after 
his   arrest.     Jameson,  whose  blunder  allowed  Ar- 
nold to  escape,  was  his  lieutenant,  and  Major  Tall- 
madge,  who  took  charge  of  the  spy,  was  an  active 
member  of  his  corps. — [ED.] 

2  Colonel    Moses    Hazen,  who  left  the  army  a 
brigadier-general.     He  was  a  native  of  Haverhill, 
N.  H.,  where  he  was  born  in   1733.     He  distin- 
guished himself   in  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
Living  near  St.   John,  in  Canada,  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances when  the  war  broke  out,  he  performed 
efficient  service  in  that  quarter.    He  did  good  work 
all  through  the  war,  and  was  made  a  brigadier  in 
1781.— [ED.] 

3  In  Passaic  county,  N.  J.,  not  far  from  Manches- 
ter.    The  Paterson  Falls,  near  there,  was  anciently 
known  by  the  Indian  name  of  Totowa  Falls  — 
[ED.] 


and  Major  Pau  with  his  corps  at  the  notch ; 
and  both  will  patrole  on  the  road  towards 
Newark  and  Acquakannock. 

The  Marquis  De  la  Fayette6  will  post 
Major  Lee's  corps7  on  his  left,  and  take 
care  of  the  approaches  to  his  encampment. 

As  the  army  is  encamped  very  conveni- 
ently for  wood,  the  destruction  of  fences 
will  be  without  excuse,  and  must  be  pre- 
vented at  all  events.  The  officers  com- 
manding divisions  and  brigades  are  parti- 
cularly requested  to  examine  the  present 
state  of  them,  that  they  may  be  better  able 
to  detect  and  punish  the  offenders  against 
this  order.  The  Gen1,  wishes  also  that  all 
possible  care  may  be  taken  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  the  fruit  trees,  in  which  he  includes 
the  Chesnut,  many  of  which  he  has  seen 
cut  down  in  order  to  come  at  the  nuts. 

The  Marechausee8  will  perform  the  du- 
ties of  the  camp,  and  Captain  Bedkin's 
Corps  will  furnish  orderlies  to  Head  Quar- 
ters. 

The  Grand  parade  is  assigned  for  the 
present  near  the  Great  Falls,9  where  the 
guards  and  picquets  are  to  parade  at  five 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  troops  to  beat  at  8  o'clock  till  fur- 
ther orders,  and  the  guards  to  be  on  the 
grand  parade  at  nine  precisely. 

4  Stephen  Moylan,  noticed  on  page  23. 
*5  Of  the  Passaic  River. 

6  La  Fayette's  career  in  this  country,  and  in  his 
own,  in  behalf  of  the  struggling  colonists,  is  well 
known  to  all  American  readers.     He  had  returned 
from  a  successful  mission  to  France  in  the  spring  of 
this  year,  where  he  had  induced  the  French  minis- 
try to   send   troops  to  the  aid  of  the  Americans. 
Rochambeau,  with   a  French   army,  had   arrived 
during  the  summer,  and  his  troops  were  then  en- 
camped on  Rhode  Island. — [Eo.] 

7  Cavalry  corps  of  Major  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
known  as  "  Lee's  Legion."     With  it  he  performed 
gallant  and  useful  service  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  field  of  operation,  from  the  Hudson 'to  the  Sa- 
vannah River. — [Eo.] 

8  Margchauste,  a  company  of  cavalry,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Armand,  Marquis  de  la  Rou- 
arie,  whose  duties  appertained  chiefly  to  the  police 
of  the  army. — [ED.] 

9  Passaic  Falls,  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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TOTOWA,  TUESDAY,  OCT.  10. 

The  General  Court  Martial,  of  which 
Col.  Jackson  is  president,  to  sit  to-morrow 
morning,  ten  o'clock,  at  a  house  near  To- 
towa  bridge. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  desires  that 
the  Colonels  and  officers  commanding  re- 
giments in  the  several  State  lines  will,  by 
Saturday  next,  without  fail,  make  returns 
to  the  Adjt.  General  of  the  men  in  their 
respective  regt3.,  designating  by  columns 
how  many  are  engaged  for  the  War,  and 
how  many  of  these  are  actually  present ; 
how  many  on  command,  extra  services, 
and  in  hospitals,  and  where.  The  officers 
will  be  as  accurate  as  possible  in  this,  and 
will  return  no  men  about  whom  they  have 
not  received  certain,  recent  accounts. 

They  will  also  designate,  by  monthly 
columns,  extending  the  columns  to  July 
next,  the  proportion  of  men  in  each 
month  whose  services  will  expire. 

The  Colonels  and  commanding  officers 
of  regiments  of  Artillery,  cavalry,  and  of 
all  other  regiments  and  Corps,  not  compre- 
hended in  State  lines,  are  to  make  a  simi- 
lar return,  in  which  they  are  also  to  desig- 
nate the -particular  States  to  which  their 
men  belong,  and  the  proportion  of  each. 

TOTOWA,  WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  n. 

Twenty-two  waggons  to  be  drafted  from 
the  line  to  be  sent  to  the  grand  parade  to- 
morrow at  guard  mounting. 

As  the  Soldiers  have  begun  to  build 
Chimnies  to  their  tents,  the  General  de- 
sires that  the  commanding  officers  of  regi- 
ments and  companies  will  be  particularly 
attentive  in  seeing  y*  the  funnels  are  raised 

1  A   native  of  Boston,  where   he  was  born  in 
1748;    and  he  also  died  there  in   1809.     In  the 
spring  of  1777  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  i6th 
Massachusetts  regiment.      He   had    distinguished 
himself  in  Rhode  Island,  under  General  Sullivan, 
in  August,  1778,  and  at  Springfield,  in  New  Jersey, 
in  June,  1780,  when  he  was  in  command  of  the  gth 
Massachusetts,  known  as  "the  Boston  Regiment." 

-[ED.] 

2  A  brave  and  meritorious  artillery  officer  during 
the  war.    Colonel  Proctor  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  was   a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  when  the  war 
broke  out,  working  at  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.    He 


so  much  above  the  ridge  pole  of  the  tents 
to  prevent  damage  from  the  fire  or  smoke, 
which  has  heretofore  been  very  injurious 
to  the  tents  of  ye  army. 

Major  Parr's  corps  of  riflemen  are  per- 
mitted to  lay  their  rifles  between  the  hours 
of  three  &  five,  P.  M. 

At  the  General  Court  Martial  whereof 
Col.  Henry  Jackson1  is  president,  the  25th 
ulto.,  Capt.  Andrew  Porter,  of  the  artil- 
lery, was  tried  for  "falsely and  maliciously 
misrepresenting  the  conduct  of  Col°.  Tho- 
mas Proctor,2  as  an  officer,  in  saying  he 
discharged  Soldiers  of  his  regiment  for 
his  private  gain,  thereby  defrauding  the 
United  States ;  and  from  the  same  false 
and  malicious  views  did  say,  that  he  had 
not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  men  in  his 
said  regiment,  on  the  western  expedition, 
under  Gen1.  Sullivan,3  and  for  conduct  un- 
becoming an  officer  and  a  Gentleman  to- 
wards Col°.  Proctor  in  the  above-men- 
tioned instances." 

The  Court  are  of  opinion  that  Capt. 
Porter  is  not  guilty  of  either  of  the  charges 
against  him,  &  do  acquit  him. 

At  the  same  Court  was  tried  Capt.  Danl. 
Pendleton,  of  the  regiment  of  artificers, 
for  "  Defrauding  the  United  States  in  the 
following  instances  : — 

"  First. — For  defrauding  men  back  from 
the  time  of  their  enlistment. 

"Second. — For  discharging  two  men, 
one  of  which  was  a  deserter  of  his  Compy, 
and  the  other  had  never  joined ;  and  tak- 
ing money  for  said  discharges,  and  return- 
ing others  in  their  room  that  were  enlisted 
by  his  Sargeant,  who  were  strangers  to  the 
matter ;  also  for  keeping  such  bounties, 

distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  and  also  in  Sullivan's  campaign  against  the 
Indians  in  Western  New  York,  in  1779.  Colonel 
Proctor  died  at  Philadelphia,  in  March,  1806. — 

[ED.] 

3  The  campaign  of  General  John  Sullivan  against 
the  Indians  in  Western  New  York,  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1779,  in  retaliation  for  the  outrages 
of  these  savages  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  else- 
where. The  expedition  went  up  from  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Genesee 
Flafs,  laying  waste  the  villages  and  orchards  and 
cultivated  fields  of  the  Indians. — [ED.] 
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encouragement  and  wages  from  Sept.  1777 
to  Februy  1778  for  his  own  use. 

"Thirdly — For  leaving  at  Croton  as  a 
pledge  for  his  reckoning  some  spades, 
ordered  by  Major  Forsyth  to  be  carried 
from  Kingsferry1  to  White  plains." 

The  Court  are  of  opinion  that  the  facts 
contained  in  the  first  charge,  and  first  part 
of  the  second  charge  against  Captain  Pen- 
dleton  are  supported,  but,  from  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case,  it  appears  that  Captain 
Pendleton's  conduct,  in  some  instances, 
arose  from  a  mistaken  zeal  to  serve  the 
public,  and  in  others,  from  an  erroneous 
judgment.  They  therefore  acquit  Captain 
Pendleton  of  defrauding  the  United  States 
in  either  case,  tho'  they  think  his  con- 
duct highly  reprehensible.  It  appears  to 
the  Court,  on  the  latter  part  of  the  second 


charge,  that  Captain  Pendleton  has  not 
kept  the  bounties ;  that  he  has  kept  part 
of  the  wages  drawn  in  the  names  of  Barns 
and  Hooker  for  his  own  use,  but  by  their 
consent :  but  he  is  not  guilty  of  defraud- 
ing the  United  States  in  this  instance. 

The  Court  find  the  third  charge  not 
supported,  and  entirely  groundless. 

Mr.  John  Christie,  Forage  Master  to 
Gen'l  Clinton's'2  brigade,  was  likewise 
tried  at  the  same  Court,  for  giving  certifi- 
cates for  a  number  of  horses  more  than  he 
had,  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Schratenburg. 

The  Court  are  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Christie  is  not  guilty  of  the  charge. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  confirms  the 
aforegoing  opinions  of  the  Court.  Capts. 
Porter  &  Pendleton  and  Forage  Master 
Christie  are  released  from  arrest. 


BATTERY  AND  BOWLING  GREEN,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  picture  on  the  following  page  shows 
the  appearance  of  the  Battery  (part  of  old 
Fort  George)  and  Bowling  Green,  at  the 
foot  of  Broadway,  New  York,  as  they  ap- 
peared during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
from  1776  to  1783.  In  the  foreground  is 
seen  the  iron  railing  which  surrounded  the 
Bowling  Green  and  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue  of  the  King,  with  the  building  No. 
i,  Broadway  (yet  standing  and  used  as  a 
hotel)  on  the  right,  wherein  Governor 
Clinton  had  his  headquarters.  Beyond 
the  Green  is  seen  the  Battery.  On  the 
left  a  part  of  Governor's  Island  projects 
into  the  picture.  Further  on  is  seen  a 
part  of  Long  Island,  at  Fort  Hamilton ; 
and  across  the  picture  in  the  distance 

1  The  King's  Ferry  was  on  the  Hudson,  between 
Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's   Point  opposite.     In 
the  year  1849  I  crossed  the  ferry  in  a  skiff  rowed 
by  Mr.    Ten    Eyck,   a    jolly   old   ferryman,   who 
had  plied  his  oars  there  ever  since  1784,  a  period 
of  sixty-five  years.    He  told  me  I  was  the  millionth 
man  who  had  crossed  his  ferry,  and  offered  me  a 
glass  of  whiskey  in  honor  of  the  event. — [ED.] 

2  Brigadier-General  James  Clinton,  brother  of 
Governor  George  Clinton,  of  New  York. 


stretches  Staten  Island.  Between  the  two 
islands  on  the  left,  is  seen  the  Narrows, 
with  Sandy  Hook  faintly  visible  in  the  ex- 
treme distance. 

The  Battery  was  a  part  of  old  Fort 
George,  built  in  colonial  times.  It  was 
the  scene  of  much  excitement  in  the 
.  autumn  of  1765,  when  America  was 
glowing  with  intense  indignation  on  ac- 
count of  the  attempted  enforcement  of 
the  famous  Stamp  Act.  Cadwalader 
Colden  was  then  acting  Governor  of  New 
York.  Of  course  he  was  bound  to  en- 
force the  act.  The  press  and  the  people 
became  more  and  more  vehement  in  their 
denunciations  of  it,  and  as  the  day  ap- 
proached for  it  to  go  into  operation,  the 
public  clamor  against  it  was  so  great  that 
the  Governor  felt  compelled  to  receive 
the  Stamps  within  the  fort,  wherein  he  was 
residing,  to  prevent  their  destruction. 
James  McEvers,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  government,  stamp  distributor,  was 
admonished  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  resign,  for  the  people  had  resolved 
that  no  stamps  should  be  distributed. 
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The  garrison  of  Fort  George  was  then 
strong,  and  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Gage,  then  chief  captain  of  the 
British  troops  in  America.  Colden  had 
strengthened  the  fort  and  replenished  the 
magazine,  and  assured  McEvers  that  he 
should  be  protected  in  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties.  Informed  of  these 
things,  the  people  were  made  very  indig- 
nant. They  assembled  in  great  numbers 
in  front  of  the  fort  and  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  stamps  to  their  appointed 
leader.  On  a  refusal  being  given,  they 
burned  the  effigy  of  Colden  where  the 
City  Hall  Park  now  is.  The  meeting  of 
citizens  assumed  the  proportions  and  fury 
of  a  great  mob.  They  rushed  back  to 
the  fort,  and  seizing  Colden's  fine  coach, 
dragged  it  to  the  open  space  in  front. 
Then  they  tore  down  the  wooden  fence 
that  surrounded  the  Bowling  Green,  made 
a  pile  of  it,  cast  the  coach  upon  it  and 
burned  the  whole  together  They  then 
desolated  the  house  and  garden  of  Major 


James,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  a  little  way 
out  of  town.  His  seat  was  known  as 
Ranelagh,  and  stood  near  the  intersection 
of  Anthony  street  and  West  Broadway. 
So  awed  were  the  officials  that  they  made 
no  attempts  to  distribute  the  stamps. 

When,  in  1770,  an  equestrian  statue  of 
King  George,  made  of  lead  and  gilded, 
was  set  up  on  a  pedestal  in  the  Bowling 
Green,1  an  iron  picket  fence  was  erected 
around  the  circular  plat.  That  pedestal  and 
fence  are  seen  in  the  picture.  When  the 
war  for  independence  was  kindling,  Gov. 
Tryon  was  residing  in  the  fort  in  a  house 
built  for  the  convenience  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  province.  On  the  first  of 
January  1774,  that  house  was  burnt,  the 
Governor  and  his  family  barely  escaping 
with  their  lives.  One  of  them,  a  servant 
girl,  named  Elizabeth  Garrett,  did  not 
escape,  but  perished  in  consequence  of 
tarrying  too  long  to  save  her  clothes.  Gov- 


1  See  page  510,  Vol.  II.  of  the  RECORD. 
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ernor  Tryon  lost  in  cash,  plate,  jewels, 
&c.,  property  valued  at  over  $30,000. 
His  daughter  was  cast  out  of  a  low  window 
by  Mrs.  Patterson  and  saved,  and  a  soldier 
of  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  caught  them 
both  as  they  came  down  from  the  window. 
Colonel  Edward  Fanning,  Governor 
Tryon 's  secretary,  lost  considerable  prop- 
erty. He  saved  the  papers  belonging  to 
the  office  of  the  Surrogate.  The  Great 
Seal  of  the  Province  was  raked  out  of  the 
ashes  on  the  evening  after  the  fire.  The 
barracks  in  the  fort  were  immediately  re- 


built, and  were  the  structures  within  the 
walls,  seen  in  the  picture. 

On  the  evening-after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  read  to  the  different 
brigades  of  the  Continental  Army,  then 
in  New  York,  a  mob  of  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens pulled  down  the  statue  of  the  King 
from  the  pedestal,  and  knocked  off  the 
round  tops  of  the  iron  posts  of  the  fence 
around  the  Bowling  Green,  which  were 
afterward  used  as  cannon-balls.  The 
statue  was  broken  up  and  a  part  of  it  was 
converted  into  bullets  for  the  use  of  the 
patriots. 


AMERICAN  SCALPS. 


Mr.  Editor : — In  my  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  a  correspondent  in  the  HISTORI- 
CAL RECORD,  which  you  published  in  the 
November  number,  I  observe  a  few  slight 
errors  which  I  here  notice.  On  page  485, 
on  the  ninth  line  from  the  bottom  of  the 
second  column  it  reads,  "and  that  a  few 
facts,  &c."  It  should  read,  "  and  not  a 
few  facts,  &c. ' '  I  think  Colonel  John  But- 
ler invariably  spelled  Seneca — Sa-na-ke. 
On  page  486,  in  the  sixth  line  from  the 
bottom  of  the  second  column,  where  this 
name  occurs,  it  is  terminated  with  the  let- 
ter c,  which  does  not  belong  there.  On 
page  488,  in  the  seventh  line  from  the 
bottom  of  the  first  column,  "  David  Fon- 
da" should  have  been  Douw  Fonda. 

In  addition  to  what  testimony  I  ad- 
vanced, going  to  prove  that  the  Canadian 
branch  of  the  British  government  paid  a 
bounty  for  American  scalps  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  I  may  here  add  some  cor- 
roborating testimony.  Campbell,  in  his 
Annals  of  Tryon  County,  on  page  114  of. 
that  work,  published  in  1831,  introduces 
in  a  note,  a  part  of  a  letter  from  General 
James  Clinton  to  his  wife,  dated  July  6, 
1779,  which  reads  as  follows  : — "I  have 
nothing  further  to  acquaint  you  of,  except 
that  we  apprehended  a  certain  Lieutenant 
Henry  Hare  and  a  sergeant  Newburry, 


both  of  Colonel  Butler's  regiment,  who 
confessed  that  they  left  the  Seneca  country 
with  63  Indians  and  two  white  men,  which 
divided  themselves  in  three  parties ;  one 
party  was  to  attack  Schoharie,  another 
party  Cherry  Valley  and  the  Mohawk  river, 
and  the  other  party  to  skulk  about  Fort 
Schuyler  [now  Rome]  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  Mohawk  river,  to  take  prisoners  or 
scalps.  I  had  them  tried  by  a  general 
court-martial  for  spies,  who  sentenced 
them  both  to  be  hanged,  which  was  done 
accordingly,  at  Canajoharie,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  place 
that  were  friends  to  their  country,  as  they 
were  known  to  be  very  active  in  almost  all 
the  murders  that  were  committed  on  these 
frontiers.  They  were  inhabitants  of  Tryon 
county,  had  each  a  wife  and  several  child- 
ren, who  came  to  see  them  and  beg  their 
lives."  One  or  both  of  them  resided  near 
Fort  Hunter,  in  the  present  town  of 
Florida. 

Now  who  can  doubt  that  General  Clinton 
believed  that  those  prisoners  and  scalps 
which  the  hostile  party  named  might  se- 
cure and  take  to  Canada,  were  not  there 
to  be  liberally  paid  for  ? 

But  Campbell  gives  more  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  enemy's  paying  for  scalps. 
Dr.  Moses  Younglove,  who  was  a  surgeon 
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in  General  Herkimer's  brigade  of  militia, 
and  who  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Oriskany,  August  6,  1777,  made  an  affi- 
davit, after  his  return  home,  respecting  his 
own  treatment  and  that  of  his  fellows,  and 
closes  it  as  follows  :  "  This  deponent  was 
informed  by  several  sergeants  orderly  on 
Gen.  St.  Ledger,  that  twenty  dollars  were 
offered  in  general  orders  for  every  Ameri- 
can scalp. ' ' 

After  his  return  from  captivity,  Dr. 
Younglove  wrote  a  poem  descriptive  of  the 
scenes  and  sufferings  he  had  witnessed, 
which  is  given  in  the  appendix  of  Camp- 
bell's Annals,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract.  It  is  descriptive  of  the 
arrival  of  the  tribe  which  made  him  a 
prisoner,  at  their  home  in  the  West : — 

"  Their  glad  return  through  all  the  place  was  told; 
Next  morning  they  convene  both  young  and  old; 
The  band  equipt  in  all  their  war  parade, 
Into  the  town  a  formal  entry  made. 
They  led  me  up,  triumphing  with  delight, 
With  all  their  spoils  and  trophies  of  the  fight, 
Except  the  scalps  ;  for  those  they  had  their  pay, 
From  British  agents  ere  they  came  away." 

Dr.  Younglove  was  a  man  of  good  repute, 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
and  died,  greatly  respected,  at  the  city  of 


1  After  the  capture  of  York  or  Toronto,  in  Can- 
ada, late  in  April,  1813,  the  Parliament  House  there 
was  burned,  by  whom  it  is  not  known.  It  is  sup- 
posed the  building  was  fired  by  one  who  was  made 
indignant  by  beholding,  it  is  alleged,  hanging  upon 
the  walls  of  the  hall  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Canada,  a  human  scalp !  The  fact  of  the  scalp 
having  been  there,  could  not  be  truthfully  denied, 
and  Auchinleck,  a  British  writer,  in  his  History  of 
the  War  of  1812,  published  in  Toronto  in  1850, 
intimates,  without  the  shadow  of  a  fact  for  the  in 
sinuation,  that  the  scalp  in  question  had  been  taken 
by  Commodore  Chauncey,  from  the  head  of  a 
British  Indian,  "  shot  while  in  a  tree,"  he  says, 
during  the  advance  of  the  Americans  on  the  town. 
Opposed  to  this  assertion  is  a  letter  written  by  Com- 
modore Chauncey,  from  Sackett's  Harbor,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1813, 
in  which  he  says  : — 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you,  by  the  hands 
of  Lieutenant  Dudley,  the  British  standard  taken 
at  York  on  the  27th  of  April'  last,  accompanied  by 
the  mace  over  which  hung  a  human  scalp.  These 
articles  were  taken  from  the  Parliament  Hoiise  by 
one  of  my  officers,  and  presented  to  me.  The  scalp 


Hudson.  He  had  a  good  opportunity  to 
know  the  truth  of  what  he  stated,  and  who 
doubts  his  word  ? 

The  reader  will  remember  that  our  bor- 
der strife  began  in  1777,  but  that  later  in  . 
the  war  the  bounty  offered  (so  says  a  world 
of  tradition)  was  not  so  large,  except  for 
officers  and  committee-men.  Twenty  dol- 
lars was  the  stipulated  price  offered  during 
the  war  for  the  person  or  scalp  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Schoharie  Vigilance  Committee ; 
and  that  the  same  was  offered  for  some  of 
the  Mohawk  Valley  Committee,  if  not  for 
all,  we  have  had  repeated  testimony.  That 
price  was  offered  for  Colonel  Fisher's  scalp, 
and  as  it  was  secured  in  1780,  we  have  no 
doubt  it  commanded  that  price  ;  as  doubt- 
less did  the  scalp  of  Colonel  Alden,  which 
the  Indians  secured  at  the  destruction  of 
Cherry  Valley,  in  1777. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  the  en- 
emy preferred  to  deliver  a  committee-man 
in  person,  if  practicable,  because  it  might 
trouble  them  at  times  to  prove  they  had 
such  a  man's  scalp  and  not  that  of  an  or- 
dinary citizen.1 

•    J.  R.  SIMMS. 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1874. 


I  caused  to  be  presented  to  General  Dearborn." — 
Autograph  Letter  in  the  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington City. 

General  John  Armstrong,  who  was  the  Secretary 
of  War  at  that  time,  writing  in  1836,  says  :  "  One 
regimental  standard  was  (by  some  strange  confusion 
of  ideas)  sent  to  the  Navy  Department,  and  one 
human  scalp,  a  prize  made,  as  we  have  understood, 
by  the  Commodore,  was  offered,  but  not  accepted, 
as  a  decoration  to  the  walls  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment."— Notices  of  the  War  of  1812, 1.,  132.  Gen- 
eral Dearborn  wrote  :  "A  scalp  was  found  in  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Council-chamber,  sus- 
pended near  the  Speaker's  chair,  accompanied  by 
the  mace." — Niles's  Register,  IV,,  190.  Comment- 
ing on  this,  Niles  said  :  "  The  mace  is  the  emblem 
of  authority,  and  the  scalp  near  it  is  truly  symboli- 
cal of  the  British  power  in  Canada." 

The  Canadian  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  such 
barbarian  practices,  and  should  not  bear  any  of  the 
odium.  If  British  writers  would  fairly  condemn 
the  wrong-doings  of  their  rulers,  they  would  be 
more  iust  to  their  fellow-subjects.  It  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  put  these  things  on  record,  but  when  a  men- 
dacious writer  attempts  to  shift  the  guilt  from  the 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE   WEATHER  REPORTS. 


Now  that  daily  weather  reports  and  pre- 
dictions, with  apparatus  for  thereby  bene- 
fiting commerce  and  agriculture,  form  a 
part  of  the  regular  machinery  of  our  Na- 
tional Government,  an  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  that  system  of  observation  and  re- 
ports forms  an  important  chapter  in  our 
National  History.  In  the  following  com- 
munication to  the  New  York  Daily  Times 
may  be  found  an  epitome  of  the  history 
of  that  system : — 

Sir: 

To  such  of  your  readers  as  may  be  de- 
sirous of  knowing  the  history  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  telegraphic  meteorology,  I 
would  recommend  reference  to  the  article, 
by  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  in  the  August 
number  (for  1871)  of  The  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  in  which  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed and  references  and  dates  given  that 
cover  the  whole  question.  According  to 
this  article,  the  first  published  suggestion 
on  this  subject  appears  to  be  that  of  Prof. 
William  C.  Redfield,  in  The  American 
Journal  of  Science  for  September,  1846, 
where  he  states  that  "in  the  Atlantic 
ports,  the  approach  of  a  gale  may  be  made 
known  by  means  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph, 
which  probably  will  soon  extend  from 
Maine  to  the  Mississippi."  The  next 
mention  of  the  subject  is  found  in  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1847,  in  an  article 
by  Prof.  Elias  Loomis,  to  wit:  "When 
the  magnetic  telegraph  is  extended  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis, 
it  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  commerce,  even  in  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
storms."  &c.  Still,  according  to  Prof. 

shoulders  of  his  own  countrymen  to  those  of  others, 
by  a  statement  which  has  not  the  shadow  of  either 
truth  or  probability  for  a  foundation,  and  charges 
American  officers  of  both  the  Army  and  N'avy  with 
deliberate  falsehood,  a  sense  of  justice  seems  to  re- 
quire just  such  proofs  as  Mr.  Simms  and  this  note 
furnish. — [Eo-] 


Abbe's  views,  expressed  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  the  real  matter  for  consideration 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  However  frequently  the  idea  may  have 
been  suggested  of  utilizing  our  knowledge 
by  the  employment  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph, it  is  to  Prof.  Henry,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  that  the  credit  is  due  of 
having  first  actually  realized  this  sugges- 
tion (as  acknowledged  by  the  Vienna  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.) 

"The  practical  utilization  of  the  results 
of  scientific  study  is  well  known  to  have 
been  in  general  greatly  furthered  by 
the  labors  of  this  noble  Institution,  and 
from  the  very  beginning  Prof.  Henry  has 
successfully  advocated  the  feasibility  of 
telegraphic  storm  warnings.  The  agitation 
of  this  subject  in  the  United  States  during 
the  years  1830-1855,  may  be  safely  pre- 
sumed to  have  stimulated  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  European  meteorologists.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual 
realization  of  the  earlier  suggestions  of 
Redfield  and  Loomis,  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  annual  Smithsonian  Re- 
ports of  the  respective  years  •  — 

"  1847.  '  The  extended  lines  of  tele- 
graph will  furnish  a  ready  means  of  warn- 
ing the  more  northern  and  eastern  observ- 
ers to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  first  appear- 
ance of  an  advancing  storm.' 

"1848.  'As  a  part  of  the  system  of 
meteorology,  it  is  proposed  to  employ,  as 
far  as  our  funds  will  permit,  the  magnetic 
telegraph  in  the  investigation  of  atmo- 
spherical phenomena.  *  *  *  *  The 
advantage  to  agriculture  and  commerce  to 
be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  storm  by  means  of  the  tele- 
graph has  been  frequently  referred  to  of 
late  in  the  public  journals ;  and  this  we 
think  is  a  subject  deserving  the  attention 
of  the  Government.' 

"1849.  'Successful  applications  have 
been  made  to  the  presidents  of  a  number 
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of  telegraph  lines  to  allow  us  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  day  the  use  of  the  wires  for 
the  transmission  of  meteorological  intelli- 
gence. ******  AS  soon  as 
they  [certain  instruments,  &c.]  are  com- 
pleted, the  transmission  of  observations 
will  commence.'  [It  was  contemplated  to 
constitute  the  telegraph  operators  the  ob- 
servers.] 

"1850.  'This  map  [an  outline  wall 
map]  is  intended  to  be  used  for  presenting 
the  successive  phases  of  the  sky  over  the 
whole  country  at  different  points  of  time, 
as  far  as  reported.' 

"1851.  '  Since  the  date  of  the  last  re- 
port, the  system  particularly  intended  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  American  storms, 
immediately  under  the  care  of  the  Institu- 
tion, has  been  continued  and  improved.' 
The  system  of  weather  reports  thus  inau- 
gurated continued  in  regular  operation 
until  1 86 1,  when  the  disturbed  condition 
of  the  country  rendered  impossible  its  fur- 
ther continuance.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  study  of  these  daily  morning  reports 
had  led  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  prog- 
ress of  our  storms,  that  in  the  Report  for 
1857,  Prof.  Henry  writes: — 

"1857.  'We  are  indebted  to  the  Na- 
tional Telegraph  Line  for  a  series  of  obser- 
vations from  New  Orleans  to  New  York, 
and  as  far  westward  as  Cincinnati,  which 
have  been  published  in  the  Evening  Star 
of  this  city.  We  hope  in  the  course  of 
another  year  to  make  such  an  arrangement 
with  the  telegraph  lines  as  to  be  able  to 
give  warnings  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
approach  of  storms,  since  the  investiga- 
tions which  have  been  made  at  the  Insti- 
tution fully  indicate  the  fact  that  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  storms  of  our  latitude  pursue 
a  definite  course. ' 

"  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  nothing 
but  the  disturbances  of  the  late  war 
prevented  our  having  had  ten  years  ago  a 
valuable  system  of  practical  storm  warn- 
ings. Even  before  peace  had  been  pro- 
claimed, Prof.  Henry  sought  to  revive  the 


systematic  daily  weather  reports,  and  in 
August,  1864,  at  the  meeting  of  the  North 
American  Telegraph  Association  (see  their 
published  Report  of  Proceedings),  a  paper 
was  presented  by  Prof.  Baird,  on  behalf  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  requesting  the 
privilege  of  the  use  of  the  telegraph  lines, 
and  more  especially  in  order  to  enable 
Prof.  Henry  '  to  resume  and  extend  the 
Weather  Bulletin,  and  to  give  warning  of 
important  atmospheric  changes  to  our  sea- 
board.' In  response  to  this  communica- 
tion it  was  resolved  '  That  this  Association 
recommend  *  *  *  *  to  pass  free  of 
charge,  *  *  brief  meteorological  re- 
ports *  *  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Institution.'  On  the  communication  of 
this  generous  response,  preparations  were 
at  once  made  for  the  laborious  undertak- 
ing, and  the  inauguration  of  the  enter- 
prise was  fixed  for  the  year  1865.  In 
January  of  that  year,  however,  occurred 
the  disastrous  fire  which  so  seriously  em- 
barrassed the  labors  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  several  following  years  :  it 
became  necessary  to  indefinitely  postpone 
this  meteorological  work,  which  indeed 
had  through  its  whole  history  been  carried 
on  with  most  limited  financial  means,  and 
was  quite  dependent  upon  the  liberal  co- 
operation of  the  different  telegraph  com- 
panies. 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  without 
material  aid  from  the  Government,  but 
through  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  tele- 
graph companies,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  munificent  bequest  of  James  Smith- 
son,  'for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge,'  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
first  in  the  world,  organized  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  telegraphic  meteorology, 
and  has  thus  given  first  to  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  now  to  the  United  States,  that 
most  beneficent  national  application  of 
modern  science,  the  Storm  Warnings." 

X.  Y.  Z. 

Washington,  Dec.  n,  1873. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


A  PHILOLOGICAL  QUESTION. — On  the 
certificate  of  membership  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  engraved  in  Paris  in 
1783,  by  J.  J.  Le  Veau,  from  a  drawing 
by  Auguste  le  Belle,  is  a  figure  of  Fame, 
on  a  cloud,  blowing  a  trumpet,  from 
which  flutters  a  loose  scroll.  On  the  scroll 
were  engraved  the  words  Palam  nundata 
libertas  A.  D.  1776.  So  it  was  on  all  im- 
pressions from  the  plate  until  the  year 
1785,  when  the  word  libertas  was  changed 
into  libtrtatis.  'Some  person,  who  supposed 
the  original  word  to  be  incorrect,  caused 
the  letters  tis  to  be  crowded  into  the  space 
occupied  by  the  final  s  in  libertas.  Will 
the  learned  reader  tell  us  which  is  the  cor- 
rect word,  according  to  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence?  Can  any  historical  anti- 
quary tell  us  by  whom  the  alteration  in 
the  plate  was  made  ?  L. 


THE  DOLLAR-MARK. — Can  any  reader 
of  the  RECORD  explain  the  origin  of  the 
$  or  dollar-mark  ?  J. 

"  INTERVIEWING"  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. — 
The  present  fashionable  process  of  boring 
individuals  by  means  of  that  mental  auger 
— ''interviewing," — is  not  the  invention 

1  Mathew  Carey  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
January  28, 1760.  By  an  odd  caprice  of  his  father, 
twenty-five  trades  were  thrown  open  to  the  lad. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  chose  that  of  printing  and 
bookselling.  He  soon  added  authorship  to  his 
other  acquirements,  by  writing  and  publishing, 
when  only  seventeen,  a  pamphlet  on  duelling. 
Shortly  afterwards  there  appeared  from  his  pen  an 
address  to  the  Irish  Catholics  on  their  oppression 
by  the  Penal  Code.  This  inflammatory  document 
was  at  once  suppressed,  and  its  author  was  obliged 
to  make  a  hasty  exit  from  his  native  land.  He 
fled  to  Paris,  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
Franklin,  was  employed  by  him  in  his  private 
printing  office  at  Passy.  Subsequently  he  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  and  edited  the  Freeman"1  s  Jour- 
nal, In  1783  he  established  the  Volunteer's 
Journal.  By  the  bitterness  of  his  attacks  on  Par- 
liament, he  was  indicted  for  libel,  and  again  ex- 
patriated himself.  On  this  occasion  he  came  to 
America,  landing  in  Philadelphia  in  November  1 784. 
With  the  assistance  of  Lafayette,  he  was  soon  en- 
abled to  start  the  Pennsylvania  Packet.  Carey, 
being  his  own  reporter,  was  the  first  editor  in  this 


of  modern  journalists,  if  we  may  believe 
the  quaint  autobiography  of  that  rare  old 
printer  and  editor,  Mathew  Carey.1  From 
this  production  I  extract  the  following,  in 
which  he  relates  his  futile  attempts  to  in- 
duce John  Adams,  and  Thomas  McKean, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  "inter- 
viewed," not  once,  but  as  often  as  he 
might  apply  the  auger.  It  reads  with  a 
peculiar  relish,  and  has  all  the  merit  of 
modern  enterprise  and  modesty  in  such 
case  made  and  provided  : — 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  to  state  a  pro- 
position which  I  made  on  a  former  occa- 
sion to  Mr.  Adams.  When  I  was  first  in- 
troduced to  him  by  Mr.  Shaw,  his  quon- 
dam Secretary,  I  was  charmed  with  the 
various  anecdotes  which  he  poured  out 
from  the  full-fraught  stores  of  his  recollec- 
tion—some ante-revolutionary,  some  revo- 
lutionary, and  some  of  more  recent  date. 
I  was  grieved  to  reflect  on  the  likelihood 
of  these  important  materials  for  history, 
many  of  them  probably  known  only  to 
himself,  being  consigned  to  oblivion  by 
his  death,  then,  in  all  human  probability, 
not  far  distant.  I  proposed  a  simple  mode 
of  preservation;  to  hire,  if  agreeable  to 
him,  an  amanuensis — pay  him  five  hundred 

country  to  give  correct  reports  of  legislative  de- 
bates. He  afterwards  published  the  American 
Museum,  which  meeting  with  but  little  encourage- 
ment, soon  came  to  grief.  In  1791  he  commenced 
the  business  of  bookselling  in  a  small  way.  Two 
years  after  the  city  was  visited  by  that  terrible 
scourge,  the  yellow  fever,  and  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  board  of  health.  From  facts  and 
data  gathered  while  thus  employed  he  wrote  his 
"History  of  the  Yellow  Fever  in  1793."  To  his 
constant  and  untiring  aid,  Bishop  White  was  much 
indebted  for  the  founding  of  the  first  American 
Sunday  School  Society  in  1796.  To  his  fertile 
mind  is  given  the  credit  of  conceiving  the  idea  of 
an  organization  of  the  publishers  of  the  country, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  Book 
Publishers'  Association.  Dr.  Francis,  in  his 
charming  volume,  "Old  New  York,"  alludes  in 
fitting  terms  to  Carey's  efforts  in  this  direction. 
His  active  brain  found  vent  through  his  ever  ready 
pen,  not  only  in  his  works  upon  history,  biography, 
&c.,  but  also  in  his  numerous  articles  and  pam- 
phlets upon  the  prominent  topics  of  the  day. 
-[W.  J.  B.] 
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dollars  a  year,  and  his  board — station  him 
as  near  to  Mr.  Adams's  house  as  I  might 
find  practicable — and  let  him  attend  on 
the  venerable  gentleman,  when  he  was 
disposed  to  enter  on  the  details  of  the 
valuable  stories  in  his  possession — a  pro- 
cedure ordinarily  agreeable  to  "  narrative 
old  age."  He  declined  acceding  to  my 
proposal,  which  is,  assuredly,  greatly  to 
be  deplored ;  as  innumerable  anecdotes 
and  incidents,  which  might  and  would 
have  thus  been  preserved,  are  probably 
lost  for  ever. 

"I  made  a  similar  proposition  to  Gov. 
Thomas  McKean,  through  the  medium  of 
his  son,  Judge  Joseph  McKean,  with  the 
same  ill  success." 

Mr.  Carey  closes  this  disastrous  account 
of  professional  enterprise  with  the  naive 
comment  : — 

"  In  neither  case  was  I  actuated  by  mo- 
tives of  profit,  although  the  speculation 
would  probably  have  proved  a  lucrative 
one." 

Surely  a  novel  and  effective  way  to  deal 
with  "narrative  old  age,"  and  most  pro- 
fitable to  the — "interviewer." 

W.  J.  B. 

QUEEN  OF  PAMUNKEY. — In  my  search  I 
stumbled  upon  an  item  in  Force's  Tracts, 
vol.  L,  article  "List  of  those  executed 
for  the  Bacon  Rebellion,"  in  regard  to 
the  "Queen  of  Bamunkey,"  of  whom  you 
have  an  article  in  January  RECORD. 

The  item  is  this :  Of  those  executed: 
One  Wilford,  an  interpreter,  that  fright- 
ened the  Queen  of  Pamunkey  from  ye 
lands  she  had  granted  her  by  the  Assem- 
bly, a  month  after  peace  was  concluded 
with  her. 

Montpelier,  Vt.  M.  D.  G. 


BETHLEHEM  DIARIST. — In  response  to 
the  query  of  F.  M.  B.  (vide  A.  H.  R., 
vol.  iii.  p.  35),  I  would  state  that,  in 
all  Moravian  congregations  or  settlements, 
daily  entries  were  made  of  the  events  of 
each  day  of  the  year.  The  "Diarist"  of 
the  congregation  at  Bethlehem,  Benna., 
recorded  the  following  under  date  of  Sep- 


tember 23,  1777:  "The  whole  of  the 
heavy  baggage  of  the  army,  in  a  continu- 
ous train  of  seven  hundred  wagons,  di- 
rectly from  camp,  arrived,  under  escort  of 
two  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Bolk,  of  North  Carolina.  They  encamped 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Lehigh,  and  in 
one  night  destroyed  all  our  buckwheat, 
and  the  fences  around  the  fields.  The  con- 
voy was  a  lawless  party  of  North  Caro- 
linians and  Virginians.  The  wagons  were 
under  orders  to  return,  after  unloading,  to 
Trenton,  for  the  stores  there  deposited. 
Among  other  things  brought  here  were  the. 
church  bells  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
The  wagon  which  conveyed  the  State  House 
bell  broke  down  in  the  street,  and  had  to  be 
unloaded. ' ' 

Owing  to  all  the  large  buildings  being 
used  for  hospital  and  other  purposes,  I 
presume  the  bells  did  not  remain  long  in 
the  town,  but  were,  as  soon  as  transporta- 
tion could  be  obtained,  taken  to  Allen- 
town,  three  miles  distant.  La  Fayette, 
General  Woodford,  Colonels  Armstrong, 
Bannister,  Elliot,  and  Henry  Laurens, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  John  Hancock,  Sam- 
uel and  John  Adams,  and  other  delegates 
to  Congress,  were  sojourners  in  the  town 
at  this  date. 

JOHN  W.  JORDAN. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  10,  1874. 


POWELL'S  PAINTING  OF  THE  BATTLE 
OF  LAKE  ERIE. — On  a  recent  visit  to 
Washington,  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  painting  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
lately  placed  over  the  stairway,  near  the 
United  States  Senate  Chamber.  The 
prominent  feature  of  the  picture  and  all 
that  gives  it  character — for  the  ships  are 
badly  and  dimly  drawn — is  the  boat  in  the 
centre,  in  which  Perry  is  being  pulled 
away  from  his  shattered  flag-ship,  the 
Lawrence,  to  the  Niagara.  The  figures 
in  the  boat  are  full  of  action  and  expres- 
sion, and  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. The  stars  and  stripes  borne  on 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  however,  do  not  re- 
present an  historical  fact,  for  in  none  of 
the  accounts  of  the  action  is  it  stated  they 
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were  hoisted,  though  in  all  accounts  it  is 
said  that  Perry  left  the  ensign  of  the  Law- 
rence flying,  and  was  pained  to  see  it 
hauled  down  in  token  of  surrender  after 
he  had  reached  the  Niagara,  and  that 
hauling  Lawrence's  motto  flag  (of  "  Don't 
give  up  the  Ship")  down,  he  wrapped  it 
about  him  as  he  went  into  the  boat.  That 
flag  is  now  preserved  at  the  Naval  Aca- 
demy at  Annapolis,  and  the  artist  could 
have  obtained  a  correct  representation  of 
it. 

It  is  not  the  naval  custom  to  hoist  the 
ensign  in  the  bow  of  a  boat,  but  at  the 
stern.  There  is,  however,  a  greater  de- 
parture from  historical  accuracy  in  that 
the  flag  has  but  thirteen  stars  and  thirteen 
stripes,  when  it  is  a  well  known  and  es- 
tablished fact,  that  our  naval  vessels  and 
forts  were  furnished  with  flags  of  fifteen 
stars  and  fifteen  stripes  throughout  the  war 
of  1812-14,  that  number  of  stars  and 
stripes  having  been  established  by  law 
in  1794,  and  not  changed  until  1818. 
The  flag  of  Fort  McHenry  and  of  the 
United  States  brig  Enterprise,  exhibited 
before  the  New  England  Historic,  Genea- 
logical Society  last  summer,  attest  the  fact, 
and  show  how  the  stars  were  placed,  and 
the  extent  of  the  Union  to  rest  on  the  ninth 
or  red  stripe. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  artist  to  correct 
this  error  in  the  flag.  As  pictures  are 
often  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  certain 
facts,  as  near  an  approach  to  accuracy 
should  be  had,  as  is  consistent  with  a 
poetical  representation  of  the  scene. 

Peak's  and  Trumbull's  pictures  are  often 
referred  to  as  showing  the  disposition  of 
the  stars  in  the  union  of  our  flag  when 
first  established.  Yet  the  pictures  of  the 
surrender  of  Corn  wall  is  and  Burgoyne,  in 
the  Rotunda  at  the  Capitol,  have  in  the 
unions  of  the  flags,  stars  of  six,  eight  and 
ten  points,  looking  more  like  miniature 
suns  than  stars,  when  it  is  well  known  that 
from  the  very  adoption  of  the  New  Con- 
stellation, its  blazon  was  stars  of  five 
points.  G.  H.  P. 

January  29,  1874. 


MASON  AND  DIXON'S  LINE,  (RECORD, 
VOL.  2,  PAGE  509). — The  East  and  West 
line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
was  marked  by  stones  set  up  at  the  end  of 
every  mile  from  the  place  of  beginning  to 
the  distance  of  132  miles,  every  five -mile 
stone  having  on  the  side  facing  the  north, 
the  arms  of  the  Proprietaries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania graved  thereon,  and  on  the  side  facing 
the  south,  the  arms  of  Lord  Baltimore. 
The  intermediate  stones  were  marked  with 
the  letter  P.  on  the  north  side,  and  the 
letter  M.  on  the  south  side.  These  stones 
were  brought  from  England,  and  were 
hewn  from  that  variety  of  calcareous  rock 
known  as  Oolite  or  Roe-stone,  and  are  of 
a  lightish-gray  color.  They  are  generally, 
so  far  as  the  writer  has  observed,  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  although  some 
of  them  have  been  much  defaced  by  relic- 
hunters  chipping f  off  portions  of  thern. 
They  generally  stand  about  two  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  are  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  square,  and  are  fluted  on  each 
side. 

The  first  of  these  five-mile  stones  is  on 
the  farm  of  Joseph  Gracey,  about  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  village  of  Lewisville,  in 
Elk  township,  Chester  county.  The  next 
is  near  the  residence  of  William  P.  Brown, 
about  four  miles  south  of  the  borough  of 
Oxford,  Chester  county,  and  one  hundred 
arid  seventy  yards  east  of  where  the  public 
road  known  as  the  Limestone  road,  lead- 
ing from  Oxford  southward,  crosses  the 
state  line.  This  latter  stone  can  be  very 
readily  reached,  by  taking  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad  to 
Oxford,  and  from  thence  by  private  con- 
veyance. J.  S.  FUTHEY. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Editor  American  Historical  Record : — 
I  was  happy  to  observe,  in  the  January 
number  of  the  RECORD,  a  very  clever  en- 
graving of  the  Medal,  or  Frontlet,  pre- 
sented by  Charles  II.  to  the  Queen  of  Pa- 
munkey.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
relics  of  its  kind,  and  you  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  it  is  still  carefully  preserved  by 
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its  present  owner,  Mrs.  Maria  S.  Morson, 
of  Warrenton,  Virginia.  She  tells  me 
that  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Arthur  Mor- 
son, a  Scotch  merchant  then  residing  in 
Virginia,  from  a  Pamunkey  Indian.  For 
three  generations  and  upwards,  has  this 
relic  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Morson  family.  The  tradition  is  that  it 
was  fastened  to  a  purple-velvet  turban,  and 
secured  by  silver  chains.  Turban  and 
chains  are  gone ;  but  the  four  rings,  by 
means  of  which  it  was  held  in  proper  posi- 
tion, still  remain.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Morson  this  frontlet  was  for  some 
time  in  my  possession ;  and  only  recently 
did  I  return  it  to  her. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
"  counterfeit  presentment"  of  this  valuable 
and  beautiful  relic  has  been  so  accurately 
portrayed  in  the  pages  of  your  admirable 
and  always  welcome  Journal. 
Very  truly  yours, 

CHARLES  C.  JONES,  JR. 

New  York,  Feb.  16,  1874. 


COLONEL  MONCKTON'S  GRAVE. — Atten 
tion  has  lately  been  called  to  the  condition 
of  the  grave  of  Colonel  Monckton,  in  the 
burial-ground  of  the  Freehold  Meeting- 
House,  in  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.  It 
should  be  properly  cared  for,  for  Monck- 
ton, though  a  foeman  to  the  Americans 
when  he  fell,  mortally  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  near  there,  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1778,  was  a  gallant  officer, 
and  a  man  of  irreproachable  moral  charac- 
ter. He  was  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island 
at  the  close  of  August  1776,  where  he  was 
shot  through  the  body,  and  lay  for  many 
weeks,  lingering  on  the  verge  of  death. 
He  recovered  and  was  promoted  to  Colonel 
for  his  gallantry  on  that  occasion.  At  the 
head  of  his  grenadiers  on  the  field  of 
Monmouth,  he  kept  them  silent  until  they 
were  within  a  few  rods  of  the  Americans, 
when  waving  his  sword  he  shouted,  "  For- 
ward to  the  charge  ! ' '  Our  General  Wayne 
was  on  nis  front.  At  the  same  moment 
"  Mad  Anthony"  gave  a  signal  to  fire.  A 
terrible  volley  poured  destruction  upon 
Monckton's  grenadiers,  and  almost  every 

VOL.  III.— 9 


British  officer  fell.  Amongst  them  was 
their  brave  leader.  Over  his  body  the 
combatants  fought  desperately,  until  the 
Americans  secured  it  and  bore  it  to  the 
rear. 

Colonel  Monckton 's  body  was  buried 
on  the  day  after  the  battle  about  six  feet 
from  the  west  end  of  the  Meeting-House, 
upon  a  foundation  stone  of  which  his  name 
was  rudely  cut.  When  I  visited  his  grave 
many  years  ago,  the  only  monument  that 
marked  the  spot,  was  a  plain  board,  painted 
red,  much  weather-worn,  on  which  was 
drawn,  in  black  letters,  the  inscription  seen 
in  the  picture  of  it  here  given.  The  board 
had  been  prepared  and  set  up  some  years 
before  by  a  Scotch  schoolmaster  named 
William  Wilson,  who  taught  the  young 
people  in  the  school-house  upon  the  green 
near  the  old  Meeting  House.  I  made  a 
sketch  of  the  monument,  and  herewith  pre- 
sent it. 


MONCKTON'S  GRAVE. 


"  KNOW-NOTHINGS." — I  remember  that 
the  leaders  of  the  "  Know- Nothing  ' '  party 
years  ago,  used  to  shout,  "Put  none  but 
Americans  on  guard  ! ' '  and  gave  the 
words  as  those  uttered  by  Washington. 
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Did  he  utter  these  words?  and    if  so,  on 
what  occasion  ?  QUERIE. 

Answer. — The  words  alluded  to  were 
probably  the  following,  contained  in  a 
circular  letter  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
addressed  to  the  Colonels  of  the  different 
regiments  of  the  Continental  Army,  at  the 
close  of  April,  1777,  calling  for  men  to 
form  his  Life-Guard  under  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  that  corps  :  "  I  am  satisfied  there 
can  be  no  absolute  security  for  the  fidelity 
of  this  class  of  people  ;  but  yet  I  think  it 
most  likely  to  be  found  in  those  who  have 
family  connections  in  the  country.  You 
will  therefore  send  me  none' but  natives" 
This  was  put  forth  a  few  months  after 
Thomas  Hickey,  an  Irishman,  who  was  one 
of  the  Life-Guard,  had  been  hanged  in  New 
York  for  attempting  to  cause  the  death  of 
Washington,  by  poison. 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI. — This  So- 
ciety, founded  in  the  summer  of  1783, 
consisted  of  a  General  Society  and  State 
Societies.  Are  there  any  State  Societies 
now  in  existence?  If  so,"  in  what  states 
do  they  exist,  and  how  strong  is  the  mem- 
bership in  each  state?  ORDER. 

Editor  of  the  American  Historical  Re- 
cord : 

DR.  (ELISHA)  DICK. — I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  error  in  regard  to  the 
nationality  of  Dr.  Dick  in  your  magazine 
for  November  1873 — P-  5°7 — where  you 
state  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 

Dr.  Elisha  Dick  was  a  son  of  Archibald 
Dick,  of  Marcus  Hook,  Delaware  county, 
in  Pennsylvania. 

I  find  by  the  records  at  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  that  Archibald  Dick,  above 
referred  to,  purchased  the  estate  upon 
which  he  resided,  near  Marcus  Hook,  of 
Mary  Morris,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
August  3,  1771,  for  ,£456,  and  by  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  "  Pennsylvania  Packet" 
of  July  i,  1779  (in  which  he  threatens  to 
horsewhip  a  defamer  of  his  official  char- 
acter), he  was  an  Assistant  Deputy  Quarter- 
Master-General  in  the  army  of  the  Revo- 


lution.    He  dates  his  letter  June  28,  1779, 
from  "Liberty  Hall,"  Chester,  Pa. 

His  will  is  on  record  at  West  Chester, 
bearing  date  February  9,  1782,  and  was 
proved  April  23,  1782,  so  that  he  died  be- 
tween those  dates.  He  appears  to  have 
had  but  the  two  children  mentioned  in  his 
will :  Dr.  Elisha  Dick/mentioned  in  your 
article  on  the  death  of  Washington,  and 
Thomas  Dick.  Dr.  Dick  sold  his  one 
undivided  half  of  the  Marcus  Hook  prop- 
erty to  Isaac  Dutton,  April  29,  1783,  for 
^£985  in  gold  and  silver.  Thomas  Dick 
made  partition  with  Dutton  March  23, 
1787,  and  sold  out  in  parcels,  and  about 
1789,  removed  to  West  Chester,  near 
which  town  his  great-grandson,  Franklin 
A.  Dick,  Esq.,  a  well  known  member 
formerly  of  the  St.  Louis  Bar,  has  now  his 
country  residence. 

Archibald  Dick  in  his  will  emancipates 
his  slaves,  and  gives  each  a  legacy  in 
money.  One  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
favorite,  and  is  called  "Cuff,"  was  made 
a  charge  upon  his  estate  ;  and  lived  to  see, 
at  an  extreme  old  age,  the  great-grand- 
children of  his  old  "Massa,"  and  died  at 
Chester. 

In  the  1 2th  Colonial  Records  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, p.  306,  Persifor  Frazer,  Esq. ,  (after- 
wards a  Brigadier-General)  is  spoken  of  as 
the  Commissioner  of  Purchases  of  the 
Army  (April  5,  1780),  and  Reading 
Howelf  and  Archibald  Dick,  Esqs.,  as 
Assistants. 

Thomas  Dick,  Esq.,  son  of  Archibald, 
was  at  one  time  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Easton  Bar.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  Chester  county,  July  9,  1790,  and 
in  1798  returned  to  Chester.  He  married 
Phoebe  Brinton,  of  Chester  county,  and 
introduced  her  initial  B  into  his  name. 

The  late  Archibald  T.  Dick,  Esq.,  of 
the  Delaware  county  Bar,  resided  at  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  and  his  son  Franklin  A. 
Dick,  Esq.,  now  resides  in  Philadelphia. 

I  would  be  much  pleased  if  the  ' '  Friend ' ' 
who  wrote  to  the  Editor  of  the  RECORD, 
would  state  upon  what  authority  he  found 
the  statement  that  Dr.  Dick  was  a  native 
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of  Scotland,  as  the  family  do  not  know 
from  whence  his  father,  Archibald  Dick, 
came.  We  do  know  that  he  was  the 
owner  of  fine  blooded  horses,  imported 
from  England.  In  the  "  Pennsylvania 
Packet,"  of  May  4,  1772,  he  advertises 
that  he  has  purchased  the  ''noted  full- 
blooded  horse  DOVE,  imported  from  Eng- 
land by  Dr.  Hamilton,"  and  on  May  17, 
1773,  a  similar  notice  set  forth,  that  he 
has  at  "Marcus  Hook"  the  horse  PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER,  without  exception  the 
greatest  beauty  in  America,  and  in  the 
"Pennsylvania  Gazetteer  "  of  October  5, 
1769,  it  is  stated  "Mr.  Dick  entered  his 
Grey  Horse,  for  a  race  at  Centre  Course." 
"In  the  American  Stud  Book  it  is  stated 
that  Mr.  Dick  imported  from  England  the 
horse  "  SLIM." 

As  to  Dr.  Dick,  his  son,  we  only  know 
that  he  resided  at  or  near  Alexandria, 
Virginia.  That  he  was  a  physician  of 
skill  and  high  standing,  and  a  personal 
friend  of  President  Monroe,  and  attended 
General  Washington  in  his  last  illness. 
T.  HILL  MARTIN. 


BARBARA  FRIETCHIE. — In  the  RECORD 
for  November  is  an  interesting  article  on 
"Stonewall"  Jackson,  concluding  with  an 
account  of  Barbara  Frietchie,  as  based 
upon  John  G.  Whittier's  celebrated  poem. 
The  incidents  upon  which  this  poem  is 
founded  I  have  reason  to  believe  never 
occurred.  The  facts  of  the  story  as  I 
know  them  are  founded  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  a  lady  who  resided  during  the 
war  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  and  who  was 
in  a  position  to  know  the  whole  truth  of 
the  matter.  She  was,  in  fact,  acquainted 
with  the  aged  heroine,  and  accompanied 
her  to  the  gallery  when  her  photograph 
was  taken  after  her  name  had  been  made 
famous  by  Mr.  Whittier.  It  is  said  that 
Barbara  Frietchie,  a  staunch  friend  of  the 
Union  cause,  lived  in  a  family  whose  sym- 
pathies were  strongly  with  the  South,  and 
that  during  the  march  of  a  detachment  of 
Northern  troops  through  the  town,  Bar- 
bara Frietchie  waved  a  Union  flag  from 
her  window,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 


other  members  of  the  family  to  prevent 
her.  Mrs.  Southworth,  the  sensational 
romancist,  having  learned  these  facts, 
probably  slightly  colored  in  their  trans- 
mission from  mouth  to  mouth,  wrote  to  the 
poet  an  account  still  more  highly  colored, 
and  the  result  was  the  poem  which  has 
been  so  justly  admired.  If  this  statement 
is  erroneous,  and  if  the  poet's  account  is 
the  true,  one,  there  must  certainly  be  per- 
sons still  living  who  were  eye-witnesses  of 
the  occurrence,  and  Mr.  Whittier  himself 
must  be  able  to  give  his  authority  if  the 
one  herein  quoted  is  a  mistake  of  my  in- 
formant. The  editor  of  the  RECORD  also, 
if  I  mistake  not,  relates  the  story  as  a 
matter  of  history,  in  his  work  on  the 
Civil  War,  and  he  doubtless  can  furnish 
evidence  to  substantiate  it,  if  it  has  any 
foundation  in  reality.1  If,  however,  no 
such  testimony  can  be  procured,  the  poem 
of  Barbara  Frietchie  belongs  of  right 
among  the  beauties  of  romance,  not  the 
facts  of  history. 

F.  S.  D. 
Philadelphia. ' 

AMAZIAH  GOODWIN. — In  the  paper  giving 
the  names  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  pen- 
sioned soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  published 
in  the  "Record"  for  December,  1873, 
I  find  the  following  :  — 

"AMAZIAH  GOODWIN,  of  York,  Maine, 
is  presumed  to  have  died  in  the  latter  part 
of  1863,  when  he  would  have  been  nearly 
103  years  old.  Born  in  Somersworth,  N. 
H.,  where  he  volunteered  in  1776-7,  and 
was  engaged  in  various  services  at  Ports- 

1  When,  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  the  editor  of 
the  RECORD  was  in  Frederick,  he  made  the  sketch 
of  the  house  in  which  he  was  told  Barbara  Frietchie 
lived,  and  which  is  published  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Civil  War,"  page  466,  vol.  II.,  and  in  the 
RECORD,  page  497,  vol.  II.  Whilst  making  in- 
quiries concerning  the  event  in  question,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  house,  he  met  in  a  gro- 
cery store  a  woman  who  said  she  was  a  cousin  of 
Barbara,  and  gave  the  same  version  of  the  story  as 
that  in  Whittier's  poem.  The  editor  neglected  to 
take  the  name  of  his  informant,  who  appeared. to 
be  an  intelligent  woman,  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
He  did  not  suppose,  at  the  time,  that  any  question 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  stoiy  would  be  raised. 
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mouth,  N.  H.,  at  West  Point  and  Stony 
Point,  N.  Y.  ;  was  at  the  latter  place  at  the 
time  or  immediately  after  the  treason  of 
General  Arnold." 

Unless  there  were  two  soldiers  of  the 
name  from  York,  Maine,  in  the  Revolution, 
the  great  age  arrived  at  as  above  is  a  mis- 
take. On  page  35  of  "  The  Preble  Family 
in  America,  1636  to  1870,"  I  have  given, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Alexander  Mcln- 
tire,  of  York,  my  informant,  a  story  of 
Amaziah  Goodwin,  the  son  of  Samuel  and 
Judith  (Preble)  Goodwin,  who  was  born 
in  York,  April  22,  1739,  and  was  sergeant 
in  a  company  of  volunteers  raised  by  Capt. 
Derby,  in  1775.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775.  The 
following  is  the  story,  as  narrated  to  me  by 
Mr.  Mclntire  in  1850: — 

"  When  a  brisk  and  incessant  firing  was 
heard  from  Breed's  Hill  on  the  morning 
of  the  i7thof  June,  1775,  Col.  Scammon's 
regiment  was  held  in  readiness  to  march, 
and  every  moment  orders  were  expected  to 
march  to  Charlestown  Heights.  Time 
passed,  the  firing  increased,  but  no  orders 
came ;  at  length  Sergeant  Goodwin,  from 
his  great  anxiety  to  be  with  the  combat- 
ants, requested  Captain  Derby  to  permit 
him,  with  a  few  volunteers  from  the  compa- 
ny, to  march  to  the  heights.  Derby  refused, 
telling  him  all  would  soon  have  to  march. 
Again  Goodwin  asked,  and  to  go  alone, 
and  was  so  earnest  and  importunate  that 
Derby  consented  to  his  going,  provided  he 
could  obtain  the  consent  of  Col.  Scammon. 
Goodwin  sought  the  colonel,  and  would 
not  leave  him  till  he  obtained  his  written 
permit,  and  was  instructed  by  the  colonel, 
if  he  succeeded  in  reaching  our  lines,  to 
say  Col.  Scammon  was  waiting  orders  to 
march.  On  his  return  to  Captain  Derby, 
highly  delighted  with  his  success,  Joshua 
Grant  asked  the  captain's  permission  to  let 
him  accompany  Goodwin,  which,  as  they 
were  neighbors  and  particular  friends,  he 
granted,  but  would  allow  no  other  man  to 
leave  the  company. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  the  two  friends 
were  on  the  battle-ground.  Before  reach- 
ing the  lines,  when  several  rods  distant 


from  the  American  intrench  merits,  Good- 
win received  a  musket-ball  in  the  neck, 
which  nearly  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
As  he  recovered  himself,  Grant  asked  if  he 
was  wounded.  Goodwin  replied  that  he 
did  not  know,  but  on  untying  his  necker- 
chief, he  found  the  ball  buried  in  the  knot 
which  fastened  it  to  his  neck.  They  then 
both  went  into  the  lines  and  there  re- 
mained, using  their  muskets,  and  were 
among  the  last  that  left  the  hill." 

In  1819  Mr.  Mclntire  made  out  a  decla- 
ration for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  pen- 
sion for  Sergeant  Grant,  who  then  related 
to  him  the  same  story,  and  added  :— 
"  Goodwin  has  gone,  and  don't  need  a 
pension.  If  he  had  had  command  of 
Scammon's  regiment,  'tis  my  opinion  that 
the  British  would  not  have  gained  posses- 
sion of  Bunker's  Hill." 

It  would  appear  from  this  story  that  this 
Amaziah  Goodwin  deceased  before  1819. 

Capt.  Wm.  F.  Goodwin,  U.  S.  A.,  under 
date  October  3d,  1870,  wrote  me: — 

"Amaziah  Goodwin  resided  in  York. 
The  site  of  the  house  he  lived  in  is  still 
visible,  and  the  old  well  near  it.  Ten 
days  since,  I  stood  by  it.  He  moved  from 
York  to  Limington,  Maine.  He  had  a 
second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 
He  had  four  children  by  his  first  wife." 

In  a  printed  genealogy  of  the  Good- 
wins, of  which  he  sent  me  a  proof-sheet, 
he  says  : — 

11  Amaziah  Goodwin,  the  son  of  Samuel 
Goodwin  and  Judith,  daughter  of  Benja- 
min Preble  (my  great-grandfather),  was 
born  April  22d,  1739;  an(^  married  first, 
Nov.  u,  1763,  Mary  Bracy,  of  York; 
second,  Nov.  21,  1778,  Sarah  Butler,  of 
Frenchman's  Bay." 

The  children  of  Amaziah  and  Mary 
(Bracy)  Goodwin  are  recorded  among  the 
baptisms  of  the  church  records  at  York,  as 
follows : — 


June  19,  1777,  Mary,      dau.  of  Amaziah  and  Mary  Goodwin. 
"     ''       "       Samuel,  son  "  "  " 

ames,      "  "  "  " 


Feb.  7,  1778,     A  son,  I  think,          " 

These  children  are  evidently  entered  on 
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the  records  at  the  dates  named,  from  me- 
mory, by  the  clergyman. 

By   his   second  wife,    Sarah  Butler,  his 
children  were  : — 

Amaziah,    born    Feb.    22,    1784;    died 
Jan.  15,  1870. 

William,   Sarah,  Louisa,  Jeremiah,  Bar- 
tholomew. 

G.  H.  P. 


WHO  WAS  THE  AUTHOR  ? — In   the   year 
1787,    Mathew    Carey     published    in    the 


"Pennsylvania     Herald"     the     following 
lines.     Who  was  the  author  ? 

ON  THE  PILLARS  OF  THE  GALLERY  AT   MOUNT 

VERNON. 

Eight  columns  here  his  humble  roof  adorn, 
But  on  thirteen  his  ponderous  fame  is  borne. 
Our  simple  forms  the  silver  floods  reflect, 
Their  towering  heads  the  mighty  world  affect. 
His  mind  serene,  and  strong,  like  yonder  waves 
As  clear,  as  deep,  adorns  the  land  it  saves. 
Potowmack  rears  his  hoary  head  well  pleased 
To  view  the  heroe  which  his  banks  has  raised, 
And  the  wronged  genius  of  th'  Atlantic  shore, 
Proud  of  her  son — forgets  the  ills  she  bore. 
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[JAMES  WILKINSON. a] 
Philadelphia,  Dec.   29,  1815. 

Dear  Fnend: — 

Your  letter  of  the  1/j.th  inst.  has  just 
come  to  hand,  and  extorts  from  me  the 
confession  of  my  delinquency.  I  am  in 
debt  to  you  two  letters,  and  have  no  plea 

1  James  Wilkinson  was  a  native  of  Maryland, 
where  he  was  born  in  1757.  He  studied  the  medical 
art  in  Philadelphia,  and  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  he  hastened  to  Cambridge  and  entered  the 
army  as  Captain  in  Read's  New  Hampshire  regi- 
ment. He  was  with  Arnold  in  the  Northern  De- 
partment in  1776;  was  in  the  battles  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  and  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
he  was  sent  by  Gates  to  Congress  with  a  verbal  ac- 
count of  that  event.  He  was  then  on  Gates's  staff  as 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Northern  Army.  For 
that  service  he  was  breveted  Brigadier-General, 
and  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  War. 
Joining  with  Gates  in  his  intrigues  against  Wash- 
ington, he  left  the  Board  of  War  and  was  made 
Clothier-General  of  the  army.  Settling  in  Ken- 
tucky after  the  war,  he  became  active  in  civil  and 
military  affairs  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Continu- 
ing in  the  military  service,  he  was  active  in  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  and  in  1792  was  commis- 
sioned a  Brigadier-General,  and  in  1798  was  made 
General-in-Chief  of  the  Army.  As  joint  commis- 
sioner with  Governor  -Claiborne,  he  received 
Louisiana  from  the  French  in  1803,  and  was  made 
Governor  of  that  Territory  in  1805.  He  success- 
fully opposed  and  exposed  the  revolutionary  schemes 
of  Burr  in  the  Southwest,  and  in  the  spring  of  1813 
was  commissioned  a  Major-General .  After  per- 
forming good  service  in  the  Gulf  region,  he  was 


to  offer  for  my  silence  but  the  variety,  ex- 
tent and  pressure  of  my  engagements. 
Keep  the  Prospectus2  until  I  call  for  it, 
and  pray  extend  it  all  in  yonr  power  ;  my 
friends  in  other  quarters  are  making  exer- 
tions to  render  it  highly  profitable  to  me. 
Four  subscribers  only  in  your  towns  and 
villages  each,  would  make  400  or  500. 

ordered  to  the  Northern  frontier,  where  he  was 
unsuccessful  as  a  leader,  owing  partly  to  his  in- 
temperate habits  and  constant  disagreement  with 
General  Wade  Hampton.  On  the  reduction  of  the 
army  in  1815,  he  was  discharged,  and  immediately 
set  about  writing  that  remarkable  book,  in  three 
volumes ,  entitled  "Memoirs  of  my  own  Times," 
in  the  publication  of  which  he  was  assisted  pe- 
cuniarily, by  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  (the 
Patroon)  of  Abany,  who  also  subscribed  for  fifty 
copies  of  the  work.  The  first  volume  only  con- 
tain "Memoirs"  proper,  the  other  two  being 
taken  up  with  documents  and  details  of  a  court- 
martial  by  which  he  was  tried  in  1811,  on  charges 
of  having  received  bribes  from  Spain  and  of  compli- 
city with  Burr,  and  by  which  he  was  acquitted. 
Having  acquired  large  estates  in  Mexico,  he 
went  to  that  country,  where  he  died  near  the  city  of 
Mexico,  on  the  28th  December  1825.  General 
Wilkinson  was  elegant  in  person  and  manners,  full 
of  strong  prejudices,  unsparing  and  often  unjust  in 
his  judgment  and  expressions  concerning  his  op- 
ponents, and 'not  always  scrupulous  as  to  facts  in 
mantaining  his  opinions.  The  above  letter  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  usual  free  comments  on  the  char- 
acters of  his  cotemporaries. — [ED.] 

2  Prospectus    of   his  "  Memoirs,"    which    were 
published  by  subscription,  in  1816. — [Eo.] 
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When  the  assembly  meets  you  will  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  collect  such  facts  respect- 
ing the  dirty  Dog,  Brown,1  as  may  enable 
me  to  exhibit  him-  to  the  public  in  his  true 
character  as  an  indelible  reproach  to  the 
contemptible  cuckold  who  made  him  and 
a  dishonor  to  the  cloth  he  wears. 

I  am  obliged  by  your  little  detail  of 
operations  at  Queens  Town,  and  must  re- 
quest of  you  to  extend  it  to  the  minutiae, 
which  may  enable  me  to  give  a  clear  au- 
thentic sketch  of  the  Campaign.  I  de- 
light in  virtue,  and  to  render  justice  to 
Gen.  Van  .Rensselaer,  'will  be  to  indulge 
my  dominant  passion. 

Give  me  a  succinct  account  of  the  place 
in  all  its  parts — the  orders  issued,  the  force 
employed  or  to  be  employed  at  the  various 
points  of  attack,  the  means  prepared  for 
the  execution,  the  force  actually  engaged 
on  the  adverse  side,  our  force  which  re- 
mained unengaged  at  Lewis  Town  and  un- 
der Smyth.2  I  never  heard  of  the  plan 
before,  but  it  was  most  judiciously  con- 
ceived and  could  not  have  failed  if,  as  you 
say,  all  had  done  their  Duty.  You  must 
spare  no  pains  to  collect  facts  and  docu- 
ments to  enable  me  to  illustrate  this  trans- 


1  General  Jacob  Brown,  whose  better  conduct  in 
the  war  had   made  Wilkinson's  failures  more  con- 
spicuous ;  therefore  the  latter  was  Brown's  jealous 
enemy. — [Eo.] 

2  Alexander   Smyth,  a   native    of    Ireland,  who 
lived  in  Virginia,  and  who   entered  the  American 
army  in  1808.     In  1812  he  held  the  commission  of 
Brigadier-General,  but  his    incompetence  on  the 
Niagara  frontier  was  so  conspicuous,  that  he  was  soon 
removed  from  the  army.     He  was  afterward  a  mem- 
ber of   Congress,  and  died  in  Woshington   City  in 
1830.     General   Smyth's  military  bulletins   on  the 
frontier  were  ridiculous  because  of  their  bombast 
and  great  promises,  suceeded  by  small  performance. 
A  wag  published  a  squib  in  the  New  York  "  Even- 
ing  Post,"  concerning  "  General  Smyth's  Bulletin 
No.  2,"  as  follows: — 

"Just  so!   (and  every  wiser-head 

The  likeness  can  discover,) 
We  put  a  chestnut  in  the  fire, 

And  pull  the  embers  over ; 
A  while  it  waxes  hot  and  hotter, 

And  eke  begins  to  hop, 
And  after  much  confounded  pother, 

Explodes  a  mighty  Pop!" 
8  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Chrystie,  who  arrived 


action,  which  the  prejudiced  and  factious 
labor  to  misrepresent.  A  Captain  Roach 
of  this  city,  who  was-  greatly  wounded  in 
the  affair,  speaks  most  highly  of  Christie  j3 
says  he  charged  the  4ist  B.  Reg4  and 
killed  Brock.  I  wish  you  to  be  extremely 
particular  in  what  relates  to  yourself;  in- 
dulge no  false  modesty  when  speaking  to  a 
Father  and  a  Friend  ;  speak  of  yourself  as 
a  third  person,  and  conceal  no  word  or 
act.  A  diagram  of  the  theatre  on  which 
this  piece  was  acted,  would  be  acceptable, 
to  show  the  River,  the  opposite  heights, 
the  crossing  of  your  detachment,  Queens 
Town  and  Lewis  Town,  the  Enemy's 
position,  and  the  shifting  of  the  scene 
from  the  attack  to  the  surrender.  Wool 
knows  much  of  this  operation,  as  does 
Malcolm,4  and  what  they  say  will  be 
credited.  I  am  the  more  particular  on 
this  subject,  because  I  have  been  just  in- 
formed that  a  summary  view  of  the  late 
war  will  be  out  in  a  few  days,  in  which 
justice  will  not  be  rendered,  either  to 
yourself  or  the  Patroon.5 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  tell  you  that 
my  friend  Duane,6  without  changing  his 
principles,  has  found  himself  compelled  to 

on  the  battle-field  at  Queenstown  Heights  (Oct.  13, 
1812)  in  the  afternoon,  and  took  command  of  the 
1 3th  regiment,  when  Captain  John  E.  Wool,  who 
had  led  the  charge  in  which  Brock  was  killed  in 
the  forenoon,  retired  across  the  river,  for  a  bullet 
had  passed  through  both  his  thighs,  and  he  had 
been  bleeding  and  fighting  many  hours.  Captain 
Wool  was  the  brave  General  Wool  of  our  clay, 
whose  last  military  exploit  was  the  taking  of  Nor- ' 
folk  from  the  Confederates,  in  the  late  Civil  War. 
Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer,  to  whom  this 
letter  was  written,  had  been  severely  wounded  and 
taken  from  the  field  early  in  the  morning,  and 
Captain  Wool,  the  senior  officer,  in  the  absence  of 
Colonel  Chrystie,  took  command  of  the  storming 
party.  Van  Rensselaer  was  the  chief  of  the  ex- 
pedition. — [Eo.] 

4  Captain  Richard  M.  Malcolm,  of  the  I3th  regi- 
ment.    He  was  also  wounded  in  one  of  his  thighs 
by  a  musket-ball. — [ED.  ] 

5  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the   last  of 
the  patroons  or  proprietors  of  manors  held  under 
the  laws  of  primogeniture,  in    the  state    of  New 
York.— [Eo.] 

6  Colonel  William  Duane,   who  was  born  near 
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abandon  the  ruling  powers,  because  of  the 
secrecy,  hypocrisy  and  perfidy  with  which 
all  their  projects  are  masqued.  He  has 
exposed  Dallas1,  who  is  the  greatest  scoun- 
drel of  the  pack,  for  no  other  cause,  but 
because  he  has  talents  to  be  so,  and  he  will 
expose  and  oppose  Madison  and  Monroe 
without  reserve.  They  are,  in  fact,  sap- 
ping the  Constitution  to  extend  their  influ- 
ence, to  increase  their  patronage,  and  per- 
petuate the  Presidency  in  Virginia  and  the 
Southern  states  ;  and  if  we  cannot  accom 
plish  a  resurrection  of  public  virtue  and  a 
recurrence  to  first  principles,  the  glorious 
fabric  established  on  the  blood  of  your  an- 
cestors will  be  prematurely  demolished. 
Jackson,  Tompkins  and  Crawford2  are 
spoken  of  for  President,  as  well  as  Mon- 
roe. The  first  is  the  only  man  among 
them  who  possesses  a  spark  of  honor,  in- 
dependence and  disinterested  patriotism, 
but  his  education,  habits  and  manners  unfit 
him  for  the  office.  Clinton3  is  the  only 
character  who  can  save  the  country,  and 
if  your  state  will  make  him  Governor  and 
support  him  for  the  Presidency,  Pennsyl- 
vania will  join  you  and  he  will  be  elected, 
as  you  may  count  on  the  full  vote  of  Mary- 
land and  Delaware. 

I  am  determined  to  expose  the * 

by  the  publication  of  his  correspondence 
with  me  when  at  Waterford,  and  bringing 
it  in  contrast  with  his  letter  to  Armstrong. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  this  last  rascal  is 
about,  and  what  his  full-blooded  scoundrel 
Brother  Ambrosia  means  to  do  ?  I  have 
no  secrets  at  present,  as  I  care  for  nought 

Lake  Champlain,  in  the  state  of  New  York  ;  taken 
to  Ireland  by  his  widowed  mother  and  there  well 
educated  ;  amassed  a  fortune  in  India,  which  was 
confiscated  because  of  the  opposition  to  the  local 
government,  of  a  newspaper  called  "  The  World," 
which  he  edited,  and  in  1795  came  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  ably  edited  the  "  Aurora,"  the  leading 
organ  of  the  Democratic  party.  That  was  in  1798, 
and  he  continued  its  editor  until  1822.  Colonel 
Duane  died  in  Philadelphia  in  November,  1835. — 

[ED.] 

1  Alexander  James  Dallas,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury  and  War  Departments  at  the  time' 
when  this  letter  was  written.  By  his  patriotic  and 
energetic  labors  from  the  autumn  of  1814,  he  had 
placed  the  finances  of  the  country  on  a  safe  founda- 


under  Heaven  but  truth,  virtue,  honor  and 
my  friends  ;.  and  therefore  it  is  merely  to 
conceal  from  my  enemies  that  they  may 
not  profit  by  a  knowledge  of  my  opinions 
and  designs,  which  induces  me  to  caution 
you  to  reserve.  My  respectful  regards  to 
your  dear  good  lady  and  your  daughters. 
Ever  Yours, 


Col.  S.  VAN  RENSSELAER. 

Direct  your  letters  in  future  to  Frank- 
ford,  Pennsylvania,  as  I  now  live  at  the 
three-mile  stone,  near  the  Red  Hart,  on 
the  road  to  the  city. 


[WILLIAM  THOMPSON. 5] 

From  the  collection  of  Rev.  Dr.    Murry,  of  Car- 
lisle, Pa. 

Phila.,  \^th  March,  1781. 
Dr.  Magaw, 

I  got  to  the  city  Thursday  last,  very  un- 
well, owing  to  my  getting  wet  sundry 
times  on  the  Road.  I  am  recovering,  and 
hope  soon  to  be  quite  hearty.  I  have  not, 
as  yet,  been  able  to  do  anything  with  my 
own  or  your  Acck,  and  have  my  doubts 
about  succeeding  with  either,  at  this  time. 

The  news  of  the  Day  is  that  a  large 
Fleet  and  Army  from  France,  are  said  to 
be  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  Torys  say  it 
is  a  Fleet  from  New  York.  A  few  Hours 
will  determine  which  it  is.6  The  taking 

tion.  These  were  in  a  deplorable  state  when  he 
entered  the  Treasury  Department.  He  was  a  po- 
litical opponent  of  Wilkinson,  and  that  was  suffi- 
cient to  draw  forth  his  calumny. — [En.] 

2  General  Andrew  Jackson,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins 
and  William  H.  Crawford. 

3  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  was  elected   Governor 
of  the  state  of  New  York  in  1817.     Being  opposed 
to   the  war,   he  was   the  peace  candidate   for  the 
presidency  in  1 812,  when  Madison  was  elected. — 

[ED.] 

4  The  name  is  illegible. 

5  For  a  brief  sketch  of  General  William  Thomp- 
son, see  RECORD,  vol.  II.  page  — . 

6  Only  a   sixty-four  gun-ship  and  two  frigates, 
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of  St.  Enstatia  is  a  severe  stroke  on  the 
American  Trade.  Fifty  American  Vessels 
were  loaded  and  ready  to  sail,  when  Rod- 
ney attacked  the  Place,  15  of  which  were 
from  Philadelphia.1 

Everybody  in  good  spirits  and  sure  that 
Cornwallis  will  be  taken  before  he  can 
reach  the  sea-shore  at  any  place.  And  it 
is  brought  that  the  Marquis  will  soon  have 
Arnold  and  his  Garrison  in  safe  Posses- 
sion.2 

The  affair  of  my  Rank  is  not  yet  men- 


tioned in  Congress,  but  I  have  reason  to 
believe  I  shall  have  every  justice  done  me. 

I  inclose  you  a  paper,  and  am,  with  my 
high  Compliments  to  Mrs.  Magaw  &  all 
friends  at  Carlisle. 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 


Sir:- 


[JOHN    BRADSTREET.3] 

Albany,  June  2,  1764. 


Having  on  many  occasions  experienced 
your  zeal  and  attachment  for  his  Majestys 
service,  and  the  Public  welfare,  I  do 
hereby  put  into  your  care  and  charge,  all 
and  everything  now  in  my  care,  as  D.  Q. 
M.  General,  aud  you  will  deliver  nothing 
to  any  person  whatsoever,  but  by  an  or- 

P.  S.— Collect    all  the 
public   debts   against    my 
return  and  acquaint  Gen-  ^~ 
eral  Gage  of  this  appoint-  f 
ment.  V^ 

To  Mr.  PHILIP  SCHUYLER. 


der  from,  or  directed  from  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief.  You  will  mind  to  forward 
to  Schenectady  or  Crown  Point  anything 
directed  to  be  sent  thither. 

If  the  wood  does  not  hold  out  for  the 
troops  the  usual  summer  allowance,  you 
must  provide  so  that  they  do  not  want. 
All  persons  employed  under  my  command 
as  D.  Q.  M.  General,  are  hereby  com- 
manded to  obey  your  orders. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 


under  Admiral  de  Tilley,  who  had  been  detached 
from  Newport  to  capture  Arnold,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  a  British  and  Tory  marauding  force  in 
Virginia. — [Eo.] 

1  Admiral  Rodney  with  a  British  land  force  un- 
der  General   Vaugham,   had   lately    captured   the 
Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  a  small  West  India 
island,  very  wealthy,  and  of  considerable  commer- 
cial importance.     The  value  of  the  captured  mer- 
chandise was   estimated   at   $15,000,000,   besides 
250  vessels,  many  of  them  with  rich  cargoes  on 
board.     It   had   free  ports,  and  was   the   general 
depot  of  West  Indian  and  American  products.  — 

[ED.] 

2  La   Fayette,  Baron   de    Steuben   and  General 
Wayne  were   then  in  Virginia,  at  the  head  of   a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  to  oppose  Cornwallis, 
who  had  joined  Arnold  in  ravaging  the  State.    But 
the  Earl  was  not  driven  from  the  Virginia  penin- 
sula until  July,  nor  captured  until  October. — [ED.] 

3  John  Biadstreet  was,  at  the  time  this  letter  was 


written,  fifty-three  years  of  age,  having  been  born 
in  1711.  In  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg, 
Cape  Breton,  in  1745,  he  was  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  Colonel  PepperelFs  regiment  of  New 
York  troops.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  to- 
pography and  the  condition  of  Louisbourg  and  its 
vicinity,  and  was  extremely  useful  in  giving  infor- 
mation as  to  the  best  point  of  attack.  Bradstreet 
was  made  a  Captain  in  the  British  regular  army  the 
same  year,  and  in  1746  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  St.  John's  Newfoundland.  He  was 
active  in  the  Quarter-masters  Department  during 
the  French  and  Indian  war  form  1754  to  1762,  and 
was  from  1758  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Army.  He  served  through  the  war  and  re- 
mained in  the  army  receiving  the  commission  of 
Colonel  in  1762,  and  Major-General  in  1772.  The 
charge  which  he  gave  to  Schuyler,  in  this  letter, 
was  in  consequence  of  his  going  as  a  leader 
against  the  Western  Indians,  with  whom  he  nego- 
tiated a  treaty  of  peace  in  September  the  same 
year. — [ED.] 
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SOCIETIES  AND  THEIR  PROCEEDINGS. 


SOUTHERN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  —  A 
meeting  was  held  in  Baltimore  on  the 
evening  of  the  yth  of  February,  in  behalf 
of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  which 
was  largely  attended,  and  at  which  there 
was  manifested  great  interest  in  the  pro- 
posed labors  of  that  Society,  which  have 
for  their  avowed  object  the  collection  of 
undoubted  facts  concerning  the  late  Civil 
War,  and  the  correction  of  errors  in  state- 
ments made  by  historians  of  that  War. 
This  is  a  laudable  object,  for  truth  should 
be  courted  assiduously,  at  all  times,  and 
especially  in  teaching  posterity  concerning 
contemporary  events.  Among  the  speakers 
on  that  occasion  were  S.  Teakle  Wallis, 
of  Baltimore,  and  Wade  Hampton,  of 
South  Carolina.  Both  gentlemen  are  en- 
titled to  a  candid  hearing,  for  both  were 
active  participants  in  the  war,  the  former 
in  civil  life  and  the  latter  in  military 
life. 

Mr.  Wallis  entered  very  warmly  into  the 
contest  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
speakers  on  the  platform  erected  in  Monu- 
ment Square,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
when  citizens  of  Baltimore  attacked  Mas- 
sachusetts troops  in  April,  1861.  With 
Mayor  Brown,  W.  P.  Preston,  and  others, 
standing  under  a  white  flag  bearing  the 
arms  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Wallis  assured  the 
citizens  that  no  more  Northern  troops 
should  pass  through  that  town,  and  ad- 
vised them  to  pass  quietly  to  their  homes. 
He  was  one  of  a  committee  who  hast- 
ened to  have  an  interview  with  General 
Scott,  and  President  Lincoln,  at  Washing- 
ton, urging  upon  the  latter,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  a  course  of  policy  which 
would  give  peace  to  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially the  withdrawal  of  all  orders  contem- 
plating the  passage  of  troops  through  any 
part  of  Maryland  for  the  defence  of  the 
Capital. 

General  Hampton  is  a  very  popular  lead- 


er now,  as  he  was  during  the  civil  war,  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment at  that  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  nation, 
and,  therefore,  his  words  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  feelings 
of  the  people  he  represents.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  report  of  a  part  of  his  speech, 
given  in  a  New  York  journal  :— 

"By  the  co-operation  of  all  who  have 
not  lost  faith  or  hope  in  the  cause,  the  end 
will  be  secured.     Is  this  not  worth  strug- 
gling for  ?     Are  we  willing  that  the  hands 
that  usurped  our  institutions  should  stig- 
matize us  ?     Are  we  of  the  South  ashamed 
of  our  history?     No,  thank  God,  we  are 
not !     We  have  given  most  of  the  names 
that  illume  the  history  of  this  country,  and 
in  looking  through  the  annals  of  the  past 
are  proud  of  the  achievements  and  efforts 
exhibited  in  our  downfall.     When  shall  it 
all    be   blotted   out?     When   the   women 
cease  to  strew  flowers  on  the  graves  of 
their   dead,  and    when    Sydney  Johnson, 
Jackson  and  Lee  are  forgotten  ?  Shall  they 
who   are   sleeping    be   called   rebels  and 
traitors  ?     It  is  due  to  the  cause,  to  our- 
selves, to  our  forefathers,  our  children,  the 
living  and  the  dead,  that  we  place  our- 
selves right.     True,  I  believe,  if  we  wrote 
only  our  side,  we  might  make  mistakes, 
but  not  so  many,  by  any  means,  as  the 
other  side.     But  what  we  want,  and  will 
have,  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  us   God  ! 
This   Society  can  be  increased  in  useful- 
ness after  it  has  extended  to  every  town  in 
the  South,  and  carried  enthusiasm  to  every 
quarter;    the  archives  of   the  war  being 
gathered,  geographical,  topographical,  and 
other  studies  can  be  made.     Then  those 
who  say,  '<  I  want  to  hear  no  more  war,  I 
am  a  live  man,  and  don't  deal  in   dead 
issues,'  may  be  able  to  tell  in  what  way  the 
South  can  be  improved,  and  we  will  hear 
him. ' '    Hampton  also  said  that  he  had  been 
very  much  gratified  by  a  letter  from  a  Bos- 
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toniau,  asking  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member 
of  the  Southern  Historical  Society. 


NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — At 
the  regular  meeting  of  this  Society,  held 
on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  February,  an 
interesting  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Welling,  President  of  Columbia  College, 
Washington  City,  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  Documentary  Evidence  of  the  so-called 
Declaration  of  Independence,  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  the  people  of  Meck- 
lenberg  County,  N.  C.,  on  the  2oth  of 
May,  1775."  In  that  address  he  attempted 
to  show  that  the  alleged  Declaration  made 
on  that  day  was  spurious ;  but  that  a  series 
of  resolutions,  of  the  same  purport,  adopted 
at  a  convention  in  Mecklenberg  county, 
on  the  3ist  of., May,  1775,  were  genuine. 
The  RECORD  will  have  something  to  say 
on  that  subject  hereafter. 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI. — On  Mon- 
day evening,  the  23d  of  February,  the 
"  New  York  State  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati," celebrated  Washington's  Birthday 
(which,  this  year,  fell  on  Sunday),  at  Del- 
monico's,  in  New  York  City,  where  they 
had  a  sumptuous  dinner  and  several  good 
speeches.  In  the  absence  of  the  Hon. 
Hamilton  Fish,  the  President,  William  L. 
Popham,  the  Vice  President,  occupied  the 
chair.  There  were  about  seventy-five  per-  , 
sons  present,  including  invited  guests.  ' 
Among  the  latter  were  General  Silas  Casey 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Hart,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society;  Francis  Barber  Ogden,  of 
the  New  Jersey  Society,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812.  Let- 
ters of  regret  for  inability  to  be  present, 
from  several  distinguished  men,  among 
them  President  Grant,  were  read. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast  the  fol- 
lowing sentiments  were  proposed  and  re- 
sponded to,  as  follows  ;'"  The  Memory  of 
Washington,"  William  W.  W.  Evans; 
11  The  Memory  of  those  who  Founded  our 
Society;"  "The  Memory  of  our  De- 
ceased Brethren,"  John  W.  Greaton ; 
"  The  Memory  of  the  Gallant  Spirits  who 
Fell  on  the  Battle-fields  of  the  Revolution, 


and  in  our  Second  War  of  Independence," 
Gen.  Alexander  Webb,  of  the  New  York 
College;  "The  President  of  the  General 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,"  William  H. 
Crosby;  "Our  Sister  Societies,"  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Hart,  of  Massachusetts  Society ;  "  The 
Original  Thirteen  States,"  Charles  H. 
Ward;  "The  Church  and  our  Literary 
Institutions  —  Religion  and  Education," 
Rev.  Dr.  Hutton ;  "The  Army  and 
Navy,"  General  Silas  Casey.  In  response 
to  the  toast  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  read  the  President's 
letter  of  regret.  An  address  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Willett. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the 
Society  : — 

President. — Hamilton  Fish,  LL.  D. 

Vice  President. — William  L.  Popham. 

Secretary. — Rev.  Marinus  Willett,  D.  D. 

Treasurer. — John  W.  Greaton. 

Assistant    Treasurer.  —  Herbert    Gray 
Torrey. 

Chaplain. — Rev.    Mancius    S.   Hutton, 
D.  D. 

Physician. — Alexander  Clinton,  M.  D. 


FRIENDS'  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — The 
Friends  or  Quakers  of  Philadelphia  have 
formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  preserving  manuscripts  of 
every  kind  and  other  literary  productions 
which  may  throw  light  upon  the  history 
of  that  Society.  This  is  a  most  laudable 
movement,  and,  if  successfully  carried  on, 
will  do  much  toward  giving  additional  in- 
terest to  the  history  of  our  country,  for 
that  Society,  in  England  and  here,  have 
done  much  in  the  moral  work  of  moulding 
our  free  institutions.  They  have  done 
noble  work  in  the.  Christian  Church,  and 
in  the  formation  of  the  civilization  of  to- 
day. The  lofty  principles  of  the  Found- 
ers of  the  Society,  announced  in  all  their 
teachings  and  exhibited  in  much  of  their 
practice,  have  permeated  the  whole  body 
of  the  Christian  Church,  because  they  are 
grounded  in  justice,  mercy  and  truth,  the 
sure  foundation  of  Christianity  itself.  It 
must  be  conceded  by  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  daily  life  of  the  Friends, 
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as  a  body,  that  no  denomination  of  Chris- 
tian, considering  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  individuals  who  compose  that 
Church,  have  done  so  much  toward  the 
establishment,  in  American  society,  of 
true  Christianity  as  epitomized  by  the 
"  Golden  Rule,"  as  they.  This  is  saying 


much,  but  not  more  than  the  experience 
and  observatipn  of  the  writer  will  fully  war- 
rant him  in  saying.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Friends  elsewhere  will  organize  auxiliary 
or  independent  Historical  Societies,  and 
work  diligently  in  the  collection  of  his- 
torical materials. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 


To  CORRESPONDENTS. — Correspondents  of 
the  RECORD  will  please  send  their  communications 
to  the  EDITOR,  directed  to  "  The  Ridge,  Dover 
Plains  P.  O.,  N.  Y." 

CORRECTIONS. — With  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
vigilance,  it  seems  impossible  to  prevent  errors  of 
statement  as  well  as  typographical,  appearing  in  the 
RECORD.  Happily  its  character  is  such  that  errors 
occurring  in  one  number  may  be  corrected  in  a  sub- 
sequent number.  It  will  be  considered  a  favor 
when  errors  shall  be  pointed  out. 

In  the  January  number,  a  correspondent  stated 
that  Lindley  Murray,  the  grammarian,  was  born  in 
England.  Several  correspondents  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  RECORD  to  this  error.  One  at 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  (O.  B.  H.),  writes: — 
"  He  was  born  at  '  Dixon's  Ford,'  about  12  miles 
from  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania, 
then  Lancaster  county  (near  Hummelstown).  A 
great  family  of  Hurrays  were  there  from  1750  and  , 
on  until  after  the  Revolution.  Two  of  them  were 
colonels  in  it,  and  half-a-dozen  captains." 

Another,  of  the  same  city  (W.  H.  S.),  writes  : — 
"  How  or  where  this  information  was  derived,  we 
know  not,  but  we  do  know  that  Lindley  Murray, 
the  grammarian,  was  born  on  the  Swatara,  about  10 
miles  from  the  present  city  of  Harrisburg.  His 
father  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  locality. 
Heretofore  this  fact  has  never  been  disputed." 

A  correspondent  at  Harrisburg  calls  attention  to 
other  errors,  as  follows,  which  are  chiefly  typo- 
graphical : — 

"  On  page  13,  in  a  foot-note,  it  is  stated  that 
*  William  Bingham  was  the  first  United  States 
Senator  (with  William  Maclay)  from  Pennsylva- 
nia.' Robert  Morris  with  William  Maclay  were 
the  first. 

"  On  page  14,  in  a  foot-note  giving  the  names  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  last  General  Assembly 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  Samuel  Mackay 
should  be  Samuel  Maclay^  afterward  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  James  Finney  should  be  James 
Finley ;  T.  Chrogan  should  be  T.  Croghan ;  J. 
Medly  should  be  J.  Meily  ;  James  McCreighl  should 
be  James  Me Cr eight. 


A  POLISH  FLAG.— Early  in  the  current  year, 
Mr  Gustavus  Remak,  of  Philadelphia,  deposited  in 
the  National  Museum  in  the  Stale  House,  in  that 
city,  a  Polish  flag,  of  which  the  subjoined  letter 
gives  a  history.  The  name  and  deeds  of  Kos- 
ciuszko,  who  fought  under  a  banner  like  it,  for  the 
liberties  of  Poland  (and  which  he  never  forgot 
while  fighting  for  the  cause  of  liberty  in  America), 
as  well  as  those  of  Pulaski,  who  at  home  had 
fought  under  a  similar  banner,  gives  to  this  flag  an 
interest  to  Americans,  and  a  title  to  a  place  in  the 
National  Museum.  The  letter  is  dated  "  January 
12,  1874,"  and  is  addressed  to  Colonel  Etting, 
chairman  of  the  "  Committee  on  Restoration  of  In- 
dependence Hall,"  as  follows: — 

Dear  Sir :  In  response  to  your  note  of  the  8th 
instant,  referring  to  a  Polish  flag  now  in  your  keep- 
ing, I  proceed  to  give  you  the  facts  connected  with 
its  history  as  far  as  I  remember  them. 

During  my  thirty-five  years'  residence  in  this 
city,  I  have  occasionally  been  engaged  with  others 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  rendering  aid  to 
patriots  of  the  Polish  cause,  or  in  assisting  their 
helpless  widows  and  orphans.  Although  entirely 
and  exlusively  devoted  to  American  linstitutions, 
my  heart  could  never  refuse  a  hearing  to  the  op- 
pressed men,  women  and  children  in  the  far  distant 
country  of  my  nativity.  The  Polish  residents  of 
Philadelphia  (perhaps  not  quite  thirty  in  number) 
formed,  some 'years  ago,  a  Polish  Association,  and 
celebrated  for  the  last  time,  I  think,  on  the  3Olh  of 
November,  1863,  the  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Rev- 
olution of  1830,  by  a  dinner,  at  which,  by  the  unani- 
mous and  urgent  request  of  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation, I  presided  and  which  was  attended  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  this  city,  including  some 
city  officials.  The  flag  now  in  your  keeping — a 
fac  simile  of  the  standard  of  ancient  Poland  (under 
which  the  great  Sobieski,  in  1673,  defeated  the 
Turks  and  saved  Vienna  and  Europe  from  the 
sword  of  the  Saracen) — was  made  in  this  city  for 
the  Polish  Association,  by  Messrs.  Horstmann,  and 
was  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
celebration.  From  that  time  until  within  a  few 
weeks,  I  had  not  seen  it,  having,  in  fact,  for  the 
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last  ten  years,  scarcely  seen  a  member  of  the  Polish 
Association,  which  has  ceased  to  exist.  It  appears 
that  the  flag,  having  been  in  charge  of  a  member 
of  the  Association,  who  died  several  years  ago,  was 
temporarily  placed  in  charge  of  the  Commissioner 
of  City  Property. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  I  was  called  upon  by  a 
Pole,  resident  of  this  city,  who  expressed  the  ap- 
prehension that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  obtain 
it  surreptitiously  and  without  the  consent  of  those 
who  had  contributed  to  it,  and  begging  me  to  in- 
tercede. I  called  upon  Mr.  Pugh,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  City  Property,  and  we  found  the  flag  in 
the  steeple  of  the  State-House,  or  rather  in  the 
room  occupied  by  the  bell-ringer.  The  Pole,  on 
behalf  of  his  countrymen,  expressed  the  wish  that 
I,  as  the  largest  contributor,  should  have  it,  and 
take  it  to  my  house.  I  preferred,  however,  pre- 
senting it  to  the  National  Museum. 

The  ancient  standard  of  Poland — a  country  that 
gave  the  services  of  the  great  Kosciuszko  and  the 
blood  of  Pulaski  to  the  cause  of  American  Inde- 
pendence— seems  to  deserve  a-  place  in  an  Ameri- 
can National  Museum. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GUSTAVUS  REMAK. 

A  MARVELLOUS  MOVEMENT. — A  movement  now 
in  progress  in  some  of  our  Western  States  will 
figure  in  our  history  as  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
events  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  social  life 
of  our  Republic.  It  is  a  warfare  upon  intemper- 
ance, by  women — a  sort  of  Amazonian  expedition 
against  a  monster  dragon  which  is  devouring  men's 
souls,  bodies  and  estates,  and  desolating  the  most 
beautiful  gardens  of  domestic  life,  all  over  the 
land.  The  war  has  been  undertaken  by  women, 
who  are  most  interested  in  the  destruction  olf  the 
dragon.  It  was  commenced  in  a  small  town  in 
Ohio,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  and  has 
spread  from  it,  in  every  direction,  like  an  infectious 
disease.  Large  numbers  of  women  are  now  en- 
gaged in  it,  not  only  in  small  towns  but  in  large 
cities,  like  Cincinnati.  They  hold  meetings  for 
prayer  and  exhertation,  not  in  churches  or  in  pub- 
lic halls,  but  in  the  streets  and  in  drinking  saloons. 
They  "  beard  the  lion  in  his  den."  They  form 
processions,  marching  through  the  streets;  and 
when  they  cannot  obtain  admission  to  a  saloon, 
they  kneel  down  on  the  side-walk  and  pray,  and 
stand  and  sing  hymns  before  the  shops  of  these 
pests  of  society.  They  have  already  succeeded  in 
closing  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  dram  sho^s, 
and  in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  have  caused  the 
conscience-stricken  keepers  to  sign  a  pledge  of 
total  abstinence  from  any  use  of  intoxicating  liquor 
as  a  beverage.  They  make  the  subject  a  great 
moral  question,  not  a  political  one.  They  ask  the 
selfish,  trading  polititions  to  stand  aloof,  for  the 
cause  is  too  holy  to  be  touched  by  their  unclean 
hands.  So  dignified,  so  lofty,  so  entirely  self-sac- 
rificing has  been  the  conduct  of  these  women,  that 


they  command  the  respect,  nay,  the  reverence  of 
every  good  citizen;  and  every  shaft  of  ridicule 
which  has  been  hurled  at,them  by  unthinking  writers 
and  speakers,  has  rebounded  from  their  polished 
shields  of  faith,  into  the  bosoms  of  their  assailants. 
Their  defiance  of  conventional  notions  of  pro- 
priety in  their  movement  attests  their  zeal  and 
heroism.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  (Feb.  23d) 
the  movement  is  spreading  all  over  the  Northwest, 
and  there  are  signs  of  auxiliary  movements  in 
Eastern  States.  It  reminds  one  of  those  mighty 
religious  convulsions  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
whole  communities,  even  whole  cities  would  be 
swept  by  them,  causing  all  business  to  be  suspended 
and  everything  to  be  controlled  by  that  reigning 
idea. 

When  we  consider  the  fact,  officially  stated,  that 
in  one  year  the  liquor  traffic  sends  100,000  persons 
to  prison;  reduces  200,000  children  to  a  state 
worse  than  that  6f  orphanage ;  sends  60,000  peo- 
ple to  a  drunkard's  grave,  and  makes  600,000 
drunkards,  the  importance  of  destroying  the  mon- 
ster, is  apparent.  And  it  is  equally  apparent  that 
these  women  mean  to  kill  the  dragon.  The  saloon 
keepers  in  Shelbyville,  Ohio,  gave  the  women  pub- 
lic warning,  that  if  they  interfered  with  their  busi- 
ness by  obstructing  their  side-walks  by  their  prayer 
meetings,  they  or  their  husbands  would  be  prose- 
cuted for  damages.  The  women  replied: — 

"  Gentlemen,  you  threaten  us.  We  answer  in  the 
kindness  of  our  hearts.  You  warn  us  to  cease 
praying  and  singing  in  the  vicinity  of  your  saloons, 
because,  as  you  suggest,  it  causes  a  loss  of  money 
to  you.  Permit  us  to  answer  by  saying  that  it  is 
you-  who  are  destroying  our  property,  consuming 
our  resources,  interfering  with  our  peace,  sapping 
our  health,  blocking  up  our  side-walks  and  streets 
with  your  drunken  men,  and  putting  us  to  tens  of 
thousands-  of  dollars  expense  to  restrain  and  punish 
the  criminals  you  make." 

FISH  CULTURE. — The  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  Illinois,  recommended  the  Legislature  of 
that  State  to  take  measures  for  stocking  its  waters 
with  useful  food  fishes. 

BIRDS. — A  catalogue  of  American  birds,  lately 
made,  shows  that  there  are  about  4000  species  on 
the  American  continent,  from  the  North  polar 
waters  to  Cape  Horn. 

FISHING. — Herr  Von  dem  Boone,  announces  in 
a  Berlin  paper,  that  he  is  engaged  on  an  extensive 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  fishing  with  the  hook  and 
line,  as  used  in  England  and  in  this  country. 

WASHINGTON'S  HONORS. — A  correspondent 
quotes  the  following  superscription  : — "  George 
Washington,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,"  and  inquires  "At 
what  college  did  Washington  receive  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.  D.  ?"  He  also  inquires  :  "  Was 
Washington  a  marshal  of  France?" 

The  RECORD  is  not  aware  of  any   authentic  ac- 
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count  of  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws  hav- 
ing been  conferred  upon  Washington.  Nor  has  it 
a  knowledge  of  any  record  of  his  having  been 
made  a  marshal  of  France.  It  has  sometimes  been 
asserted,  but  upon  insufficient  authority,  that  he 
was  made  a  general  in  the  French  army,  so  that  he 
might  rank  Rochambeau,  when  he  came  with 
French  troops  to  America,  as  the  Count  was  a 
Lieutenant-general.  There  are  no  intimations  of 
such  appointment  in  any  official  documents  with 
which  the  writer  is  acquainted.  Two  days  after 
Rochambeau's  arrival  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington  announcing  that 
arrival,  which  opened  as  follows  :  "  Being  ordered 
by  the  King,  my  master,  to  come  and  put  myself 
under  your  command,  I  arrive  with  the  deepest 
feelings  of  submission,  of  zeal,  and  of  veneration 
for  your  person,  and  for  the  distinguished  talents 
which  you  display  in  supporting  an  ever  memorable 
war.  *  *  We  are  now,  Sir,  under  your 
command."  Rochambeau  seems  to  have  received 
a  simple  order  from  the  French  monarch  to  place 
himself  under  the  command  of  Washington.  That 
was  sufficient. 

Another  correspondent  writes  on  the  same  sub- 
ject :  "  In  a  portrait  of  Washington,  which  I  have 
seen,  where  he  is  represented  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  Revolution,  he  has  a  light  blue  ribbon 
worn  across  the  breast.  As  that  was  a  badge  of  a 
marshal  of -France,  is  it  not  presumptive  evidence 
that  Washington  had  received  such  appointment 
from  the  King?"  Our  correspondent  will  find,  by 
turning  to  column  1662  of  volume  II.,  Fourth  Series 
of  Force's  American  Archives,  a  General  Order, 
dated  "  Headquarters,  Cambridge,  July  14,  1775, 
Countersign,  Inverness"  in  which  is  the  following 
sentence : — 

"  There  being  something  awkward  as  well  as  im- 
proper in  the  General  Officers  being  stopped  at  the 
outposts,  asked  for  passes  by  the  sentries,  and  obliged 
often  to  send  for  the  officer  of  the  Guard  (who,  it 
sometimes  happens,  is  as  much  unacquainted  with 
the  Generals  as  the  private  men)  before  they  can 
pass  in  or  out,  it  is  recommended  to  both  officers 
and  men,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
persons  of  all  the  officers  in  general  command ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  to  prevent  mistakes,  the  Gen- 
eral Officers  and  their  Aides-de-camp  will  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  following  manner:  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief by  a  light  blue  ribband  worn 
across  the  breast  between  his  coat  and  waistcoat ; 
the  Majors  and  Brigadier-generals  by  a  pink  rib- 
band, worn  in  like  manner ;  the  Aides-de-camp  by 
a  green  ribband." 

An  ingenious  attempt  has  been  made  to  discover 
the  origin  of  this  "  ribbon  of  blue,"  in  which  one 
writer  directs  the  inquirer  to  some  facts  inthehistory 
of  the  Scotch  Covenanters.  He  alludes  to  the  his- 
torical fact  that  when  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of 
Sweden,  was  fighting  vigorously  for  Protestantism, 
many  Scotchmen  joined  his  standard.  His  favorite 


corps  were  clad  in  buff  and  blue.  Leslie  and  others 
who  were  in  the  Swedish  army  at  that  time,  brought 
back  to  Scotland  the  highest  veneration  for  the 
Protestant  champion,  and  he  and  others  wore  the 
uniform  of  buff  and  blue,  in  the  troubles  that  en- 
sued in  that  country.  Some  of  the  shrewd  Scotch 
clergy  of  the  famous  League  and  Covenant,  whose 
banner  of  blue  bore  the  arms  of  Scotland,  turned 
this  to  advantage,  by  associating  that  banner  and 
its  motto:  "For  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant," 
with  the  holy  warfare  of  Gustavus.  Either  from  the 
causes  just  mentioned,  or  from  a  freak  of  fancy, 
the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  Covenant  wore  buff 
coats  and  blue  scarfs,  "  and  the  private  men,"  says 
the  historian,  "  wore  a  blue  ribbon  for  the  horse- 
men around  their  necks,  with  the  spanners  [wrench- 
es] of  their  firelocks  in  place  of  an  order  or  medal, 
and  the  footmen  a  bunch  of  blue  ribbons  on  their 
flat  blue  bonnets."  It  is  further  stated  that  the 
ladies  of  Aberdeen,  opposed  to  the  League,  put 
blue  ribbons  around  the  necks  of  their  lap-dogs, 
and  called  them  "  Covenanters." 

Because  Washington  had,  at  the  time  of  issuing 
the  order,  just  taken  command  of  a  band  of  patriots, 
engaged  in  supporting  a  "  League  and  Covenant" 
against  the  oppressions  of  that  same  England,  it  is 
suggested  that  his  mind  naturally  turned  to  the  old 
Scotch  League  and  Covenant,  whose  leaders  wore 
a  "  ribbon  of  blue,"  and  that,  therefore,  he  chose 
that  for  his  own  badge.  The  parole,  "  Inverness," 
is  pointed  to  as  another  fact  in  support  of  this 
theory.  It  is  the  name  cf  an  ancient  Scotch  town, 
near  which  stood  a  castle  wherein,  some  suppose, 
Macbeth  murdered  Duncan,  and  which  was  des- 
troyed by  Malcolm,  King  of  the  Scots,  up  to  whom 
the  pedigree  of  Washington  has  been  traced.  This 
is  mere  speculation,  but  is  noteworthy  in  this  con- 
nection. It  seems  to  be  settled,  in  the  absence  of 
affirmative  testimony,  that  Washington  was  neither 
a  Doctor  of  Laws  nor  a  Marshal  of  France. 

THE  STATUE  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. — The  fact 
that  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Na- 
tional Senate,  the  fine  bronze  statute  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  life-size  (which,  for  forty  years  has  stood 
in  the  open  air  in  Washington  city),  will  be  prop- 
erly cared  for,  should  be  a  subject  for  congratula- 
tion. It  was  made  by  the  celebrated  French  sculp- 
tor, David,  by  order  and  at  the  expense  of  the  late 
Commodore  Uriah  Levy,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  by  him  presented  to  our  government.  It  was 
modelled,  chiefly,  from  a  portrait  of  Jefferson  painted 
by  the  late  Thomas  Sully,  of  Philadelphia,  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  Lafayette.  It  had  passed  the 
nice  criticism  of  that  friend  of  America,  as  to  its 
likeness.  This  fact,  and  the  known  accuracy  of 
Sully  in  portraiture,  makes  this  statue  of  rare  value. 
It  is  regarded  by  the  most  competent  artists,  as  one 
of  the  best  statues  in  the  possession  of  our  govern- 
ment. It  will  probably  be  placed  in  the  Hall  of 
Statuary  in  the  Capitol,  where  it  will  shame  others 
of  much  greater  pretensions. 
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OBITUARY. 


NICHOLAS  P.  TRIST. 

The  American  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
signed  at  Guadeloupe  Hidalgo,  in  January,  1848, 
Nicholas  P.  Trist,  died  at  his  residence  in  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia,  on  the  I2th  of  February.  Mr. 
Trist  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  went  to  Louisi- 
ana in  early  life,  from  which  state  he  entered  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  as  a  cadet.  He 
was  graduated  there  in  1818,  and  the  following 
year  became  Assistant  Professor  of  French  in  that 
institution.  He  did  not  enter  the  army.  Mr.  Trist 
married  a  grand-daughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson; 
and  he  was  a  great  favorite  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
for  whom  he  acted  as  private  secretary  when  the 
general  was  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  on  very  familiar  terms  with  the  President,  and 
formed  one  of  his  household.  Mr.  Trist  had  a 
great  reverence  for  the  hero,  and  gave  to  his  friends 
many  illustrations  of  the  goodness  of  Jackson's 
heart  and  Christian  character  concealed  under  a 
tather  rough  exterior.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Trist 
had  received  his  final  instructions  from  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  latter  had  retired  to  his  room  for  the 
night.  The  Secretary  had  occasion  to  go  to  the 
President's  room  afterward,  and  found  he  had  been 
engaged  in  religious  devotions.  On  a  small  table 
was  an  open  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  on  it  lay  the 
miniature  of  the  President's  wife,  in  a  locket  which 
he  always  carried  suspended  from  a  ribbon  around 
his  neck.  He  was  very  fervently  devoted  to  her. 

Mr.  Trist  was,  at  one  time,  American  consul  at 
Havana,  and  in  1845,  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk 
of  the  State  Department.  When  the  time  came  for 
bringing  the  war  with  Mexico  to  a  close  by  negoti- 
ations for  peace,  Mr.  Trist  was  appointed  United 
States  commissioner  for  the  purpose,  and  joined 
General  Scott  at  the  City  of  Mexico.  We  lose 
sight  of  Mr.  Trist,  in  public  life,  for  many  years 
afterward.  From  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war, 
until  his  death,  he  had  held  the  office  of  postmaster 
at  Alexandria. 


Louis  T.  WIGFALL. 

In  Galveston,  Texas,  February  18,  died  Lewis 
T.  Wigfall,  who  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Senate  as  a  representative  of  that  state,  from  1859 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  civil  war,  when 


he  joined  the  Confederates  and  accepted  a  command 
in  their  army.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
ability,  and  a  fluent  debater ;  and  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  he  boldly  declared  his  intention 
to  rebel  against  his  government.  When  speaking 
of  the  President  elect  (Mr.  Lincoln)  he  said :-  • 
"  If  we  proposed  to  remain  in  this  Union,  we  should 
undoubtedly  submit  to  the  inauguration  of  any 
man  who  was  elected  by  a  constitutional  majority. 
We  propose  nothing  of  that  sort.  We  simply  say 
that  a  man  who  is  distasteful  to  us  has  been  elected, 
and  we  choose  to  consider  that  as  a  sufficient  ground 
for  leaving  the  Union,  and  we  intend  to  leave  it." 
He  had  great  faith  in  the  potency  of.  cotton,  and 
often  repeated  the  words  of  Senator  Hammond  of 
North  Carolina — "  Cotton  is  King" — whose  words 
were  echoed  in  verse  by  our  American  bard  : — 

"  Old  cotton  will  pleasantly  reign 
When  other  kings  painfully  fall, 

And  ever  and  ever  remain 

The  mightiest  monarch  of  all." 

Mr.  Wigfall  was  always  true  to  his  convictions, 
and  never  concealed  anything.  Out-spoken  and 
bold  acting,  he  went  into  the  contest  with  his  gov- 
ernment with  spirit,  holding  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
general  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  present 
at  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumpter,  and  making 
his  way  to  that  fortress  with  a  white  flag,  he  repre- 
sented himself  as  the  agent  of  Beauregard  to  re- 
ceive the  surrender  of  the  fort,  when  it  had  become 
no  longer  tenable.  Anderson,  its  commander,  was 
deceived  ;  agreed  upon  terms,  and  raised  a  white 
flag.  When  he  learned  from  Wigfall's  superiors 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  he  refused  to  surrender 
the  fort,  and  was  finally  allowed  to  evacuate  it,  with 
all  his  men,  and  to  carry  away  the  flag  with  him. 
Fort  Sumpter  was  evacuated,  not  surrendered. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  republic,  as  symbolized  by 
that  flag,  had  not  been  yielded  to  its  enemies. 

Mr.  Wigfall  was  elected  a  Senator  in  the  first 
Confederate  Congress,  when  he  retired  from  the 
military  service  and  devoted  himself  to  parliament- 
ary work,  in  which  he  was  serving  when  the  Con- 
federate government  fled  from  Richmond.  Mr. 
Wigfall  escaped  to  England,  where  he  remained 
until  it  was  safe  for  him  to  return  to  his  country. 
About  eighteen  months  ago  he  settled  in  Baltimore 
and  was  there  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  South  Carolina,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
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Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin.  Prepared  by  DANIEL  S. 
DURRIE,  Librarian,  and  ISABEL  DURRIE,  Assistant. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  639. — This  Catalogue,  published 
by  order  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  is  most  ad- 
mirably prepared  for  the  easy  use  of  persons  who 
have  occasion  to  consult  the  Library.  Its  best 
feature  is  its  arrangement  under  the  head  of  topics 
as  well  as  authors,  so  that  a  person  may  find  a 
source  of  information  pointed  out  as  in  the  library, 
while  the  name  of  an  author  who  had  written  on 
the  subject  may  not  be  known.  A  work  is  first 
catalogued  under  the  author's  name,  if  known, 
with  the  title-page,  place  and  date  of  publication, 
omitting  superfluous  words.  It  is  then  placed,  in 
abbreviated  title,  under  its  proper  heading  or  sub- 
ject, referring  to  the  author's  name  for  full  title; 
and  if  a  pamphlet,  reference  is  made  to  the  volume 
containing  it,  of  works  of  that  particular  character. 
When  the  author's  name  is  wanting,  the  work  can 
be  found  under  the  prominent  name  of  the  subject 
or  topic.  Books  are  often  cross-referenced  under 
various  heads,  so  that  the  student  can,  with  little 
experience,  ascertain  whether  the  work  is  in  the 
Library,  and  also  to  learn  the  full  strength  of  the 
Library  in  any  given  department.  In  addition  to 
this  labor,  the  compilers  have  made  the  Catalogue 
still  more  useful  to  the  general  reader,  by  introduc- 
ing titles  and  topics  of  the  more  important  papers 
of  an  historical  character  from  the  publications  of 
historical  societies  and  historical  magazines,  and 
also  from  the  publications  of  the  various  American 
scientific  and  learned  societies.  The  work  also 
contains  a  synopsis  of  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  5000  volumes,  mostly  in  the  language  of 
Holland,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  A. 
Tank,  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Durrie  and  his  daughter  have  performed 
their  laborious  task  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  as 
any  test  will  prove,  and  deserve  the  warm  thanks 
of  every  student  or  general  reader  who  may  have 
occasion  to  seek  for  knowledge  in  the  Library  of 
the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society.  That  Library 
now  contains  over  26,000  bound  volumes,  and 
more  than  29,000  pamphlets. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  second  volume  has 
been  received. 

Proceedings  at  the  laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of 
the  new  Capitol  of  Michigan,  on  the  2d  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1873,  at  the  City  of  Lansing.  Compiled  by 
ALLEN  L.  BOURS,  Secretary  of  the  State  Building 
Committee.  Lansing;  W.  S.  George,  8vo.  pp.  135. 
— This  beautifully  printed  pamphlet  contains,  in  de- 
tail, a  record  of  all  the  proceedings  on  that  occa- 
sion, with  a  History  of  Michigan,  an  account  of  its 
public  institutions,  the  state  seal,  and  a  list  of  suc- 


cessive Governors,  members  of  its  legislature  and  of 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  that  state.  Mich- 
igan is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  states, 
and  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  enlightened  of  the  members  of  our  Union. 
It  has  one  of  the  best  endowed  and  well -managed 
systems  of  public  instruction,  in  our  land ;  and 
through  its  educated  class,  it  is  wielding  a  great 
moral  power  in  moulding  the  future  destinies  of 
our  nation. 

The  Fishing  Tourist ;  Angler's  G^^^de  and  Re- 
ference Book.  By  CHARLES  HALLOCK,  Secretary 
of  the  "  Blooming-Grove  Park  Association."  New 
York;  Harper  &  Brothers,  121110.  pp.  239. — This 
volume  contains  the  substances  of  sketches  in  ang- 
ling experience,  which  have  appeared  in  Harper's 
Magazine  during  the  space  of  many  years,  and  in 
this  condensed  form,  makes  a  very  convenient,  inter- 
esting and  valuable  book.  It  seems  to  possess,  in 
a  concise  form,  all  the  information  necessary  to  en- 
able gentlemen  to  visit  successfully  every  accessible 
salmon  and  trout  region  of  America.  The  observa- 
tions of  the  author  are  confined  to  the  Salmo  family, 
because,  he  says,  he  considers  them  "  as  the  only 
fresh-water  fish,  excepting  the  black  bass,  worthy 
the  name  of  game-fish,  the  earnest  pursuit  whereof 
leads  where  mucii  substantial  information  can  be 
gathered,  with  benefit  to  mind  and  body."  The 
work  is  in  two  parts — Salmonid<z  and  The  Tourist, 
the  first  treating  of  the  fish  and  the  outfit  necessary 
in  pursuing  them ;  and  the  second  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  localities  where  good  fishing 
abounds.  A  useful  companion  for  the  summer 
tourist. 

ZeWs  Popular  Encyclopedia  and  Universal  Dic- 
tionary of  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Science, 
Arts  and  Language.  Edited  by  L.COLANGE. — Parts 
6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  have  been  kindly  sent  us  by  the 
publisher.  The  work  is  well  edited  ;  is  very  com- 
prehensive in  its  scope  and  contents,  and  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  any  gentleman's  library. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book.  Edited  by  Mrs.  SARAH  J. 
HALE. — The  numbers  of  this  popular  monthly  for 
January,  February  and  March  are  each  before  us. 
Godey  has  been  a  standard  authority  among  the 
ladies  for  half  a  century,  and,  like  old  wine,  seems 
to  improve  with  age. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and  Cere- 
monies, as  Revised  and  Proposed  to  the  use  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  a  Convention  of 
said  Church  in  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  ant/ 
South  Carolina.  Held  in  Philadelphia,  from  Sep- 
tember 2jt/i  to  October  7th,  1785. — This  is  the  title 
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of  the  proposed  book  of  Common  Prayer,  of  which 
a  brief  history  is  given  on  page  387,  vol.  II.  of  the 
RECORD.  It  has  lately  been  reprinted  for  the  use 
of  the  "  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,"  of  which 
Right  Reverend  George  David  Cummings,  D.  D., 
is  the  founder.  The  secession  of  Bishop  Cum- 
mings from  the  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
America,"  and  the  founding  of  a  new  organization 
with  the  above  title,  are  facts  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  the  RECORD,  and  need  not  be  recapitulated  here. 
The  Bishop  has  adopted  the  Prayer  Book  proposed 
in  the  convention  in  1785,  and  rejected  by  that 
convention,  as  the  standard  liturgy  of  the  new 
church,  and  he  sends  forth  this  reprint  with  the 
following  remarks  succeeding  extracts  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Convention  of  1785  : — 

"  I  certify  that  this  Prayer- Book,  now  reissued 
by  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  is — with  the 
exception  of  the  omitted  portions,  namely,  the  Vis- 
itation Office,  the  Proposed  Articles  of  Religion,  in 
which  the  original  number  was  reduced  to  twenty, 
and  the  Metrical  Psalms — an  exact  reprint  of  the 
English  edition  of  1789.  It  will  be  subjected  to 
revision  before  being  finally  set  forth  for  general 
use.  The  nature  of  this  revision  will  be  understood 
by  a  reference  to  the  following  "  Declaration  of 
Principles,'  and  'Provisional  Rules'  adopted  in 
General  Council,  December  2d,  1873  :" 

DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 
I. 

The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  holding  the 
faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints,  declares  its  be- 
lief in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  sole  rule 
of  Faith  and  Practice;  in  the  Creed  "  commonly 
called  the  Apostles'  Creed ;"  in  the  Divine  institu- 
tion of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  in  the  doctrines  of  grace,  substantially 
as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
Religion. 

II. 

This  Church  recognises  and  adheres  to  Episco- 
pacy, not  as  of  Divine  right,  but  as  a  very  ancient 
and  desirable  form  of  church  polity. 

III. 

This  Church,  retaining  a  liturgy  which  shall  not  be 
imperative  or  repressive  of  freedom  in  Prayer,  ac- 
cepts the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  it  was  re- 
vised, proposed,  and  recommended  for  use  by  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  A.  D.  1785,  reserving  full  liberty  to  alter, 
abridge,  enlarge  and  amend  the  same  as  may  sr  em 
conducive  to  the  edification  of  the  people,  "  pro- 
vided that  the  substance  of  faith  be  kept  entire." 

IV. 

The  Church  condemns  and  regrets  the  following 
erroneous  and  strange  doctrines,  as  contrary  to 
God's  Word  :— 


first. — That  the  Church  of  Christ  exists  only  in 
one  order  or  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

Second. — That  Christian  ministers  are  priests  in 
another  sense  than  that  in  which  all  believers  are 
a  "  royal  priesthood." 

Third. — That  the  Lord's  table  is  an  altar  on  which 
an  oblation  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  is 
offered  anew  to  the  Father. 

Fourth. — That  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  presence  in  the  elements  of 
Bread  and  Wine. 

Fifth. — That  regeneration  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  baptism. 

PROVISIONAL  RULES. 

1.  Ministers  in  good  standing  in  other  chuYches 
shall  be  received  into  this  church  on  letters  of  dis- 
mission, without  reordination,  they  sustaining  a  sat- 
isfactory examination  on  such  points  as  may  here- 
after be  determined,  and  subscribing   to  the   doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  worship  of  this  church. 

2.  All  ordinations   of  Bishops  and  other  minis- 
ters in  this   church   shall  be  performed  by  one  or 
more  Bishops,  with  "  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  the 
Presbytery." 

3.  Communicants    in   good   standing   in   other 
evangelical  churches  shall  be  received  on  presenta- 
tion of  a  letter   of  dismissal  or   other  satisfactory 
evidence. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers. — The  RECORD  is  in 
receipt  of  further  instalments  of  this  important 
work,  by  which  the  colonial  records  of  Virginia 
will  be  preserved  from  annihilation.  The  publica- 
tion will  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
printed  history  of  our  country.  Among  other  in- 
teresting papers  in  the  portion  of  the  Calendar 
here  noticed,  is  a  proposition  for  improvements  in 
the  method  of  manufacturing  tobacco,  for  which 
the  memorialist  asks  for  a  patent,  and  proposes  the 
formation  of  a  joint  stock  company.  In  his  memo- 
rial he  states  that  at  that  time  (1691)  there  were 
fifty  ship-loads  of  tobacco  annually  exported  from 
Brazil  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  each  cargo  weighing 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  tons.  He  believed  that 
the  enterprise  which  he  proposed  would  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia,  and  en- 
large the  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

Journal  of  the  Exposition,  is  the  title  of  a  hand- 
somely printed  sixteen-page  weekly  paper,  issued  at 
Philadelphia.  It  is  designed  and  promises  to  be 
a  repertory  of  facts  concerning  the  progress  of  prep- 
arations for  the  great  Centennial  celebration  in 
that  city,  in  1876,  and  a  full  history  of  that  event. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  made  an  interesting  and 
useful  newspaper.  It  seems  to  redeem  these  prom- 
ises, under  the  able  editorial  management  of  Mr. 
H.  Clay  Lukens.  Each  number  will  contain  a  por- 
trait of  some  distinguished  man. 
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PHILIP  LIVINGSTON. 


n 


"  AMONG  the  considerable  merchants  in  the  British  Colonial  Secretary,  "  no  one 
this  city,"  wrote  Governor  Sir  Charles  is  more  esteemed  for  energy,  promptness,- 
Hardy  from  New  York,  late  in  1755,  to  honesty  and  public  spirit,  than  Philip  Liv- 

Entered  according  to  Acl  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1874,  by   John    E.  Potter    &    Company,  in  the 
Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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ingston,  a  grandson  of  the  first  Lord  of 
the  Livingston  manor,  in  this  province. 
He  has  offered  his  services  in  providing 
supplies  fpr  the  troops  of  this  province  ; 
and  I  should  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  appoint  him  to  some  place  in  the  Com- 
missary Department." 

This  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  had  a  solid 
reason  in  fact,  for  a  more  energetic  and 
honest  man  did  not  live  in  the  colony  then 
and  thereafter,  than  Mr.  Livingston,  as 
the  officers  of  the  crown  learned,  to  their 
great  annoyance,  when  the  old  war  for  in- 
dependence was  a-brewing.  He  was  a 
native  of  Albany,  New  York,  and  was,  at 
the  time  the  baronet  wrote  this  letter, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  for  he  was  born 
the  same  year  (1716)  when  the  privilege 
of  having  a  representative  in  the  Colonial 
Assembly  was  first  accorded  to  the  Manor 
of  Livingston. 

On  returning  home  from  Yale  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1737,  young 
Livingston  planted  a  willow  tree  in  front 
of  his  father's  house  at  the  corner  of  State 
and  Pearl  streets,  in  Albany,  which  grew 
thriftily,  and  was  a  blessing  to  sweltering 
Albanians  whilst  climbing  State  street  in 
summer,  for  a  century.  He  gave  a  young 
sailor  a  "piece  of  his  mind,"  one  morn- 
ing, in  not  very  gentle  terms,  whom  he 
found  on  the  point  of  cutting  his  tender 
sapling  for  a  cane  or  switch. 

Having  a  taste  for  business,  Mr.  Living- 
ston became  a  merchant  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  he  amassed  a  fortune, 
and  gained  solid  fame  as  an  upright  man. 
He  entered  warmly  into  the  political  agi- 
tations which  more  or  less  disturbed  the 
province  of  New  York  for  many  years  be- 
fore the  Revolution  ;  and  he  first  appeared 
in  public  life  in  1754,  when  he  was  elected 
Alderman  of  the  "East  Ward"  of  che 
city  of  New  York,  then  a  town  of  about 
eleven  thousand  inhabitants,  with  its  north- 
ern extremity  not  far  beyond  Wall  street, 
excepting  scattered  buildings.  Nine  suc- 
cessive years  he  was  one  of  the  "city 
fathers "  of  that  infant  commercial  me- 
tropolis, which  he  so  much  advanced. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Livingston  repre- 
sented the  Manor  in  the  New  York  As- 


sembly. It  was  at  a  time  of  great  public 
trial — the  period  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian war,  and  the  ten  years  preceding  the 
Revolution.  When  Sir  Charles  Hardy 
went  from  the  province  to  become  a  Rear- 
Admiral  in  the  British  Navy,  he  left  his 
lieutenant,  James  De  Lancy,  a  native  cf 
New  York,  in  charge  of  the  government. 
That  officer  dissolved  the  Assembly  and 
ordered  a  new  one.  Political  disputes 
were  vehement.  Philip  Livingston  and  his 
brother  Robert  were  soon  elected  to  seats 
in  the  Assembly.  Their  education,  social 
standing  and  powerful  family  relations 
gave  them  great  power  in  that  body,  and 
Philip  became  a  leader  with  such  men  as 
General  Schuyler,  Pierce  Van  Cortlandt, 
Charles  DeWitt,  et  cetera.  He  was  one  of 
a  committee  of  the  New  York  Assembly  to 
correspond  with  the  agent  for  the  colony 
in  England,  which  office  the  eminent  Ed- 
mund Burke  held  for  several  years  before 
he  began  his  brilliant  career  in  Parliament. 
It  is  believed  that  Burke's  correspondence 
with  Livingston  at  that  time,  was  the 
means  which  led  him  to  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  zealous  friends  of  the 
Americans  in  the  British  Parliament  when 
the  great  contest  between  England  and 
her  American  colonists  came  on. 

When  the  Tories  got  possession  of  the 
New  York  Assembly,  Mr.  Livingston  with- 
drew from  it,  but  worked  faithfully  among 
the  people  in  resistance  to  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  British  ministry.  He  was 
sent  as  a  representative  of  the  province  of 
New  York,  to  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress which  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in 
the  early  autumn  of  1774,  and  he  was  on 
the  committee  that  prepared  the  "Address 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain."  His 
mind  was  felt  in  other  state  papers  which 
were  sent  forth  by  that  remarkable  as- 
semblage of  Americans — so  remarkable,  as 
evinced  by  these  papers,  that  Lord  Chat- 
ham (William  Pitt)  was  impelled  to  say  on 
the  floor  of  Parliament :  "I  must  declare 
and  aver,  that  in  all  my  reading  and  study 
of  history — and  it  has  been  my  favorite 
study — I  have  read  Thucydides,  and  have 
studied  and  admired  the  master  spirits  of 
the  world — that  for  solidity  of  reasoning, 
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force  of  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  conclu- 
sion, under  such  a  complication  of  cir- 
cumstances, no  nation,  or  body  of  men, 
can  stand  in  preference  to  the  General 
Congress  in  Philadelphia." 

Toryism  was  so  rife  in  the  New  York 
Assembly  the  next  year,  that  delegates  to 
the  Second  Congress,  appointed  to  be  held 
at  the  same  place  in  May,  could  not  be 
elected.  So  the  counties  of  New  York, 
Albany,  Duchess,  Ulster,  Orange,  West- 
chester,  King's  and  Suffolk,  sent  delegates 
to  a  Provincial  Convention  (of  which 
Philip  Livingston  was  chosen  President) 
which  body  chose  delegates  to  the  General 
Congress.  Among  these  was  Philip  Liv- 
ingston and  his  nephew,  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, who  was  afterward  the  Chancellor 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  They  both 
warmly  supported  the  proposition  for  inde- 
pendence submitted  in  C6ngress  by  Mr. 
Lee,  of  Virginia,  in  1776,  and  both  signed 
the  Declaration  which  was  adopted  on  the 
fourth  of  July. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  the  State 
of  New  York  was  organized,  Philip  Liv- 
ingston was  elected  a  member  of  its  first 
Senate,  which  met  in  September.  He.was 
also  a  representative  of  the  General  Con- 
gress, whose  sessions  were  held  first  at 
Lancaster  and  then  at  York,  whilst  the 
British  Army  held  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1777-78. 
His  health  was  then  in  a  precarious  state 
because  of  dropsy  of  the  chest,  but  duty 
to  his  country  impelled  him  to  risk  his  life 
in  its  cause,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress. He  felt  a  presentiment  that  he 
should  not  return  to  his  family,  and  on  his 
departure  in  May,  1778,  he  bade  them  a 
final  adieu.  He  never  saw  them  again. 
On  the  night  of  the  nth  of  June  he  died 
suddenly  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  where  the 

1  This  is  an  error.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Conti- 
nental  Congress  of  the  1 2th  of  June,  1778^  is  the 
following  record : — 

"  Congress  being  informed  that  Mr.  P.  Living- 
ston, one  of  the  delegates  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  died  last  night,  and  that  circumstances  re- 
quire that  his  corpse  be  interred  this  evening, — 

"  Resolved,  That  Congress  will,  in  a  body,  attend 
the  funeral  this  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  with  a  crape 


Congress  was  in  session.  No  member  of 
his  family  was  present  to  smooth  his  dy- 
ing pillow,  excepting  his  son  Henry,  a 
youth  of  eighteen  years,  who  was  then 
one  of  Washington's  military  family,  at 
Valley  Forge.  A  few  days  before  his 
father's  death,  he  was  summoned  to  York 
because  of  alarming  symptoms  of  his  pa- 
rent's disease. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  buried  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  after  his  death.  The  weather 
was  very  warm,  and  decay  rapidly  followed 
dissolution.  Congress  attended  his  fune- 
ral in  a  body,  each  member  wearing  crape 
on  his  arm  in  token  of  mourning.  Mr. 
Livingston  was  in  the  sixty-second  year  of 
his  age.  Mr.  Thomas  Streatfield  Clark- 
son,  in  his  "Biographical  History  of  Cler- 
mont  or  Livingston's  Manor,"  says  that  a 
monument  was  erected  over  his  grave  at 
York,  which  bore  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :- — 

"  SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE 
HONORABLE  PHILIP  LIVINGSTON, 

WHO  DIED 

JUNE  I2TH,1  1778,  AGED  62  YEARS, 

While  attending  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  as  a 
Delegate  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

"Eminently  distinguished  for  his  tal- 
ents and  rectitude,  he  deservedly  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  his  country,  and  the 
love  and  veneration  of  his  friends  and 
children. 

"  This  monument  is  erected  by  his 
grandson,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.  "^ 

Mr.  Livingston  was  zealous  in  the  pro- 
motion of  every  enterprise  conducive  to 
the  public  welfare.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  York  Society  Library, 
was  active  in  the  establishment  of  King's 

round  the  arm,  and  will  continue  in  mourning  for 
the  space  of  one  month." — [Eo.] 

2  The  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Albany, 
at  one  time  lieutenant-governor  of  th-e  state  of  New 
York.  He  was  the  last  of  the  "  Patroons"  of  the 
Manor  of  Rensselaer.  Can  any  reader  of  the  RE- 
CORD give  further  information  concerning  this 
monument — is  it  yet  standing  ?  What  was  or  is  its 
shape?  In  what  burying-ground  at  York  is  the 
grave  of  Mr.  Livingston? — [Ei>.] 
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(now  Columbia)  College,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that  city. 
The  portrait  of  Mr.  Livingsron,  at  the 


head  of  this  paper,  is  from  a  rather  rare 
copper-plate  engraving  in  the  stipple  style 
introduced  into  England  by  Bartolozzi.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  an  excellent  likeness. 


HOW  JAPAN  WAS  OPENED  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OE  THE  WORLD. 


The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  Mr.  William  C.  Bryant, 
Secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  for 
the  following  interesting  report : — 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  club  of  the  Buf- 
falo Historical  Society,  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Francis  H.  Root,  Esq.,  on  the 
evening  of  February  2d  1874,  Colonel  C. 
O.  Shepard,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  Japan, 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  tea  plant  in  that  country. 
After  the  reading,  Colonel  S.,  courteously 
responding  to  a  unanimous  request,  gave 
an  impromptu  but  graphic  description  of 
the  natural  features  of  the  country,  the 
customs  and  traits  of  character  of  its  in- 
habitants, &c. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  Hon. 
Millard  Fillmore,  who  was  present,  arose 
and  said : — 

"Mr.  President,  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  instructive  and  entertaining 
paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened.  The 
subject  is  invested  to  my  mind  with  a  lively 
and  peculiar  interest,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  my  official  connection  with  the 
expedition  of  Commodore  Perry,  which 
first  opened  this  wonderful  country  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
and  our  western  civilization. 

"  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  stating 
a  few  facts  not  popularly  known,  relating 
to  the  history  of  this  expedition.  In  do- 
ing so,  however,  I  shall  speak  of  events 
that  transpired  now  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  without  being  able  to  have  re- 
course to  documentary  evidence,  and  I 
may  therefore  in  some  particulars  be  mis- 
taken. 

"Japan  had  been  excluded  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  other  nations  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  with  the  exception  of  some 


little  intercourse  with  China,  and  receiv- 
ing a  single  vessel  yearly  from  Holland. 
The  proceedings  which  resulted  in  opening 
Japan,  sprang  from  a  wrong  perpetrated 
by  that  nation,  and  which,  like  many 
other  wrongs,  seems  to  have  resulted  in 
a  great  good.  The  nation  was  so  exclu- 
sive that  it  refused  succor  and  help  to 
those  accidentally  cast  on  its  shores  by 
shipwreck  or  otherwise.  Some  of  our  sea- 
men engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries  in  the 
Northern  seas  were  shipwrecked  on  the 
shores  of  Japan.  They  were  treated  with 
great  cruelty  by  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is 
said  some  of  them  were  carried  about  in 
wooden  cages  until  they  perished  from  ex- 
posure and  starvation.  A  knowledge  of 
this  fact  coming  to  one  of  our  naval  cap- 
tains in  the  East  Indian  seas — I  think 
Captain  Glynn — he  sailed  for  Japan,  and 
entered  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  and  partly 
by  persuasion,  and  partly  by  threats,  in- 
duced the  Japanese  to  surrender  up  the 
survivors,  whom  he  carried  away.  These 
facts  being  brought  to  the  attention  of 
our  government,  about  the  year  1850  or 
1851,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  make 
some  efforts  to  protect  our  sailors  who 
should  chance  to  be  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Japan,  and  if  possible  obtain  a 
treaty  of  friendship,  &c. 

"  The  facts  which  I  am  about  to  relate, 
for  brevity  I  shall  speak  of  as  being  the 
acts  of  the  administration,  as  all  the  reso- 
lutions adopted,  were  in  full  cabinet  coun- 
cil, in  which  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion,  but  the  fullest  accord. 

"  Captain  Aulick  was  about  to  sail  for  the 
East  India  station,  and  it  was  concluded  to 
give  him  a  commission  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  Japan.  Being  desirous  at  the  same 
time  of  cultivating  friendly  relations  with 
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the  Empire  of  Brazil,  and  the  Minister  of 
that   government    being   about    to   return 
home,  he  was  offered  a  passage  in   Captain 
Aulick's   ship.      Sometime   after  Captain 
Aulick   sailed,  a   complaint    reached    our 
government  that  the  Brazilian  Minister  was 
ill-treated  by  that  captain.     It  was  there- 
fore deemed  advisable,,  in  order  to  satisfy 
Brazil,  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  Cap- 
tain  Aulick  was  recalled,  by  our  govern- 
ment before  he  reached' Japan.     The  ques- 
tion was  then  considered  again  in  cabinet 
council,  and  it  was  finally  determined  to 
send  an  expedition  expressly  to  Japan,  and 
Commodore  Perry  was  selected  to  take  the 
command.     Instead    of  sending   a   single 
ship,  it  was  thought  best  to  send  a  some- 
what formidable  and  imposing  fleet,  as  the 
show   of  power  might  be  deemed   a  per- 
suader  with    that    people  in   procuring  a 
treaty.     Unforeseen  and  unexpected  diffi- 
culties delayed    the   embarcation    of  this 
fleet   until    November   1852.     A    friendly 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  Emperor,  to  be 
presented  by  Commodore  Perry,  signed  by 
myself  and  countersigned  by  Edward  Ev- 
erett, Secretary  of  State.     It  is  proper  to 
state  that  this  letter  was  drafted  by  Mr. 
Webster  before  his  decease,   but  counter- 
signed by  his  successor    in    office.     Com- 
modore Perry  carried  out  many  useful  im- 
plements and  inventions  as  presents  to  the 
Japanese  government,    including  a   small 
railway   and    equipments,    telegraph,   &c. 
He  was  instructed  generally  to  approach 
the  Japanese  Emperor  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  to  use  no  violence  unless  he 
was  attacked,  but  if  he  was  attacked,  to  let 
them  feel  the  full  weight  of  his  power. 
"He  visited  Japan,  delivered  his  letter  of 


credence,  and  waited  some  months  for  an 
answer  without  being  able  to  land.  During 
that  time  he  visited  and  surveyed  the  Luco 
Islands.  He  returned  again  to  the  bay  of 
Jeddo,  and  finally  effected  a  landing  and 
commenced  negotiations,  which  at  last  re- 
sulted in  the  treaty  signed  in  March  1854. 
By  this  treaty,  two  harbors  were  opened 
to  the  limited  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Japanese  agreed  to  treat 
our  seamen  thrown  on  their  shores,  with 
kindness,  to  provide  for  their  wants,  and 
allow  a  limited  commerce  with  the  people. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  that  strange  country 
has  been  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

"  I  have  been  informed,  but  have  no  offi- 
cial information  on  the  subject,  that  my 
successor  in  office  sent  out  an  order  recall- 
ing Commodore  Perry,  for  the  reason  that 
he  was  instructed  to  defend  himself  in  case 
of  an  attack,  but  if  this  were  so,  fortunately 
the  order  did  not  reach  him  till  he  had  ac- 
complished his  mission.  For  myself,  I 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  government  has  no  power 
to  declare  war.  That  prerogative  belongs 
to  Congress  alone.  But  it  does  not.  in  my 
opinion,  follow  that  the  naval  power  of  the 
government  may  be  attacked  with  impunity. 
Therefore  it  was,  that  while  Commodore 
Perry  was  cautioned  against  making  any 
attack  himself,  he  was  fully  authorized  in 
the  event  of  being  attacked  by  the  Japan- 
ese, to  use  the  power  of  the  government 
in  repelling  it,  and  to  satisfy  the  jealous 
islanders  that  they  were  dealing  with  a 
government  competent  and  willing  to  pro- 
tect its  own  citizens." 


THE  FABRICATED  "  VIRGINIA  RESOLVES." 


THE  RECORD  is  indebted  to   Mr.    Theodore   L. 
Chase  for  the  following  paper  : — 

As  early  as  1696  a  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished in  England  advocating  a  tax  on  the 
American  colonies,  which  was  answered  by 
two  others,  wherein  the  power  of  taxing 
them  was  denied  for  the  reason  ' '  that 


they  had  'no  representatives  in  Parliament 
to  give  their  consent."  The  power  was, 
however,  exercised  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1710,  "  for  establishing  a  general 
post-office  for  all  Her  Majesty's  American 
dominions,  and  for  settling  a  weekly  sum 
out  of  the  revenue  thereof  for  the  service 
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**  - 

THE  OLD  VIRGINIA  CAPITOL.1 


of  the  war  and  other  Her  Majesty's  occa- 
sions." Under  this  act  a  post-office  was 
established  in  the  colonies.  The  first  idea 
of  a  stamp  act  originated  in  1739,  and  was 
advocated  by  Sir  William  Keith,  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  John  Gee,  and  a 
number  of  American  merchants,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  body  of  regulars,  to 
be  stationed  along  the  western  frontier  of 
the  British  settlements,  for  the  purpose  of 

1  The  sessions  of  the  Assembly  were  held  in  the 
old  Capitol,  at  Williamshurg,  of  which  the  picture 
at  the  head  of  this  paper  is  .a  representation,  copied 
from  an  old  print  engraved  in  England  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  first  building  erected  on 
that  spot  for  a  capitol,  was  burnt  in  the  year  1746, 
and  this  was  erected  not  long  afterward.  It  was 
built  of  imported  brick,  and  stood  there,  a  monu- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  period,  until  April,  1832, 
when  it,  too,  was  consumed.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  Williamsburg  from  James- 
town, in  1698,  and  remained  there  until  Richmond 
became  the  capital  of  the  state,  in  1779.  The  old 
Capitol  was  the  scene  of  many  interesting  events  in 
our  history.  There  the  great  deliberations  which 


protecting  traders  among  the  Indians,  the 
expense  to  be  paid  from  moneys  arising 
from  a  duty  on  stamped  paper  and  parch- 
ments in  all  the  colonies,  to  be  laid  on 
them  by  act  of  Parliament.  In  1754  the 
British  cabinet  evinced  a  settled  determi- 
nation to  tax  the  colonies  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  French  war.  A  Congress  was  held  at 
Albany,  composed  of  the  governors  and 

preceded  the  war  for  independence,  were  held,  and 
therein  were  heard  the  voices  of  those  Virginia 
statesmen  whose  memory  Americans  will  ever  de- 
light to  honor.  There  occurred  that  notable  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  Washington,  related  by  Mr.  Wirt. 
After  his  successful  mission  to  the  French  on  the 
Ohio,  he  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  Assembly  cham- 
ber, and  was  highly  complimented  by  the  Speaker. 
The  young  officer  arose  and  tried  to  express  his 
thanks  for  the  honor,  but  the  words  would  not 
come,  when  the  Speaker  relieved  him  by  a  greater 
compliment,  saying  :  "  Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington  ; 
your  modesty  is  equal  to  your  valor,  and  that  sur- 
passes the  power  of  any  language  that  I  possess." 

-[ED.] 
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chief  men-  from  the  several  colonies,  who 
proposed  "  that  a  Grand  Council  should  be 
formed  of  members  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Assemblies,  and  sent  from  all  the  colonies, 
which  Council,  together  with  a  president- 
general  with  a  negative  voice  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  should  be  empow- 
ered to  make  general  laws  to  raise  money 
in  all  the  colonies  for  the  defence  of  the 
whole,  apportion  the  quotas  of  men  and 
money  to  be  raised  by  each  colony,  deter- 
mine the  building  of  forts,  regulate  the 
operations  of  the  armies,  and  concert  all 
measures  for  the  common  preservation  and 
safety. ' '  A  stamp  act  was  under  considera- 
tion by  the  commissioners,  of  whom  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  one  of  three  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  advocated  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  would  operate  fairly* and  equally 
upon  the  several  governments.  This  plan 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  ministry,  and 
they  proposed  ' '  that  the  governors  of  all 
the  colonies,  attended  by  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  councils,  should 
assemble,  concert  measures  for  the  defence 
of  the  whole,  erect  forts  where  they  judged 
proper,  and  raise  what  troops  they  thought 
necessary,  with  power  to  draw  upon  the 
British  treasury  for  the  sums  that  should 
be  wanted,  and  the  treasury  to  be  reim- 
bursed by  a  tax  laid  on  the  colonies  by  an 
act  of  Parliament.1''  Franklin's  review  of 
the  latter  proposition,  in  his  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  in  con- 
nection with  the  wide-spread  opposition  to 
it  prevailing  throughout  the  colonies,  was 
the  cause  of  its  being  for  the  time  aban- 
doned ;  but  in  1764  another  scheme  was 
adopted  with  a  view  of  raising  revenue. 
It  was  entitled,  "An  act  for  granting  cer- 
tain duties  in  the  British  colonies  and 
plantations  in  America,  for  continuing, 
amending  and  making  perpetual  an  act 
passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  George  the 
Second,  entitled  an  act  for  the  better  se- 
curing and  encouraging  the  trade  of  His 
Majesty's  colonies  in  America,  &c. ' '  From 
its  perpetuating  the  Sugar  Act  of  George  II, 
it  was  called  the  Sugar  and  Molasses  Act. 
Against  this  measure  the  most  spirited 
petitions  and  remonstrances  were  made  by 
the  colonies.  The  inhabitants  in  several 


sections  held  meetings  and  agreed  not  to 
buy  any  clothing  of  foreign  manufacture, 
and  to  consume  as  few  British  manufac- 
tures as  possible.  In  1764,  Mr.  Grenville, 
though  not  the  originator,  proposed  the 
Stamp  Act  that  finally  resulted  in  armed 
resistance  to  the  mother  country.  Though 
few  were  willing  to  admit  the  right  of  taxa- 
tion, the  general  opinion,  as  expressed, 
was  cautious  in  denying  the  power,  or  the 
obligation  to  submit  when  the  power  was 
exercised.  It  was  not  so  much  the  method 
of  taxation  that  made  it  odious  to  the 
colonists,  as  was  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  to  be  applied,  viz.,  the  raising  of 
revenue  to  be  expended  elsewhere.  The 
Assembly  of  Virginia  was  in  session  when 
intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act  was  received.  The  subject  was  taken 
up,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  of- 
fered by  Patrick  Henry  : — 

1 .  Resolved,  That  the  first  adventurers  and  settlers 
of  this  His  Majesty's  colony  and  dominion,  brought 
with  them  and  transmitted   to  their  posterity,  and 
all  other  His  Majesty's  subjects,  since  inhabiting  in 
this  His  Majesty's    said  colony,  all  the   privileges, 
franchises  and  immunities  that  have  at  any  time 
been  held,  enjoyed  and  possessed  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain. 

2.  Resolved,  That  by  two  royal  charters  granted 
by  King  James  the  First,  the  colonists  aforesaid  are 
declared  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  liberties  and 
immunities    of  denizens   and  natural-born  subjects 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,   as   if  they   had   been 
abiding  and  born  within  the  realm  of  England. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  taxation  of  the  people  by 
themselves,  or  by  persons  chosen  by  themselves  to 
represent  them,  who  can  only  know  what  taxes  the 
people  are  able  to  bear,  and   the  easiest  mode  of 
raising  them,  and  are  equally  affected  by -such  taxes 
themselves,  is  the  distinguishing  c'haracteristick  of 
British   freedom,  and    without  which  the    ancient 
constitution  cannot  subsist. 

4.  Resolved,  That  His  Majesty's  liege  people  of 
this  most  ancient  colony  have   uninterruptedly  en- 
joyed the  right  of  being  thus  governed  by  their  own 
assembly,  in  the  article  of  their  taxes  and  internal 
police,  and  that  the  same  hath  never  been  forfeited, 
or  any  other  way  given  up,  but  hath  been  constantly 
recognised  by  the  -King  and  people  of  Great  Britain. 

5.  Resolved,  therefore,  That  the  General  Assembly 
of  this  colony  have  the  sole  right  and  power  to  lay 
taxes  and  impositions  upon  the  inhabitants   cf  this 
colony ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power 
in  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the 
General  Assembly  aforesaid,  has   a   manifest  tend- 
ency to  destroy  British  as  well    as    American  free- 
dom. 
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These  resolutions  were  moved  by  Mr. 
Henry  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
Messrs.  Randolph,  Bland,  Pendleton,  and 
others  opposed  them.  The  debate  was  ex- 
cited and  obstinate,  the  fifth  being  carried 
only  by  a  single  vote.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
was  at  the  time  a  student,  and  present  on 
the  occasion,  said  that  Peyton  Randolph 
came  out  at  the  door  where  he  was  stand- 
ing, and  said  as  he  entered  the  lobby, 
11  By  God,  I  would  have  given  500  guineas 
for  a  single  vote. ' '  One  vote  would  have 
divided  the  House,  and  Robinson  was  in 
the  chair,  who  he  knew  would  have  nega- 
tived the  resolution.  Mr.  Henry  left  town 
that  evening,  and  the  next  morning,  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  House,  Colonel 
Peyton  Randolph,  then  of  the  Council, 
went  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  sat  at 
the  clerk's  table  till  the  house-bell  rang, 
thumbing  over  the  volumes  of  journals  to 
find  a  precedent  for  expunging  a  vote  of 
the  House,  which  he  said  had  taken  place 
while  he  was  a  member  or  clerk  of  the 
House.  In  the  mean  time,  some  of  the 
members  who  had  voted  for  the  fifth  reso- 
lution had  become  alarmed,  and  as  soon 
as  the  House  organized,  a  motion  was  made 
and  carried  to  expunge  it  from  the  jour- 
nals. The  fact  of  the  erasure  of  the  fifth 
resolution  was  also  distinctly  recollected 
by  Mr.  Paul  Carrington,  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  later  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Virginia.  The  journal  of  the 
day  exhibits  only  the  first  four  resolutions 
as  having  been  passed,  and  in  the  form 
following : — 

1 .  Rssolved,  That  the  first   adventurers  and  set- 
tlers of  this  His  Majesty's  colony  and  dominion  of 
Virginia,  brought   with   them    and   transmitted   to 
their  posterity,  and  all  other  His  Majesty's  subjects 
since  inhabiting  in  this  His  Majesty's  said   colony, 
all  the  liberties,  privileges,  franchises  and  immuni- 
ties that  have  at  any  time   been  held,  enjoyed  and 
possessed  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  Resolved^  That  by  two  royal  charters,  granted 
by  King  James  the  First,  the  colonists  aforesaid  are 
declared  entitled  to  all  liberties,  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  denizens  and  natural  subjects  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and 
born  within  the  realm  of  England. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  taxation  of  the  people  by 
themselves  or  by  persons  chosen  by   themselves  to 
represent  them,  who  can  only  know  what  taxes  the 
people   are  able  to  bear,  is  the  easiest  method  of 


raising  them,  and  must  themselves  be  affected  by 
every  tax  laid  on  the  people,  is  the  only  security 
against  a  burdensome  taxation  and  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristick  of  British  freedom,  without  which 
the  ancient  constitution  cannot  exist. 

4.  Resolved,  That  His  Majesty's  liege  people  of 
this  his  most  ancient  and  loyal  colony  have  without 
interruption  enjoyed  the  inestimable  right  of  being 
governed  by  such  laws  respecting  their  internal  pol- 
ity and  taxation,  as  are  derived  from  ther  own  con- 
sent, with  the  approbation  of  their  sovereign,  or 
his  substitute,  and  that  the  same  hath  never  been 
forfeited  or  yielded  up,  but  hath  been  constantly 
recognised  by  the  King  and  people  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  resolutions 
stating  the  occasion  of  them ;  the  Stamp 
Act  ,is  not  alluded  to,  nor  is  there  any  in- 
ternal evidence  that  they  were  made  in 
opposition  to  it ;  they,  in  fact,  contain 
only  abstract  propositions  that  had  pre- 
viously been  repeatedly  insisted  upon  in 
every  possible  form,  after  the  passage  of 
Grenville's  resolutions  for  laying  taxes  on 
the  colonies  by  stamps,  imposts,  &c. 

A  denial  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
raise  taxes  in  the  colonies  had  been  fre- 
quently asserted  by  political  writers  in 
America,  and  it  had  been  recently  main- 
tained in  the  British  Parliament,  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner,  by  General  Con- 
way.  When  the  Stamp  Act  was  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Grenville  in  the  March 
preceding  Mr.  Henry's  resolutions,  denial 
had  also  been  solemnly  and  publicly  made, 
at  least  a  year  previous,  in  the  Massachu- 
setts and  other  Legislatures.  On  the  loth 
of  March,  1764,  Mr.  Grenville  proposed 
to  introduce  a  system  of  direct  taxation 
under  laws  of  Parliament,  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  sense  of  that  body  on  his 
scheme,  moved  a  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Commons  imposing  duties  on  certain 
articles  imported  into  the  colonies,  for 
raising  a  revenue,  which  was  carried. 
When  the  account  reached  this  country, 
the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  in  June, 
1764  (eleven  months  previous  to  Mr. 
Henry's  offering  his  resolutions),  passed 
the  following  resolutions:  — 

"That  the  sole  right  of  giving  and 
granting  the  money  of  the  people  of  that 
province  was  vested  in  them  as  their  legal 
representatives  :  and  that  the  imposition 
of  duties  and  taxes  by  the  Parliament  of 
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Great  Britain  upon  a  people  who  are  not 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
absolutely  irreconcilable  with  their  rights. 
That  no  man  can  justly  take  the  property 
of  another  without  his  consent ;  upon 
which  original  principle,  the  right  of  re- 
presentation in  the  same  body  which  exer- 
cises the  power  of  making  laws  for  levying 
taxes,  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution  is  evidently  founded." 
Mr.  Henry's  fifth  resolution,  though  ra- 
ther in  the  form  of  an  inference  than  a 
claim,  was  negatived  by  the  House  prob- 
ably, for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  choose 
so  explicitly  to  insist  upon  a  declaration 
that  denied  the  power  of  Parliament  to  tax 
the  colonies.  Even  if  it  had  been  adopted, 
it  contained  nothing  calculated  to  excite 
the  public  mind,  or  arouse  the  passions  of 
the  multitude  to  commit  the  excessive  acts 
that  followed.  This  resolve  could  not 
have  been  published  as  the  act  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  and  if  a  true  account 
was  circulated,  the  statement  must  have 
been,  "that  the  Virginia  House  of.  Bur- 
gesses had  rejected  Mr.  Henry's  motion  as- 
serting an  exclusive  right  of  internal,  tax- 
ation. How  was  it  possible  that  these  four 
resolutions,  which  avoided  in  direct  terms 
to  question  the  power  of  Parliament  to  tax 
the  colonies  and  all  mention  of  the  Stamp 
Act  itself,  could  suddenly  kindle  both  peo- 
ple and  legislatures  to  a  determined  resist- 
ance, more  particularly  when  the  only  re- 
solution that  did  deny  the  power  of  Par- 
liament was  rejected?  The  truth  is,  that 
the  resolutions  which  were  given  to  the 
public  at  that  time  were  neither  the  four 
that  were  adopted  by  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, nor  the  five  that  were  proposed  by 
Mr.  Henry,  but  a  series  of  six  were  fabri- 
cated, and  passed  upon  the  public  as  being 
offered  by  that  gentleman  and  adopted  by 
the  House.  Most  of  the  histories  pub- 
lished soon  after  the  Revolution  give  the 
following  preamble  and  six  resolutions,  as 
offered  by  Mr.  Henry,  and  passed  by  the 
House  of  Burgesses: — 

WHEREAS,  The  honourable  House  of  Commons, 
in  England,  have  of  late  drawn  into  question  how 
far  the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony  hath  power 
to  enact  laws  for  laying  taxes  and  imposing  duties, 
payable  by  the  people  of  this  His  Majesty's  most 


ancient  colony,  for  settling  and  ascertaining  the 
same  to  all  future  times,  the  House  of  Burgesses  of 
this  present  General  Assembly  have  come  to  the 
several  following  resolutions  : — 

1.  Resolved,  Thai  the  first  adventurers  and  set- 
.  tiers  of  this  His  Majesty's  colony  and  dominion  of 

Virginia,  brought  with  them,  and  transmitted  to 
their  posterity  and  all  other  His  Majesty's  subjects 
since  inhabiting  in  this  His  Majesty's  colony,  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  that  have  at  any  time 
been  held,  enjoyed  and  possessed  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain. 

2.  Resolved,  That  by  two  royal  charters  granted  by 
King  James  the  First,   the   colonies  aforesaid  are 
declared  entitled  to  all  privileges  of  faithful  liege 
and  natural  born  subjects,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and  born  within 
the  realm  of  England. 

3.  Resolved,  That  His  Majesty's  most  liege  people 
of  this  his  most  ancient  colony,  have  enjoyed  the 
right  of  being  thus  governed  by  their  own  Assembly 
in  the  article  of  taxes  and  internal  police,  and  that 
the  same  have  never  been  forfeited,  nor  any  other 
way  yielded  up,  but  have  been  constantly  recog- 
nised by  the  King  and  people  of  Great  Britain, 

4.  Resolved,  therefore,  That  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  this  colony,  together  with  His  Majesty  or  his 
substitute,  have  in  their  respective  capacity,  the  only 
exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  imposi- 
tions upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  ;  and  every 
attempt  to  vest  such  a  power  in  any  person  or  per- 
sons whatsoever,  other  than  the  General  Assembly 
aforesaid,  is   illegal,   unconstitutional    and  unjust, 
and  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British   as 
well  as  American  freedom. 

5.  Resolved,  That  His  Majesty's  liege  people  the 
inhabitants  of  this  colony,  are   not  bound  to  yield 
obedience  to  any  law  or  ordinance  whatsoever,  de- 
signed  to  impose  any    taxation    whatsoever   upon 
them  other  than  the  laws  and  ordinances    of  the 
General  Assembly  aforesaid. 

6.  Resolved,  That  any  person  who  shall  by  speak- 
ing or  writing  maintain  that  any  person  or  persons 
other  than  the   General  Assembly  of  this   colony, 
have  any  right  or  power  to  lay  any  taxation  whatso- 
ever on  the  people  here,  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy 
to  this  His  Majesty's  colony. 

These  resolutions,  infinitely  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose  of  inciting  the  public 
mind  to  a  point  of  resistance,  were  given 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  his  history, 
and  the  same,  with  unimportant  variations, 
are  to  be  found  in  those  of  Gordon,  Ram- 
say, Burkr and  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren.  Gor- 
don's was  the  first,  being  published  in 
1788,  but  he  and  Marshall  could  not  have 
obtained  them  from  the  same  source,  as 
they  vary  in  some  respects.  It  is  a  reason- 
able supposition  that  the  resolutions  given 
by  these  writers  were  the  ones  first  circu- 
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lated  and  accepted  as  genuine.  That  they 
produced  a  great  sensation  throughout  the 
country,  and  first  excited  a  general  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  which 
broke  out  with  extreme  violence  immedi- 
ately afterwards  among  the  people,  admits 
of  no  doubt.  Governor  Hutchinson  wrote, 
"  Nothing  extravagant  appeared  in  the 
papers,  till  an  account  was  received  of  the 
Virginia  resolves."  Mr.  Hughes  said, 
"The  fire  began  in  Virginia."  Governor 
Bernard,  that  ''the  publishing  of  the  Vir- 
ginia resolutions  proved  an  alarm-bell  to 
the  disaffected  ;"  and  a  writer  from  New 
York  informed  Secretary  Conway  that 
"  the  resolves  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia 
gave  the  signal  for  a  general  outcry  over 
the  continent." 

The  resolutions  as  moved  by  Mr.  Henry 
and  modified  in  the  House  could  not  have 
worked  this  effect,  but  the  six  resolves  that 
went  forth  to  the  public  were  much  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  That  they  were 
re-written  and  altered  to  take  the  place  of 
those  really  adopted  by  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly, is  certain.  The  last  two  of  the 
six  resolutions  bear  distinct  evidence  of  a 
style  and  composition  different  from  the 
preceding  ones,  and  the  records  of  the 
day  disclose  the  fact  that  there  was  some 
mystery  connected  with  their  publication. 
Gordon,  after  giving  the  six  resolutions, 
says,  "A  manuscript  copy  of  the  unre- 
vised  resolves  soon  reached  Philadelphia, 
having  been  sent  off  immediately  upon 
their  passing,  that  the  earliest  information 
of  what  had  been  done  might  be  obtained 
by  the  sons  of  liberty.  From  thence  the 
like  was  forwarded  on  the  seventeenth  of 
June.  At  New  York  the  resolves  were 
handed  about  with  great  privacy ;  they 
were  accounted  so  treasonable  that  the 
possessors  of  them  declined  printing  them 
in  that  city.  The  Irish  gentleman  alluded 
to  above  being  there,  inquired  arter 
them,  and  with  much  precaution  was 
admitted  to  take  a  copy.  He  carried  them 
to  New  England,  where  they  were  pub- 
lished and  circulated  far  and  wide  in 
the  newspapers,  without  any  reserve,  and 
proved  eventually  the  occasion  of  those 
disorders  which  afterwards  broke  out  in 


the  colonies.  Till  they  appeared,  it  was 
thought  the  Rhode  Islanders  would  submit. 
Murmurs,  indeed,  were  continually  heard, 
but  they  seemed  to  be  such  as  would  die 
away.  The  Virginia  resolutions  gave  a 
spring  to  all  the  disaffected,  and  they  be- 
gan to  adopt  different  measures."  Ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  by  which  we  are 
enabled  at  the  present  day  to  view  this 
matter,  it  would  appear  that  the  fabricating 
and  dissemination  of  these  spurious  reso- 
lutions was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  plan 
to  force  public  sentiment  beyond  the 
point  at  which  it  stood,  and  excite  the 
country  to  resistance.  The  genuine  reso- 
lutions contained  nothing  that  would  pre- 
vent their  publication  anywhere,  and  as 
they  were  the  cause  of  Governor  Fauquier's 
dissolving  the  Assembly,  it  would  have 
been  an  ordinary  proceeding  for  the  cause 
and  effect  to  have  been  published  as  official 
records  of  his  action.  Marshall  says  the 
Assembly  was  dissolved  on  the  passage  of 
the  resolutions^  so  there  was  no  necessity 
for  privacy,  and  there  could  have  been 
none  as  far  as  the  Henry  resolutions  were 
concerned,  had  it  been  desired.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  six  resolutions  were  ex- 
hibited to  few  until. carried  to  the  furthest 
point  practicable  from  the  place  where 
they  originated,  thus  giving  time  for  the 
manufactured  declarations  they  contained 
lo  act  upon  public  sentiment ;  and  doubt- 
less it  was  anticipated,  and  really  hap- 
pened, that  the  excitement  would  be  so 
intense  and  diffused  that  no  investigation 
could  be  entered  into  regarding  their  au- 
thenticity. It  is  remarkable  that  nearly 
one  month  elapsed  before  the  resolutions 
were  printed,  and  then  in  a  Boston  news- 
paper, notwithstanding  the  Virginia  Ga- 
zette was  published  at  Williamsburg,  which 
would  doubtless  have  contained  some  ac- 
count of  a  scene  so  important  as  the  pages 
of  history  tell  us  occurred  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  May  29th,  1765. 

It  might  be  inferred  that  those  who  fa- 
vored royal  rule  would  be  interested  in 
suppressing  revolutionary  proceedings  and 
resolutions,  but  it  was  as  evidently  to  the 
interest  of  those  who  advocated  indepen- 
dence to  give  them  the  greatest  possible 
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publicity.  There  can  be  no  good  reason 
advanced  for  the  privacy  with  which  these 
resolutions  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
other  than  that  those  who  circulated  them 
knew  that  they  were  fabricated,  and  used 
them  to  accomplish  a  specific  purpose 
within  certain  limits,  when  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  their  assumed  confidential 
character  would  inhibit  investigation  as  to 
their  authenticity,  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  believers  were  enlisted,  that,  in  the 
event  of  their  being  doubted  after  publi- 
cation, would  render  opposition  feeble  and 
inoperative.  Mr.  Henry  lived  more  than 
ten  years  after  the  publication  of  Gordon's 
and  Ramsay's  histories,  and  it  is  strange 


that  the  deception  did  not  attract  his  no- 
tice. Attention  was  first  called  to  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Wirt,  who,  in  his  life  of 
Henry,  gives  the  resolutions  correctly,  as 
found  among  Mr.  Henry's  papers- after  his 
death  and  in  his  own  handwriting.  At 
this  late  period  it  will  not  likely  be  ascer- 
tained who  perpetrated  this  momentous 
forgery,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  be  al- 
most conclusive  that  the  Revolution  re- 
ceived its  strongest  impulse  from  a  well- 
planned  and  successfully-executed  expe- 
dient, that  forced  the  country  to  an  armed 
resistance  upon  a  falsified  record  of  legis- 
lative proceedings. 


THE  MILITARY  EXPEDITIONS  TO  THE  NORTH  WEST 


No.  IV. 

EXPEDITION  OF  COLONEL  BRADSTREET 
IN  1764. 

UPON  the  appointment  of  General  Am- 
herst  to  the  governorship  of  Virginia, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1763,  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Gage  succeeded  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  British  army  in  America. 
Jie  found  Pontiac  still  deadly  hostile  to 
English  rule,  and,  early  in  1764,  again 
besieging  the  little  garrison  at  Detroit. 
A  number  of  the  western  tribes  of  Indi- 
ans, particularly  the  Delawares,  Shawa- 
nese  and  Wyandots,  also  persisted  in  their 
barbarous  work  of  ravaging  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  white  settlers,  by  murdering 
men,  \vomen  and  helpless  children,  or  car- 
rying them  into  captivity,  by  burning 
their  cabins,  by  destroying  their  property, 
by  stealing  their  horses,  and  by  commit- 
ting various  other  acts  of  brutality  and 
crime.  This  condition  of  things  left 
scarcely  any  other  alternative  than  to  send 
large  armies  into  the  country  of  these  im- 
placable enemies  of  civilization  and  hu- 
man-ity,  for  their  chastisement,  and,  if 
possible,  for  their  complete  subjugation. 

To  terminate  these  barbarities,  and  to 
secure  a  substantial,  permanent  peace, 
General  Gage  therefore  resolved  to  carry 


the  war  into  the  Indian  country.  He  ac- 
cordingly organized  two  armies,  which 
were  placed  respectively  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonels  Bradstreet  and  Bouquet. 

The  army  of  Colonel  Bradstreet,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  twelve  hundred  men,  was 
composed  chiefly  of  provincial  troops  from 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Connecticut. 
Those  from  the  last-named  colony  were 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel 
Israel  Putnam,  and  amounted  to  one  bat- 
talion. Each  one  of  the  other  two  bat- 
talions had  a  distinct  commander,  while 
the  combined  force  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Bradstreet.  It  was  June 
before  the  a.rmy  marched,  and  July  before 
it  reached  Niagara.  Meanwhile  Pontiac 
maintained  the  siege  of  Detroit,  and  "the 
wilderness  was  still  ringing  with  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  savage,  and  the  frontiers 
were  red  with  blood." 

At  Niagara  Colonel  Bradstreet  met  a 
great  concourse  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Lakes,  who,  says  Albach,  "had  come  to 
treat  for  peace."  Colonel  Bradstreet's 
army  was  directed  to  relieve  Detroit,  and 
he  arrived  there  on  the  26th  of  August, 
and  compelled  the  speedy  withdrawal  of 
Pontiac  with  his  savage  hordes,  thereby 
relieving  the  garrison  that  had  been  con- 
fined to  their  rampart  for  many  months. 
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"  Pontiac  was  gone,  and  the  Indians  that 
yet  lay  around  the  fort  were  dispersed." 
The  chiefs  of  many  of  the  tribes  met  Co- 
lonel Bradstreet  in  council,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  made.  The  Indians  obligated 
themselves  "to  give  up  all  their  prisoners; 
to  relinquish  their  title  to  English  pro- 
perty :  to  surrender  all  the  murderers  of 
white  people,  to  be  tried  by  the  English  ; 
and  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
English  government."  The  author  of 
"Western  Annals"  observes  that  Brad- 
street  returned  to  Sandusky,  to  meet  the 
Shawanees  and  Delawares  with  their  pris- 
oners, but  they  came  not.  He  was  duped. 
The  war  still  raged  along  the  frontiers,  in 
spite  of  their  pledges  of  peace.  The  per- 
fidious conduct  of  the  Indians  rendered 
the  treaty  a  nullity.  It  was  annulled  by 
order  of  General  Gage,  and  Bradstreet 
was  directed  to  attack  their  towns.  But 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  scarcity  of 
provisions,  the  discontent  of  his  troops, 
and  Bradstreet's  great  mortification  of 
feeling  under  the  implied  rebuke  of  his 
superior  officer,  and  in  view  of  having  be- 
come so  ready  a  victim  of  Indian  perfidy, 
he  broke  up  camp,  abandoned  the  expedi- 
tion, and  returned  to  Niagara.  He  never 
again  figured  in  Western  history,  but  was 
promoted  to  a  brigadier-generalship,  and 
finally  became  a  major-general,  before  his 
death,  in  1774.  He  had  commanded  three 
thousand  men,  in  1758,  in  the  successful 
attack  upon  Fort  Frontenac.  He  died  in 
New  York. 

Colonel  Israel  Putnam,  of  the  Bradstreet 
expedition,  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts (now  Danvers),  January  7th,  1718, 
and  died  in  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  May 
i9th,  I7QO.  He  was  familiarly  known  as 
"Wolf  Putnam,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
General  Rufus  Putnam,  of  Revolutionary 
and  of  Western  fame.  Israel  Putnam  fig- 
ures in  history  as  a  major-general  in  the  Re- 
volutionary War,  and  was  among  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  those  heroic  times. 

The  details  of  the  return  from  Sandus- 
ky, of  the  Bradstreet  expedition,  and  of 
the  incidents  connected  therewith,  have 
recently  been  given  in  a  paper  published 
in  Lippincotfs  Magazine.  The  following 


extracts  from  said  article  are  here  given, 
not  because  there  are  authorities  present 
to  enable  me  to  verify  the  statements  thus 
given,  but  with  a  view  of  eliciting  the 
truth,  and  provoking  the  investigation  ne- 
cessary to  bring  out  the  facts  fully  : — 

"  Colonel  Bradstreet  started  in  batteaux 
from  Sandusky  Bay  to  coast  down  the 
lake,  his  forces  consisting  of  British  regu- 
lars, provincials,  and  a  large  body  of  In- 
dian allies.  It  is  probable  the  beautiful- 
autumn  weather  peculiar  to  the  western 
lakes  deceived  him  as  it  deceived  Major 
Wilkins  in  the  preceding  year,  for  when  a 
sudden  gale  overtook  him,  surprised  and 
confused,  he  ran  the  boats  ashore  on  the 
open  beach,  where  twenty-five  were  broken 
into  fragments  by  the  surf,  and  six  cannon, 
together  with  most  of  the  ammunition  and 
baggage,  were  lost.  This  open  beach  was 
within  a  mile  of  the  scene  of  the  previous 
year's  disaster.  As  before,  the  storm  con- 
tinued three  days,  and  many  of  the  men 
were  lost,  swept  away  by  the  waves,  and 
overcome  with  hunger  and  fatigue.  When 
the  skies  cleared,  Bradstreet  reviewed  his 
diminished  forces,  and  after  burying  the 
remaining  cannon  and  ammunition,  started 
on  with  the  regulars  in  the  batteaux  which 
had  escaped  the  storm,  leaving  the  provin- 
cials and  Indians  to  make  their  way  by 
land,  on  foot  and  without  provisions,  four 
hundred  miles  through  the  forest  as  best 
they  could.  These  provincials  came  from 
New  York,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey, 
and  were  commanded  by  Major  Israel  Put- 
nam, afterwards  major-general  in  the 
United  States  army.  The  story  of  the 
terrible  journey  is  unwritten,  but  it  is 
known  that  many  died  of  slow  starvation 
and  fatigue  along  the  route,  which  led 
through  swamps  and  thickets,  with  deep 
rivers  barring  their  path ;  and  not  until 
the  last  of  December  did  they  reach  the 
forts,  after  having  been  twelve  weeks  in 
the  wilderness.  The  number  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  wreck  or  died  on  the  jour- 
ney, is  not  recorded,  but  it  was  so  large  as 
to  occasion  petitions  to  the  government — 
an  unusual  proceeding  at  that  early  date. 

"The  route  of  the  provincials  and  Indi- 
ans left  by  Bradstreel  to  find  their  way  by 
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land  is  marked  by  various  objects  dropped 
at  the  start,  or  soon  afterward.  A  stack 
of  bayonets  covered  with  soil  and  rubbish 
was  piled  systematically  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  forgotten,  perhaps,  or  else  left  behind 
as  too  heavy  for  the  long  journey.  A 
musket-barrel  was  also  found  enclosed  in 
a  fork  of  a  tree  by  the  growth  of  the 
wood ;  it  had  been  placed  in  an  inclined 
position,  and  had  remained  undisturbed 
until  the  tree  had  completely  enveloped 
it.  A  number  of  gun-flints,  a  peck  or 
more,  were  ploughed  up  on  the  high  ground 
back  of  the  lake,  also  a  sword  and  bayo- 
nets. Farther  on,  French  and  English 
coins,  bearing  the  date  of  1714,  were 
found,  and  in  another  locality  a  silver  tea- 
spoon and  some  pennies  of  1749:  these 
articles  were  probably  thrown  down  in  dis- 
carded clothing  or  knapsacks. 

"  Every  year  discoveries  are  made  of  ar- 
ticles throwrn  up  by  the  waves,  washed  out 
of  the  cliffs,  or  ploughed  up  in  the  fields. 
Many  of  these  relics  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  silver-haired  professor,  who  has  studied 
the  localities  and  invested  the  point  with 
a  legendary  interest  rare  in  this  busy  West. 
When  we  recall  the  early  date  of  these  ex- 
peditions, the  great  loss  of  life,  the  tragic 
scenes  on  the  shore,  and  the  terrible  jour- 
ney of  the  provincials  through  the  forest, 
we  must  feel  that  the  story,  with  its  silent 
illustrations,  is  as  worthy  of  a  place  in 
American  history  as  many  other  events  of 


less  interest,  whose  minutest  details  have 
been  described  over  and  over  again  in  the 
current  literature  of  the  day." 

The  opening  sentence  of  this  paper  an- 
nounced the  retirement  from  the  chief 
command  of  the  British  forces  in  America, 
of  General  Amherst,  and  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Gage  as  his  successor. 
The  former  had  co-operated  with  Generals 
Wolfe  and  Prideaux  in  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  and  was  an  officer  of  distinction. 
He  was  subsequently  knighted,  elevated  to 
the  peerage,  appointed  governor  of  the 
island  of  Guernsey  in  1770,  and  in  1795 
was  made  a  field-marshal.  He  died  Au- 
gust 3d, 1 79 7,  aged  80  years.  The  "Ame- 
rican Cyclopedia"  says  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Virginia  in  1763,  but  I  think 
he  could  not  have  accepted,  as  Fauquier 
served  from  1757  to  1767,  Lord  Botetourt 
succeeding  him. 

General  Thomas  Gage  was  the  last  of 
the  colonial  governors  of  Massachusetts, 
and  was  in  authority  there  in  1775,  when 
the  battles  of  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill 
were  fought, — the  first  April  igth,  and  the 
latter  June  i7th.  He  proclaimed  martial 
law  throughout  the  colony,  and  performed 
other  high-handed  acts.  He  left  for  Eng- 
land, October  nth,  being  superseded  by 
General  Howe.  General  Gage  was  a  na- 
tive of  England,  and  died  there  in  April, 
1787. 

Newark,  Ohio.  I.  S. 


N ON- IMP  OR  TA  TION  A  GREEMENTS. 


ONE  of  the  most  powerful  engines  of  a 
peaceful  nature  which  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can colonists  employed  in  the  bloodless 
contests  with  the  British  ministry  for  ten 
years  before  the  Revolution  broke  out  into 
open  hostilities  in  1775,  was  that  of  non- 
importation leagues.  England  was  a  com- 
mercial nation,  and  stringent  navigation 
laws,  and  the  influence  of  a  unity  in 
language,  laws  and  consanguinity  had 
made  the  Americans  the  best  customers 
for  her  manufactured  commodities.  With 


unwise  cupidity  she  had  forbidden,  or,  by 
rigid  restrictions,  had  virtually  forbidden 
the  colonists  to  manufacture  certain  things, 
and  so  secured  for  her  home  manufactures 
the  seeming  advantages  of  a  monopoly. 
So,  when  the  colonists  agreed  not  to  import 
certain  articles  from  England,  the  measure 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  British  commerce, 
and  a  large  party  in  England,  engaged  in 
commercial  business,  influenced  by  in- 
teiested  motives,  became  clamorous  friends 
of  their  transatlantic  brethren,  and  greatly 
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BURNS'S  COFFEE-HOUSE  IN  1765. 


restrained  the  British  Parliament  in  per- 
forming obnoxious  legislation  for  the 
colonies. 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  of  these 
leagues  was  formed  by  New  York  merchants 
who  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose,  on 
the  3ist  of  October,  1765,  at  the  coffee- 
house of  George  Burns,  on  the  west  side 
of  Broadway,  opposite  the  Bowling  Green, 
a  few  doors  from  the  foot  of  that  street, 
and  known  a  few  years  ago  as  "The  At- 
lantic Garden."  The  meeting  was  held 
in  consequence  of  the  obnoxious  Stamp 
Act.  It  was  to  go  into  operation  on  the 
first  of  November,  1765.  The  merchants 
gathered  at  Burns's  on  the  3ist  of  October, 
and  then  made  a  solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant as  follows: — 


"First — That  in  all  orders  they  send 
out  to  Great  Britain  for  goods  or  mer- 
chandise of  any  nature,  kind  or  quality, 
whatsoever,  usually  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  they  will  direct  their  correspon- 
dents not  to  ship  them  unless  the  Stamp 
Act  be  repealed.  It  is  nevertheless  agreed 
that  all  such  merchants  as  are  owners  of, 
and  have  vessels  already  gone,  and  now 
cleared  out  for  Great  Britain,  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  bring  back  in  them,  on  their 
own  accounts,  crates  and  casks  of  earthen- 
ware, grindstones  and  pipes,  and  such 
other  bulky  articles  as  owners  usually  fill 
up  their  vessels  with. 

"  Secondly — It  is  further  unanimously 
agreed  that  all  orders  already  sent  home 
shall  be  countermanded  by  the  very  first 
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conveyance ;  and  the  goods  and  merchan- 
dise thereby  ordered  not  to  be  sent,  ex- 
cept upon  the  condition  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  resolution. 

"  Thirdly — It  is  further  unanimously 
agreed  that  no  merchant  will  vend  dry- 
goods,  or  merchandise  sent  upon  commis- 
sion from  Great  Britain,  that  shall  be 
shipped  from  there  after  the  first  day  of 
January  next,  unless  upon  the  condition 
mentioned  in  the  first  resolution. 

"Fourthly — It  is  further  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  foregoing  resolutions  shall 
be  binding  until  the  same  are  abrogated  at 
a  general  meeting  hereafter  to  be  held 
for  that  purpose.  In  witness  whereof  we 
have  hereunto  respectively  subscribed  our 
names." 

Here  followed  the  names  of  more  than 
two  hundred  of  the  principal  merchants. 
In  consequence  of  this  agreement  of  the 
importing  merchants,  the  retail  merchants 
of  the  city  also  entered  into  an  agreement 
not  to  buy  or  sell  any  goods  shipped 
from  England  after  the  first  of  January, 
1^66.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia 
immediately  followed  the  example  of  those 
of  New  York,  and  on  the  Qth  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Boston  merchants  entered  into  a 
similar  league.  Nor  were  these  pledges 
confined  to  merchants  alone,  but  the  peo- 
ple generallyv ceased  using  foreign  luxuries  ; 
articles  of  domestic  manufacture  came  into 
general  use ;  the  large  wool-wheel  and  the 
little  flax-wheel,  now  articles  unknown  in 
our  households,  were  found  in  many  a 
family,  and  the  trade  with  Great  Britain 
was  almost  entirely  suspended.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  mercantile  com- 
munity of  that  realm  raised  a  clamor  about 
the  ears  of  the  ministry,  which  with  the 
firm  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Tax  in  America 
caused  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act 
in  less  than  six  months  after  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  it  to  go  into  operation. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  system 
of  non-importation  leagues,  which  cast 
back  upon  Great  Britain  with  intense  force, 
the  commercial  miseries  which  she  had  in- 
flicted upon  the  colonies.  The  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  American 
colonies,  was,  at  times,  almost  entirely 


suspended.  These  leagues  had  the  effect, 
too,  of  stimulating,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  the  domestic  industry  and  the 
economy  of  the  colonies.  A  New  York 
newspaper  said,  early  in  1768:  "Within 
eighteen  months  past,  four  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  yards  of  cloth,  and  thirty-six 
pairs  of  stockings  have  been  spun  and 
knit  in  the  family  of  James  Nixon,  of  this 
town.  Another  family,  within  four  years 
past,  have  manufactured  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  yards  of  woollen  cloth,  besides  two 
coverlids,  and  two  bed-ticks,  and  all  the 
stocking  yarn  for  the  family.  Not  a  skein 
was  put  out  of  the  house  to  be  spun,  but 
the  whole  performed  in  the  family.  We 
are  credibly  informed  that  many  families 
in  this  colony,  within  the  year  past,  have 
each  manufactured  upwards  of  seven  hun- 
dred yards  of  cloth  of  different  kinds." 

All  classes  were  ready  and  eager  to  make 
personal  sacrifices  for  the  public  good. 
"A  lady  in  this  town,"  said  a  letter  from 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  "  though  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  possessed  of  virtues 
and  accomplishments,  engaging,  and  suf- 
-  ficient  to  excite  the  most  pleasing  expecta- 
tions of  happiness  in  the  married  state, 
has  declared  that  she  should  rather  be  an 
old  maid  than  that  the  Stamp  Act  should 
commence  in  these  colonies."  And  when 
•later,  other  non-importation  leagues  were 
formed  for  the  same  patriotic  purposes, 
the  women,  everywhere,  evinced  a  willing- 
ness to  bear  their  share  of  deprivations  for 
the  common  good.  This  determination 
was  conspicuous  when  it  was  resolved  not 
to  import  TEA,  which  had  then  become  al- 
most a  necessity.  In  February,  1776,  the 
mistresses  of  three  hundred  families  in 
Boston  subscribed  their  names  to  a  league, 
binding  themselves  not  to  drink  any  tea 
until  the  Revenue  Act,  which  imposed  a 
duty  on  that  article,  should  be  repealed. 
Three  days  afterward  the  young  women  of 
the  same  city  followed  the  example  of  the 
matrons',  and  multitudes  signed  a  docu- 
ment in  the  following  terms:  "We,  the 
daughters  of  those  patriots  who  have,  and 
do  now,  appear  for  the  public  interest,  and 
in  that  principally  regard  their  posterity — 
as  such,  do  with  pleasure  engage  with  them 
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in  denying  ourselves  the  drinking  of  foreign 
tea,  in  hope  to  frustrate  a  plan  which  tends 
to  deprive  a  whole  community  of  all  that 
is  valuable  in  life."  And  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress,  at  its  session  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  autumn  of  1774,  adopted  a 
series  of  pledges  that  formed  a  league, 
called  "The  American  Association," 


which    was    a    general    Non-Importation 
Agreement  for  all  the  colonies. 

The  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  paper 
is  a  correct  picture  of  the  Coffee-House  of 
George  Burns,  where  the  first  Non-Impor- 
tation meeting  was  held,  as  it  appeared  at 
the  time  of  that  occurrence. 


THEOPHILUS  WHALE. 


IN  President  Stiles's  history  of  three 
of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.,  Generals 
Whalley,  Goffe,  and  Colonel  Dixwell,1  he 
adds  a  memoir  of  Major  Theo.  Whale,  of 
Narraganset,  supposed  to  have  been  also 
one  of  the  judges. 

The  principal  facts  that  President  Stiles 
is  able  to  present  in  his  memoir  of  Major 
Whale,  or  Whaly,  or  Whally,  for  it  is 
spelled  in  all  of  these  ways,  are  that  he 
was  born  in  England  about  1616  or  1619, 
and  emigrated  to  Virginia  at  some  date  un- 
known ;  that  he  was  an  officer  in  the  In- 
dian wars  of  Virginia,  and  that  he  moved 
from  this  Colony  to  Narraganset  in  1678 
or  '79,  where  he  continued  to  reside  in  ob- 
scurity and  seclusion  until  near  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1719  to  '22,  he  being  103 
years  of  age. 

The  mystery  that  surrounded  his  life  led 
the  people  of  Narraganset  to  believe  that 
he  was  one  of  the  Regicide  judges,  and  when 
questioned  in  regard  to,  it,  he  declined  to 
answer  whether  he  was  or  not ;  but  the 
belief  that  he  was  a  Regicide  became  uni- 
versal', and  so  continued  for  more  than  a 
century,  or  until  the  appearance  of  Presi- 
dent Stiles's  memoir,  in  1794;  and  per- 
haps there  are  many  even  now  who  hold 
to  the  traditional  opinion  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

The   evidence   presented  by  Mr.  Stiles 

1  Whalley  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient 
family,  and  was  a  relative  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Goffe  was  the  son  of  a  Puritan  divine,  and  married 
a  daughter  of  Whalley.  Dixwell  was  a  wealthy 
country  gentleman,  of  Kent,  and  was  a  member 
of  Parliament  in  1654.  The  two  latter  were  among 
the  judges  who  condemned  Charles  the  First  to  the 
scaffold.  On  the  restoration  of  the  King's  son  to  the 


clearly  settles  the  point  that  Whale  was 
not  one  of  the  judges.  Near  the  close  of 
the  memoir  he  says  :  "Therefore,  what- 
ever Theophilus  was,  he  was  not  one  of  the 
King's  judges,  as  all  Narraganset  uniform- 
ly believed.  There  is  a  mystery  in  his 
character  which  can  never  be  cleared  up. 
He  was  doubtless  a  disappointed  and  mor- 
tified man  ;  but  what  his  true  history  and 
disappointments  were,  must  remain  in  ob- 
livion." 

Since  President  Stiles  wrote  the  memoir 
of  Whale,  documents  have  come  to  light 
which,  I  think,  clear  up  the  mysterious  his- 
tory, to  some  extent,  of  this  singular  per- 
sonage. 

In  a  manuscript  history  of  Bacon  and 
Ingram 's  rebellion,  so  called,  in  Virginia, 
in  1675  and  1676,  printed  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society's  collections  for 
1866-7,  a  Major  Whaly  appears  to  have 
been  quite  a  prominent  actor. 

After  the  death  of  Bacon,  the  leader  of 
the  rebellion,  and  Ingrarn  had  assumed 
command,  and  stationed  his  men  in  de- 
tachments at  different  points,  Whaly's 
name  first  appears  in  the  following  para- 
graph :  "A  third  parcell  (of  about  30  or 
40)  was  put  into  the  Howse  of  Collonell 
Nath.  Bacon  (a  Gentleman  related  to  him 
deceased,  but  not  of  his  principles),  under 
the  command  of  one  Major  Whaly,  a  stout 

throne  of  England,  as  Charles  the  Second,  many  of 
the  judges  were  arrested,  ten  were  executed,  and 
others  escaped.  Among  the  latter  were  Goffe  and 
Dixwell.  Three  grave-stones,  bearing  respectively 
the  initials  of  the  names  of  the  "  regicides,"  Whalley, 
Goffe  and  Dixwell,  were  seen  by  the  writer  many 
years  ago,  in  the  old  burying-ground  in  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.,  in  the  rear  of  the  Centre  Church. —  [ED.] 
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ignorant  Fellow  (as  most  of  the  rest)  as 
may  be  scene  here  after." 

At  this  station  Whaly  appears  to  have 
remained  until  near  the  close  of  the  rebel- 
lion. At  one  time,  Gov.  Berkley  sent  a 
force  under  one  Colonel  Farrill  to  dislodge 
Whaly,  but  the  attack  was  not  successful, 
Farrill  being  killed,  and  three  or  four  of 
his  men  taken  prisoners,  the  remainder 
fled.  At  the  time  of  this  attack,  the  re- 
bellion had  begun  to  wane,  and  Whaly 's 
situation  is  spoken  of  as  desperate,  and 
that  he  was  resolved  that  his  courage 
should  be  conformable  and  as  desperate  as 
his  condition.  He  is  also  mentioned  as 
being,  at  this  time,  the  "  Most  considera- 
blist  person  on  that  side"  remaining. 

As  the  fortunes  of  the  rebels  became" 
more  desperate,  Drummond  (afterwards 
hung)  and  Col.  Lawrence  ordered  Whaly 
to  abandon  the  Bacon  house  and  join  them 
with  his  force  at  a  brick  house  in  New 
Kent.  A  further  account  of  Whaly  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  extract  : — 

"  Whaly  was  quickly  wont  to  obey  the 
commands  of  his  masters,  especially  such 
in  whose  service  he  might  expect  to  receive 
good  wages ;  forthwith  drawing  out  his 
men,  amongst  whom  was  some  boys,  all 


laden  with  the  goods  and  last  remains  of 
Col.  Bacon's  estate,  and  with  all  possible 
speed,  after  a  march  of  30  miles,  joined 
Col.  Lawrence,  where  they  mustered  in  all 
about  300  men  and  boys." 

But  finding  themselves  too  weak  to  face 
the  enemy,  they  moved  farther  up  the 
country,  and  becoming  demoralized,  "they 
broke  up,  every  one  shifting  for  himself ; 
Whaly  and  Lawrence  making  a  clear  es- 
cape ;  but  which  way,  or  to  what  place, 
not  known." 

Gov.  Berkley  subsequently  visited  the 
Bacon  house  ;  "  now  cleared  of  the  rebels 
by  the  happy  removal  of  Whaley,  after  he 
had  devoured  no  less  than  2000  pounds 
of  Col.  Bacon's  estate;  the  greater  part  in 
store  goods." 

And  thus  the  rebellion  was  ended,  as 
well  as  the  residence  of  Whaly  in  Virginia. 
It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  this 
Major  Whaly  is  identical  with  Theophilus 
Whale,  who  settled  at  Narraganset,  from 
Virginia,  in  1678  or  '79;  that,  instead 
of  being  a  refugee  from  the  axe  of  Charles 
II.,  he  took  refuge  in  Narraganset  to  es- 
cape the  halter  of  Gov.  Berkley. 

M.  D.  G. 

Montpelier,   Vt.t  Feb.  1874. 


A   CHAPTER   OJV  CHURCH  ORGANS. 


The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  Professor  W.  J.  Bruce 
for  the  following  paper  :* 

PREFACING  a  letter2  written  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shrigley  to  Hon.  James  Ross  Snow- 
den,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  His- 

1  In  a  letter  to  the  editor,  Professor  Bruce  says : — 
"When  I  read  Mr.  Shrigley's  letter  in  the 
RECORD,  I  determined  to  investigate  the  subject 
somewhat,  feeling  certain  that  among  a  mass  of 
undigested  matter  packed  away  on  my  shelves,  I 
had  something  relating  thereto.  Months  slipped 
away,  and  in  the  pressure  of  other  and  more  para- 
mount duties,  the  pleasant  task  was  neglected. 
Finally  I  sat  down  to  the  labor  and  have  been  well 
rewarded  for  my  trouble.  Among  the  material, 
stowed  somewhat  carelessly  away,  I  found  an  odd 
volume  of  the  New  England  Magazine,  from  which  I 
have  prepared  a  record  of  some  things  which  would 
otherwise  be  soon  forgotten,  and  which  may,  pos- 
VOL.  III.— II 


torical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Church  Organ  at  Winches- 
ter, New  Hampshire,  which  appeared  in 
the  RECORD  for  March,  1872,  the  editor 
says: — 

"  The  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and 
it  is  hoped  will  elicit  other  communi- 
cations, not  only  in  relation  to  the  earliest 

sibly,  hereafter,  be  deemed  of  more  consequence 
than  they  are  at  present. 

"  I  take  no  credit  to  myself  for  originality  or  re- 
search, except  to  verify  as  far  as  possible,  the  au- 
thor's statements.  My  labor  has  been  simply  to 
collate  from  the  article  its  more  important  history, 
using  freely  and  often,  the  writer's  own  language 
instead  of  my  own." 

a  See  RECORD  for  March,  1872,  page  136. 
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organ  manufactured  in  this  country,  but 
also  whether  there  is  any  authentic  account 
of  an  organ  having  been  constructed  in 
New  England  anterior  to  the  one  described 
by  Mr.  Shrigley." 

In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  I 
have  promised  myself  for  a  long  time,  the 
pleasure  of  looking  up  the  subject  some- 
what, but  until  the  present,  have  had  no 
leisure  at  my  command. 

But  to  give  unity  to  the  subject,  permit 
me  to  present  a  few  of  the  historical  data 
connected  with  organ-building  in-  general, 
after  which  I  shall  gladly  confine  myself 
to  the  limits  of  the  RECORD'S  suggestion. 

This  word  Organ,  in  the  Greek  opyavov, 
in  the  Latin  organum,  means  an  instru- 
ment. Originally  it  was  used  to  indicate 
any  mechanical  device  or  implement;  at 
a  later  period  any  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment; afterwards  its  meaning  was  limited 
to  wind  instruments,  and  finally  "to  that 
which  is,  par  excellence,  the  organ." 

So  wrapped  in  obscurity  is  its  early  his- 
tory, that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  sat- 
isfactory account  of  its  origin.  Ctesibus1 
is  said  to, have  invented  the  hydraulicon,  a 
hydraulic  organ,  about  250  B.  C.  A 
carving  of  an  organ  on  an  ancient  monu- 
ment in  one  of  the  gardens  at  Rome,  is 
described  by  Mersenne,  as  nearly  resenr- 
bling  those  of  a  more  modern  age.  St. 
Augustine  speaks  in  his  writings,  of  an 
instrument  inflated  by  means  of  a  bellows. 
Pope  Vitalian  is  said  to  have  the  honor 
of  first  introducing  organs  into  Western 
Europe,  about  A.  D.  670.  The  one,  how- 
ever, upon  which  history  first  attaches 
with  a  firm  hand,  is  that  presented  by  the 
Greek  Emperor,  Constantine,  to  Pepin, 
King  of  the  Franks,  A.  D.  755. 

Even  before  the  loth  century,  England 
was  well  supplied  with  these  instruments. 
Bishop  Elfeg  gratified  his  pride  by  erect- 
ing, in  his  Cathedral  of  Winchester,  the 
largest  organ  in  the  country.  "  They 
were  still  very  rude  in  construction,  and 
of  limited  capacity.  The  keys  were  broad 
and  large,  and  it  appears,  were  to  be 

1  A  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  and  inventor 
of  the  pump,  water-clock,  and  other  mechanical 
devices.— [W.  J.  B.J 


struck  with  the  fist.  The  pipes  were  of 
brass,  and  harsh  in  tone.  In  the  j.2th 
century  the  compass  of  many  of  these  or- 
gans, perhaps  of  any,  did  not  exceed  12 
or  15  notes.  About  this  time  half-notes 
were  introduced  at  Venice." 

That  old  chronicler  of  men  and  man- 
ners, William  of  Malmsbury,  in  his  quaint 
language,  tells  of  an  organ  which  was 
played  by  wind  forced  through  brass  pipes 
by  means  of  hot  water.  This  evidently 
was  a  forerunner  of  the  modern  Calliope. 
In  1470,  pedals  were  invented  and  at- 
tached by  a  German  named  Bernhard,  and 
it  was  during  this  century,  the  i5th,  that 
the  instrument  assumed  mainly  its  present 
form. 

"  Among  those  earliest  known  as  builders 
of  note,  was  the  family  of  Antegnati,  of 
Brescia,  in  the  i5th  and  i6th  centuries; 
in  the  i8th,  Lerassi  of  Bergamo,  and  Cal- 
lido  of  Venice. 

The  organoclasts  in  1641  permitted 
very  few  instruments  in  England  to  escape 
their  ruthless  hands  ;  and  at  'the  Restora- 
tion, native  talent  being  exceedingly  scant, 
foreign  builders  were  invited  into  the  field 
and  undoubtedly  reaped  a  rich  harvest. 

This,  in,  brief,  is  the  historical  status  of 
the  instrument  in  the  old  world  up  to  the 
1 7th  and  i8th  centuries. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  in  respect  to  the 
history  of  its  beginning  and  progress  in 
this  country,  I  shall  deal  only  with  New 
"England,  and  confine  myself  only  to  dis- 
cussing the  latter  part  of  the  RECORD'S 
request — to  wit,  "Whether  there  is  any  au- 
thentic account  of  an  organ  having  been 
constructed  in  New  England  anterior  to 
the  one  described  by  Mr.  Shrigley." 

The  same  spirit  that  actuated  the  fierce 
organoclasts  in  their  devastations,  un- 
doubtedly embarked  with  the  Puritans  in 
the  Mayflower,  and  presided  at  their 
counsels  after  they  landed  at  Plymouth. 
Being  dissenters  from  the  Established 
Church,  of  course  they  were  hostile  to  its 
government,  and  mode  of  worship ;  and 
upon  no  point  was  this  hostility  made  more 
manifest  than  in  the  use  of  the  organ  in 
Divine  worship.  It  was,  in  their  eyes,  an 
abomination,  as  being  a  vital  element  in 
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the  unholy  rites  of  Popery,  and  'many 
years  elapsed  before  puritanical  prejudice, 
melting  away  beneath  the  genial  influences 
of  a  more  tolerant  spirit  and  a  higher  cul- 
ture, permitted  the  employment  of  the 
noble  instrument  to  enhance  the  dignity, 
and  add  fervor  to  their  worship  of  the 
Most  High. 

The  first  organized  body  of  any  denomi- 
nation founded  in  Boston,  was  of  that  sect 
known  as  Congregationalists,  in  1630.  It 
was  not  until  1688  that  the  foundation  of 
King's  Chapel1  was  laid  in  that  city.  This 
was  the  first  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston, 
and  probably  the  first  in  New  England. 
Of  this  latter  fact,  however,  we  are  not 
certain.  Of  course,  with  the  Established 
Church,  came  its  usual  forms  and  customs. 

The  records  of  King's  Chapel  verify 
this,  for  I  learn  therefrom,  that  Thomas 
Brattle2  donated  to  that  church  an  organ, 
which  was  erected  in  1714.  There  is  no 
description  of  the  instrument  given,  nor 
is  anything  said  as  to  where,  or  by  whom 
it  was  built,  but  without  doubt  it  was  of 
English  manufacture,  and,  I  presume,  the 
first  organ  used  in  New  England  for  church 
worship.  In  1756  the  society  of  King's 
Chapel  imported  a  much  larger  one  from 
London. 

Christ  Church3  was  founded  in  1723, 
and  Trinity  in  1734,  this  latter  importing 
an  organ  from  London  in  1737.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  records  that  Christ  Church, 
in  1735,  was  offered  an  organ  at  Philadel- 
phia with  eight  stops,  but  did  not  purchase 
it.  In  1736,  a  Mr.  Clagget,  of  Newport, 

1  It   was   built   of  wood,  and   called  "  Queen's 
Chapel,"  during  Queen  Anne's  reign.     Upon  the 
accession  of  George  I.  it  was  called  King's  Chapel. 
In it  was  rebuilt  of  stone,  and  in  common  par- 
lance   was   known    as   "  The    Stone    Chapel." — 
[W.  J.  B.] 

2  A   merchant   of  Boston,  principal  founder  of 
the  Brattle  Street  Church,  and  brother  of  the  Rev. 
William  Brattle,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.     He  died  in 
I7I3.-[W.J.  B.] 

3  Located  in  Salem  street. 

4  The    name  is  written  "  Johnston"  in   the   old 
family  Bible.      He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Boston,  and  was  born  about  1703.     He  re- 
sided for  many  years  in  his  own  dwelling,  nearly 


it  is  said,  offered  to  sell  the  society  an  or- 
gan for  £400.  This  proposition  was  favor- 
ably considered,  and  being  examined  and 
approved  by  a  committee  for  that  purpose, 
it  was  finally  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
^£300,  and  was  erected  in  October  of  that 
year.  Under  date  of  May  16,  1738,  a 
vote  is  found  recorded  giving  permission 
to  a  Mr.  Haliburton,  "  to  put  up  his  or- 
gan in  the  belfry  of  the  tower."  The  in- 
ference is  that  it  was  for  his  own  pleasure, 
and  not  for  the  requirements  of  church 
service ;  and  further,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  a  chamber-organ,  else  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  found  room  in  his  own 
house.  From  the  language  of  the  minutes 
the  Newport  organ  was  the  first  used  in 
Christ  Church,  but  they  give  no  sign  as 
to  whether  this,  or  the  others  mentioned, 
were  of  English  or  American  manufacture. 
The  records  of  Christ  Church,  however, 
are  not  altogether  wanting  in  that  certain 
assurance  which  proves  the  Winchester 
organ  not  to  have  been,  by  many  years, 
the  first  built  in  New  England ;  for  from 
these  silent  witnesses  I  am  enabled  to 
glean  an  account  of  the  first  American- 
built,  or  rather  New-England-built  organ, 
yet  made  known.  By  a  vote  taken  in 
April,  1752,  it  was  agreed  to  pay  Thomas 
Johnston4  ;£io,  old  tenor,  for  three  months 
use  of  an  organ  of  his.  He  was  also  paid 
^30,  old  tenor,  for  removing  his  organ 
and  again  erecting  the  old  one  in  its  stead. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  organ 
owned  by  the  church  had  been  taken 
down,  probably  for  repairs,  and  Johnston's 

opposite  the  tower  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  on  the 
west  side  of  Brattle  Square.  Before  he  became  an 
organ  builder,  he  was  an  ornamental  painter,  exer- 
cising his  art  upon  household  furniture  in  the  em- 
bossed or  raised  work  as  the  fashion  then  was.  He 
also  painted  escutcheons,  or  family  coats -of-arms,  to 
place  over  the  doors  of  the  aristocracy,  as  was  the 
custom  on  the  decease  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
He  engraved  music  on  copper,  and  printed  the  old 
tunes  to  be  bound  with  the  psalm  book.  The  re- 
cords of  the  Brattle  Street  Church  show  him  to  have 
been  one  of  their  leading  singers.  He  died  about 
1768.  His  son  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Long 
Island.  He  commanded  at  one  time  the  only  ar- 
tillery company  in  Boston.  This  son  afterwards 
became  a  portrait  painter. — [W.  J.  B.] 
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put  up  in  its  place  for  the  time  being; 
but  when  renovated,  was  once  more  re- 
stored to  its  honorable  position.  The 
records  further  recite  that  if  he  should 'build 
a  new  organ  for  the  church,  this  sum  of 
was  to  be  deducted  from  the  price. 

Following  this  another  vote  appears, 
dated  August  u,  1752,  setting  forth  and 
confirming  an  agreement  that  "  Mr.  Thos. 
Johnston  might  build  an  organ,  with  an 
echo,  equal  to  that  of  Trinity  Church;" 
and  further  that  "he  should  be  paid  there- 
for two  hundred  pounds,  lawful  money;" 
also  that  "he  might  make  a  double  diapa- 
son in  the  treble."  Mr.  Johnston  com- 
pleted and  put  up  this  instrument  during 
the  winter  of  1752-3,  and  it  remained  in 
use  until  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the 
British,1  when  this  and  the  other  Episco- 
pal churches  were  closed,  the  pastors  and 
their  flocks  making  their  hegira  with  the 
English  troops.  Before  they  left,  how- 
ever, the  pipes  were  taken  out  of  this  or- 
gan and  concealed  in  a  place  of  safety. 
On  the  return  of  peace,  Christ  Church 
once  more  opened  its  portals.  Public 
worship  was  renewed,  and  the  long-hidden 
pipes,  or  such  as  had  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  time,  were  replaced  in  their  proper 
positions,  and  the  old  organ  again  pealed 
forth  its  anthems  of  joy  and  praise. 

A  description  of  this  instrument  still  ex- 
tant, recites  that  "the  great  organ  con- 
tained seven  stops,  viz.,  stopt  diapason, 
open  diapason,  principal,  twelfth,  fifteenth, 
sesquialter  of  three  ranks,  flute  and 
trumpet  ;  and  that  the  swell,  or  echo, 
contained  four  stops,  viz.,  stopt  diapason, 
principal,  flute  and  trumpet.  The  three 
first  stops  of  the  swell  were  carried  through 
in  the  base,  outside  of  the  swell-box,  and 
thus  formed  a  choir-organ  and  swell  com- 
bined. 

In  1805  it  received  a  new  dress,  and  in 
1807  or  1808,  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich,2 
by  a  vote  of  the  society,  was  engaged  to 
repair  the  instrument.  With  this  patching 

1  March  lyth,   1776. 

2  Another  paper  containing  some  account  of  Mr. 
Goodrich  will  appear  in  a  future   number   of  the 
RECORD.— [W.  J.  B.] 


and  mending  the  Church  was  satisfied  un- 
til 1821,  when  by  vote,  Mr.  Goodrich  was 
employed  to  build  a  new  organ  except  the 
case,  receiving  twelve  hundred  dollars 
therefor  and  the  old  organ.  Mr.  John- 
ston's handiwork  was  demolished,  except 
some  of  the  wooden  pipes  which  were  said 
to  have  been  put  in  a  chamber  organ  used 
in  the  Congregational  church  at  Cam- 
bridgeport. 

In  addition  to  this  organ  for  Christ 
Church,  which,  I  think,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  built  in  New  England,  Mr. 
Johnston,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  William 
M.  Goodrich,  is  said  to  have  built  three 
other  organs,  one  for  Salem,  one  for  Ports- 
mouth, and  one  for  Marblehead,  nearly 
like  it,  at  about  the.  same  period.  In  design 
and  execution  they  were  constructed  after 
the  Trinity  Church  instrument. 

It  is  not  known  upon  what  authority 
Mr.  Goodrich  based  this  assertion,  but  it 
is  barely  possible  he  was  misinformed  as  to 
a  portion  of  his  facts.  Only  as  to  a  part, 
however,  for  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago, 
the  Messrs.  Hook,  organ  builders  at  Bos- 
ton, had  in  their  possession  the  remains  of 
the  organ  constructed  by  Johnston  for  the 
Episcopal  church  at  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
On  the  front  board,  above  the  keys,  was 
the  following  inscription,  in  German  text, 
cut  in  ivory : — 

"®f)ontas  Johnston  jfmt,  Boston;  Nob-gin- 
iglorum,  1754- " 

Mr.  Hook,  in  describing  this  instrument, 
stated  that  it  had  but  one  row  of  keys  and 
only  six  stops,  viz.  Stopt  diapason,  open 
diapason  treble,  principal,  flute,  i2th  and 
i5th.  In  the  course  of  time,  a  new  in- 
strument was  built  for  the  Salem  church, 
and  Johnston's  organ  was  removed  to 
Marblehead  and  erected  in  the  Episcopal 
church  at  that  place.  This  took  the  place 
of  an  instrument  (by  whom  built  is  un- 
known), removed  for  its  unworthiness. 
After  many  years,  Mr.  Hook  constructed 
a  new  organ  for  the  Marblehead  church, 
removing,  and  retaining  in  his  possession, 
the  old  Salem  organ.  If  the  first  instru- 
ment at  Marblehead  was  not  built  by  John- 
ston, it  is  a  fair  inference  that  Mr.  Good- 
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rich  may  have  obtained  his  impressions 
that  Johnston  did  build  and  erect  an  organ 
for  that  church,  from  the  fact  that  the  one 
at  Salem  was  transferred  to  Marblehead, 
and  remained  in  use  for  many  years.  There 
is  no  certain  proof  that  Mr.  Johnston  ever 
constructed  an  organ  for  any  church  at 
Portsmouth.  The  Episcopal  edifice  in  that 
place  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  burying  in  jts 
ruins  any  evidence  that  may  have  existed, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  relating  to  its  organ, 
if  there  was  one  in  that  church.  About 
1768,  Mr.  Johnston  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  another  organ,  but  deceased 
before  his  work  was  completed.  Doubt- 
less he  built  many  other  instruments  than 
those  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
further  research  may  bring  to  light  their 
history,  but  I  have  found  no  facts  relative 
to  any  save  those  noticed  in  this  paper. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  how  many 
but  when  he  built  his  organs ;  and  on  this 
point  of  priority,  I  think  the  honor  claimed 
for  him  is  founded  in  justice,  that  he  was  the 
first  to  build  church  organs  in  New  England, 
and  to  follow  it  as  a  legitimate  business. 

In  1786,  Josiah  Leavitt1  essayed  his  skill 
in  building  a  chamber  organ  with  four 
stops.  He  had  accomplished  but  little, 
when  he  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Eli 
Bruce2  to  assist  him  in  its  completion. 
Most  of  the  pipes  were  of  wood.  Several 
years  after  this  he  was  commissioned  to  re- 
pair the  organ  in  the  Episcopal  church  at 
Cambridge,  which  was  done  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Mr.  Bruce,  to  whom  he  had  ap- 
plied, at  once,  as  an  auxiliary.  This  or- 
gan was  of  English  origin,  and  has  a  his- 
tory which  should  ever  keep  its  memory 
green.  Having  for  years  poured^ forth  its 
harmony  in  the  worship  of  God,  wherein 
petitions  were  offered  for  the  royalty  of 

1  Mr.  Leavitt  was  a  native  of  Hingham,  Mass. 
He  studied  medicine,  and  at  one  time,  1786,  was  a 
practising  physician  in  the  town  of  Sterling,  Mass. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Mr.  John- 
ston's shop,  and  thus  early  acquired  a  fondness  for, 
and  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  art  of  organ  build- 
ing. Following  the  completion  of,  this  instrument 
in  1786,  Dr.  Leavitt  removed  to  the  state  of  Maine, 
residing  there  about  five  years,  and  from  thence 
came  to  Boston.— [W.  J.  B.] 


England,  with  the  first  echo  of  the  Liberty 
bell  its  tones  were  changed  to  the  clear, 
sharp  ring  of  musket-balls  made  from  its 
metal  pipes  melted  down  by  the  American 
patriots.  About  1790  the  church  was  re- 
paired, and  with  it  the  organ  as  I  have 
stated. 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Leavitt  was  engaged  in  a 
more  extensive  piece  of  work  of  the  same 
nature — the  building  of  an  organ.  An 
Episcopal  church  was  about  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  and  by 
the  records  it  appears  to  have  been  organ- 
ized in  1792.  A  vote  of  the  society  author- 
ized "Rev.  W.  Montague  to  procure  an 
organ,  the  price  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
pounds,"  and  to  be  "put  up  previous  to 
Easter  Sunday,  1792."  The  minutes  of 
August  5,  1795,  recite  "the  money  paid 
to  Dr.  Leavitt,  for  building  the  organ, 
putting  it  up  in  the  church,  &c."  The 
organ  thus  constructed  by  him  was  a  small 
instrument,  having  but  one  row  of  keys. 

The  same  gentleman  was  commissioned, 
in  1792,  to  put  up  a  new  organ  imported 
for  the  Brattle  Street  Church.  Of  this  in- 
strument I  shall  speak  again. 

Dr.  Leavitt  also  built  the  organ  which 
was,  for  a  long  period,  used  in  the  First 
Universalist  Church  of  Boston.  The  society 
purchased  it  about  1793..  It  possessed  but 
one  row  of  keys,  and  the  following  stops : 
Open  diapason,  stopt  diapason,  principal, 
1 2th,  1 5th,  sesquialter,  and  trumpet.  It 
finally  found  its  way  into  Vermont,  from 
the  auction  room.  At  a  later  period,  the 
precise  date  of  which  I  am  not  able  to 
give,  Dr.  Leavitt  constructed  a  similar  in- 
strument for  the  old  Congregational  church 
at  Newburyport.  It  afterwards  gave  place 
to  one  built  by  a  Mr.  Alley,  of  that  town. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Eli 
Bruce.  From  drawings  which  he  made 

2  Eli  Bruce  was  born  at  Templeton,  Mass.,  but 
of  the  date  of  his  birth  I  am  ignorant.  He  was 
bred  to  the  cooperage  trade  with  his  father,  but  be- 
ing an  ingenious  mechanic,  made  himself  master 
of  many  other  practical  arts.  He  was  a  good  ma- 
son, made  clocks,  repaired  and  cleaned  watches, 
constructed  machinery,  and  developed  many  useful 
inventions  ;  among  which  were  two  machines,  one 
for  making  pins,  and  the  other  for  forming  and  cut- 
ting card-teeth. — [W.  J.  B.] 
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while  with  Dr.  Leavitt  in  1786,  he  endeav- 
ored to  build  an  organ  similar  to  Leavitt's, 
but  being  dissuaded  by  his  friends  he  laid 
the  work  aside  for  some  years — in  fact, 
until  after  his  return  from  Cambridge, 
when  he  determined  to  complete  it,  which 
he  did  with  the  aid  of  a  Mr.  Howe,  of 
Marlborough.  It  is  said  to  have  contained 
stopt  diapason  and  principal,  both  of  wood, 
and  1 2th  and  i5th  composed  of  wood  and 
metal.  About  1830,  the  Congregational 
church  in  Templeton  divided  into  the  Or- 
thodox and  Unitarian  societies,  the  former 
of  which  secured  the  organ  built  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  and  erected  it  in  their  church  edi- 
fice. 

I  have  now  reached  a  name,  doubly  in- 
teresting from  the  prominence  given  to  it 
in  Mr.  Shrigley's  letter — that  of  Mr.  Henry 
Pratt.1  Mr.  Shrigley's  "informant  is  Mr. 
Julius  L.  Pratt,  son  of  Henry,"  who,  he 
says,  "was born  and  resided  here"  (in Win- 
chester) ' '  until  his  death,  in  1 841 . ' '  And 
further,  that  Henry  Pratt,  "in  the  year 
1788,  when  a  young  man,  and  whilst  assist- 
ing his  father  in  building  a  church  in  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  obtained  drafts  of  an  organ, 
then  in  use  in  another  church  in  Hudson, 
and  which  had  been  brought  from  Eng- 
land." The  letter  also  recites  that  "  upon 
his  return  home,  Henry  made  known  his 
acquisition  to  Captain  Samuel  Smith,  a 
wealthy  and  influential  citizen  of  Winches- 
ter," who  made  proposals  to  young  Pratt 
to  build  an  organ.  The  terms  being  satis- 
factory, "thereupon  Mr.  Pratt  commenced 
the  work,  and  in  the  succeeding  summer 
[1789],  he  completed  the  organ." 

The  general  tenor''  of  my  information 
concerning  this  worthy  gentleman,  agrees 
with  that  contained  in  Mr.  Shrigley's  let- 
ter, but  varies  decidedly  in  some  of  the 
details.  As  to  his  birth,  the  record  in  my 
possession,  which  appears  to  be  founded 
upon  direct  statements  made  by  Mr.  Henry 
Pratt  himself,  asserts  that  he  was  born,  not 

1  Henry  Pratt  was  a  carpenter,  being  taught  that 
trade  with  his  father.  He  possessed  much  ingenu- 
ity, employing  his  leisure  hours  in  making  wooden 
clocks,  fifes,  violins,  surgical  implements,  tools  for 
his  own  use,  &c.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  music. 
fW.  J.  B.I 


in  Winchester,  but  in  Wrentham,  Mass., 
in  1771 — nineteen  years  after  Mr.  Johnston 
had  completed  his  first  organ.  He  was 
not  a  resident  of  Winchester  until  1792, 
his  father  and  family  having  left  Wrentham 
and  settled  in  the  first-named  place  in  that 
year.  Mr.  Magoun,  in  a  communication 
to  the  RECORD,  under  date  of  November, 
1872  (page  510),  clearly  refutes  the  state- 
ment that  Henry  Pratt  obtained  his  drafts 
of  an  organ  from  any  church  in  Hudson. 
He  says  :  "In  1811  the  first  organ  used 
in  any  church  in  this  city  was  procured  by 
the  last-named  society  (Episcopalian)  ;  and 
no  other  church  in  the  city  used  an  organ 
until  more  than  twenty-five  years  after  that 
time." 

The  paper  before  me  furnishes  a  clue  to 
this  statement,  and  adds  strength  to  Mr. 
Magoun's  suggestion  that  "  Mr.  Shrigley's 
informant  must  have  been  in  error,  both  as 
to  date  and  place."  Mr.  Pratt  is  said  to 
have  "  first  undertook  to  make  a  small  or- 
gan in  1792,"  the  first  year  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Winchester.  But  it  was  not  until 
1798  that  Capt.  Smith,  acquainted,  doubt- 
less, with  Mr.  Pratt's  musical  proclivities, 
proposed  to  him  to  build  an  organ.  Mr. 
Pratt,  at  this  time,  "  had  never  seen  the 
interior  of  an  organ,  and  knew  nothing 
more  of  its  construction  than  what  he  had 
learned  from  an  old  dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences."  He  soon  obtained  a  more 
practical  knowledge,  however,  from  a  visit 
he  made  to  Claremont,  New  Hampshire, 
and  an  examination,  while  there,  of  the 
organ  in  use  in  the  Episcopal  church. 
This  instrument  was  built  by  one  Newton, 
at  Norwich,  Vermont.  The  organist  as- 
sisted and  explained  many  things  to  him, 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  make  drafts  and 
take  minutes  of  the  parts.  Eli  Bruce, 
Esq.,  before  referred  to,  placed  in  his 
hands  a  scale  of  the  length  and  diameter 
of  wooden  pipes.  Mr.  Pratt  agreed  to 
Captain  Smith's  proposal,  and  with  this 
limited  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill, 
but  with  much  ingenuity,  he  overcame  all 
obstacles,  and  turned  out  an  instrument 
superior  in  all  points  to  the  one  he  had 
taken  as  a  model.  Mr.  Shrigley's  letter 
states  that  of  two  of  the  stops,  "the  i2th 
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has  fifteen,  and  the  i5th  has  twenty-nine 
metal  pipes  made  from  the  lead  lining  of  tea 
chests."  Was  "  the  art  of  casting  or  run- 
ning out  the  sheets  of  metal  for  pipe"  then 
known  in  New  England  ?  My  record  says 
not ;  but  it  does  inform  me  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam M.  Goodrich,  while  a  resident  in  the 
family  of  Captain  Joshua  Witherle,  of  Bos- 
ton, a  pewterer  and  worker  in  brass,  ob- 
tained a  practical  knowledge  of  it  from 
him.  Previous  to  this,  and  from  ignorance 
of  the  art,  tea-chest  lead  had  been  used. 
It  was  too  thin  and  frail,  however,  to  be 
used  profitably  in  pipes  exceeding  six  or 
eight  inches  in  length. 

Mr.  Pratt  built  many  organs  after  this, 
remaining  actively  engaged  in  the  business 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Among 
these  was  another,  about  1801,  for  his  old 
patron,  Captain  Samuel  Smith,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  a  church  in  Northfield,  Mass., 
and  one  for  Christ  Church,  at  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  This  was  probably  the  organ  re- 
ferred to  by. Mr.  Magoun,  as  being  the 
first  in  use-  in  that  city,  the  origin  of  which 
was  unknown  to  him.  Altogether,  Mr. 
Pratt  constructed  twenty-three  church  or- 
gans and  nineteen  chamber  organs.  They 
were  all  of  small  size,  possessed  but  one 
row  of  keys,  and  from  four  to  six  stops. 
He  did  not  hesitate,  however,  to  express 
"  full  confidence  in  his  ability  to  con- 
struct instruments  of  any  desirable  magni- 
tude." 

Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich  comes  next 
in  order,  but  designing  to  speak  of  him 
somewhat  more  fully  in  a  future  paper,  I 
desire  to  say  now  only  so  much  as  shall 
keep  the  chronology  intelligible.  About 
the  year  1800,  Mr.  Goodrich  commenced 
to  learn  the  business  of  organ  building  in 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Pratt,  at  Winchester,  but 
remained  there  only  about  eight  months. 
From  there  he  proceeded  to  Boston,  being 
then  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
shortly  after  became  a  resident  in  Captain 
Witherle 's  family.  He  made  such  good 
use  of  the  scanty  knowledge  gained  while 
in  Mr.  Pratt's  employ,  aided  by  such  in- 
formation as  he  was  enabled  to  gather  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  Captain  Witherle 
and  other  friends,  he  succeeded,  in  1805, 


in  building  an  organ  for  the  Catholic 
church  in  Boston.  From  this  period,  the 
business  was  pursued  diligently  by  Mr. 
Goodrich  until  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
one  organ  which  he  regarded  as  his  master- 
piece, was  that  erected  in  St.  Paul's  Church 
in  Boston,  about  1826-7.  At  that  time  it 
was  the  largest  organ  in  New  England. 
Interesting,  as  compared  with  the  Christ 
Church  organ,  built  by  Thomas  Johnston, 
in  1752,  I  give  a  schedule  of  its  twenty-six 
stops.  Great  organ — first  diapason,  sec- 
ond diapason,  stopt  diapason,  first  princi- 
pal, second  principal,  i2th,  i5th,  tierce  (or 
1 7th),  cornet  of  five  ranks,  sesquialter  of 
three  ranks,  first  trumpet,  second  trumpet. 
Choir  organ — open  diapason,  stopt  diapa- 
son, principal,  i2th,  i5th,  dulciana,  flute. 
Swell- — open  diapason,  stopt  diapason, 
principal,  cornet  of  three  ranks,  trumpet, 
hautboy.  Pedals — open  double-diapason 
bass ;  seventeen  large  wooden  pipes,  ex- 
tending from  B  down  to  C,  below  the  man- 
ual keys.  The  total  number  of  pipes  was 
about  seventeen  hundred,  the  largest  one 
of  metal,  GG  open,  being  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  and  weighing  ninety-three 
pounds. 

Following  William  M.  Goodrich,  came 
his  brother,  Ebenezer  Goodrich,  who,  leav- 
ing Templeton  about  the  time  he  reached 
his  majority,  came  to  Boston  and  entered 
the  shop  of  his  brother  in  1804.  In  1807 
he  started  business  on  his  own  account.  He 
built  many  church  organs,  but  confined  his 
attention  principally  to  the  manufacture 
of  chamber  organs.  For  the  purposes  of 
his  business,  he  occupied,  at  various  times, 
premises  in  different  localities.  He  com- 
menced operations  in  Cambridge  street, 
Boston.  In  1808—9  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridgeport,  where  Dr.  Flagg  fitted  up  a 
shop  for  him;  about  1811  he  returned  to 
Boston  and  started  on  Water  street,  remain- 
ing here  eight  years  ;  from  there  he  went 
to  Federal  street,  and  shortly  after  into  the 
shop  on  Pemberton's  Hill,  opposite  old 
Concert  Hall.  The  organs  put  up  in  the 
Unitarian  churches  at  Exeter,  New  Bed- 
ford, Northampton,  and  Nashua ;  in  the 
Orthodox  Congregational  churches  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  and  Dover,  N.*H.,andthe 
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one  in  the  Green  Street  Church,  Boston, 
(Dr.  Jenk's),  were  constructed  by  him. 

From  the  records  I  have  obtained, 
Thomas  Appleton1  appears  to  have  been 
the  next  manufacturer  of  organs.  He 
learned  the  business  under  Mr.  William 
M.  Goodrich,  continuing  with  him  until 
the  close  of  1811,  when  he  formed  a  co- 
partnership with  a  Mr.  Babcock  and  two 
gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Hayt,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Hayts,  Babcock  &  Appleton. 
They  commenced  operations  in  Milk  street, 
nearly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church. 
Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich  was  shortly 
afterwards  employed  by  the  firm  to  voice 
and  tune  their  instruments.  The  company 
manufactured  many  organs,  large  and  small. 
About  1815,  the  firm  became  embarrassed 
and  transferred  their  property  to  a  new 
concern,  styled  Mackay  &  Co.,  in  which 
Mr.  Appleton  remained,  and  Mr.  Good- 
rich became  an  active  partner.  The  new 
firm  carried  on  the  business  about  five 
years  longer,  meeting  many  reverses,  and 
finally  dissolved. 

Following  this  separation  at  the  close  of 
1820,  Mr.  Appleton  engaged  a  building  in 
Hawley  Place,  and  conducted  the  business 
alone  j  afterwards  at  a  place  just  north  of 
Boylston  Market,  where  he  remained  many 
years,  and  from  thence  to  the  Cambridge 
street  market  house.  He  manufactured 
largely  :  his  organs  being  found  in  some 
of  the  New  England  and  other  states  of 
the  Union.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those 
interested,  I  have  appended  a  list  of  many 

1  Thomas  Appleton  had  served  an  apprentice- 
ship with  a  cabinet  maker.  Ill  health  forbade  his 
going  at  once  into  business,  and  he  attempted  to 
dispose  of  his  machinery,  a  part  of  which  Mr. 
Goodrich  purchased,  with  whom  Mr.  Appleton  thus 
became  acquainted.  About  1807  he  was  induced 
to  enter  Mr.  Goodrich's  shop,  and  remained  nearly 
four  years.  The  following  is  a  list  of  many  of  the 
organs  built  by  Mr.  Appleton  after  he  commenced 
business  for  himself  in  1820: — 

Dr.  Porter's  church,  Roxbury;  Dr.  Nichol's 
church,  Portland,  Me. ;  Mr.  Robbin's  church,  for- 
merly Mr.  Ware's,  Boston ;  Mr.  Parkman's  church, 
near  the  Old  South,  Boston ;  Unitarian  church, 
Leominster;  Baptist  church,  Cambridgeport ;  Mr. 
Gilman's  church,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Mr.  Wilson's 
church,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Mr.  Colman's  church, 
Salem;  Universalist  church,  Gloucester;  Mr.  Bar- 


of    them   in  a   note  at  the   foot    of    the 
page. 

In  addition  to  these  pioneer  builders, 
others  appear  at  and  about  this  time, 
among  whom  the  names  of  Messrs.  E:  & 
G.  G.  Hook,  Josiah  H.  Ware,  Stevens  & 
Gayetty  and  Mr.  Alley,  are  conspicuous. 
Of  these,  Mr.  E.  Hook  and  Mr.  Gayetty 
were  apprentices,  and  Mr.  Ware  and  Mr. 
Stevens  journeymen,  with  Mr.  William 
M.  Goodrich.  The  first-named  firm,  with 
Messrs.  Stevens  &  Gayetty,  manufactured 
at  Boston,  Mr.  Ware  at  Medway,  and  Mr. 
Alley  at  Newburyport. 

Mr.  E.  Hook,  after  leaving  Mr.  Good- 
rich, commenced  manufacturing  in  a  small 
way,  with  his  brother,  at  Salem,  his  native 
place.  His  first  effort  was  a  chamber  or- 
gan for  W.  W.  Clapp,  of  Boston.  While 
there  they  constructed  fourteen  chamber 
organs,  and  five  church  organs  of  small 
size.  About  1831  the  brothers  removed  to 
Boston,  occupying  premises  near  the  foot 
of  Friend  street.  Here,  among  others, 
they  built  instruments  for  the  New  South 
Church  at  Salem  ;  Christ's  Church  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn. ;  Mr.  Barry's  Church  at  Low- 
ell ;  Mr.  Thomas's  Church  at  Concord,  N. 
H. ;  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  ;  and  Mr.  Kingsley's  Musical 
Academy  at  Boston.  The  Providence  or- 
gan contained  twenty-five  stops  and  about 
seventeen  hundred  pipes. 

Among  the  organs  completed  by  Mr. 
Ware,  was  one  upon  which  Mr.  William 
M.  Goodrich  was  engaged  almost  to  the 

ritt's  church,  Chamber  street,  Boston ;  First  Unita- 
rian (Mr.  Ware's),  New  York ;  Mr.  Pierpont's 
church,  Hollis  street,  Boston ;  Mr.  Ripley's  church, 
Purchase  street,  Boston ;  Dr.  Beecher's,  Hanover 
street,  Boston ;  Mr.  Parkman's  church,  Hanover 
street,  Boston;  North  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Second  Unitarian  Church  (Mr.  Lunt's),  New  York  ; 
Presbyterian  Church,  Charleston  S.  C. ;  Mr.  Far- 
ley's church,  Westminster  street,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Dr.  Sharp's  church,  Third  Baptist,  Boston  ;  Rich- 
mond street  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.;  South 
Church,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Mr.  Blogden's  church, 
Salem  street,  Boston  ;  Unitarian  church,  Taunton  ; 
Bowdoin  Street  Church,  Boston  ;  Mr.  Mott's  church, 
South  End,  Boston;  Dr.  Cadman's  church,  Dor- 
chester ;  First  Baptist  Church,  New  Bedford ;  First 
Baptist  Church,  Salem.— [W.  J.  B.] 
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day  of  his  death.  It  was  put  up  fora  time 
in  the  Medway  church.  He  also  built  an 
organ  for  Rev.  Mr.  Twining's  church  at 
Lowell. 

My  record  gives  no  date  or  destination 
of  the  instruments  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Stevens  or  Gayetty,  but  presages  for  them, 
being  "excellent  workmen,"  honor  and 
profit  as  the  successors  of  William  M. 
Goodrich. 

Mr.  Alley  had  manufactured  organs  in 
Maine,  but  removing  to  Newburyport,  car- 
ried on  the  business  there.  One  of  the 
products  of  his  skill  was  the  large  instru- 
ment erected  by  him  in  Mr.  Fox's  church, 
in  that  place. 

There  were,  doubtless,  others  through- 
out New  England  who  sought,  in  a  small 
way,  to  establish  the  art  and  cultivate  the 
public  taste  in  favor  of 'this  grand  adjunct 
to  Divine  worship,  but  their  names  and  la- 
bors are  buried  in  obscurity,  unless  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  shall  bring  them 
to  light,  and  place  their  names  upon  the 
pages  of  the  RECORD.  The  principal  build- 
ers, however,  in  New  England,  if  not  in 
the  country,  during  the  early  years  of  its 
history,  with  a  brief  description  of  the  in- 
struments and  their  location,  will  be  found, 
I  think,  recorded  in  this  paper. 

There  are,  doubtless,  in  this  paper, 
many  interesting  facts  worthy  of  note  and 
remembrance,  which  those  delighting  in 
things  old  and  rare,  will  read  with  the  same 
pleasure  I  experienced  in  collating  them  ; 
but  none  will  be  read  with  a  keener  relish 
than  that  which  is  the  key-note  of  the  dis- 
cussion— demonstrating  the  building  of  an 
organ  in  New  England  prior  to  that 
claimed  for  Mr.  Pratt.  If  any  account  of 
an  earlier  exists,  with  a  quantum  sufficit  of 
proof,  then  I  shall  be  among  the  first  to 
transfer  my  allegiance  from  the  old  Christ 
Church  organ  of  1752,  and  remove  the 
palm  from  that  old  pioneer,  Thomas  John- 
ston, Esq. 


The  following  are  copies  of  letters  re- 
ceived by  the  author,  on  the  subject  of  this 
paper: — 


Athol Depot,  Mass.,  Dec.  \st  1873. 
Mr.  Bruce: — 

Your  letter  of  the  24th  November  is -re- 
ceived, and  in  reply  will  say  that  the  or- 
gan my  father  built  for  Captain  Smith, 
was  finished  in  1799.  As  I  have  learned 
the  story,  my  grandfather  was  a  carpenter 
and  joiner,  and  most  of  his  work  was  on 
meeting-houses,  which  he  built  in  various 
places  about  the  country.  My  father 
worked  with  him  doing  the  joining.  They 
were  at  work  on  one  in  Hudson,  New 
York,  where  there  was  an  organ,  in  one  of 
the  churches,  built  in  England.  My  father 
got  acquainted  with  the  organist,  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  make  a  draft  of  the 
instrument,  which  he  did,  and  came  home 
and  made  one  like  it.  He  built  another 
for  the  same  man  (like  the  first  one), 
which  Captain  Smith  gave  to  the  town  of 
Northfield,  Massachusetts.  He  gave  the 
first  one  to  the  town  of  Winchester,  New 
Hampshire,  and  also  a  bell  to  each  town. 
He  finally  died  a  town-pauper  in  Win- 
chester. 

My  father's  native  place  is  Wrentham, 
Massachusetts. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  L.  PRATT. 

82  Mt.   Vernon  Street, 
Boston,  Dec.  i5th  1873. 
Dear  Sir : — 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  loth, 
and  with  the  clue  you  gave  me,  I  have 
searched  carefully  our  Vestry  Records,  and 
the  old  massive  Account  Book  of  former 
Parish  Treasurer,  and  have  compiled  the 
following  facts :  — 

April  15,  1752.  The  Vestry  allowed 
^30  to  Thomas  Johnston  for  taking  down 
the  old  organ  and  putting  it  up  again,  pro- 
viding he  allow  the  same  out  of  the  cost 
of  one  which  he  was  to  make. 

August  n,  1752.  The  Vestry  voted 
that  Thomas  Johnston  make  an  organ  for 
^200. 

The  Ledger  under  date  of  1759  gives 
the  terms  of  the  contract — "to  make  an 
organ  of  the  size  of  that  in  Trinity  Church, 
the  stops  equal  in  number,  with  an  ad- 
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dition  of  the  great  open  diapason  in  the     and  according  to  Dr.  Easton's  Centennial, 


great  organ,  and  the  treble  of  a  metal 
open  diapason  in  the  echo-box,  exclusive 
of  the  case,  for  ^200.  Painting,  &c., 
amounted  to  ^"12.  6.  8.  Total,  £212.  6.  8. 
The  second  organ  appears  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  that  brought  from  Newport, 


it  was  rebuilt  in  the  interior  by  Mr.  Good- 
rich, just  before  1823. 
I  am  very  truly  yours, 

HENRY  BORROUGHS, 
Rector  of  Christ  Church. 
Mr.  W.  J.  BRUCE. 


MONUMENT  ON  KING'S  MOUNTAIN  BATTLE-GROUND. 


MONUMENT  ON  BATTLE-GROUND.. 


IN  the  RECORD  for  December,  1872,  is 
an  excellent  picture  of  the  place  on  the 
King's  Mountain  battle-ground,  in  -the 
north-western  part  of  South  Carolina, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  some  patriots  who  were  killed 
in  the  battle  fought  there,  and  also 
t  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  there  the 
'  British  leader,  Colonel  Ferguson,  was 
killed.  The  writer  of  the  article  accom- 
panying that  picture,  says  he  visited  the 
spot  and  made  the  sketch  from  which  the 
engraving  in  the  RECORD  was  copied, 
early  in  1849,  an^  presents  a  copy  of  the 
inscription  on  the  stone.  I  was  on  the 


same  -spot  a  few  years  afterward,  where  I 
found  the  monument  and  the  tulip-tree  as 
therein  described,  yet  standing  ;  and  about 
three  years  ago,  I  learned  from  a  friend 
who  was  there  that  both  yet  remained. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit,  I  made  a  rough 
drawing  of  the  monument,  which  I  now 
send  you.  It  has  been  "  chipped  "  on  the 
back,  by  an  occasional  relic-seeker  who 
has  wandered  into  that  lonely  region,  far 
away  from  all  routes  of  general  travel. 

The  battle  that  was  fought  there,  was  a 
very  important  one  in  its  bearings  upon 
the  future  of  the  old  war  for  indepen- 
dence. Cornwailis  was,  at  that  time, 
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master  of  the  Southern  States  below  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1780.  In 
August  previously,  the  army  of  General 
Gates  had  been  defeated  and  dispersed  at 
Camden,  and  the  whole  South  was  brought 
to  the  feet  of  the  invader.  Jn  western 
South  Carolina,  the  Tories  were  numerous, 
and  were  now  jubilant;  and  the  Earl  sent 
Ferguson  with  some  regular  troops  to  em- 
body the  Loyalists  of  that  region,  beyond 
the  Wateree  and  Broad  Rivers,  and  ef- 
fectually suppress  the  rebellion  there. 
Ferguson  was  so  successful,  that  at  the 
close  of  September,  he  had  under  his  ban- 
ner more  than  a  thousand  men  in  his  camp 
near  the  present  village  of  Rutherfordton, 
in  Spartanburg  District. 

The  patriots  of  the  country  were  aroused 
by  these  movements,  and  large  bodies  of 
volunteers  were  soon  assembled  at  various 
points,  and  placed  themselves  under  tried 
leaders,  such  as  Colonels  Williams  and 
Campbell,  of  Virginia,  and  Colonels 
Cleaveland,  Shelby,  Sevierand  McDowell, 
of  North  Carolina.  Led  by  these  men, 
these  patriots  gained  a  signal  victory  at 
King's  Mountain  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1780. 

The  conduct  of  Colonel  Isaac  Shelby, 
on  that  occasion,  was  conspicuous  for  gal- 
lantry. He  afterward  settled  in  Kentucky, 
and  whilst  Governor  of  that  state,  in  1813, 
when  he  was  sixty-three  years  of  age,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  to  assist  Gen- 
eral Harrison  in  his  warfare  against  the 
British  and  Indians  in  the  Northwest.  I 
have  before  me  an  autograph  letter  of 


Henry  Clay,  written  at  about  that  time,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  :  — 

"Lexington,  22d  Aug.  1813. 
"  My  Dr.  Sir  : — 

"I  have  seen  by  the  public  prints,  that  you  in- 
tend heading  a  detachment  from  this  state.  As 
you  will  want  a  sword,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  in- 
form you  that  I  am  charged  by  Governor  Turner 
and  Mr.  Macon  with  delivering  you  that  which  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  voted  you,  in  testimony  of 
the  sense  it  entertained  of  your  conduct  at  King's 
Mountain.  I  would  take  it  with  me  to  PYankfort, 
in  order  that  I  might  personally  execute  the  commis- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  have  the  gratificatio.n  of 
seeing  you,  if  I  were  not  excessively  oppressed 
with  fatigue.  I  shall  not  fail,  however,  to  avail 
myself  of  the  first  safe  conveyance,  and  if  any 
should  offer  to  you,  I  will  thank  you  to  inform  me. 
May  it  acquire  additional  lustre  in  the  patriotic  and 
hazardous  enterprise  in  which  you  are  embarking! 

"James  Brown  and  his  lady  will  be  here  this  or 
to-morrow  evening. 
"  Yr.   friend, 


"  P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Barry,  who  has  had  the  goodness  to  take  charge 
of  your  sword  to  Frankfort.  Plis  visit  there  has 
for  its  object  a  participation  in  the  campaign  which 
you  are  about  commencing.  He  has  no  situation 
at  present,  but  is  worthy  of  any  you  can  bestow 
upon  him.  If  you  can  give  him  a  place  in  your 
family,  or  some  other  on  the  staff,  I  feel  myself 
fully  warranted  in  saying  that  yourself  and  the 
public  service  will  derive  from  him  the  most  es- 
sential aid.  Such  a  provision  for  him  will,  at  the 
same  time,  be  highly  gratifying  to, 

"  Yrs.  H.  C." 


WASHINGTON'S  ORDERLY  BOOKS. 

[Continued  from  page  120.] 


TOTOWA,  THURSDAY,  OCT.  12,  1780. 

At  a  General  Court  Martial  held  at  Fort 
Pitt,1  the  1 4th  August  last,  Col°.  Gibson 
president,  Capt.  Thomas  P.  Beall,  of  the 
Maryland  Independent  Corps,  was  try'd 

1  Originally  Fort  Du  Quesne,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Pittsburgh. 


For  "  Discharging  a  Soldier,  after  having 
been  duly  inlisted  and  receiving  his  regi- 
mental -cloathing,  thro'  private  and  inter- 
ested views,"  thereby  "defrauding  the 
United  States."  Found  guilty — being  a 
breach  of  the  ist.  Ar. ,  i2th  sec.,  of  the 
articles  of  war,  and  Sentenced  to  be  dis- 
missed from  the  Service. 
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SUNDAY,  OCT.  15. 

The  issuing  Commissarys  are  to  deliver 
all  their  sheep  and  calfskins  to  the  Field 
Commis7  of  Military  Stores  with  the  park 
of  Artillery,  who  will  have  them  properly 
dressed  for  drum  heads. 

In  the  present  divided  state  of  the  army 
the  following  is  to  be  order  of  battle : — 

The  two  Pennsya  &  the  ist  &  2nd  Mas- 
sachusetts brigades  will  compose  the  first 
line,  the  two  Connecticut  and  3rd  &  4th 
Massachusetts  the  second  line.  The  right 
wing  will  consist  of  the  of  the  Pennsya  & 
Connecticut  brigades,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Gen'l  Lord  Stirling;  and  the 
left,  of  the  four  Massachusetts  brigades, 
commanded  by  Major  Gen'l  St.  Clair. 
The  Light  Infantry,  with  the  Rifle  Corps 
under  Major  Parr,  and  Lee's  Legion,  will 
compose  the  advance  corps  of  the  army 
under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen'l.  Mar- 
quis De  La  Fayette. 

An  Alarm  will  be  communicated  from 
the  park  by  two  guns,  as  usual ;  upon 
which,  or  in  forming  the  order  of  battle 
at  any  other  time,  Moylan's  Dragoons 
will  take  post  on  the  right,  and  the 
Marechaussee,  with  Bedkin's  Troop,  on  the 
first  of  the  left  line.  The  park  will  be  in 
the  center  of  the  second  line. 

As  Head  Quarters  are  somewhat  remote 
from  camp,  and  it  is  inconvenient  for  the 
officers  of  the  day  to  attend  as  heretofore, 
the  General  dispenses  with  their  attend- 
ance while  we  remain  in  the  present  posi- 
tion, when  there  is  nothing  more  than 
common  in  the  report.  He  hopes  and  ex^ 
pects  to  have  the  pleasure  of  the  company 
of  the  relieved  officers,  as  usual,  at  dinner, 

1  Samuel  Wyllys,  a  native  of  Hartford,  Connec 
ticut,  where  he  was  born  in  1739.  He  was  a  son 
of  George  Wyllys,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut  from  1734  until  1795,  and  grand- 
son of  Hezekiah  Wyllys,  who  was  Secretary  of 
the  Colony  from  1712  until  1734.  He  was  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  Spencer's  regiment  in  1775,  and 
bore  the  commission  of  colonel  at  the  siege  of 
Boston.  He  did  good  service  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence, and  after  that  was  made  major-general 
of  militia,  of  his  state.  General  Wyllys  succeeded 
his  father  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1795,  and  re- 
signed the  office  in  1809.  The  three  in  succession, 
held  that  office  consecutively  for  ninety-eight  years. 
General  Wyllys  died  in  Hartford,  in  1823. — [ED.] 


at  which  time  their  reports  may  be  handed 
in  to  him. 

TUESDAY,  OCT.  17. 

At  a  General  Court  Martial,  whereof 
Col.  Wyllis1  is  president,  Coll.  Hazen2  was 
Tried  on  the  following  charges  : — 

Disobedience  of  orders  and  unmilitary 
conduct  on  the  march  from  Tappan  to  the 
Liberty  Pole,  in  halting  the  brigade  under 
his  command  without  any  orders  therefor 
from  the  Gen1,  commanding  the  division, 
and  thereby  occasioning  a  vacancy  of  near 
half  a  mile  in  the  centre  of  the  left  column, 
and  for  offensive  and  ungentlemanlike 
behaviour  in  falsely  asserting  he  had  re- 
ceived such  orders  from  General  Stark.8 

The  Court  are  of  opinion  that  on  the 
March  from  Tappan  to  the  Liberty  Pole, 
Coll.  Hazen  halted  the  brigade  under  his 
command  &  occasioned  a  vacancy  in  the 
centre  of  the  left  column  under  his  com- 
mand, but  as  it  appears  to  them  that  he 
had  orders  from  the  Gen'l  commanding 
the  division  to  halt,  they  do  therefore 
honorably  acquit  him  of  disobedience  to 
orders  and  unmilitary  conduct  in  the  In- 
stance contained  in  this  charge ;  and  the 
Court  do  also  honorably  acquit  Coll.  Ha- 
zen of  unofficer  and  ungentlemanlike  b  e- 
haviour,  in  asserting  that  he  had  orders 
from  Gen'l.  Stark  to  halt,  which  this 
charge  says  he  had  not. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  approves  the 
sentence,  but,  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  matter  of  question  whether  a  brigadier 
or  officer  commanding  a  brigade  in  a  line 
of  march  has  a  Discretionary  Power  to 
order  halts,  the  General  thinks  it  neces- 

2  See  note  2,  page  118. 

3  General  John  Slark,  of  New    Hampshire,  the 
"  Hero   of  Bennington."     He   was   a   veteran  of 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  was,  at  this  time, 
about  fifty-two  years  of  age.     He  had  served  prin- 
cipally in  the  Northern    Department  of  the   army, 
until  May,  1780,  when  he  joined  the  trocps  under 
Washington,   at   Morristown.     The   next   year  he 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Northern  De- 
partment.    His   services  were  highly  appreciated, 
when  reviewed  long   after   the    war,  and  in   1819 
Congress  voted  him  $60  a  month.     General  Stark 
died   at   Manchester,    New    Hampshire,    in    May, 
1822,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years. — [Eix] 
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sary  to  declare  that  it  is  highly  improper 
for  him  to  do  so,  but  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity,  when  the  halt  or  the  cause  of  it 
should  be  immediately  reported  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  division,  who  is 
at  the  same  moment  to  inform  the  Gen1 
or  commanding  officer  of  the  column, 
that  he  may  take  measures  accordingly  to 
prevent  a  separation  of  the  column,  and 
the  bad  consequences  which  may  result 
therefrom.  It  is  nevertheless  the  duty  of 
a  brigadier  or  officer  commanding  a  brig- 
ade, if  he  finds  his  men  fatigued,  suffering 
for  want  of  water,  or  in  need  of  a  halt 
from  any  other  good  reason,  to  make  im- 
mediate representations  thereof  to  the 
officer  under  whose  command  he  imme- 
diately is,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  may  be 
communicated  to  the  officer  commanding 
the  Column. 

Coll.  Hazen  is  released  from  his  arrest. 
The  General  Court  Martial  whereof  Col. 
Wyllis  is  President  is  dissolved. 

THURSDAY,  OCT.  19. 

Twelve  waggoners  to  be  drafted  from 
the  line  &  sent  to  the  Orderly  office  this 
afternoon,  4  o'clock.  The  Honorable  the 
Congress  have  been  pleased  to  make  the 
following  promotions  and  appointments  : 
Brigadier-General  Smallwood  to  the  rank 

1  John    Cochran    was   born    in    Chester   county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  September  1730.     He  entered  the 
provincial   army  as    assistant-surgeon  in   1755,  and 
became  intimate  with  Captain  (afterwards  General) 
Philip  Schuyler,  whilst  on  duty  in  northern  New 
York.   After  the  war  he  settled  in  Albany  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  there  married  Schuyler's  sister,  Gertrude. 
Soon  after  that  event  he  settled  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  from  which  place  he  entered  the  hospital  ser- 
vice of  the  army  in  1776.     The  next   year  he  was 
appointed    Physician    and    Surgeon  of  the  Middle 
Department,  and  in  1780,  Directer-General  of  the 
hospitals.     Soon  after  the  war  ended,  he  made  New 
York    city   his  place    of  residence,   and    President 
Washington  gave  him  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  Loans  for  that  state.     Dr.  Cochran  died  at  Pal- 
atine, N.  Y.,  in  April,  1807. — [ED.] 

2  Dr  Craik  was  the  family  physician  and  life-long 
friend    of  Washington.     See    RECORD,   page   507, 
vol.  II. 

3  Charles  McKnight  was  a  native  of  Cranberry, 
N.  J.     His  father   was  a  native    of  Ireland.     Dr. 
McKnight  was  born  in  1750,  and  was  graduated  at 


of  Major  General  ;  Col°.  Daniel  Morgan 
to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General ;  Mr. 
Abraham  Skinner,  Commissary  General  of 
Prisoners  ;  Dr.  Wm.  Shippen,  Junr.  Direc- 
tor General ;  Johh  Cochran,1  Chief  Physi- 
cian &  Surgeon  of  the  Army :  James 
Craik,?  Malachi  Treat,  Chas.  McKnight,3 
Chief  Hospital  Physicians;  Thomas  Bond, 
Junr.,  Purveyor;  Isaac  Ledyard,  Ass*. 
Purveyor  ;  Doctor  Andrew  Craige,  Apo- 
thecary; Doctor  Wm.  Johannot,  Ass*.  Apo- 
thecary; Doctors  Barnabas  Binney,  James 
Tilton,  Sam1.  Adams,  D.  Townsend,  H. 
Latimer,  Francis  Hagan,  Philip  Turner, 
Wm.  Burnet,  Jno.  Warren,  Major  Scott, 
D.  Jackson,  Bods  Otto,  Moses  Bloomfield, 
Wm.  Eustis,  G.  Draper,  Hospital  Physi* 
cians  &  Surgeons. 

The  honorable  the  Congress  have  been 
pleased  in  just  abhorrence  of  the  perfidy 
of  his  conduct,  to  pass  the  following 
act:— 

"In  Congress,  October  4//z,  1780. 

"  Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  War  be  & 
hereby  are  directed  to  erase  from  the  Re- 
gister of  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  the  name  of 
Benedict  Arnold." 

The  Grand  Parade  is  changed  to  a  field 
between  Gen1.  St.  Glair's  &  General 
Huntington's4  quarters. 

the  College  of  N.  J.,  at  Princeton,  in  1771.  He 
was  prepared  for  the  medical  profession  by  Dr. 
Shippen,  of  Philadelphia,  and  entering  the  medical 
department  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  he  be- 
came senior  surgeon  of  the  Middle  Department. 
After  the  war  he  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  eminent  John 
Morin  Scott.  He  became  eminent  as  a  surgeon, 
and  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York.  Dr.  McKnight  died  in  that  city, 
in  1791. 

4  Jedediah  Huntington,  a  native  of  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  where  he  was  born  in  1745.  He  was 
an  active  promoter  of  the  Revolution,  and  joined 
the  army  at  Cambridge  in  1775.  He  was  a  very 
active  officer,  and  Washington  had  great  confidence 
in  his  judgement.  In  the  trials  of  General  Lee,  in 
1778,  and  Major  Andre,  in  1780,  General  Hunting- 
ton  was  a  member  of  the  court-martial.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  a  major-general, 
and  continued  to  serve  his  state  in  a  civil  capacity. 
President  Washington  appointed  him  collector  of 
customs  at  New  London,  in  which  position  he  re- 
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The  officers  commanding  the  Provost 
Guard  is,  upon  the  Requisition  of  the 
President  of  a  Court  Martial,  to  send  the 
Prisoners  demanded,  under  a  proper  guard, 
to  the  Court.  Should  circumstances  at 
any  time  render  the  making  a  detachment 
from  the  Provost  Guard  unsafe,  the  Officer 
is  to  acquaint  the  President,  that  an  escort 
may  be  obtained  from  the  troops  nearest 
at  hand. 

OCTOBER  22. 

The  Corps  of  Light  Infantry  will  remove 
from  its  present  encampment  and  tak£  post 
on  the  most  convenient  ground  to  the 
Crane  Town  Gap  and  the  Notch,  for  the 
•more  effectual  security  of  our  right.  Gen1. 
St.  Clair  will  take  care  of  the  approaches 
on  the  Left.  Col.  Moyland's  regiment 
will  furnish  the  necessary  patrols,  and  will 
take  a  new  position  for  that  purpose. 

The  officers  of  the  Army  are  to  be  fur- 
nished with  two  rations  per  day  until  fur- 
ther orders. 

TUESDAY,  OCT.  24. 

Major  Platt,  late  Aide  de  camp  to  Ma- 
jor General  McDougall,1  is  appointed  De- 
puty Quarter  Master  to  the  main  army, 
and  is  to  be  obeyed  as  such. 

OCT.  25. — MORNING  ORDERS. 

Lieut.  Col.  Badlam  is  appointed  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Court  Martial  whereof 


mained  through  four  administrations.  General 
Huntington  was  a  benevolent,  Christian  gentleman, 
and  was  active  in  many  ways  in  works  for  the  good 
of  his  fellow-creatures. — [Eo.] 

1  General  Alexander  McDougall  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  was  about  forty-nine  years  of  age  at 
this  time.  He  came  to  America  in  1755,  and  be- 
came a  printer  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was 
a  bold  opponent  of  Parliamentary  measures,  and 
went  into  the  war,  an  active  "  Son  of  Liberty,"  as 
colonel  of  a  New  York  regiment,  in  the  summer 
of  1776.  In  the  autumn  of  the  next  year  he  was 
commissioned  a  major-general,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  useful  of  the  officers  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  served  as  a  delegate  in  Congress,  and 
was  Minister  of  Marine.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1786,  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Sen- 
ate.—[ED.] 


Colonel  Bailey  is  president,  vice  Lieut. 
Col°.  Vose,  indisposed. 

The  General  has  the  pleasure  to  con- 
gratulate the  army  on  an  important  advan- 
tage lately  obtained  in  North  Carolina, 
over  a  corps  of  1400  men,  British  troops, 
and  new  levies,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Ferguson.  The  militia  of  the  neighbor- 
ing country,  under  Col8.  Williams,  Shel- 
by, and  others,  having  assembled,  to  the 
amount  of  3000  men,  detached  1600  of 
their  number  on  horseback  to  fall  in  with 
Ferguson's  party  on  its  march  to  Char- 
lotte ;  they  came  up  with  them  at  a  place 
called  "King's  Mountain"  advantageously 
posted,  and  gave  them  a  total  defeat,  in 
which  Col°.  Ferguson,  with  150  of  his 
men  were  killed,  and  1500  stand  of  arms 
taken.  On  our  part  the  loss  was  incon- 
siderable. We  have  only  to  regret  that 
the  brave  Col°.  Williams  was  mortally 
wounded.2 

This  advantage  will,  in  all  probability, 
have  a  very  happy  influence  upon  the  suc- 
cessive operations  in  that  quarter.  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  spirit  and  resources  of  the 
country. 

SATURDAY,  OCT.  28. 

The  Grand  Parade  is  altered  to  the  field 
near  the  Artificers.  The  Hon'ble  the 
Congress  have  been  pleased,  by  their  act 
of  the  23d  inst.,  to  promote  Brigr.  Gen1. 
Parsons3  to  the  rank  of  M.  General  in  the 
Continental  Army. 

2  Cornwallis  sent  Ferguson,  with  a  few  regulars, 
to   embody  the   Tories   beyond   the   Wateree  and 
Broad  rivers,  in  South  Carolina,  to  intercept  retreat- 
ing Americans,  and  if  possible,  crush  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  in  that  region,  with  orders  to  join  him  at 
Charlotte,  in  North   Carolina.     His   Tory   recruits 
committed  horrible  outrages    on  the  Whigs,  which 
greatly  enraged  the  latter,  and  when  Colonels  Shel- 
by,   Cleveland,    Campbell,   Sevier,    Williams,   and 
others  called  for  volunteers,  they  eagerly  rushed  to 
the  field,  with   the  result   mentioned   in   the  text. 
For  a  further  account  of  this  event,  see    RECORD, 
Page  530,  vol.  I. — [Eo.] 

3  Samuel  Holden  Parsons  was  a  native  of  Lyme 
Connecticut,  where  he  was  born,  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, in    1737.     He   studied   law   with  his    uncle, 
Governor  Griswold,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1759.     He  served  in  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  and 
in  17.74,  was  appointed    King's  Attorney   for   that 
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MONDAY,  OCT.  30. 

At  a  General  Court  Martial  of  the  line, 
whereof  Col.  Bagley  is  President,  the  i6th 
Instant,  Col.  Thomas  Proctor,  of  the  Ar- 
tillery, wa.s  tried  upon  the  following 
charges :  — 

ist.  "  Mustering  men  in  his  Regiment  as 
soldiers  that  were  not  actually  doing  the 
duty  of  soldiers,  and  returning  them  on 
command  when  they  were  doing  the  duty 
of  servants  in  his  and  other  families  in  the 
city  of  Philada."  2nd.  "Discharging 
soldiers  of  his  regiment  for  sums  of  mo- 
ney." 3rd.  "  Fraud  in  the  settlement  of 
his  recruiting  accounts."  4th.  "Sign- 
ing a  false  certificate  to  a  return  for 
Quarter  Masters'  stores."  5th.  "Dis- 
charging a  number  of  able-bodied  men. 
from  his  regiment,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  service." 

The  Court  are  of  opinion  that  Col°. 
Proctor  is  not  guilty  of  either  of  the 
charges  exhibited  against  him,  and  do  ac- 
quit him  with  honor.1 

The  Gen1,  entirely  approves  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Court.  He  cannot  for- 
bear rernarking  that  the  prosecution,  on 
the  part  of  Captain  Porter,  was  vexatious, 
groundless  and  illiberal.  It  is  with  pain, 
too,  he  has  seen  several  instances,  for  some 
time  past,  where  personal  pique  has  given 
birth  to  prosecutions  as  unjust  as  they 
were  indelicate  and  improper. 

Colonel  Proctor  is  released  from  his 
arrest. 

TUESDAY,  OCT.  31. 

While  we  continue  in  the  present  posi- 
tion the  post-rider  will  leave  camp  at  noon 
every  Thursday,  instead  of  Friday  morn- 
ing ;  letters,  therefore,  must  be  handed  to 
the  post  office  (at  the  park)  in  time  for 
the  mail  to  be  made  up  in  that  hour. 

At  a  General  Court  Martial  of  the  line, 

province.  Active  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a 
Connecticut  regiment  in  1775.  He  soon  rose  to 
the  rank  of  major-general,  and  in  1779  succeeded 
General  Putnam  in  the  command  of  the  Connecti- 
cut line.  Sent  to  the  Ohio  country  in  1785,  by  Con- 
gress, as  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians, 
he  remained  there,  and  was  appointed  by  President 
Washington  first  judge  of  the  North  Western  Terri- 


Fishkill,  October  25th,  1780,  Col.  Hazen 
president,  Col.  Elisha  Sheldon,2  of  the  2nd 
Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  was  tried 
on  the  following  charges,  viz*.: — 

"First.  Injuring  the  public  service  by 
discharging,  without  proper  authority, 
from  said  Regiment  a  number  of  men  en- 
listed upon  Continental  bounty  and  en- 
couragement to  serve  during  the  war. 
Secondly.  Defrauding  the  public  by  selling 
and  exchanging  away  regimental  horses, 
and  converting  the  avails  to  his  own  use. 
Thirdly.  Defrauding  the  officers  &  sol- 
diers of  his  regiment  of  plunder  taken  in 
action,  and  converting  the  avails  to  his 
own  private  use.  Fourthly.  With  offensive 
&  ungentlemanlike  behaviour." 

The  Court  are  of  opinion  that  he  is  not 
guilty  of  either  of  the  charges  exhibited 
against  him  as  aforesaid,  and  do  acquit 
him  with  honor  &  full  approbation  ;  and 
the  Court,  on  this  occasion,  thinks  it  a 
duty  to  add  that  the  charges  did  not  origi- 
nate from  a  zeal,  or  desire  to  serve  the 
United  States,  but  rather  through  private 
animosity,  pique  or  prejudice,  and  that 
the  prosecution  is  vexatious  and  malicious, 
&  that  Doctor  Darius  Stoddard,  the 
Complainant,  is  justly  chargeable  with  all 
the  expence  attending  the  Court  Martial 
in  the  trial  of  Colonel  Elisha  Sheldon. 

His  Excellency  the  Commander  in 
Chief  confirms  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
and  orders  Colonel  Sheldon  to  be  released 
from  arrest. 

CAMP  TOTOWA,  WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  i. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  has  the  hap- 
piness to  inform  the  army  that  the  Honor- 
able the  Congress  have  been  pleased,  by 
their  acts  of  the  3rd  &  2ist  of  October,  to 
pass  the  following  resolutions.  He  is  en- 
tirely persuaded  that  the  liberal  provisions 
now  made  will  give  universal  satisfaction, 

tory.  He  was  active  in  settling  all  disputes  about 
lands  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  es- 
pecially on  the  tract  known  as  the  "  Connecticut 
Western  Reserve."  General  Parsons  was  drowned 
in  the  rapids  of  the  Big  Beaver  river,  in  Ohio,  on 
the  I7th  of  November,  1789. — [ED.] 

See  RECORD,  page  119,  vol.  III.,  for  a  notice 
of  Colonel  Proctor. 
2  See  RECORD,  page  23,  vol.  III. 
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and,  while  it  evinces  the  justice  and  gene- 
rosity of  Congress,  will  prove  a  new  mo- 
tive to  the  zeal  and  exertion  of  the  offi- 
cers : — 

"  That  such  of  the  sixteen  additional  regiments 
as  have  not  been  annexed  to  the  line  of  some  par- 
ticular state,  and  all  the  separate  light  corps  of  the 
army,  both  of  horse  and  foot  (Colonel  Hazen's  reg- 
iment and  Colonel  Armand's  and  Major  Lee's 
corps,  excepted),  and  also  the  German  battalion,  be 
reduced  on  the  istd  iy  of  January  next.  That  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  in  those  seve- 
ral corps  be  incorporated  with  the  troops  of  their 
respective  states,  and  that  such  of  them  as  do  not 
belong  to  any  particular  state,  be  annexed  to  such 
corps  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  shall  direct. 

"  That  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States, 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  next,  consist 
of  four  regiments  of  mounted  and  dismounted  dra- 
goons or  legionary  corps,  four  regiments  of  artillery, 
forty-nine  regiments  of  infantry  (exclusive  of  Col. 
Hazen's  regiment,  Col.  Armand's  partizan  corps, 
and  Major  Lee's  do.),  one  regiment  of  artificers. 

"  That  each  regiment  of  legionary  corps  consist 
of  four  troops  of  mounted  and  two  of  dismounted 
dragoons  each  consisting  of  sixty  privates,  with  the 
same  number  of  commissioned  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  as  at  present. 

"  That  the  partizan  corps  commanded  by  Col. 
Armand  and  Major  Lee  shall  consist  of  three 
troops  of  mounted  and  three  of  dismounted  dra- 
goons of  fifty  each,  to  be  officered  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, by  the  approbation  of  Congress, 
and  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  be  authorized  to 
direct  a  mode  for  completing,  recruiting  and  sup- 
plying the  said  corps. 

"  That  each  regiment  of  artillery  consist  of  ten 
companies ;  and  that  each  company  consist  of  sixty- 
five  non-commissioned  officers  and  matrosses  with 
the  same  number  of  commissioned  officers  as  at 
present;  that  each  regiment  of  infantry  requested 
from  the  several  states  shall  consist  of  I  colonel,  I 
lieutenant-colonel  and  major,  where  the  full  colonels 
are  continued;  or,  I  lieutenant  colonel  command- 
ant and  2  majors,  where  the  colonels  are  not  con- 
tinued; 9  captains,  22  subalterns,  i  surgeon,  I  sur- 
geon's mate,  I  sergeant-major,  i  quartermaster  ser- 
geant, 45  sergeants,  I  drum  major,  I  fife  major,  10 
drums,  10  fifes,  612  rank  and  file. 

"  That  there  be  one  captain  and  two  subalterns  to 
each  company,  and  that  the  four  supernumerary  sub- 
alterns shall  each  have  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  one 
of  which  is  to  reside  in  the  state  to  which  he  be- 
longs, to  enlist  and  forward  recruits — one  drum 
and  one  fife  to  attend  the  recruiting  officers — the 
other  three  supernumerary  officers  to  do  the  duty  of 
paymaster,  quartermaster  and  adjutant,  in  their  re- 
spective regiments  ;  and  that  the  regiment  of  artifi- 
ceis  consist  of  eight  companies,  and  each  company  ' 
of  60  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

"  That  the    whole   of  the   troops   be   intitled, 


during  the  war,  and  join  their  respective  corps  by 
the  first  day  of  January  next. 

"  That  the  several  states  furnish  the  following 
quotas  : — New  Hampshire — 2  regiments  of  infantry ; 
Massachusetts  Bay — 10  regiments  of  infantry,  I  reg- 
iment of  artillery;  Rhode  Island — I  regiment  of 
infantry  ;  Connecticut — 5  regiments  of  infantry  and 
I  of  cavalry ;  New  York — 2  of  infantry  and  one  of 
artillery ;  Pennsylvania — 6  of  infantry,  I  of  artil- 
lery, I  of  cavalry,  I  of  artificers ;  Delaware — I  of 
infantry  ;  Maryland — 5  of  infantry ;  Virginia — S 
of  infantry,  I  of  artillery,  2  of  cavalry  ;  North  Car- 
olina— 4  of  infantry;  South  Carolina — 2  of  in- 
fantry ;  Georgia — I  of  infantry. 

"  That  the  regiments  of  cavalry  and  artillery  and 
of  artificers,  as  they  now  stand,  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  states  respectively  to  which  they 
are  or  may  be  assigned,  which  state  shall  complete 
them  to  the  full  complement,  supply  them  with 
necessaries,  and  in  every  respect  treat  them  as  if 
originally  raised  therein  ;  and  that  such  other  states 
as  now  have  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates 
in  any  of  the  regiments  aforesaid,  be  credited  in 
their  quotas  for  such  men,  according  to  their  num- 
bers from  time  to  time.  For  which  purpose  the 
Commander-in-Chief  is  hereby  directed  to  specify 
such  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  and 
the  states  to  which  they  formerly  belonged,  in  the 
returns  which  he  shall  make  to  the  states,  and  his 
annual  return  to  Congress. 

"That  the  regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Moses 
Hazen  be  continued  on  its  present  establishment, 
and  that  all  non-commissioned  officers  a'nd  privates 
being  foreigners  belonging  to  any  of  the  reduced 
regiments  and  corps  be  incorporated  therewith,  and 
all  volunteers  from  foreign  states  who  are  now  in 
the  service  or  may  hereafter  join  the  American 
army,  be  annexed  to  the  said  regiment. 

"That  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  command- 
ing officer  in  the  Southern  Department  direct  the 
officers  of  each  state  to  meet  and  agree  upon  the 
officers  for  the  regiments  to  be  raised  by  their  re- 
spective states,  from  those  who  incline  to  continue 
in  service,  and  where  it  cannot  be  done  by  agree- 
ment, to  be  determined  by  seniority,  and  make  re- 
turns of  those  who  are  to  remain,  which  is  to  be 
transmitted  to  Congress,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  officers  reduced,  who  are  to  be  allow'd  half 
pay  for  life. 

"  That  the  officers  who  shall  continue  in  service 
to  the  end  of  the  War  shall  be  entitled  to  half  pay 
during  life,  to  commence  from  the  time  of  their  Re- 
duction. 

"  That  the  officers  at  camp  be  empowered  and 
directed  to  use  eve^y  prudent  measure  and  improve 
every  favorable  opportunity  to  enlist  for  the  Conti- 
nental Army  (during  the  war),  suoh  of  the  men  be- 
longing to  their  Respective  States  as  are  not  engaged 
for  that  period. 

"  That  two  dollars  be  granted  to  the  recruiting 
officer  for  every  able  bodied  soldier  he  shall  enlist 
for  the  war  who  shall  join  the  army,  and  that  a 
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sum  not  exceeding  $50.00  be  allowed  to  every  such 
recruit. 

"  That  the  clothing  be  furnished  and  regularly 
served  out  to  the  troops  as  it  becomes  due,  and  that 
a  full  compensation  be  made  for  any  arrearages  of 
clothing. 

"  The  General  directs  that  the  officers  of  the  sev- 
eral lines  will  meet  accordingly  and  agree  upon  an 
arrangement  as  speedily  as  may  be  of  the  officers 


who  remain  in  service  and  of  those  who  retire,  re- 
porting the  same  to  headquarters. 

"  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  none  can 
Return  with  the  Benefit  of  the  provision  here  made 
except  such  a  number  as  exceeds  that  which  is  re- 
quired in  the  Establishment  of  the  Regiments.  The 
general  officers  of  the  respective  lines  will  be 
pleased  to  assist  in  these  arrangements." 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


IRON-CLAD  GUN-BOAT  IN  1814. 


A  FEW  years  ago,  whilst  examining  re- 
cords and  models  in  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington  City,  I  found  a  specification 
of  an  iron- clad  steam-vessel  of  war,  made 
early  in  1814,  by  Thomas  Gregg,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  which  he  obtained  a  patent 
in  March  of  that  year.  The  specification 
was  accompanied  by  full  and  sectional 
drawings,  as  usual.  The  accompanying 
sketch  is  a  copy  of  one  showing  a  profile 
view  of  the  complete  vessel.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  the  specifi- 
cation : — 

"The  boat  is  framed  on  an  angle  of 
about  fourteen  degrees  all  round  the  ves- 
sel, where  the  top  timbers  elevate  the  balls, 
and  the  lower  ones  direct  them  under  her. 
The  top  deck  which  glances  the  ball,  may 
be  hung  on  a  mass  of  hinges  near  the 
ports.  Said  deck  is  supported  by  knees 
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and  cross-timbers  on  the  lower  sides,  so 
that  it  may  be  sprung  with  powder,  if  re- 
quired (when  boarded  by  the  enemy),  to  a 
perpendicular,  when  the  said  deck  will 
be  checked  by  stays,  while  the  power  of 
powder  will  be  exhausted  in  the  open  air, 
and  then  fall  or  spring  to  the  centre  of  the 
deck  again.  The  aforesaid  deck  will  run 
up  and  down  with  the  angle,  which  may 
be  coppered  or  laid  with  iron.  The  gun- 
deck  may  be  moved  at  pleasure,  to  give 
room,  if  required,  as  the  men  and  guns 
are  under  said  deck.  The  power  is  ap- 
plied between  her  keels,  where  there  is  a 
concave  formed  to  receive  them,  from  the 
bow  to  the  stern,  except  a  small  distance 
in  each  end  forming  an  eddy.  The  power 
may  be  reversed  to  propel  her  either  way. 
Said  power  is  connected  to  upright  levers 
to  make  horizontal  strokes  alternately. 
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The  elevation  of  her  timbers  and  gearing, 
will  be  proportioned  by  her  keel  and 
tonnage." 

The  specification  further  states  that  the 
whole  vessel  would  be  covered  with  plates 
of  iron.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  external 
appearance,  Gregg's  vessel  was  not  unlike 
some  of  the  gun-boats  on  our  western 
rivers  during  the  late  Civil  War. 

It  is  also  on  record,  that  so  early  as 
1807,  when  Fulton  had  just  obtained  his 
great  triumph  in  navigation  by  steam,  by 
the  successful  trip  of  the  Clermont  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  Abraham  Blood- 
good  of  Albany  suggested  the  construction 
of  a  floating  revolving  battery,  not  unlike, 
in  its  essential  characters,  the  turret  of 
Captain  Ericsson's  Monitor  of  1862. 

Can  any  reader  of  the  RECORD  give 
further  information  concerning  Blood- 
good's  suggestion  of  Gregg's  patent  for  an 
iron-clad  steam-vessel  of  war  ?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  idea  carried  out  to  such  per- 
fection during  the  late  Civil  War,  was  not 
then  new — it  was,  at  least,  about  fifty 
years  of  age. 

WASHINGTON  AND  DAVID  STEWART 
ERSKINE. — The  readers  of  the  RECORD 
cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
annexed  account  of  the  Box  presented  in 
1791,  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  to  General 
George  Washington,  then  President  of 
our  Republic.  From  reliable  cotempo- 
raneous  records,  I  make  the  following  tran- 
scripts. H.  CLAY  LUKENS. 

Germantown,  Penn.,  March  1874. 

"  Dryburgh  Abbey,  June  2%/A  1791. 
"  Sir  :— 

"  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  Excellency's 
letter,  relating  to  the  advertisement  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son's periodical  publication  in  the  Gazette  of  the 
United  States;  which  attention  to  my  recommenda- 
tion I  feel  very  sensibly,  and  return  you  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgments. 

"  In  the  twenty-first  number  of  that  Literary 
Miscellany,  I  inserted  a  monitory  paper  respecting 
America,  which  I  flatter  myself  may,  if  attended 
to  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  be  productive  of 
good  consequences. 

"  To  use  your  own  emphatic  words,  '  May  that 
Almighty  Being,  who  rules  over  the  Universe — 
who  presides  in  the  Councils  of  Nations — and 
whose  providential  aid  can  supply  every  human 


defect,  consecrate  to  the  Liberties  and  Happiness 
of  the  American  people,  a  government  instituted 
by  themselves,  for  public  and  private  security,  upon 
the  basis  of  Law  and  equal  administration  of 
Justice,  preserving  to  every  individual  as  much  civil 
and  political  freedom  as  is  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  nation.'  And  may  He  be  pleased  to 
continue  your  life  and  strength  as  long  as  you  can 
in  any  way  be  useful  to  your  country ! 

"I  have  entrusted  this  sheet  enclosed  in  a  Box, 
made  of  the  Oak  that  sheltered  our  Great  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  to  Mr. 
Robertson  of  Aberdeen,  a  Painter,  with  the  hope 
of  his  having  the  honour  of  delivering  it  into  your 
hands ;  recommending  him  as  an  able  Artist  seek- 
ing for  fortune  and  fame  in  the  New  World.  This 
Box  was  presented  to  me  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany at  Edinburgh,  from  whom  feeling  my  own 
unworthiness  to  receive  this  magnificently  signifi- 
cant present,  I  requested  and  obtained  leave  to 
make  it  over  to  the  man  in  the  world  to  whom  I 
thought  it  most  justly  due.  Into  your  hands  I  com- 
mit it,  requesting  of  you  to  pass  it,  on  the  event  of 
your  decease,  to  the  man  in  your  own  country  who 
shall  appear  to  your  judgment  to  merit  it  best,  upon 
the  same  considerations,  that  have  induced  me  to 
send  it  to  your  Excellency. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  with  the  highest  esteem,  your  Excel- 
lency's most  obedient  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

BUCHAN. 

"  General  WASHINGTON,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"  P.  S.  I  beg  your  Excellency  will  have  the 
goodness  to  send  me  your  Portrait,  that  I  may  place 
it  among  those  I  most  honour,  and  I  would  wish 
it  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Robertson.  I  beg  leave 
to  recommend  him  to  your  countenance,  as  he  has 
been  mentioned  to  me  favorably  by  my  worthy 
friend,  Professor  Oglive,  of  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen." 

"  Philadelphia,  May  I,  1792. 
"  My  Lord: — 

"  I  should  have  had  the  honour  of  acknowledg- 
ing sooner  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th  of 
June  last,  had  I  not  concluded  to  defer  it  till 
I  could  announce  to  you  the  transmission  of 
my  portrait,  which  has  just  been  finished  by  Mr. 
Robertson  (of  New  Yojk),  who  has  also  undertaken 
to  forward  it.  The  manner  of  the  execution,  I  am 
told,  does  no  discredit  to  the  artist,  of  whose  skill 
favourable  mention  has  been  made  to  me.  I 'was 
further  induced  to  entrust  the  execution  of  it  to 
Mr.  Robertson,  from  his  having  informed  me  that 
he  had  drawn  others  for  your  Lordship,  and  knew 
the  size  which  best  suited  your  collection. 

"  I  accept  with  sensibility  and  with  satisfaction 
the  significant  present  of  the  Box,  which  accom- 
panied your  Lordship's  letter. 

"  In  yielding  the  tribute  due  from  every  lover  of 
mankind  to  the  patriotic  and  heroic  virtues  of 
which  it  is  commemorative,  I  estimate  as  I  ought, 
the  additional  value  which  it  derives  from  the  hand 
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that  sent  it,  and  my  obligation  for  the  sentiments, 
that  induced  the  transfer.  I  will,  however,  ask 
that  you  will  exempt  me  from  the  compliance  with 
the  request  relating  to  its  eventual  destination. 

"  In  an  attempt  to  execute  your  wish  in  this  par- 
ticular, I  should  feel  embarrassment,  from  a  just 
comparison  of  relative  pretensions  and  fear  to  risk 
injustice  by  so  marked  a  preference. 

"  With  sentiments  of  the  truest  esteem  and  con- 
sideration I  remain  your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
servant, 

"GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

"EARL  OF  BUCHAN." 

In  Washington's  last  will  and  testament, 
which  was  certified  to  as  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  Fairfax  (Virginia)  County 
Court,  by  George  Deneale,  Esq.,  Clerk  of 
said  Court,  under  date  of  the  230!  of  Janu- 
ary, 1800,  occurs  this: — 

"  Item.  To  the  Earl  of  Buchan  I  re-commit 
the  Box  made  of  the  Oak  that  sheltered  the  brave 
Sir  William  Wallace  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
presented  to  me  by  his  Lordship  in  terms  too  flat- 
tering for  me  to  repeat,  with  a  request  '  to  pass  it, 
on  the  event  of  my  decease,  to  the  man  in  my 
country,  who  should  appear  to  merit  it  best,  upon 
the  same  conditions  that  induced  him  to  send  it  to 
me.'  Whether  easy  or  not  to  select  the  man  who 
might  comport  with  his  Lordship's  opinion  in  this 
respect,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  conceiving  that 
no  disposition  of  this  valuable  curiosity  can  be 
more  eligible  than  the  re-commitment  of  it  to  his 
own  cabinet,  agreeably  to  the  original  design  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  of  Edinburgh,  who  presented 
it  to  him,  and  at  his  request  consented  that  it 
should  be  transferred  to  me — I  do  give  and  be- 
queath the  same  to  his  Lordship;  and  in  case 

1  Archibald  Robertson  was  a  native  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Monymusk,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  in  1765. 
Evincing  a  taste  for  art,  Lord  Archibald  Grant  en- 
couraged his  early  attempts  at  drawing ;  and  after 
completing  his  studies  at  Marshall  College,  in  Aber- 
deen, Lord  Grant  invited  him  to  Edinburgh,  to 
study  the  arts  of  design.  He  went  thither  in  1782, 
where  he  received  instructions  with  Weir  and  Rae- 
burn.  The  latter  became  such  an  eminent  portrait- 
painter  that  he  was  called  the  "  Reynolds  of  Scot- 
land.'1 With  these  young  men  Robertson  studied 
art,  and  they  assisted  each  other  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. They  studied  the  human  figure  from  life, 
hiring  a  porter  for  a  model. 

In  London  Robertson  became  acquainted  with 
Benjamin  West,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  the  architect,  by  all  of  whom  he 
was  cordially  received.  Reynolds  was  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  pointed  out  to  the 
young  artist  many  methods  for  improvement  in 
portrait-painting.  After  practising  his  profession 
successfully  in  Aberdeen,  he  was  induced,  by  the 


of  his  decease,  to  his  heir,  with  my  grateful  thanks 
for  the  distinguished  honor  of  presenting  it  to  me, 
and  more  especially  for  the  favourable  sentiments 
with  which  he  accompanied  it." 

Mr.  Archibald  Robertson,  the  portrait- 
painter,  who  was  the  bearer  of  this  cele- 
brated memento,  to  America,  appears  by 
Washington's  acknowledgment,  quoted 
above,  to  have  afterwards  settled  in  New 
York  city.  He  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
about  New  Year's,  1792,  and  at  once 
placed  the  handsome  and  valued  testimo- 
nial in  the  hands  of  its  illustrious  recipient, 
who  afterwards  complimented  the  artist's 
fidelity  and  skill  by  sitting  to  him  for  a 
picture  destined  for  the  gallery  of  the  Earl 
of  Buchan.1  The  Box  itself  is  described  as 
curiously  wrought  and  elegantly  mounted 
with  silver,  and  bearing  upon  its  lid-plate 
this  inscription  :—  "  Presented  by  the  Gold- 
smiths of  Edinburgh  to  David  Stewart 
Erskine,  Earl  of  Buchan,  with  the  freedom 
of  their  Corporation,  by  their  Deacon. 
A.  D.  1791." 

Eighty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
portrait  was  painted  and  forwarded  by 
Robertson  to  his  noble  patron,  and  seventy- 
four  years  ago  the  Oaken  Box  was  returned 
to  its  original  custodian,  as  a  precious  and 
sacred  legacy  from  America's  lamented 
chieftain.  Who  can  convey  accurate  in- 
formation respecting  the  present  repository 
of  either  souvenir?  H.  C.  L. 


solicitations  of  Dr.  Kemp,  of  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  to  come  to  America.  With  singular 
ignorance  of  our  country,  he  came  with  the  impres- 
sion that,  except  in  sea-ports,  it  was  a  wilderness 
filled  with  savages.  He  was  utterly  astonished,  on 
landing  in  New  York,  to  find  the  majority  of  the 
•people  white,  and  much  resembling  the  people  of 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Robertson  painted  a  miniature  likeness  of 
Washington  and  his  wife.  From  the  former  he 
made  a  copy  in  oil,  life-size,  for  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
which  Washington  sent  to  his  lordship  by  Tobias 
Lear.  The  painter  continued  to  reside  in  New 
York,  where  he  married  an  only  child  of  Mr. 
Abrams.  He  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  he  was 
a  director.  Finding  oil-painting  injurious  to  his 
health,  he  confined  himself  to  water-color  and 
crayon.  He  was  also  a  skilful  architect,  and  was 
among  those  who  presented  designs  for  the  City 
Hall,  New  York.  He  died  in  that  city,  in  1841. 

-[ED.] 
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INDIGNATION  MEETING. — I  find  the  fol- 
lowing in  a  copy  of  an  old  New  York 
newspaper,  dated  in  June,  1774:— 

"  On  the  1 7th,  a  great  concourse  of  peo- 
ple assembled  in  New  York  and  preparing 
effigies  of  Hutchinson,  North,  and  Wed- 
derburne,  paraded  them  through  the 
streets,  and  then  burned  them  in  front  of 
the  Coffee-House,  in  the  presence  of  the 
largest  assemblage  of  people  ever  before 
together  in  the  city.  As  usual  the  Devil 
was  burned  with  them,  and  in  the  fire 
sulphur  was  cast — '  destroyed  by  sulphur- 
our  flames.  '  " 

What  does  the  above  paragraph  mean  ? 

ANTONIO. 

CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. — I  find  in 
Holt's  "  New  York  Journal  "  for  May  26, 
1774,  a  notice  of  a  letter  having  been 
given  to  Paul  Revere,  by  the  New  York 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  proposing 
to  the  committee  of  Boston,  "  a  Congress 
of  the  Colonists  without  delay,"  to  deter- 
mine and  direct  the  measures  to  be  per- 
formed for  the  relief  of  the  town  of  Boston, 
and  a  redress  of  all  the  American  griev- 
ances. The  general  opinion  is,  I  believe, 
that  the  proposition  for  a  general  Con- 
gress, first  originated  in  Massachusetts. 
According  to  this  paragraph  in  Holt's 
paper,  New  York  has  that  honor.  How 
is  it  ?  GOTHAM. 

THE  Two  HEROS. — I  have  before  me 
the  original  warrantee-deed  of  which  the 
subjoined  is  a  copy,  with  a  careful  tracing 
of  the  signature  of  the  two  Aliens.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  is  meant  by  the  "Two 
Heros,"  and  where  the  property  referred 
to  was?  M.  T. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  I, 
Ethan  Allen,  of  Sunderland,  in  Benning- 
ton  County,  &  State  of  Vermont,  Esq.,  For 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Twenty 
Pounds,  Lawful  Money  of  said  State,  to 
me  in  Hand  paid,  before  the  Delivery 
hereof,  by  Levi  Allen,  of  Bennington,  in 
Bennington  Country  &  State  aforesaid, 
the  Receipt  whereof  I  do  hereby  acknow- 


ledge, have  given,  granted,  bargained, 
sold  and  released,  and  by  these  Presents  do 
give,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  aliene,  release, 
convey  and  confirm  to  him,  the  said  Levi 
Allen,  his  Heirs  and  Assigns,  all  my  Right, 
Title,  Interest,  Estate,  Property  and  De- 
mand in  the  Two  Heros,  which  land  was 
granted  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
Vermont,  William  Gallop  being  the  ori- 
ginal Grantee,  as  by  his  name  on  the  back 
of  the  Charter  inserted  therein,  may  ap- 
pear; To  have  and  to  hold,  the  said 
granted  Premises,  with  the  Appurtenances 
thereof,  to  him,  the  said  Levi  Allen,  his 
Heirs  and  Assigns,  to  his  and  their  own 
proper  Use,  Benefit  and  Behoof  forever; 
I  hereby  engaging  to  warrant  and  defend 
the  said  granted  Premises,  against  all 
Claims  or  Demands  of  any  Person  or  Per- 
sons claiming  by  from  or  under  me  or  the 
said  William  Gollop,  the  Original  Grantee. 
In  Witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  Hand  and  Seal,  this  Twenty-first  Day 
of  July,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1784. 


L.S. 


Signed,  Sealed  and  Delivered 
in  the  presence  of  us  : — 
SAMUEL  ROBINSON, 
ELIJAH  BENNETT. 

State  of  Vermont,  \ 
Bennington  County,  ss :  j 
Sunderland,  the '7th  Day  of  August,  1784. 

There  the  above-named  Ethan  Allen, 
personally  appearing,  acknowledged  the 
above-written  instrument  to  be  his  volun- 
tary Act  and  Deed,  before  me, 


Justice  of  the  Peace} 


1  The  Two  Heros  or  Heroes,  are  islands  in  Lake 
Champlain,  which  form  a  portion  of  Grand  Isle 
county,  Vermont.  They  are  called,  respectively, 
North  Hero  and  South  Hero.  South  Hero  is  the 
largest  island  in  the  lake.  Both  are  very  fertile 
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THE  AMERICAN  QUERIST. — I  have  a 
pamphlet  of  32  pages,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  title  : — "  The  \  American 
Querist;  \  or  \  Some  Questions  proposed  \ 
relative  to  \  the  Present  Disputes  \  between 
|  Great  Britain  \  and  her  \  American  Col- 
onies. |  By  a  NORTH  AMERICAN. 

"  We  are  not  to  think  every  clamorous 
Haranguer,  or  every  splenetic  repiner 
against  a  court,  is  therefore  a  Patriot. — 
Bishop  Berkeley. 

"The  Eleventh  Edition.  New  York: 
Printed  by  James  Rivington,  1774." 

At  the  bottom  of  this  title-page  is  the 
following  note  : — 

Pamphlet,  on  the  8th  day 


of  September  last,  was  in  full  Conclave  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty,  in  New  York,  com- 
mitted to  the  Flames,  by  the  Hands  of 
their  Common  Executioner ;  as  it  con- 
tains some  Queries  they  cannot,  and  others 
they  will  not  answer. ' ' 

The  pamphlet  is  composed  of  100 
queries,  the  last  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  100.  Whether  it  be  not  a  matter  both 
of  worldly  wisdom,  and  of  indispensible 
Christian  Duty,  in  every  American,  to  fear 
the  Lord  and  the  King,  and  to  meddle  not 
with  them  that  are  GIVEN  TO  CHANGE  ?' ' 

Who  was  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  ? 

L.  J.  B. 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS. 


[JAMES  LIVINGSTON.*] 

Dear  Sir  : 

I  take  this  opportunity  by  Colonel  Dug- 
gan?  (a  gentleman  who  has  been  indefatiga- 

and  well  populated.  The  post-town  of  North 
Hero,  on  North  Hero  Island,  is  the  county-seat. 
The  islands  are  separated  by  a  narrow  strait. 

Ethan  Allen,  the  signer  of  this  paper,  was  the 
well-known  hero  of  Vermont,  and  leader  of  the 
"Green  Mountain  Boys,"  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolution.  Ira  Allen  was  Ethan's  younger  bro- 
ther, and  was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  Connecticut, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  2ist  of  April,  1751.  He 
went  with  Ethan  to  Vermont,  and  took  part  with 
him  in  the  stirring  public  events  there.  In  1778, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Council,  Treasurer,  and  Surveyor- 
General.  All  through  the  war,  Ira  Allen  was 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  patriots  in  civil 
life;  and  in  1780-81  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  Vermont  in  relation  to  the  claims 
upon  that  state.  He  was  also  appointed  to  settle 
matters  between  that  state  and  the  British  autho- 
rities in  Canada,  in  1781,  and  was  one  of  the 
foremost  men  in  bringing  about  the  settlement  of 
all  difficulties,  political  and  otherwise,  in  which  that 
state  was  involved  at  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1795 
he  went  to  Europe  to  purchase  fire-arms  for  his 
state.  These  he  procured  in  France — muskets  and 
cannon — and  on  his  way  home  he  was  taken  and 
carried  to  England,  where  he  was  accused  of  in- 


ble  in  the  service  of  the  Congress)  to  ac- 
quaint you  of  the  situation  of  our  army 
before  Quebec.  Some  days  before  the 
storming  the  Town,  a  council  of  war  was 


tending  to  carry  supplies  of  arms  to  the  Irish  rebels. 
After  eight  years'  litigation  the  case  was  decided  in 
his  favor.  For  a  while,  in  1798,  he  was  imprisoned 
in  France.  In  1801  he  returned  home.  Mr.  Allen 
wrote  a  "  Natural  and  Political  History  of  Ver- 
mont," and  was  the  author  of  other  writings.  He 
was  also  influential  in  the  establishment  of  the  uni- 
versity at  Burlington.  Mr.  Allen  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, early  in  1814. — [ED.] 

1  James  Livingston  was  a  nephew  of  Robert  Liv- 
ingston, of  Livingston's  Manor,  whose  mother  was 
a  Ten  Broeck,  of  Albany .      He  was  born  in  Canada 
in  1747,  and  had  considerable   influence   over   the 
Canadians  when  the  war  broke  out.     He  raised  a 
regiment  of  Canadian  refugees,  was  commissioned 
its  colonel,  and  joined  the  American  army  under 
General  Montgomery.     With  his  regiment  he  cap- 
tured Fort  Chambly,  on  the  Sorel  below  St.  John's. 
He   accompanied    Montgomery  in  his  invasion  of 
Canada   and  the  siege  of  Quebec,  at  the  close  of 
1775.     He  was  a  resident   of  Montreal   when  the 
war  began,  where  he  had  married.     Colonel    Liv- 
ingston died  in  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1832. 
This  letter  bears  no  date.     It   bears    internal    evi- 
dence of  having  been  written  near  Quebec,  early  in 
I776.-[ED.] 

2  Captain  Jeremiah  Duggan,  who  went  to  Phila- 
delphia in  the  summer  of  1776,  and  created  quite  a 
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held,  when  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
storm  the  Town.  My  opinion  being  asked, 
I  demanded  a  return  of  the  number  of  our 
army  then  present,  and  was  informed  there 
were  fifteen  hundred.  My  opinion  was 
that  the  Canadians  should  be  called  in  to 
our  assistance,  and  did  not  doubt  but  upon 
the  appearance,  or  knowledge  of  a  large 
army  before  the  walls,  they  might  be  in- 
duced to  capitulate  and  save  us  the  trouble 
of  storming.  The  consequence  of  the 
attack  you  are  undoubtedly  acquainted 
with,  though  must  beg  leave  to  observe 
that  instead  of  fifteen  hundred  Men,  we 
had,  in  fact,  not  above  nine  hundred  effec- 
tive. Since  our  unfortunate  Retreat,1  we 
have  with  Difficulty  kept  up  a  Blockade. 
We  had  certain  information  that  before 
the  attack  was  made,  there  were  near  fif- 
teen hundred  Men  in  Town  bearing  Arms, 
and  we  were  reduced  after  our  misfortune, 
to  the  pitiful  Number  of  five  or  six  hundred 
Men  to  Keep  up  the  Blockade.  It  was 
then  thought  necessary  to  call  in  the 
Canadians  to  our  assistance,  and  had  the 
Mortification  to  be  denied,  alleging  that 
as  they  had  been  refused  before  the  storm- 
ing, they  did  not  think  proper  to  come 
after  the  Retreat.  Thus  we  were  obliged 
to  continue  the  Blockade  with  a  handful  of 
Men  before  a  Reinforcement  could  arrive 
from  Montreal,  which  did  not  come  till 
near  three  weeks  after  our  Retreat.  We 
have  now,  thank  God,  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement, and  are  under  no  apprehensions 
from  the  Enemy's  sallying  out,  though  they 
might  have  cut  off  our  army  several  days 
after  our  Retreat,  in  case  they  had  sallied 
out. 

We  have  had  several  mutinies  in  our 
Camp  lately,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
our  want  of  Money  to  pay  the  troops.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  never  received  a  shil- 

ensation  there  by  a  deposition  that  General  Arnold 
had  urged  him  to  denounce  the  brave  Major  John 
Brown,  as  "  a  damned  rascal  and  a  villain,"  and 
a  "  plunderer  of  prisoners,"  &c. ;  that  he  suggested 
to  Arnold  that  the  proper  way  was  for  him  to  write 
his  accusations  to  Congress,  and  that  Arnold  refused 
to  take  the  responsibility,  saying,  "you  impeach 
him  and  I  will  enforce  it;"  and  that,  in  his  (Dug- 
gan's)  judgement,  there  was  no  better  man  than 


ling  of  pay  before  nor  since  I  received  my 
warrant  to  raise  a  Regiment.  This  is  very 
discouraging  to  the  soldiery.  Money  is 
the  sinews  of  War,  and  without  it  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  up  an  Army  already  too 
ripe  for  Revolt  upon  the  most  trivial  occa- 
sion. 

A  fortnight  ago,  Brigadier  General  Ar- 
nold gave  out  in  orders  to  the  different 
Corps  to  bring  in  their  monthly  Returns, 
in  order  to  receive  one  month's  pay  and 
the  Remainder  as  soon  as  the  paymaster 
arrived.  This  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled, 
which  has  created  much  discontent  in  the 
Army,  the  Consequences  of  which  are 
greatly  to  be  feared. 

Since  my  arrival  in  the  Camp,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  permission  for  one  of 
my  Officers  to  go  recruiting  though  we 
stand  so  much  in  need  of  Men.  I  had  re- 
cruited but  Eight  days  after  I  received  my 
warrant  from  General  Montgomery,  when 
I  was  ordered  to  meet  him  at  Sorel2  with 
what  Men  I  had  raised,  and  so  proceed  to 
Quebec.  I  am  extremely  sensible  of  the 
honor  the  honorable  the  Continental  Con- 
gress have  conferred  on  me  in  giving  me 
the  command  of  a  Battalion  of  Canadians, 
and  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
thanking  them  for  their  confidence  reposed 
in  me.  As  I  have  many  accounts  of  Pro- 
visions furnished  the  Army  this  side  of  St. 
Johns,  and  the  Canadians  who  were  under 
my  command  at  Chambly  and  the  river 
Sorel ;  beg  you  will  order  them  to  be  ex- 
amined as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  had  a 
considerable  Quantity  of  Boards  and  Planks 
taken  from  me  by  the  Troops  at  St.  Johns  ; 
what  remained  were  taken  for  the  use  of 
the  Continental  Army,  and  have  never  yet 
received  any  payment.  I  was  in  hopes  to 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here, 
and  am  sorry  we  should  be  deprived  of 

Brown  then  serving  in  Canada.  The  deposition  is 
in  writing,  and  bears  date  August  I,  1776.  The 
original  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  of  New  York. —  [ED.] 

1  The   Americans   withdrew  to    Sillery,   a  short 
distance  above  Quebec. — [ED.J 

2  At  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel   river,  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Champlain. 
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that  Happiness  by  your  illness.  General 
Wooster  has  been  expected  here  sometime 
ago,  though  is  not  yet  arrived.  I  see  but 
little  preparation  as  yet,  or  a  probability 
of  taking  Quebec.  Our  snow  battery1  was 
soon  destroyed ;  our  Cannon  dismounted, 
and  with  difficulty  got  them  off.  We  have 
not  a  single  mortar  nor  shell  upon  the  spot. 
We  are  informed  by  some  Deserters  lately 
come  out  of  Town,  that  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  wood,  though  they  have  plenty  of  pro- 
vision. It's  impossible  we  can  make  a 
sufficient  battery  till  the  snow  is  off  the 
ground,  which  will  not  be  these  two  Months. 
There  has  been  but  little  cannonading 
of  late  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  Weather. 
We  still  keep  our  advanced  guard  in  St. 
Rocks,2  within  half  a  Mile  of  the  Walls. 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
you  soon,  and  am, 

With  the  greatest  respect, 
Yours,  &c., 


Sir  : 


[JOSEPH  LoRiNG.3] 
'    New  York,  April  \st,  1765. 


I  received  yours  of  the  25th  ultimo,  with 


1  This  was  erected  on  the   plains  of  Abraham, 
where    Livingston's   men   were   stationed.       The 
ground  was  too  hard   frozen  to  allow  them  to  cast 
up  the  earth  to  form  a  redoubt  or  a  battery,  so  they 
piled  up  snow  in  proper   form  and  pouring   water 
on    it,   made    a   battery   of   ice,     on    which    they 
mounted  a  cannon  to  assail  the  walls  of  Quebec. 
It  was  but  a  feeble  work,  for  shots  from  the  city 
dashed  it  into  fragments. — [ED.] 

2  St.  Roque's,  a  suburb  of  Quebec,  outside  the 
city  walls,  and  bordering  on  the  St.  Charles  river. 

-[ED.] 

3  Joseph  Loring  was   a  son  of  Captain   Joshua 
Loring,  of  the  British  Navy,  and  was  born  in  New 
York,  in  1744.     He  was  made  Commissary  of  Pri- 
soners of  the   British  Army  in   America,  in    1777, 
and  held  that  office  until  the  British  troops  evacu- 
ated the  city  of  New  York  in  1783.     At  the  time 
this  letter  was  written,  he  was  a  young  merchant  in 
the  city  of  New  York.    Colonel  Bradstreet,  alluded 
to  in  the  letter,  was   Deputy  Commissary-General 
of  the  British  Provincial  troops. — [Eo.] 


Coll:  Bradstreet' s  extraordinary  answer, 
as  for  my  charging  the  Rum  twice.  I 
should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  acquaint  Coll:  Bradstreet  I  never  do 
them  things.  There  is  an  old  Proverb  in 
English,  that  the  old  woman  would  never 
have  looked  for  her  daughter  in  the  oven, 
if  she  had  never  been  there  herself.  What 
went  up  under  the  name  of  Navy  Rum, 
Coll:  Bradstreet,  and  I  believe  yourself, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Major  Kenner,  all  knows  to  a 
barrel ;  as  likewise  the  eleven  barrels  that 
was  Lost  in  'the  store  at  Albany,  Schenec- 
tady,  and  the  boats  going  up  the  River, 
which  I  have  never  been  paid  for,  neither 
have  I  charged  the  Crown  with  it.  I 
should  be  glad  the  Coll:  would  send  down 
the  account  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  should 
be  glad  to  settle  it  with  the  General  before 
I  leave  this  place.  You  may  assure  Coll: 
Bradstreet  that  I  never  was  concerned 
with  any  person  in  Rum  to  supply  the 
Army  or  Navy.  I  have  not  got  fifty 
thousand  pounds  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
I  am  very  poor.  I  am  sorry  to  give  you 
this  trouble. 

&  I  am,  Sir, 
your  most  Obd1  Hmble  Serv1. 


[COMMISSIONERS   OF    CONGRESS.4] 

Montreal,  May  6th,  1776. 
Dear  Sir  : 

General  Arnold,  thinking  the  public  in- 
terest would  be  promoted  by  appointing 


4  In  the  spring  of  1776,  the  Congress  appointed 
a  committee,  composed  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Charles 
Carroll  and  Samuel  Chase,  to  proceed  to  Canada 
and  observe  the  needs  of  the  service  there.  They 
were  delegated  with  full  powers  to  regulate  the 
army  and  establish  a  republican  government  there. 
They  went  to  New  York  by  stage,  and  in  a  sloop 
to  Albany ;  and  after  resting  at  the  house  of  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  there,  and  at  Saratoga,  a  few  days, 
they  proceeded  to  Lake  George,  crossed  it,  went  to 
Ticonderoga,  and  thence  in  abatteau  to  St,  John's. 
Thence  they  crossed  the  country  to  Montreal,  where 
they  arrived  at  the  close  of  April.— [Eo.] 
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Colonel  Hazen  to  command  at  St.  John's 
and  Chambly,  in  the  room  of  Colonel 
Buel,  has  ordered  the  latter  to  repair  to  the 
camp  before  Quebeck,  where  the  General 
is  of  opinion  his  services  will  be  more 
wanted.  Colonel  Hazen  speaking  the 
French  language,  and  having  a  considera- 
ble influence  over  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Jjhn's  and  Chambly,  and 
being  as  active  and  zealous  in  the  service 
and  as  intelligent  as  Colonel  Buel,  induced 
us  to  concur  with  General  Arnold  in  ap- 
proving the  appointment  of  Colonel  Hazen. 
As  we  are  convinced  that  you  wish  only 
and  seek  how  to  promote  the  publick  ser- 
vice, so  are  we  satisfied  that  this  arrange- 
ment will  meet  with  your  approbation. 


We  are  informed  by  General  Arnold  that 
the  army  before  Quebeck  is  only  victualled 
to  the  1 5th  or  2oth  inst.,  at  farthest.  We 
need  not  point  out  to  you  the  necessity  of 
keeping  our  forces  in  this  country  well  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  as,  excepting  flower, 
none  can  be  procured  here,  and  that  not 
without  hard  money.  The  army  is  entirely 
without  surgeons;  Dr.  Stringer  receives 
30^.  a  day  ;  his  assistance  is  much  wanted 
at  the  camp ;  and  the  Congress,  no  doubt, 
expects,  when  they  pay  for  services,  to 
have  them  performed.1  We  desire  to  be 
respectfully  remembered  to  your  family,2 
and  are,  with  great  esteem, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  Obed*  humble  servants, 


Gen.  Schuyler. 


1  Samuel  Stringer.     He   was  a  native  of  Mary- 
land, where  he  was  born  in  1734.     He   was   edu- 
cated in  the  medical   profession   by  Dr.  Bond  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  attached  to  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the   provincial   army   under   General 
Shirley,  in  1758.     He   settled   and  married  in  Al- 
bany after  the   war.     On   the   recommendation  of 
General  Schuyler  he  was  made  Director-general  of 
the  hospitals  in  the  Northern  Department  in  1775, 
and  accompanied  the   troops   into   Canada.     After 
the  war  he  practised  his  profession  with  great  skill, 
in  Albany,  where  he  died  in  1817. — [ED.] 

2  The  Commissioners  were  charmed  with  General 
Schuyler  and  his  family.     In  an  autograph  letter  of 
Charles  Carroll,  now  before  me,  that  patriot  wrote 
to  a  friend :    "  That  gentleman  lives  in  pretty  style ; 
has   two    daughters    (Betsey   and   Peggy) ;  lively, 


agreeable,  black-eyed  gals."  The  first-named  one 
was  Elizabeth,  afterward  the  wife  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  the  other  was  Margaret,  afterward 
the  wife  of  the  Patroon,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  signature  of  Charles 
Carroll  to  this  letter.  There  is  a  popular  story  that 
when  he  signed  his  name  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, some  one  said,  "  you  may  be  mistaken 
for  your  cousin,  Charles  Carroll,"  who  lived  some 
distance  from  him,  and  that  he  added  "  of  Carroll- 
ton,"  saying,  "  Now  King  George  will  know  where 
to  find  me."  He  was  in  the  habit  of  making  that 
suffix,  to  distinguish  himself  from  his  cousin.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  letter  was  written  about 
two  months  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed. — [Eo.] 
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[ROBERT  MACAW/] 

[From  the  collection  of  Rev.  Dr.  JOSEPH  A.  MUR- 
RAY, of  Carlisle,  Penna.] 

Harlem  Heights,  Novbr.  is/,  1776. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  importance  of  my  command,  the 
critical  situation  I  am  in,2  does  not  give 
me  half  the  concern  which  some  proceed- 
ings of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  your 
Province  does.  Their  new  arrangements 
give  so  great  umbrage  that  I  wish  I  may 
be  able  with  all  my  influence  to  prevail  on 
some  of  the  best  Captains  in  the  two  Penn- 
sylvania Battalions  to  remain  with  me  for 
four  days.  They  have  borne  the  fatigue 
[and]  danger  of  the  campaign.  A  new 
man  Mr.  Gurney  and  Mr.  Adjutant  Ment- 
gas  put  over  their  heads.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  cause  of  complaint.  A  very  illiberal 
circular  letter  has  been  received,  charging 


To  ^-* 

COLL:  JAMES  WILSON. 3 
We  had  a  brush  with  Lord  Percy  last 
Sunday  &  beat  him. 


the  Captains  indiscriminately  of  withhold- 
ing the  privates'  pay — A  charge  not 
founded  in  truth  as  to  a  great  majority,  I 
am  certain,  not  founded  in  truth  as  to  any 
to  my  knowledge ;  if  it  is,  why  did  they 
not  point  out  the  offenders,  the  accusers, 
&c.,  that  a  Court  Martial  might  be  had  & 
the  offenders  punished.  Besides,  we  as 
Continental  Troops  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  far  we  are  amenable  to,  or  under  the 
control  of  the  Committee.  I  most  sin- 
cerely wish  for  the  good  of  the  service 
that  a  Committee  of  Congress  would  take 
cognizance  of  all  appointments,  thereby 
the  spirited  &  brave  officers  &  gentlemen, 
will  have  a  right  to  expect  that  in  due 
time  and  in  proper  and  regular  course  his 
praiseworthy  ambition  may  be  gratified. 
I  am  my  dear  Sir, 
in  great  haste, 
Yours  most  aff  'ly, 


SOCIETIES  AND   THEIR  PROCEEDINGS. 


MAINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — The  win- 
ter meeting  of  the  Maine  Historical  So- 
ciety was  held  at  Bath,  Thursday,  Febru- 

1  For  a  brief  sketch  of  Colonel  Robert  Magaw, 
see  RECORD,  vol.  II.,  page  504. 

2  Colonel  Magaw  was  then  in  command  of  the 
garrison  in  Fort  Washington,  on  New  York  Island, 
situated   on  what   is   now  known    as  Washington 
Heights.     The  enemy,  having  caused  Washington 
to  withdraw   from   White   Plains   after   the   battle 
there,  were,  at   the  time  this    letter  was  written, 
marching    upon    Fort    Washington.      In    a    few 
days  thereafter  it  was  completely  environed  by  hos- 
tile forces,  and  on  the  1 6th  of  November  the  fort 
and   garrison  were    surrendered  to  the  British. — 

[ED.] 

3  Colonel  Wilson  was  a  Scotchman,  educated  at 
St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  at  Edinburgh.    He  came 
lo  Philadelphia  in  1766.     He  lived  a  short  time  in 


ary  iQth,  the  attendance  being  large  and 
the  meeting  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  has  been  held  for  many  years. 

Reading,  then  moved  to  Carlisle,  "where  he  be- 
came an  eminent  counsellor  at  law,  and  obtained 
considerable  practice,  previous  to  the  revolutionary 
struggle.  *  *  When  military  movements  were  first 
made,  Mr.  Wilson,  then  resident  in  Carlisle,  was 
chosen  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  militia,  raised  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland.  He  acted  in  that 
capacity  when  occasions  demanded  his  services,  and 
the  public  stores  and  magazines  in  Carlisle  were 
committed 'to  his  charge;  but  he  was  never  in 
active  service,  owing  probably  to  his  frequent  civil 
appointments.  He  was  also  a  commissioner  to 
treat  with  the  Indians,  a  duty  which  he  executed 
successfully."  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  See  their  Bio- 
graphy.-[J.  A.  M.] 
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Hon.  James  W.  Bradbury,  of  Augusta, 
Vice  President,  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  pronounced  a  eulogy  on  the 
life  and  services  of  Hon.  E.  E.  Bourne,1 
late  President  of  the  Society ;  after  which 
the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee, of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Packard,  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  was  chairman,  in  reference 
to  the  memory  of  Judge  Bourne — wherein 
allusion  is  made  to  his  bequest  of  $500  to 
the  Society — were  presented. 

Joseph  Williamson,  Esq.,  of  Belfast, 
read  a  biographical  sketch  of  William 
Hutchings,?  of  Penobscot,  the  last  Revolu- 
tionary Pensioner  in  New  England,  and 
the  last  but  one  on  the  Government  pen- 
sion rolls,  who  deceased  October  6th, 
1865,  at  the  age  of  102  years. 

Rufus  K.  Sewall,  Esq.,  of  Wiscasset, 
one  of  our  most  energetic  and  hard-work- 
ing students  of  local  history,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  Vestiges  of  Spanish  Possessions 
on  the  Coast  of  Maine, ' '  giving  an  account 
of  discoveries  lately  made  on  the  Leur's 
Farm,  near  old  Pemaquid,  and  tracing 
them  to  a  period  of  remote  time. 

Hon.  George  F.  Davis,  of  Portland, 
read  a  brief  paper  on  great  historic  phases, 
memorable  inscriptions,  and  sayings  of 
distinguished  men,  as  full  of  historical  sig- 
nificance. These  were  grouped  together 
in  an  entertaining  manner  and  the  paper 
was  an  interesting  one. 

Hon.  William  Goold,  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate, read  an  elaborate  history  of  "  Paper 
Mills  and  Paper  Making  in  New  Eng- 
land, giving  a  full  account  of  the  original 
mill  at  Milton,  Massachusetts — which  is 
now  in  use  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, — 
and  of  the  early  mills  at  Stroudtwater, 
Gardiner,  Vassalboro'  and  Hampden,  Me. 

General  John  Marshall  Brown,  of  Port- 
land, gave  an  account  of  Fort  Casco,  in 
Falmouth,  near  Portland,  speaking  of  its 
history  as  a  trading  post,  its  military  im- 
portance, which  was  most  manfully  main- 
tained during  the  Indian  wars,  and  its 

1  See  RECORD,  III.,  p.  94. 

2  See  RECORD,  II.,  p.  532. 


subsequent  destruction.  General  Brown 
is  one  of  our  most  prominent  historical 
students,  and  is  said  to  have  the  best 
library  of  Maine  history  in  the  State.  We 
understand  it  is  his  intention  to  compile  a 
history  of  Fort  Casco. 

In  the  absence  of  their  respective  writers, 
the  Secretary,  Rev.  Dr.  Packard,  read  the 
following  papers:  —  "The  Voyages  of 
John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1497,"  by 
Frederic  Kidder,  of  Boston;  "The  Pil- 
grims of  Penobscot,"  by  Hon.  John  E. 
Godfrey,  of  Bangor,  and  "New  Plymouth 
Patent  of  June  i6th,  1621,  issued  to  John 
Pierce,  of  London/'  by  Prof.  John  John- 
ston, of  Middletown,  Connecticut.  Papers 
were  also  presented  from  Prof.  Jewell,  on 
"The  Indians  of  the  Androscoggin,"  and 
from  Geo.  J.  Varney,  Esq.,  author  of  the 
"Youths'  History  of  Maine,"  just  pub- 
lished, on  "  Indian  Picture  Writing." 

B.  C.  Boody,  Esq.,  presented  a  copy  of 
the  Upham  Family  Genealogy ;  and  Elijah 
Perry,  of  South  Natic,  Massachusetts,  pre- 
sented the  Journal  of  Survey  of  Mt.  De- 
sert, made  in  1765,  by  John  Jones. 

Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  the  venerable  ex- 
President  of  the  Society,  made  some  re- 
marks touching  the  Hackluyt  MS.,  and 
the  loss  by  fire  in  Brunswick  of  papers 
containing  recent  important  investigations 
which  were  to  be  published  in  the  Socie- 
ty's volumes.  This  -work  he  hoped  to 
make  good  again,  by  the  aid  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Pierce,  of  London,  and 
others,  who  have  zealously  afforded  him 
assistance. 

At  three  o'clock,  p.  M.,  the  members 
of  the  Society,  and  guests  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred,  sat  down  to  an  elegantly- 
prepared  dinner  at  the  Sagadahoc  House, 
at  which  Hon.  William  Rice,  Mayor  of 
Bath,  presided.  After-dinner  speeches 
were  made  by  several  gentlemen. 

The  meeting  has  awakened  new  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  in  the 
study  of  our  own  history ;  and  just  now 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  being 
manifested  in  the  study  of  local  history 
and  genealogy  by  our  historical  scholars. 
Many  important  works  of  this  character 
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have  been  issued  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  others  are  in  preparation.  Judge 
Bourne's  History  of  Wells  and  Kenne- 
bunk,  and  the  History  of  Belfast  by 
Hon.  Joseph  Williamson,  and  of  Wood- 
stock by  Dr.  W.  B.  Lapham,  of  Augusta, 
are  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Dr. 
Lapham  has  just  issued  the  "Lapham 
Family  Register;"  and  is  also  at  work  on 
the  genealogies  of  the  Perham  and  Berry 
families;  and  Hon.  J.  W.  Porter,  of  Bur- 
lington, is  engaged  in  preparing  a  gene- 
alogy of  his  family.  Our  leading  journals 
are  devoting  much  space  to  local  history, 
and  the  people  generally  are  becoming  in- 
terested in  the  matter.  It  is  now  only 
necessary  for  our  Historical  Society  to 
reach  out  and  embrace  in  its  membership 
our  young  men,  devoted  to  its  objects,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  put,on  a  more  active 
and  vigorous  basis,  for  the  future  of  our 
State  in  this  direction  to  be  fraught  with 
interest  and  importance. 

LANE. 


NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — A 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  was  held  at  their  rooms, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  3d  of  March,  the 
President,  FREDERICK  DE  PEYSTER,  LL.D., 
in  the  chair.  After  the  usual  routine  busi- 
ness was  over,  the  President  announced 
that  Professor  MOSES  COIT  TYLER  would 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Early  Colleges  of 
America."  Instead  of  a  "paper"  read, 
it  was  an  eloquent  address,  chiefly  extem- 
pore, on  the  subject,  in  which  the  speaker 
portrayed  in  vivid  colors  many  of  the 
most  striking  incidents  in  the  history  of 
the  founding  of  nine  colleges  (yet  in  ex- 
istence) in  this  country,  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  old  war  for  independence. 
He  gave  striking  pictures  of  the  men  who 
founded  these  colleges ;  considered  the 
noble  motives  which  incited  them  to  the 
task,  and  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices 
to  accomplish  it ;  the  peculiar  nature  of 
some  of  the  pecuniary  aids  that  were  given  ; 
the  internal  regulations  of  the  various  in- 
stitutions, particularly  that  of  Harvard, 
and  the  effects  of  these  institutions  upon 


the  history  of  the  American  colonies  and 
the  moulding  of  the  personal  character  and 
the  free  institutions  of  the  American 
people. 

Professor  Tyler  gave  a  very  brief  statis- 
tical account  of  the  founding  of  the  nine- 
colleges,  the  progenitors  of  over  three 
hundred  American  colleges  now  in  exist- 
ence. These  nine  were,  Harvard;  Wil- 
liam and  Mary;  Yale;  Princeton,  or  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey;  King's  (now  Co- 
lumbia) ;  University  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Rhode  Island,  now  Brown  University; 
Dartmouth,  and  Queen's  (now  Rutgers). 
The  address  throughout  was  full  of  curi- 
ous, interesting,  and  often  amusing  facts, 
and  presented  a  series  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, logical  and  philosophical  deductions 
from  those  facts,  which  deserve  the  grave 
consideration  of  Americans. 


AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. — 
The  thirty-second  anniversary  of  the  Ame- 
rican Ethnological  Society  was  held  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Drowne,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  i2th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1873,  when  Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett, 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  Society,  pre- 
sided. On  that  occasion,  Dr.  Berendt 
re^d  the  interesting  paper  which  appeared 
in  the  February  number  of  the  RECORD 
on  the  "  Darien  Languages."  Colonel 
Charles  C.  Jones  exhibited  a  very  fine  col- 
lection of  arrow-points  made  by  Southern 
Indians. 

Among  others  present  at  that  meeting, 
were  the  President  and  Vice  Presidents  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  Presi- 
dents of  the  American  Geographical  and 
of  the  New  York  Genealogical  Society, 
and  the  President  of  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  on  the  i3th  of  February,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  President,  Mr.  Cotheal,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  offi- 
cers of  the  Society  for  the  current  year:  — 

President. —  Alexander  I.  Cotheal. 

First  Vice  President.—  Charles  E.  West, 
LL.D. 
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Second  Vice  President.  —  Charles  C. 
Jones,  Jr. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — William  H. 
Thompson. 

Recording  Secretary.  —  T.  Stafford 
Drowne,  D.  D. 

Treasurer. — Alexander  I.  Cotheal. 

Librarian. — Henry  T.  Drowne. 

Executive  Committee. — Geo.  H.  Moore, 
LL.D.,  Charles  Short,  LL.D.,  T.  Stafford 
Drowne,  D.  D.,  Henry  T.  Drowne,  Secre- 
tary. 

WISCONSIN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Wisconsin  was  held  at  their  rooms, 
in  Madison,  on  the  2d  day  of  January, 
Hon.  H.  S.  Horton,  Vice  President,  in  the 
chair,  when  the  twentieth  annual  reports 
were  read,  all  of  which  show  the  Society 
to  be  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  condi- 
tion, increasing  and  strengthening  in  every 
department.  The  following-named  gen- 
tlemen were  elected  officers  for  the  year 
1874:- 

President. — Hon.  Alexander  Mitchell, 
Milwaukee. 

Vice  Presidents. — Hon.  Henry  S.  Baird, 
Green  Bay;  Increase  A.  Lapham,  LL.D., 
Milwaukee ;  Hon.  James  R.  Doolittle, 
Racine ;  Hon.  Sames  T.  Lewis,  Colum- 
bus; Hon.  Harlow  S.  Orton,  LL.D.,  Ma- 
dison ;  Hon.  James  Southerland,  Janes- 
ville;  Hon.  H.  D.  Barren,  St.  Croix 
Falls;  Hon.  M.  L.  Martin,  Green  Bay; 
Hon.  A.  G.  Miller,  Milwaukee;  Hon.  J. 
H.  Rountree,  Platteville. 

Honorary  Vice  Presidents. — i.  Hon. 
Cyrus  Woodman,  Mass.  2.  Hon.  Perry 
H.  Smith,  Illinois.  3.  Hon.  Henry  S. 
Randall,  New  York.  4.  Hon.  John  Cat- 
lin,New  Jersey.  5.  Hon.  Stephen  Saylor, 
Pa.  6.  Hon.  A.  C.  Dodge,  Iowa.  7. 
Hon.  J.  L.  Farwell,  Missouri. 

Corresponding  Secretary.  —  Lyman  C. 
Draper. 

Recording  Secretary. —  Col.  Frank  H. 
Firmin. 

Treasurer. — A.  H.  Main. 

Librarian. — Daniel  S.  Durrie. 

Curators  ex  officio. — Hon.  W.  R.  Tay- 


lor, Governor ;  Hon.  Peter  Doyle,  Secre- 
tary of  State;  Hon.  Fred.  Keuhn,  State 
Treasurer. 

Curators. 

For  one  year. — Gov.  L.  Fairchild,  Hon. 
E.  B.  Dean,  Col.  S.  V.  Shipman,  Hon.  L. 

B.  Vilas,    Gen.    David  Atwood,    O.    M. 
Conover,  Hon.  John  Y.  Smith,  B.  J.  Ste- 
vens, Prof.  Wm.  F.  Allen. 

For  two  years. — Hon.  D.  Worthington, 

C.  P.  Chapman,  Prof.  J.  D.  Butler,  LL.D., 
Prof.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Jas. 
Ross,  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,   Hon.  J.  D.  Gur- 
nee,  Maj.  J.  O.  Culver,  Isaac  Lyon. 

for  three  years. — Gen.  Simeon  Mills, 
Hon.  George  B.  Smith,  Gen.  G.  P.  Dela- 
plaine,  Dr.  Joseph  Hobbins,  Hon.  Andrew 
Proudfit,  S.  U.  Pinney,  Hon.  E.W.  Keyes, 
Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings  and  Hon.  C.  C. 
Washburn. 

The  various  standing  committees  ap- 
pointed represent  the  active  and  efficient 
members. 

MARYLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society,  held  at  their  rooms  in  Bal- 
timore, on  the  pth  of  February,  1873,  tne 
following-named  gentlemen  were  elected 
officers  of  the  Society  for  the  current 
year : — 

President. — John  H.  B.  Latrobe. 

Vice  Presidents. — George  WTm.  Brown, 
John  G.  Morris,  D.D.,  Henry  Stockbridge. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — E.  A.  Dal- 
rymple,  D.  D. 

Recording  Secretary. — Wm.  H.  Corner. 

Treasurer. — C.  L.  Oudesluys. 

Librarian. — John  J.  Jacobsen. 

Trustees  of  the  Athenceum. — N.  H.  Mori- 
son,  George  B.  Cole,  Hiram  Woods. 

Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund. — Enoch 
Pratt,  Joseph  Merrefield,  Wm.  J.  Albert. 

Council  of  Government.—  Philip  T.  Ty- 
son, Geo.  B.  Coole,  Ed.  G.  Lind,  Isaac 

D.  Jones. 

Committee  on  Honorary  Membership. — 
Geo.  W.  Dobbin,  Edward  M.  Keith,  Geo. 
Wm.  Brown. 

Committee  on  Finance. — Henry  Janes, 
Chas.  L.  Oudesluys,  A.  W.  Bradford. 
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Committee  on  •  the  Library. — Wm.  F. 
Giles,  P.  R.  Lovejoy,  W.  H.  Corner,  John 
G.  Morris,  D.D.,  Isaac  D.  Jones,  Osmond 
Tiffany,  Joseph  M.  Gushing,  E.  A.  Dal- 
rymple,  D.D.,  Thomas  J.  Morris,  John  I. 
Thomsen,  N.  H.  Morison,  John  J.  Jacob- 
sen. 

Committee  on  the  Gallery. — John  H.  B. 
Latrobe,  George  B.  Coale,  Jos.  H.  Mere- 
dith, Edward  G.  McDowell,  J.  Strieker 
Jenkins. 

Curator  on  the  Cabinet. — John  G.  Gat- 
chell. 

The  next  publication  of  the  Society 
(No.  7),  soon  to  be  issued,  will  be  the 


largest  which  they  have  put  forth.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  contents  of  the 
title-page  of  the  work  :— 

' '  Relatio  Itineris  in  Marylandiam.  Dc~ 
claratio  Colonies.  Domini  Baronis  de  Balti- 
moro.  Excerpta  ex  Diversis  Litteris  Mis- 
sionariorum  ab  Anno  1635,  ad  Annum 
1638."  ' '  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Mary- 
land, by  Father  ANDREW  WHITE,  S.  J. 
An  Account  of  the  Colony  of  the  Lord  Baron 
of  Baltimore.  Extracts  from  Different 
Letters  of  Missionaries,  from  the  year  1635 
to  ike  year  1677.  Edited  by  Rev.  E.  A. 
DALRYMPLE,  S.  T.  D." 


CURRENT  NOTES. 


CORRECTION. — A  correspondent  calls  attention 
to  an  error  of  statement  under  the  head  of  "  Me- 
morial to  Admiral  Farragut,"  page  93  of  the  cur- 
rent volume  of  the  RECORD.  That  memorial  is 
in  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  on  Madison 
Avenue,  of  which  Dr.  Montgomery  is  pastor,  in- 
stead of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Fifth 
Avenue,  as  stated. 

WOMEN  ON  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. — A  new  item 
has  just  been  added  to  American  history.  There 
has  been  a  "tempest  in  a  tea-pot,"  in  Boston. 
Women  having  been  chosen  to  seats  in  School 
Committees  in  that  city,  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  New  England  metropolis  was  roused  to  a  de- 
fence of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  That  Board 
refused  to  allow  the  women  to  perform  the  duties 
of  Committee- men.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  decided  in 
favor  of  the  women;  but  at  this  writing  (March) 
the  Board,  in  defiance  of  that  decision,  keep  the 
door  shut  against  the  women. 

It  seems  to  be  the  most  stupid  of  all  stupid 
things,  to  exclude  women  from  participation  in  the 
legislation  and  labors  for  the  education  of  the 
young.  They  are  natural  educators.  That  is  truly 
a  part  of  their  "  sphere,"  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said,  for  they  understand,  better  than  men, 
what  is  most  needed  in  an  educational  system.  On 
this  point  the  "  Christian  Union  "  holds  the  follow- 
ing sensible  language: — 

"  WHY  WOMEN  '  SHOULD  SERVE  ON  SCHOOL 
COMMITTEES. — The  trouble  is  that  intelligent  citi- 
zens, competent  to  superintend  the  schools,  are  too 
competent  to  have  time  for  that  unpaid  service. 
And  therefore  the  unintelligent  really  determine 
the  quality  of  the  instruction.  Thus  the  standard 


of  scholarship  is  lowered,  the  country  school  is  too 
often  taught  by  girls  who  take  up  teaching  as  they 
would  take  up  chair-making  or  straw-plaiting.  The 
remedy,  as  we  believe,  largely  lies  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  to  school  offices.  As  a  rule,  in  the 
country  districts  at  least,  they  have  more  leisure,  more 
culture,  a  more  direct  and  personal  interest  in  chil- 
dren, and  more  administrative  faculty  than  the  men 
who  could  afford  to  take  the  positions.  The  peculiar 
aptitude  for  details  and  quick  apprehension  of  the 
relation  of  things  would  also  stand  them  in  stead. 
Moreover,  if  it  became  their  duty  to  undertake  this 
work,  it  would  also  become  their  ambition  to  do  it 
in  the  best  possible  manner.  And  there  is  hope 
that  not  only  the  standard  of  scholarship  would  be 
advanced,  but  the  morals  of  the  pupils  improved. 
Certainly,  women  of  culture  and  of  leisure,  who 
would  set  themselves  the  hard  task,  might  do  much 
to  stay  well-known  influences  of  corruption  which 
which  poison  our  schools,  from  highest  to  lowest, 
were  it  only  through  insisting  that  the  pupils  should 
receive  such  thorough  physiological  instruction  as 
should  make  them  respect  their  bodies'.  In  fact, 
sanitary  knowledge  is  the  crying  need  of  the  popu- 
lace, to-day.  Its  elements,  at  least,  should  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  it  is  women  whose  intel- 
ligent demand  must  place  it  among  the  required 
studies." 

CEREALS. — The  government  statistician  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington  city,  has  fur- 
nished the  following  information  concerning  the 
Indian  corn  and  wheat  crops  of  the  several  grain- 
producing  states  of  the  West,  in  1872  and  1873. 
He  says  that  he  gives  the  statement,  in  round  num- 
bers, as  indicated  by  local  returns,  covering  most 
of  the  producing  area,  which  is  subject  to  correc- 
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tion  upon  analysis  of  final    and   complete  returns. 
The  figures  are  as  follows : — 


Corn. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Wheat. 

Ohio  

88,000,000 

19,000,000 

99,000,000 

18,000  ooo 

Michigan.. 

14,000,000 

13,000,000 

1  7,000,000 

14,000,000 

Indiana.... 

66,000,000 

18,000,000 

80,000,000 

6,000,000 

Illinois  

140,000,000 

28,000,000 

217,000,000 

25,000,000 

Wisconsin. 

16,000,000 

26,000,000 

21,000,000 

22,000,000 

Minnesota. 

6,000,000 

26,000,000 

7,000,000 

22,000,000 

Iowa  

105,000,000 

34,000,000 

140,000,000 

32,000,000 

Missouri  ... 

72,000,000 

12,000,000 

106,000,000 

8,000,000 

Kansas  

1,000,000 

3,000,000 

32,000,000 

400,000 

Nebraska  .. 

21,000,000 

3,000,000 

8,000,000 

2,600,000 

Total 529,000,000     182,000,000    801,000,000     150,000,000 

MILD  WINTERS. — The  winter  which  has  just 
closed  has  been  remarkable  for  its  general  mildness 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  A  letter  from  Paris 
written  early  in  February,  says  :  "  The  month  of 
January  passed  without  a  storm  here,  and  February 
has  opened  as  mild  and  spring-like  as  a  May-day." 
At  Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburgh,  there  has  been 
the  same  comparative  mildness,  whilst  all  over  this 
country,  with  few  exceptions,  the  thermometer  has 
not  indicated  a  temperature  below  zero.  But  mild 
as  it  has  been,  this  winter  cannot  compare  in  its 


general  temperature,  to  some  of  which  we  have  an 
'account  in  the  following  statement  concerning  mild 
winters  in  Europe : — 

In  1172  the  temperature  was  so  high  in  England 
that  leaves  came  out  on  the  trees  in  January,  and 
birds  hatched  their  broods  in  February.  In  1289 
the  winter  was  equally  mild,  and  the  maidens  of 
Cologne  wore  wreaths  of  violets  and  corn-flowers 
at  Christmas  and  on  Twelfth  Day.  In  1421  the 
trees  flowered  in  the  month  of  March,  and  the  vines 
in  the  month  of  April.  Cherries  ripened  in  the 
same  month,  and  grapes  appeared  in  May.  In  1572 
the  trees  were  covered  with  leaves  in  January,  and 
the  birds  hatched  their  young  in  February,  as  in 
1172  ;  in  1585  the  same  thing  was  repeated,  and  it  is 
added  that  the  corn  [wheat]  was  in  the  ear  at  Easter. 
There  was  in  France  neither  snow  nor  frost  through- 
out the  winters  of  1538,  1607,  1609, 1617  and  1659; 
finally,  in  1662,  even  in  the  north  of  Germany,  the 
stoves  were  not  lighted,  and  trees  flowered  in  Feb- 
ruary. Coming  to  later  dates,  the  winter  of  1846-7, 
when  it  thundered  at  Paris  on  the  28th  of  January, 
and  that  of  1866,  the  yea^r  of  the  great  inundation  of 
the  Seine,  may  be  mentioned  as  exceptionally  mild. 


O  B ITUAR  Y. 


JOHN  BACHMAN. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  the  venerable  pastor 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  died 
at  his  residence  in  that  city,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Duchess  county, 
New  York,  where  he  was  born  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1790.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  he 
became  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church  in  Charleston, 
where  he  has  remained  for  a  period  of  about  sixty 
years. 

Fond  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  especially  of 
the  branch  known  as  Natural  History,  young  Bach- 
man  turned  his  attention,  in  his  early  days,  to  the 
study  of  ornithology,  and  he  was  a  valued  co- 
laborer  and  personal  friend  of  Audubon.  He  was 
very  highly  esteemed  as  such  by  the  late  Professor 
Agassiz.  He  was  an  able  assistant  of  Audubon  in 
the  preparation  of  his  great  work  on  "  The  Birds 
of  America;"  and  he  was  the  chief  author  of  the 
work  on  "  The  Quadrupeds  of  North  America," 
which  was  illustrated  by  Audubon  and  his  sons. 
His  other  works  of  note  are  :  "  The  Characteristics 
of  Genera  and  Species,  as  applicable  to  the  Doc- 
trine and  Unity  of  the  Human  Race;"  "  Exami- 
nation of  Professor  Agassiz's  Sketch  of  the  Natural 
Provinces  of  the  Animal  World,  and  their  relation 
to  the  Different  Types  of  Men;"  "Catalogue  of 
Phsenogamous  Plants  and  Ferns  growing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ;"  a  work  in  defence 
of  Martin  Luther;  also  a  small  work  on  "  Hybri- 
dity,"  and  another  on  "  Viviparous  Quadrupeds  of 


North  America."     Dr.  Bachman  had  written  much 
for  the  serial  publications  in  his  denomination. 

When  the  insurrectionary  movement  was  in  pro- 
gress in  South  Carolina,  before  the  actual  breaking 
out  of  the  late  Civil  War,  Dr.  Bachman  took  a 
warm  interest  in  its  favor,  and  on  the  evening  when 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  signed  in  the  Hall 
of  the  South  Carolina  Institute,  the  venerable  man, 
in  an  earnest  prayer,  invoked  the  blessings  of  the 
Almighty  upon  that  Act  and  the  actors  in  it.  Since 
the  war  he  has  not  officiated  regularly  in  his  pulpit, 
because  for  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  was 
feeble  in  body. 

EDWARD  ARMSTRONG. 

When,  on  the  25th  of  February,  Hon.  Edward 
Armstrong  died,  a  good  citizen,  a  fine  scholar,  and 
a  careful  student  of  American  history  passed  away. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  his  birth 
(Philadelphia),  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-six  years. 
Mr.  Armstrong  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Philadelphia  in  Septem- 
ber, 1838,  having  been  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  served,  for  a  time,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  was,  for  some  years, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Controllers  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools.  He  was  also  Secretary  of  the  North 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  the  time  of  its  creation. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  veiy  fond  of  historical 
studies,  especially  of  those  which  related  to  his 
native  state,  in  whose  history  he  was  thoroughly 
versed  ;  and  on  several  occasions  he  read  papers 
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and  delivered  addresses  upon  historical  subjects. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  very  active  member  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he 
was,  at  one  time,  Vice  President.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  editing  the  "  Penn  and  Logan 
Correspondence."  Two  volumes  have  been  pub- 
lished ;  the  third  was  only  partially  prepared  under 
his  supervision. 

NATHAN  K.  HALL. 

On  Monday,  March  2d,  the  Hon.  Nathan  K. 
Hall  died  at  his  residence  in  Buffalo.  He  was  a 
native  of  Marcellus,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  born  on  the  28th  of  March,  1810. 
He  studied  law  with  Millard  Fillmore,  and  in  1832 
became  his  business  partner  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Hall  held  several  civil  offices  in  his  native  state, 
representing  his  Assembly  District  in  its  legisla- 
ture, and  its  Congressional  District  in  the  National 
Congress,  in  both  of  which  he  was  regarded  as  a 
sound  statesman  and  an  upright  man.  He  was  in 
Congress  from  1847  to  1849.  I*1  1850,  when  Vice- 
President  Fillmore  became  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  appointed  Mr.  Hall  Postmaster-General, 
and  he  remained  in  that  situation  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  Circuit  Judge  on  the  North- 
ern Circuit  of  the  state  of  New  York.  In  this 
station  he  performed  the  duties  with  marked  ability 
and  with  great  public  satisfaction,  and  was  charged 
with  these  duties  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  his 
habits,  Judge  Hall  was  modest  but  very  genial,  and 
he  was  much  esteemed  as  a  lawyer,  a  judge  and  a 
citizen.  He  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of 
the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

IRA  PERLEY. 

At  his  residence  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  26th  of  February,  the  Hon.  Ira  Perley, 
Ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
died  suddenly,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession.  In  the  autumn  of 
1852  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Dinsmore, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Hampshire.  In  the  summer  of  1855,  Governor 
Metcalf,  of  that  state,  appointed  him  Chief  Justice, 
which  office  he  held  until  1869,  a  few  days  before 


he  was  seventy  years  of  age,  the  constitutional  limit 
of  his  term.  He  had  held  very  few  political  offices, 
and  his  life  was  passed  in  domestic  happiness.  His 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children,  died  about 
three  years  ago.  Only  three  children,  daughters, 
survive  him.  The  death  of  his  wife  and  of  an  only 
son,  at  about  the  same  time,  bore  hard  upon  him, 
and  grief  for  their  loss  undoubtedly  shortened  his 
days. 


RICHARD  R.  WARD. 

On  the  8th  of  last  December,  Richard  Ray  Ward 
died  at  his  residence  in  New  York  city,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight  years.  He  was  born  in  Greenwich 
street  (New  York),  near  the  Battery,  on  the  1 7th 
of  December,  1795.  His  father  was  a  soldier  of 
.the  Revolution,  and  his  grandfather  was  the  emi- 
nent Governor  Samuel 'Ward,  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  which  nominated  Washington  for 
the  office  of  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army. 

Mr.  Ward  was  educated  for  the  practice  of  law, 
and  in  that  profession  he  was  a  diligent  worker 
many  years.  He  possessed  a  fine  literary  taste,  and 
was  specially  devoted  to  the  study  of  history  and 
antiquities.  When  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,  which  was  founded  in  1822,  determined  to 
elect  an  honorary  member,  Mr.  Ward  was  their 
first  choice.  In  1815  or  1816  a  literary  club,  called 
"  The  Brotherhood,"  was  formed,  of  which  Mr. 
Ward  was  chairman,  and  Manton  Eastburn,  late 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  John 
Neilson,  Jr.,  the  artist,  and  Robert  C.  Sands,  the 
poet,  were  members.  The  last  meetings  of  the 
Club  were  held  in  1870  and  1871,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Ward,  No.  8  Bond  street,  New  York,  when 
there  were  only  two  survivors,  Mr.  Ward  and  Bishop 
Eastburn.  The  latter  died  in  1872. 

Mr.  Ward  left  many  valuable  papers  which  had 
been  collected  by  the  family  through  several  gene- 
rations— in  fact  for  two  centuries.  A  large  portion 
of  them  possess  historical  interest,  especially  those 
which  relate  to  our  Revolutionary  period.  His  re- 
markable memory,  fund  of  knowledge,  and  genial 
spirit  made  him  a  most  agreeable  companion  for  the 
young  and  old.  D. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Illustrations  of  Mother  Goose's  Melodies.  De- 
signed and  engraved  on  wood  by  ALEXANDER 
ANDERSON,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory  Notice 
by  EVERT  A.  DUYCKINCK.  Privately  printed  by 
CHARLES  L.  MOREAU,  New  York. — This  is  an- 
other of  the  series  of  thin  volumes,  printed  hand- 
somely by  the  young  amateur  printer,  Moreau.  In 


style  it  sustains  the  character  of  its  predecessors. 
The  illustrations  are  printed  from  the  original 
blocks  drawn  and  engraved  by  Dr.  Anderson,  the 
Pioneer  Wood  Engraver  in  America,  whose  name 
is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  RECORD.  Mr. 
Duyckinck,  in  his  excellent  introductory  article, 
has  added  much  to  the  value  of  the  collection,  by 
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giving  a  pleasant  outline  sketch  of  the  author  and 
the  authorship  of  the  Melodies.  He  tells  us  that 
Madame  Goose  was  a  real  character,  not  a  myth, 
and  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  "  wealthy  family 
of  Goose,"  ancient  land-holders  in  Boston.  Her 
daughter  Elizabeth  was  married  by  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather  to  Thomas  Fleet,  a  printer  in  Boston.  As 
children  came,  one  after  another,  grandmother  Goose 
entertained  them  from  morning  till  night  with 
nursery  rhymes,  most  of  them  from  England,  with 
which  her  head  was  full,  and  many  original  ones. 
Her  tongue,  thus  musically  employed,  worried 
quiet  Mr.  Fleet.  He  tried  to  laugh  her  into  silence, 
but  the  attempt  only  increased  her  noise.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  profit  by  his  misfortune  in 
having  such  a  gabbling  Goose  for  a  mother-in-law, 
so  he  wrote  out  the  Melodies  from  her  lips,  and  in 
1719,  published  them  in  a  little  volume,  in  Boston, 
at  his  printing  house,  in  Pudding  Lane,  "  price  two 
coppers,"  with  the  title  of  "  Songs  for  the  Nursery; 
or  Mother  Goose's  Melodies  for  Children."  From 
that  time  until  the  appearance  of  an  edition  of  the 
Melodies,  published  with  these  admirable  cuts  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  by  Munroe  and  Francis  early  in 
this  century,  scores  upon  scores  of  editions  had 
been  sent  out  broad-cast  over  the  land.  Such  is 
the  history  of  "  Mother  Goose's  Melodies."  Only 
fifty  copies  of  this  edition  have  been  printed. 

Memories  of  many  Men  and  of  some  Women  : 
being  Personal  Recollections  cf  Emperors,  Kings, 
Queens,  Princes,  Presidents,  Statesmen,  Authors 
and  Artists,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  during  the  last 
Thirty  Years.  By  MAUNSELL  B.  FIELD.  New 
York,  Harper  &  Brother.  I2mo.  pp.  339. — This 
is  a  delightful  book  for  those  who  "  love  their  fel- 
low-men," and  wish  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  notable  men  and  women. 
"Posterity  love  details,"  said  John  Quincy 
Adams ;  that  is  to  say,  they  wish  to  know  all  about 
the  peculiarities  and  every-day  features  of  the  age 
of  the  life  of  those  who  occupy  conspicuous  places 
in  history.  The  author  has  been  much  in  diplomatic 
life,  and  had  rare  opportunities  for  making  just  such 
observations  as  he  has  recorded  in  his  book .  "  I  have 
made  no  attempt,"  he  says,  "to  be  otherwise  than 
desultory.  I  have  wandered  on  through  the  garden 
of  memory,  dreamily  and  almost  at  random,  pluck- 
ing here  and  there,  it  might  be  flowers,  and  it 
might  be  weeds,  as  they  present  themselves  to  my 
hand."  The  title  of  the  book  fully  indicates  the 
kind  of  personages  of  whom  the  author  gives  per- 
sonal recollections.  He  begins  with  an  interview 
with  Edward  Everett  in  London  in  1843,  wh°  was 
then  the  American  Minister  there,  and  closes  his 
observations  of  men  abroad,  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 
At  home  he  begins  with  Aaron  Burr,  and  ends  with 
President  Lincoln. 

The  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  and  their  inter- 
course with  New  England.  By  FREDERIC  KIDDER. 
With  Heliotype  fac  similes,  Boston,  1874,  8vo.  pp. 


13. — This  is  a  reprint  from  the  "N.  E.  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register  "  for  January  i874j  and 
is  one  of  the  many  useful  monographs  on  obscure 
points  in  our  history,  which  have  appeared  from 
the  indefatigable  hand  of  its  author.  It  is  made 
up  chiefly  from  original  documents  which  have 
never  before  appeared  in  print. 

It  seems  that  in  1640,  the  agent  of  the  New 
Haven  Colony  purchased  lands  on  both  sides  of 
the  Delaware,  and  the  next  spring  a  merchant  at 
New  Haven  fitted  out  a  small  vessel  with  orders 
for  the  captain  to  take  possession '  of  the  lands. 
On  his  way  he  was  warned  by  Governor  Kieft,  at 
Manhattan  (New  York),  not  to  make  settlements 
there,  because  it  was  within  the  domain  of  the 
Dutch,  unless  the  settlers  would  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  States  General.  The  captain 
promised  to  be  governed  accordingly,  but  the  re- 
cord says,  in  violation  of  that  promise,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  two  settlements,  one  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill,  and  one  on  the  site  of  Salem,  in  New  Jersey. 
And  the  authorities  at  New  Haven  resolved  that 
these  plantations  should  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
Territory  of  that  colony. 

Earlier  than  this,  the  Swedes  had  settled  on  the 
Delaware,  and  these,  too,  regarded  the  New  Eng- 
landers  as  intruders — "  runagates  " — and  joined 
with  the  Dutch  in  breaking  up  their  settlements, 
and  sending  the  colonists  back  to  New  Haven. 
The  Dutch  at  the  same  time  claimed  a  right  to  the 
land  at  Hartford,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
there  was  a  sort  of  triangular  quarrel.  Charges 
and  counter  charges  were  made,  and  the  respective 
Governors  corresponded  in  Latin,  the  "  court 
language "  at  that  day.  This  little  pamphlet 
throws  much  light  upon  these  proceedings,  and 
presents  us  with  fac  similes  of  the  Latin  letters  of 
Governors  Winthrop  and  Printz. 

fourth  Annual  Reunion  of  the  Association  of 
the  Graduates  of  the  United  States  Military  Aca- 
demy, at  West  Point,  New  York,  June  12,  1873. 
New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand,  8vo.  pp.  106. — This 
volume  contains  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Academy  at  West  Point,  at 
which  Professor  Charles  Davies,  of  the  class  of 
1815,  presided.  Also  a  roll  of  the  members  of  the 
Association;  interesting  biographical  sketches  of 
graduates  who  had  died  during  the  year  then 
ended;  proceedings  at  the  annual  dinner  ;  a  Poem 
by  General  Tower;  and  a  full  register  of  graduates 
since  the  year  1802,  when  the  number  was  only  2. 
The  number  in  1873,  was  41-  The  whole  number 
up  to  that  time,  was  2508. 

The  Association  took  measures  for  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  monument  at  West  Point,  in  memory 
of  Colonel  Sylvanus  Thayer,  who  may  be  properly 
termed  the  founder  of  the  Academy  in  its  present 
form.  A  frontispiece  represents  the  appearance  of 
West  Point,  from  Fort  Constitution,  opposite,  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  from  a  drawing  by 
H.  Livingston,  engraved  by  Tiebout. 
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UNTIL  within  about  twenty  years,  there  modious  and  substantial  building,  erected 
stood  on  the  corner  of  Third  street  and  in  1745  for  Thomas  Willing  to  live  in.  He 
Willing's  alley,  in  Philadelphia,  a  com-  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  mer- 
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chants  of  Philadelphia  one  hundred  years 
ago.  His  house  was  fashioned  after  the 
mansion  of  the  Willing  family,  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  many  rooms  and  spacious 
passages.  When  it  was  built  it  was  quite 
out  of  town,  a  sort  of  country  residence. 
To  reach  it  from  the  business  part  of  the 
city,  one  had  to  go  up  a  hill  along  Walnut 
street,  from  Dock  creek  to  Third  street, 
and  thence  by  a  narrow,  deep-cut  road, 
up  a  greater  hill.  The  neighborhood 
was  called  "The  Hill." 

The  grounds  around  the  Willing  man- 
sion were  elegant.  They  adjoined,  in  later 
years,  those  of  his  son-in-law,  William 
Bingham,  who  had  a  magnificent  house  not 
far  off,  with  its  tesselated  pavement,  white 
marble  staircase  (the  first  ever  seen  in 
America'),  rooms  filled  with  the  richest  fur- 
niture, walls  adorned  with  rare  works  of 
art,  and  a  choice  library.  These  people 
stood  at  the  head  of  society  in  Philadel- 
phia, next  in  the  scale  to  the  Governor, 
and  their  mansions  were  frequented  by  the 
great  and  good.  There,  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  also  at  the  period  of  the  First 
Presidency,  Washington  and  his  chief  offi- 
cers— military  at  the  first  period  and  civil 
at  the  second  period — might  have  been 
seen  frequently.  Hospitality  was  almost 
unbounded  beneath  these  roofs.  Mrs. 
Willing  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  her  time  ;  so  also  was  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Bingham.  Critics  conld  not  al- 
ways agree  upon  the  question — Which  is 
the  most  beautiful,  the  mother  or  daugh- 
ter? Mrs.  Willing' s  second  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  was  scarcely  less  beautiful  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  almost  eighty 
years  ago. 

The  wedding  of  Elizabeth  Willing,  in 
that  spacious  mansion,  was  a  notable  event 
in  Philadelphia  society.  Washington  was 
then  President,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment had  lately  been  removed  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia.  In  his  official 
household,  as  private  secretary,  was  a  gal- 
lant young  soldier  of  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence, and  then  little  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  was  handsome,  gay, 
sensible  and  dignified,  and  bore  the  honor 


of  having  performed  good  deeds  in  the 
service  of  his  adopted  country,  for  he  was 
a  native  of  Cumberland,  in  England.  He 
had  been  brought  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  an  orphan,  when  a  little  child, 
where  he  had  been  liberally  educated. 
When  a  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of 
age,  he  joined  the  patriot  army  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  a  South  Carolina  company,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  on  General 
Lincoln's  staff.  When  Colonel  John  Lau- 
rens  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
France,  in  1781,  he  accompanied  him  as 
secretary,  with  the  rank  of  major ;  and  the 
next  year  General  Lincoln  made  him  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War.  He  again  visited 
Europe,  and  on  his  return,  practised  law 
in  Philadelphia.  In  that  profession  he 
was  engaged  when  the  convention  that 
framed  the  National  Constitution  assem- 
bled in  Philadelphia,  when,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Washington,  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  that  body.  As  such 
his  name  appears  among  the  signers  of  the 
Constitution. 

When  Washington  was  about  to  be  in 
augurated  President,  this  young  man, 
whom  he  honored  and  loved,  was  chosen 
to  be  his  private  secretary,  and  aid-de- 
camp with  Tobias  Lear.  This  private 
secretary  and  aid-de-camp  was  Major  WIL- 
LIAM JACKSON,  whose  portrait  appears  at 
the  head  of  this  paper.  It  is  from  a  careful 
photograph  of  a  miniature  by  Colonel 
Trumbull,  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Anne 
Willing  Jackson,  daughter  of  Major  Jack- 
son, and  now  (April,  1874)  a  resident  of 
Philadelphia.  , 

Major  Jackson  wooed  and  won  the 
beautiful  Elizabeth  Willing,  and  they 
were  married  in  November,  1795.  As  I 
have  said,  it  was  a  notable  wedding,  or 
rather  a  notable  wedding-party.  Presi- 
dent Washington  and  his  wife  were  there ; 
also  Robert  Morris  and  his  wife,  and  other 
distinguished  citizens  of  Philadelphia; 
and  Hamilton,  Lincoln,  Knox  and  other 
military  celebrities  with  their  wives,  gladly 
participated  in  doing  honor  to  their  com- 
panion-in-arms on  that  occasion.  There, 
too,  was  the  elegant  Viscompte  de  No- 
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allies,  the  brother-in-law  of  Lafayette,  who 
had  withdrawn  from  revolutionized  France, 
and  was  living  in  America.  These,  with 
foreign  diplomatic  agents  and  their  wives, 
made  up  a  brilliant  company  of  distin- 
guished persons  at  that  wedding-party, 
where  the  nuptial  knot  was  tied  by  Bishop 
White,  assisted  by  his  associate  and  friend, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackwell. 

The  wedded  pair  lived  happily  together 
thirty-four  years,  when  the  husband  died. 
His  widow  survived  him  thirty  years,  when 
she,  too,  died,  at  the  age  of  little  more 
than  ninety  years.  She  had  outlived  every 
person  who  was  at  her  wedding  sixty-three 
years  before. 

Major  Jackson  was  greatly  beloved  by 
Washington  because  of  his  agreeable  com- 
panionship and  purity  of  life.  He  accom- 
panied the  President  on  his  tour  in  New 
England  in  the  autumn  of  1789,  and  also 
on  his  tour  in  the  Southern  States  in  1791. 
In  1796  Washington  appointed  him  sur- 
veyor of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  the  Presidency  in  1801,  when 
he  was  removed  from  his  office.  He  soon 
afterward  began  the  publication  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  entitled  "The  Political  and 
Commercial  Register,"  which  continued 
until  1815. 

Major  Jackson's  life  was  marked  by  un- 


sullied honor.  His  literary  attainments 
were  varied,  and  his  classical  knowledge 
was  extensive.  As  a  writer  he  was  terse 
and  fluent.  He  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati ;  was  its  secretary 
at  one  time,  and,  at  their  request,  he  de- 
livered an  oration,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
death  of  Washington,  which  was  highly 
extolled.  In  the  quiet  of  private  life  he 
lived  an  honored  citizen,  and  when  he 
died,  his  body  was  laid  in  the  burying- 
ground  of  Christ  Church,  on  Fifth  street, 
Philadelphia.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a 
plain,  upright  marble  slab,  which  bears  the 
following  inscription  : — 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major  WIL- 
LIAM JACKSON  ;  born  March,  the  9,  1759; 
departed  this  life  December  the  17,  1828. 
Also  to  ELIZABETH  WILLING,  his  relict ; 
born  March  the  27th,  1768;  departed  this 
life  August  the  5th,  1858." 

Miss  Jackson  has  also  a  silhouette  like- 
ness of  her  father,  cut  by  Mrs.  Mayo,  of 
Richmond,  mother  of  the  late  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Winfield  Scott.  The  fac  simile  of  his 
signature  under  his  portrait  at  the  head  of 
this  paper,  is  a  copy  from  the  original  ap- 
pended to  the  National  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Washington  City. 


ST.  DAVID'S  PARISH,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 


The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  Dr.  JACOB  FRANK 
HOWE,  of  New  York,  for  the  following  account 
of  a  rural  parish  in  New  York : 

ON  the  north  side  of  the  highway 
between  Newburgh  and  Goshen,  Orange 
county,  and  about  seven  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  latter  place,  near  where  the  road 
crosses  the  Otterkill,  is  a  parcel  of  land, 
some  six  or  seven  acres  in  extent,  having 
a  house  in  its  centre. 

This  land  once  formed  the  glebe  of  a 
church,  and  where  stands  the  house,  once 
stood  the  church,  called  in  colonial  times, 
"  St.  David's,  of  St.  David's  Corners."  It 


was  one  of  three  Missions  established  in 
what  is  now  Orange  county,  by  the  Eng- 
lish "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  These  three 
were  St.  George's,  New  Windsor,  Ulster 
county,  afterward  Newburg,  Orange  coun- 
ty ;  St.  Andrew's,  Wilemantown,  Ulster 
county,  afterward  Walden,  Orange  county, 
and  St.  David's,  Otterkill,  Orange  county. 

In  1728,  the  people  of  the  "German 
Patent  of  New  Windsor,"  not  belonging 
to  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Patent,  pe- 
titioned the  society  to  send  them  a  minister. 

This  petition  seems  to  have  given  rise 
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to  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the  settle- 
ment;  for  in  1729,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vesey, 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  enclosed 
to  the  Society  a  letter  of  Francis  Harrison, 
member  of  the  Council  for  the  Province 
of  New  York.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Harri- 
son speaks  of  the  population  as  about  four 
.hundred,  living  very  comfortably  and 
able  to  contribute  forty  pounds  toward 
the  support  of  the  minister  for  the  first 
year;  the  district  as  twenty  miles  from 
north  to  south  and  sixteen  from  east  to 
west  and  yet  no  minister.  He  urges  also 
as  a  reason  for  the  appointment  of  a  mis- 
sionary that,  he  might  oversee  Marbletown 
to  the  north,  Haverstraw  to  the  south,  and 
Fishkill  to  the  east. 

Probably  as  a  result  of  this  inquiry  the 
Society  soon  after  appointed  the  Rev. 
Richard  Charlton  to  the  place.  He  was 
a  young  unmarried  man,  and  remained 
there  a  little  over  a  year  at  a  salary  of 
fifty  pounds  during  that  time.  In  1731, 
marrying  in  New  York,  he  was  removed 
to  that  city  by  the  Society,  and  we  trace 
him  no  further,  unless  indeed,  as  is  proba- 
ble, he  should  be  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charlton 
mentioned  as  tutor  to  James  Duane  and 
one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  his 
father,  Anthony  Duane,  in  1747. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William 
Kilpatrick  from  Cape  Seir,  New  Found- 
land.  Having  the  clergyman's  usual  bless- 
ing— a  large  family  to  support — the  mis- 
sion did  not  please  him,  and  he  left  in 
1734,  when  there  was  an  interval  of  ten 
years,  no  clergyman  being  appointed. 

During  1744,  the  Rev.  Hezekiah  Wat- 
kins,  a  bachelor,  who  had  several  broth- 
ers in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  David's, 
was  sent  at  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds 
a  year.  It  is  principally  to  his  exertions 
that  the  three  churches,  and  especially 
St.  David's,  became  at  all  flourishing.  His 
career  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  be 
noticed  in  full.  Mr.  Watkins  was,  I  be- 
lieve, a  native  of  New  England,  and,  after 
graduating  at  Yale,  was  for  a  time  pastor 
of  a  Congregationalist  community.  What 
altered  his  belief  is  not  known,  but  we 
hear  of  him  next,  in  a  letter  to  the  Society 


from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  dated  Strat- 
ford, in  New  England,  April  6th  1743,  as 
having  been  one  of  sixteen  lately  admitted 
to  Holy  Communion,  and  together  with 
Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Lamson  and  Mr.  Dean, 
a  candidate  for  Orders. 

On  May  i6th  of  the  same  year,  in  a 
letter  from  Stratford,  recommending  this 
Mr.  Thomson,  who  is  himself  the  bearer 
of  the  letter,  all  the  clergy  of  Connecti- 
cut again  speak  of  Messrs.  Watkins,  Cole 
and  Lamson.  Shortly  after  this,  Messrs. 
Dean  and  Watkins,  formerly  classmates  in 
Yale,  were  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of 
London;  the  one  being  appointed,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  New  Windsor,  while  the 
other  was  lost  at  sea  on  his  return  to  He- 
bron, Connecticut. 

Mr.  Watkins  entered  with  energy  upon 
the  duties  of  his  mission,  St.  David's  be- 
ing an  especial  favorite.  When  he  began 
his  ministry,  there  was  no  edifice  for  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  of  England,  except  at 
Wilemantown,  a  log  structure  with  a  fire- 
place in  it. 

Something  may  be  conceived  of  his 
character — bold,  impulsive  and  impatient 
of  control — in  the  fact  that  on  July  i9th 
1747,  he  occupied  the  Lutheran  or  Glebe 
Church  of  New  Windsor  by  force.  Proba- 
bly he  thought  with  his  parishioners,  that 
to  the  strongest  party  should  belong  the 
representative  church  of  the  Patent.  Al- 
though the  Anglicans  were  greatly  in  the 
majority,  and  had  been  for  sometime,  they 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  a  reissue  of  the 
Patent  to  their  church  until  March  26th 
1752,  George  Clinton  being  Governor,  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  II. 

Mr.  Watkins's  work  was  so  arduous  that 
he  wrote  to  the  society  from  New  Wind- 
sor, October  i6th  J749,  that  he  had  lately 
visited  New  England  to  recruit  his  health, 
preaching  by  invitation  in  Norwalk,  Strat- 
ford and  other  places. 

He  must  have  been  an  uncomfortably 
severe  man  on  his  semi-Dutch  parishioners, 
for  he  finds  "  the  people  of  New  England, 
and  especially  in  Connecticut,  generally 
are  of  a  more  zealous  turn  of  mind  than 
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in  those  provinces  which  are  to  the  west 
and  the  south  of  it." 

The  next  time  we  hear  of  him  is  on  oc- 
casion of  a  reprimand  administered  to  him 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Province 
of  New  York. 

In  "The  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly 
Post  Boy,"  of  March  i5th  1755,  published 
by  William  Weyman  (and  of  which  John 
Parker  was  proprietor),  appeared  an  article 
by  Mr.  Watkins,  entitled  "Observations 
on  the  circumstances  and  conduct  of  the 
people  in  the  counties  of  Ulster  and 
Orange,  in  the  Province  of  New  York. ' ' 
As  it  was  popular  in  feeling  and  rebuked 
the  aristocratic  tendencies  of  the  Provin- 
cial Government,  the  House  ordered  his 
arrest  for  contempt  and  misdemeanor, 
October  i5th  1756.  He  was  reprimanded 
on  the  22d  of  October,  and  imprisoned 
the  following  day.  He  was  let  go  on  the 
latter  day  after  payment  of  a  fine. 

We  learn  from  this  that  in  spite  of  his 
impatient,  arbitrary  temper,  he  was  really  a 
friend  of  the  people ;  but  above  all,  we 
learn  not  to  trust  on  all  occasions  that  in- 
valuable work,  "The  Documentary  His- 
tory of  the  State  of  New  York."  He  is 
there  represented  as  having  composed  the 
article  for  the  paper  of  March  i5th 
"  1765,"  and  as  having  been  reprimanded 
in  the  following  year.  From  his  tomb- 
stone we  know  that  he  died  in  1765,  after 
a  long  illness  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  facts  are  evidence  that  he  was  not 
reprimanded  by  a  Provincial  House  of 
Assembly  in  the  following  year. 

He  reported  in  1757,  that  he  had  bap- 
tized within  that  year,  sixty-three  white 
and  two  black  children,  two  adults,  and 
had  made  eighty-two  communicants. 

Sixteen  years  of  such  hard  work  began 
to  tell  on  a  constitution  not  originally 
very  strong,  for  he  wrote  to  the  Society  in 
1761  for  a  mission  with  a  milder  climate, 
grounding  his  appeal  on  the  facts  of  hard 
work,  such  as,  having  travelled  two  thou- 
sand miles  per  year,  baptized  727  persons, 
and  made  ninety  communicants.  He  was 
accordingly  removed  to  the  West  Indies  in 
1765,  where,  during  the  same  year,  he 


died.  His  remains,  preserved  in  spirits, 
were  brought  back  to  his  favorite  parish, 
and  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, where  so  many  of  his  name  he. 

Mr.  Eagar,  in  his  "History  of  Orange 
County,"  says  he  was  buried  in  the  ground 
set  apart  as  the  burial-ground  of  the  Bull 
family,  Hamptonburgh.  What  may  have 
been  done  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  I 
do  not  know,  but  in  the  yard,  formerly 
St.  David's,  is  his  still-decipherable  tomb- 
stone. 

After  Mr.  Watkins' s  death  the  churches 
declined,  until,  in  1769,  the  Rev.  John 
Sayre  took  charge.  Soon  after  his  ap- 
pointment he  petitioned  for  charters  of  in- 
corporation for  the  churches  under  his 
charge,  on  November  lyth,  1769.  and  ob- 
tained them  all,  with  the  date  July  3oth, 
1770,  signed  by  Cadwallader  Colden, 
Lieutenant-Governor.  The  churches  of 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  David  at  once  began 
building  suitable  edifices.  That  of  St. 
David  was  soon  raised,  enclosed  and 
glazed,  but  the  gathering  clouds  of  ill 
feeling  between  the  colonists  and  the 
Crown  prevented  anything  else  being 
thought  of,  so  it  was  never  finished. 

Mr.  Sayre  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned 
in  Goshen  for  Tory  sentiments,  and  only 
released  because,  being  somewhat  of  a 
physician,  he  could  tend  the  soldiers, 
among  whom  the  dysentery  was  very  rife 
at  the  time.  However  this  may  be,  which 
I  have  doubts  about,  he  left  his  charge 
early  in  1775,  before  much  hostility  had 
been  threatened  on  either  side,  and  took 
the  parish  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  form- . 
erly  presided  over  by  Mr.  Lamson,  already 
referred  to  in  connection  with  Watkins's 
recommendation  for  ordination.  Here  he 
ministered  under  much  obloquy  as  a  Tory, 
until  Governor  Tryon  burned  the  town, 
July  7th,  1779.  Although  he  had  endea- 
vored to  have  the  place  spared,  he  feared 
the  vengeance  of  the  Whigs,  and  when 
Tryon  retreated,  he  withdrew  within  the 
British  lines  around  New  York.  He  may 
have  had  a  temporary  charge  at  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  for  he  wrote  to  the  Society 
from  that  place,  November  8th,  1779,  de- 
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scribing  his  career  while  at  Fairfield,  and  the 
shifts  he  was  put  to  in  reading  so  much  of 
the  service  as  would  neither  offend  his 
Whig  congregation  nor  his  own  sense  of 
duty.  After  that,  St.  David's  Church  fell 
into  decay,  and  was  used  by  the  Continen- 
tals as  a  hospital  for  soldiers  in  the  vicinity 
and  at  West  Point.  Many  of  these  sol- 
diers lie  in  the  unmarked  burial-ground  of 
the  church. 

After  repeated  demands  on  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  the  Rev.  George  H. 
Spierin,  an  Irishman,  was  engaged  in  1790, 
at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  to  officiate  at  St.  David's.  He  was 
the  last  pastor  under  the  glebe  charter, 
and  left  for  Poughkeepsie  in  1793. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Trinity,  the  Rev.  Frederic 
Van  Home  was  chosen  Rector  of  St.  An- 
drew's, alone,  December  loth,  1793,  and 
doubtless  administered  some  of  the  time 
in  Newburgh  and  at  St.  David's,  for  about 
this  period  these  two  were  very  much'  de- 
pressed. In  1809  Mr.  Van  Home  accepted 
a  call  at  Ballston,  New  York.  It  was 
during  his  ministry  at  St.  Andrew's,  in 
1802,  that  St.  David's  Church  was  blown 
down,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt. 

The  churchyard,  now  enclosed  in  a  farm- 
yard,  has  many  undecipherable  graves, 
and,  noticeably,  eight  graves  the  lettering 
of  whose  headstones  is  yet  plain.  They 
are  all  the  memorials  of  some  members  of 
the  Watkins  family, '  and  seven  of  them 
are  arranged  in  a  line  in  the  centre  of  the 
lot,  while,  to  the  west,  and  near  the  centre 
of  the  line,  is  a  single  grave,  that  of  the 
last  person  buried  there.  One  of  the 


tombstones   bears,  the    following   inscrip- 
tion : — 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
HEZEKIAH  WATKINS,  who  departed  this 
life  on  the  loth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1765, 

^Etat.  57." 

On  each  side  of  this  grave  are  those  of 
his  relatives,  marked  by  stones  bearing 
suitable  inscriptions. 

After  the  blowing  down  of  the  church 
in  1802,  the  few  church  people  which  the 
hatred  of  the  mother  country  had  left  in 
that  section  were  too  discouraged  to  under- 
take to  rebuild  it,  and  the  encroachments 
of  other  denominations  soon  absorbed 
even  that  remnant,  and  with  them  all  de- 
sire for  its  re-establishment. 

A  form  of  church-government  was  still 
kept  up,  the  wardens  and  vestrymen  being 
often  non-Episcopalian.  In  1833  the 
church  officers  granted  part  of  the  glebe 
for  a  school,  on  condition  that  the  school 
district  should  furnish  a  room  for  services. 

The  charter  of  incorporation  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, once  in  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brown,  of  Newburgh,  has  been  lost ;  and 
the  records  of  the  parish,  carried  by  Mr. 
Watkins  to  the  West  Indies,  were  never 
returned. 

In  1844  me  officers  leased  what  remained 
of  the  church  lands,  including  the  burial- 
ground,  to  Charles  A.  Hulse,  for  the  term 
of  40  years,  I  believe,  and  he  erected  a 
dwelling  on  the  .site  of  the  old  church. 
About  twenty  years  ago  the  Rev.  Nathan 
Kingbury  endeavored  to  re-establish  the 
parish,  but  failed,  and  since  then  there 
have  been  no  further  attempts  to  do  so. 


A  MEMENTO  OF  VICE-ADMIRAL  NEVILLE. 

^  ABOUT  twenty-five  years  ago  the  writer  worship.     It  and  the  village  of  Hampton 

visited  Hampton,  near  Old  Point  Comfort,  were  burned  by  order  of  the  Confederate 

in  Virginia,  and  leisurely  explored  places  General  Magruder,  during  the  late  Civil 

of  interest  in  that  vicinity.     At  that  time,  War. 

ancient  St.   John's  Church,  at  Hampton,  About  a  mile  from,  the  old  church,  on 

was  well  preserved,  and  used   for  public  what  was  known  as  the  "Pembroke  Farm," 
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I  found  an  ancient  burial-ground,  near  the 
site  of  the  church  edifice  which  preceded 
that  of  St.  Paul's,  at  Hampton.  Four 
black  marble  tablets,  in  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion, were  there,  on  which  were  inscrip- 
tions. One  of  them  had  been  made  in 
commemoration  of  Vice- Admiral  John  Ne- 
ville, of  the  British  Navy,  who  was  buried 
there  in  1697.  It  bore  the  family  arms  of 
the  admiral,  carved  on  the  stone.  Another 
was  in  commemoration  of  Thomas  Curie, 
who  was  buried  there  in  the  year  1 700 ; 
and  another  bore  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Thompson,  who  died  in  1719. 
Subsequent  to  the  visit  of  the  writer,  Rev. 
Lewis  P.  Clover,  now  of  Greenbush,  New 
York,  visited  the  same  old  churchyard, 
and  made  pencil  sketches  of  the  monu- 
ments and  the  family  arms  carved  upon 
them.  He  has  kindly  furnished,  for  pub- 
lication in  the  RECORD,  a  copy  of  his 
sketches  of  the  tomb  of  Neville  and  his 


TOMB  AND  COAT  OF  ARMS. 

coat  of  arms,  or  so  much  of  the  latter  as 
remained  on  the  broken  tablet.  These 
sketches  are  here  presented.  The  new 
church  at  Hampton  appears  to  have  been 


built  between  the  years  1660  and  1667,  but 
the  old  church  at  Kitchotan  (the  Pembroke 
Farm)  was  used  for  many  years  for  funeral 
services  at  burials  in  the  old  churchyard 
there. 

Vice-Ad miral  John  Neville  was  a  gallant 
naval  commander,  and  had  done  excellent 
service  for  King  William  the  Third.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  a  Norman  naval  com- 
mander, Gilbert  de  Neville,  who  was  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet  of  William  the  Conquer- 
or. In  1663  he  was  made  a  lieutenant  in 
the  royal  navy,  and  in  1688  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander,  when  he  took  sides 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange  against  King 
James,  fighting  gallantly  in  the  battle  off 
Beachy  Head.  In  1693  he  was  promoted 
to  rear-admiral  oi  the  blue  ;  and  he  was 
engaged  in  various  active  services  on  the 
sea  until  1697,  when  he  was  sent  with  a 
fleet  to  protect  the  galleons  of  Spain  (then 
England's  ally)  against  the  French  cruisers. 
After  convoying  some  homeward-bound 
merchant  vessels  to  a  certain  latitude,  he 
proceeded  with  his  fleet  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  seems  to  have  been  out-generalled 
by  the  French  commanders.  His  ill  suc- 
cess, and  the  refusal  of  the  Spanish  gover- 
nor at  Havana  to  accept  his  proffered 
protection  of  the  galleons,  brought  on  a 
dejection  of  spirits  that  terminated  in  a 
fever.  His  malady  increased  during  his 
voyage  to  Virginia,  whither  he  repaired  to 
seek  repose ;  and  he  died  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Hampton  Roads,  in  August, 
1697.  He  was  buried  in  the  old  church- 
yard at  Kitchotan.  His  death  was  caused 
more  by  grief  than  disease  of  body. 

It  is  said  that  the  galleons  had  treasure 
to  the  amount  of  50,000,000  Spanish  dol- 
lars— the  richest  fleet  of  the  age — and  that 
the  reason  for  the  refusal  to  put  them 
under  the  protection  of  a  British  fleet  was 
the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards.  They  would 
not  permit  a  representative  of  King  Wil- 
liam to  have  absolute  control  of  so  rich  a 
fleet  and  of  the  place  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence in  the  West  Indies,  which  would 
have  been  the  case  had  Admiral  Neville 
been  admitted  into  the  harbor. 

In  the  engraving  above,  the  monument 
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appears  in  the  upper  part,  the  coat-of-  The  crest  consists  of  a  closed  helmet  bear- 
arms  below.  The  latter  is  composed  of  a  ing  a  mural  crown,  out  of  which  rises  a 
shield  bearing  three  half-lions  rampant,  demi-lion,  rampant,  holding  in  his  paw  a 
divided  by  a  chevron  with  a  closed  helmet.  Roman  short  sword 


THE  MECKLENBURG  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


IN  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Welling,  President  of  Columbia  College, 
Washington  City,  a  question  of  fact  and 
chronology  which  was  settled  many  years 
ago  by  the  strongest  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, was  revived.  It  is,  whether  cer- 
tain resolutions  purporting  to  have  been 
adopted  at  a  convention  of  citizens  of 
Mecklenburg  county,  North  Carolina,  on 
the  2oth  of  May,  1775,  in  which  those 
citizens  declared  themselves  politically  in- 
dependent of  Great  Britain,  in  phraseology 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  National  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  were  actually  passed 
at  such  a  convention,  and  on  that  day? 
It  is  a  question  that  caused  much  heated 
discussion,  in  North  Carolina,  about  forty 
years  ago. 

When,  in  1849-50,  the  Editor  of  the 
RECORD  was  gathering  his  materials  for 
his  "  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion," he  made  this  question  a  subject  for 
special  investigation  by  means  of  personal 
intercourse  and  extensive  correspondence. 
With  letters  of  introduction  from  Presi- 
dent Polk,  to  citizens  of  Charlotte,  the 
county  town  of  Mecklenburg,  where  the 
convention  was  held,  he  visited  that  place, 
and  afterward  he  obtained  the  autograph 
signatures  of  twenty-three  of  the  alleged 
signers  of  that  Declaration.  A  brief  re- 
cord of  the  result  of  those  investigations, 
and  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  was  printed 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  work  above 
alluded  to,  published  by  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, in  1852,  with  engraved  fac  similes  of 
the  signatures,  which  are  here  reproduced. 
The  essential  facts  and  conclusions  there 
set  forth,  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  in  Dr.  Welling' s  paper.  The  fol- 


lowing is  a  brief   outline  history  of   the 
facts  : — 

On  the  3oth  of  April,  1819,  the  "Ra- 
leigh (N.  C.)  Register,"  published  a  state- 
ment over  the  signature  of  John  McKnitt, 
that  a  convention  of  citizens  of  Meck- 
lenburg county  met  at  Charlotte,  on  the 
1 9th  and  20th  of  May,  1775,  and  adopted 
the  following  resolutions,  written  by  Dr. 
Ephraim  Brevard  : — 

"  Resolved,  I.  That  whoever  directly  or  indirectly 
abetted,  or  in  any  way,  form,  or  manner,  counte- 
nanced the  unchartered  and  dangerous  invasion  of 
our  rights,  as  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  is  an  enemy 
to  this  country — to  America — and  to  the  inherent 
and  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

"  Resolved,  2.  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklen- 
burg county,  do  hereby  dissolve  the  political  bands 
which  have  connected  us  to  the  mother  country, 
and  hereby  absolve  ourselves  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown,  and  abjure  all  political  connec- 
tion, contract,  or  association  with  that  nation,  who 
have  wantonly  trampled  on  our  rights  and  liberties, 
and  inhumanly  shed  the  blood  of  Americans  at 
Lexington. 

"  Resolved,  3.  That  we  do  hereby  declare  our- 
selves a  free  and  independent  people ;  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and  self-governing 
association,  under  the  control  of  no  power,  other 
than  that  of  our  God,  and  the  general  government 
of  the  Congress;  to  the  maintenance  of  which  in- 
dependence we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other  our 
mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and 
our  most  sacred  honor. 

"  Resolved,  4.  That  as  we  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence and  control  of  no  law  or  legal  officer,  civil  or 
military,  within  this  county,  we  do  hereby  ordain  and 
adopt,  as  a  rule  of  life,  all,  each,  and  every  of  our 
former  laws;  wherein,  nevertheless,  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  never  can  be  considered  as  holding 
rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  authority  therein. 

"  Resolved,  5.  That  it  is  also  further  decreed, 
that  all,  each,  and  every  military  officer  in  this 
county  is  hereby  retained  in  his  former  command 
and  authority,  he  acting  conformably  to  these  regu- 
lations. And  that  every  member  present  of  this 
delegation  shall  henceforth  be  a  civil  officer,  viz.,  a 
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justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  character  of  a  ' coin- 
•tniitee-manj  to  issue  process,  hear  and  determine 
all  matters  of  controversy,  according  to  said  adopted 
laws;  and  to  preserve  peace,  and  union,  and  har- 
mony in  said  county ;  and  to  use  every  exertion  to 
spread  the  love  of  country  and  fire  of  freedom 
throughout  America,  until  a  more  general  or- 
ganized government  be  established  in  this  pro- 
vince." 

This  statement  in  the  North  Carolina 
paper  was  copied  into  the  ' '  Essex  Register ' ' 
of  Massachusetts,  where  it  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  venerable  John  Adams, 
who  sent  it  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  the 
remark  that  he  thought  it  was  true.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  dated  July  9,  1819, 
Mr.  Jefferson  said  :  "I  believe  it  spurious. 
I  deem  it  an  unjustifiable  quiz;"  and  then 
gave  his  reasons  for  his  belief. 

It>  was  stated  that  John  McKnitt  Alex- 
ander was  the  secretary  of  the  convention, 
and  that  his  papers  were  all  burned  when 
his  house  was  consumed  in  the  year  1800, 
but  that  he  had  given  copies  of  these  re- 
solutions to  several  persons,  among  whom 
were  General  William  R.  Davie,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  "  who 
was  writing  a  History  of  North  Carolina." 

Because  of  a  similarity  in  expression  in 
these  resolutions,  and  the  National  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
charged  with  gross  plagiarism,  for  if  gen- 
uine, they  were  put  forth  in  similar  langu- 
age more  than  a  year  before  he  wrote-that 
Declaration.  On  the  contrary,  North  Caro- 
linians were,  charged  with  attempting  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  a  glory  which  did 
not  belong  to  them. 

In  1830,  a  publication  appeared  in 
which  the  statements  in  the  "  Raleigh 
Register"  were  pronounced  untrue,  and 
denying  that  any  such  convention  was  ever 
held  in  Charlotte.  This  naturally  aroused 
the  friends  of  the  patriots,  who,  it  was 
said,  figured  in  that  convention.  They 
sought  witnesses  to  prove  that  such  a  con- 
vention had  been  held,  and  found  living 
ones  as  well  as  traditions  among  the 
families  of  those  who  were  present,  and 
were  then  dead.  These  certificates  all 
agreed  that  such  a  convention  was  held  at 
about  that  time,  but  they  could  not  certify 


as  to  date  or  the  exact  forms  of  resolutions 
adopted.  Meanwhile  Judge  Martin,  in 
his  "History  of  North  Carolina,"  pub- 
lished in  1829,  had  given  a  sketch  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention,  with  the 
resolutions  published  in  the  "  Raleigh  Re- 
gister," but  with  modifications  in  phrase- 
ology and  sentiment.  It  was  this  publica- 
tion of  Martin  that  brought  out  the  denial 
of  the  holding  of  any  convention  at  Char- 
lotte, at  that  time.  The  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  subject,  and  in  1831,  Gov- 
ernor Stokes  published  all  the  evidence 
that  could  be  obtained,  in  a  pamphlet,  and 
reaffirmed  the  statements  of  McKnitt  in 
the  "  Raleigh  Register." 

Whilst  these  researches  were  in  progress, 
documentary  evidence  was  discovered  by 
David  L.  Swain,  that  proved  the  fact  that 
such  a  convention  had  been  held,  and  that 
a  series  of  resolutions  had  been  adopted 
by  them,  equivalent  in  spirit  to  a  declara- 
tion of  independence.  One  of  these  docu- 
ments was  a  manuscript  proclamation  of 
Governor  Martin  on  the  8th  of  August, 
1775,  in  which  he  refers  to  resolves  ''of 
a  set  of  people  styling  themselves  a  com- 
mittee for  the  county  of  Mecklenburg, 
most  traitorously  declaring  the  entire  dis- 
solution of  the  laws,  government,  and 
constitution  of  this  county,"  &c.  Here 
was  a  clue  which  Mr.  Swain  (afterward 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill), 
one  of  the  most  indefatigable  delvers  in  the 
mine  of  buried  history,  followed  closely, 
and  at  his  instance,  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson, 
Librarian  of  the  Charleston  Library,  found 
by  searching,  a  copy  of  Timothy's  "  South 
Carolina  Gazette  and  County  Journal," 
for  Tuesday,  June  13,  1775,  which  con- 
tained a  set  of  resolutions  passed  at  a 
convention  held  at  Charlotte  on  the  3151 
of  May,  1775.  These  were  not  the  re- 
solutions printed  in  Martin's  "History  of 
North  Carolina,"  in  1829,  copied  from 
the  ' '  Raleigh  Register. ' '  A  copy  of  these 
later  resolutions  was  sent  to  Mr.  Swain, 
who  forwarded  a  copy  to  Mr.  Bancroft  the 
historian,  then  (1848)  the  American  Min- 
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ister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  That 
gentleman  had  just  discovered  a  copy  of 
the  same  South  Carolina  paper  containing 
the  resolutions,  which  fact  he  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Swain  in  July,  1848,  with 
confirmatory  testimony  that  a  convention 
had  been  held  in  Mecklenburg  at  the  close 
of  May,  1775. 

By  this  direct  and  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony, the  fact  is,  established  that  on  the 
3ist  of  May,  1775,  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates, chosen  by  the  citizens  of  Mecklen- 
burg county,  met  at  Charlotte,  and  by  a 
series  of  resolutions,  twenty  in  number, 
did,  as  Governor  Martin  expressed  it,  de- 
clare "  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  laws, 
government,  and  Constitution  of  this  coun- 
ty," and  set-up  "a  system  of  rule  and 
regulation  repugnant  to  the  laws,  and 
subversive  of  his  Majesty's  government," 
&c.  They  did  indeed,  declare  themselves 
in  effect  entirely  independent  of  the  British 
crown,  but  not  in  a  more  formal  way 
(though  less  cautious)  than  had  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  the  year  before,  in  the 
admirable  state  papers  which  they  set 
forth,  and  also  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
and  other  colonies  by  resolves. 

That  the  resolutions  purporting  to  have 
been  adopted  on  the  2oth  of  May,  and 
containing  expressions  and  sentiments 
similar  to  those  used  by  Jefferson  in  the 
National  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  that  statesman  believed  to  be 
spurious,  were  really  so,  cannot  be  reason- 
ably doubted.  That  these  resolutions 
were  concocted  at  nearly  the  time  when 
they  were  published  in  the  Raleigh  paper, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  William- 
son makes  no  mention  of  them  in  his 
"History  of  North  Carolina,"  published 
in  1812,  or  twelve  years  after  Alexander's 
papers  were  burned ;  and  that  every  his- 
torian, up  to  1819,  was  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject. Brevard,  the  alleged  author,  had 
been  dead  since  late  in  the  Revolution, 
and  Alexander,  the  secretary  of  the  con- 
vention, who  it  was  alleged,  had  furnished 
copies  of  them  to  Williamson  and  others, 
had  been  dead  almost  two  years.  If  Alex- 
ander furnished  such  copies,  it  must  have 


been  from  memory,  in  extreme  old  age, 
for  he  died  in  the  summer  of  1817,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four,  years.  He  had  then, 
doubtless,  dim  memories  of  the  conven- 
tion and  its  resolutions  of  the  3ist  of  May, 
floating  in  his  mind,  and  from  them  the 
resolutions  were  framed  by  an  amanuensis. 
The  same  hand  that  framed  them  proba- 
bly wrote  the  copy  found  among  the  papers 
of  Governor  Davie,  after  his  death  late  in 
1820,  which  are  now  in  the  archives  of 
the  state,  at  Raleigh. 

In  1851,  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson,  above 
mentioned,  published  a  volume  entitled 
"Traditions  and  Reminiscences,  chiefly  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  South,"  &c.  In  it 
he  printed  a  fac  simile  of  a  broadside, 
bearing  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
printed  at  Raleigh  after  1819.  It  con- 
tains the  first  three  of  the  resolutions  said 
to  have  been  adopted  on  the  2oth  of  May, 
and  published  in  the  "  Raleigh  Register," 
with  the  names  of  the  signers.  He  also 
published  (page  79)  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  held  on  the  thirty-first  of 
May,  contained  in  the  South  Carolina 
newspaper  which  he  had  discovered  in  the 
Charleston  Library.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
resolutions  published  in  the  Raleigh  paper, 
and  he  introduced  the  subject  of  the  con- 
vention on  the  3ist  of  May,  as  follows:  — 

"From  Timothy's  Carolina  Gazette, 
June  13,  1675. 

"SECOND  SERIES  OF  RESOLUTIONS  IN 
MECKLENBURG,  NORTH  CAROLINA." 

If,  as  this  method  of  insertion  implied, 
the  words  "  second  series,"  &c.,  appeared 
in  the  old  Carolina  newspaper,  it  afforded 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  resolutions  alleged  to  have  been  adopted 
on  the  2oth  of  May.  The  writer  of  this 
paper  addressed  a  note  to  Dr.  Johnson 
on  the  23d  of  February  1852,  and  received 
a  reply  from  him  dated  the  2.6th  of  same 
month,  in  which  he  says  :  "I  went  again 
to  the  old'file  of  newspapers,  but  the  pub- 
lication was  not  prefixed  with  the  words 
'  Second  Series,  of  Resolutions  in  Meck- 
lenburg, North. Carolina,'  "  as  in  my  book. 
The  Doctor  added,  "I  agree  that  if  these 
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\vords  had  been  originally  prefixed  to  the 
publication,  it  would  have  been  conclusive 
as  to  the  promulgation  of  the  first  series, 
those  adopted  on  the  2oth  of  the  same 
month  of  May,  1775.  But  I  beg  leave  to 
observe  that  the  paper  which  I  have  re- 
published  carries  on  the  face  of  it  a  Decla- 
ration of  Independence." 

The    persons   of   whose    signatures  fac 


similes  are  given  in  this  paper,  were  lead- 
ing patriots  in  Mecklenburg,  at  that  period. 
It  was  alleged  that  they  were  members  of 
the  convention  on  the  2oth  of  May,  1775, 
and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. They  were  doubtless  members' of 
the  convention  of  May  31,  1775,  an(l 
signed  the  bold  resolutions  then  adopted. 


THE  OHIO  COMPANY. 


ON  page  82,  vol.  III.,  of  the  RECORD, 
Mr.  M.  M.  JONES  mentions  valuable  MSS. , 
in  his  possession,  pertaining  to  the  "Ohio 
Company,"  among  which  are  the  Journals 
of  Christopher  Gist. 

That  Company  originated  in  a  plan 
formed  by  Thomas  Lee.  one  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Council  in  Virginia,  for  effecting 
settlements  in  the  wild  regions  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  An  association  for 
that  purpose  was  formed,  which  was  com- 
posed of  London  merchants  and  Virginia 
land-speculators.  Among  the  foremost  of 
the  latter,  twelve  in  number,  were  Law- 
rence and  Augustine  Washington,  brothers 
of  George  Washington.  The  king,  early 
in  1749,  granted  to  this  company  500,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Ohio  river,  from  its  forks  (now  Pittsburgh) 
to  the  Kanhawa  river.  It  was  a  grant 
made  of  property  to  which  the  grantor  had 
no  valid  title.  The  French  and  English 
both  claimed  to  be  owners  of  the  region. 
It  was  a  significant  question,  and  one  hard 
to  answer,  which  an  Indian  chief — ruler 
of  a  people  who  were  the  real  owners,  so 
far  as  the  prescriptive  right  of  long  occu- 
pation could  give  them  a  title  to  it — 
asked:  "The  French  claim  all  the  land 
on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  English 
all  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ; 
where  does  the  Indians'  land  lie?" 

The  company  were  compelled  to  listen 
to  that  question,  and  as  a  step  preliminary 
to  occupation,  they  asked  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  to  invite  the  Indians  to  a  treaty. 
He  did  so,  and  meanwhile  they  sent  Chris- 


topher Gist,  early  in  1751,  to  explore  the 
country  and  try  the  temper  of  the  savages. 
He  traversed  the  country  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Ohio,  hundreds  of  miles,  to  the 
Falls  (now  Louisville),  and  afterwards 
many  a  league  down  the  southern  side — a 
weary  journey  of  many  months.  The 
treaty-meeting  was  not  held  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1752,  when  the  Indians  agreed  not 
to  molest  the  English  in  making  settle- 
ments on  the  south-east  side  of  the  river. 

The  death  of  leading  members  retarded 
measures  for  making  settlements.  First, 
Mr.  Lee,  the  chief  executor  of  the  plan, 
died,  and  his  mantle  fell  on  Lawrence 
Washington.  He,  too,  died,  and  matters 
lagged.  There  were  origipally  only  twenty 
shares,  and  the  company  never  consisted 
of  more  than  that  number.  There  was  a 
project  for  inducing  a  large  number  of 
German  settlers  to  go  from  Pennsylvania 
and  take  up  the  lands,,  but  it  was  never 
matured.  Gist  was  made  the  company's 
surveyor,  and  was  instructed  to  lay  off  a 
town  and  fort  a  little  below  the  present 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  Some  progress  was 
made  in  the  construction  of  a  road  in  that 
direction,  and  the  surveyor  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  wilderness.  Little,  however, 
had  been  done  when  the  "French  and 
Indian  War"  broke  out,  which  involved 
the  savages  as  well  as  the  English  and 
French  colonists,  and  all  operations  were 
suspended  until  the  close  of  that  contest. 

In  1760,  John  Mercer,  secretary  to  the 
board,  made  a  statement  of  the  com- 
pany's case,  with  a  view  to  procuring 
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such  instructions  from  the  Crown  as 
might  enable  them  to  carry  the  grant  into 
execution.  The  matter  lingered,  and 
George  Mercer  was  appointed  agent  to 
procure  leave  for  the  Company  to  take  up 
their  lands  or  obtain  a  reimbursement  of 
the  money  invested  in  the  venture.  He 
went  to  London,  and  found  matters  com- 
plicated with  the  claims  of  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  war  just  closed,  under  a 
proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
which  extended  into  the  Company's  do- 


main ;  also  with  the  schemes  of  another 
chartered  association,  in  which  some 
Pennsylvanians  were  engaged,  known  as 
the  "  Grand  Company,"  or  "  Walpole's 
Grant."1  Colonel  Mercer  remained  six 
years  in  London,  on  the  business,  without 
effecting  anything,  when  he  agreed  to 
merge  the  interests  of  the  "Ohio  Com- 
pany" in  those  of  the  "  Walpole  Com- 
pany." In  May,  1770,  that  measure  was 
put  in  the  way  of  consummation,  as '  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  paper  : 


We  the  Committee  of  the  Purchasers  of  a  Tract  of  Country  for  a  new  Province  on 
the  Ohio  in  America,  do  hereby  admit  the  Ohio  Company  as  a  Co-Purchaser  with  us 
for  two  shares  of  the  said  Purchase,*  in  Consideration  of  the  Engagement  of  their 
Agent,  Col.  Mercer,  to  withdraw  the  Application  of  the  said  Company  for  a  sepa- 
rate Grant  within  the  Limits  of  the  said  Purchase.  Witness  our  Hands  this  7th 
Day  of  May  1770. 


The  whole  being  divided  into 
Seventy  two  eqaall  Shares  by  the 
words  "two  shares"  above  is 
understood  two  Seventy  second 
parts  of  the  Tract  so  as  'above 
Purchased. 

THOMAS  WALPOLE. 

S.  POWNALL. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 

SAMUEL  WHARTON. 


1  After  the  peace  in  1763  a  plan  was  suggested 
for  settling  lands  on  the  Ohio,  independent  of  the 


"  Ohio  Company,"  whose  existence  seemed  sickly. 
The  matter  took  definite  shape  in  1766,  when  Wil- 
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Before  this  arrangement  could  be  brought     out  and  put  an  end  to  all  controversy  and 
to  a  close,  the  Avar  for  independence  broke     both  companies.1 


THE  MILITARY  EXPEDITIONS  TO  THE  NORTH  WEST. 


No.  V. 

EXPEDITION  OF  COLONEL  BOUQUET  IN  1764. 

IT  has  already  been  intimated  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, ratified  early  in  1763,  had  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
West.  Their  attitude  of  hostility  to  Eng- 
lish authority  was  sufficiently  presented  in 
my  last  paper.  In  the  language  of  the 
author  of  "  Colonel  Bouquet's  Expedi- 
tion," "the  spring  of  1764  presented  these 
savage  enemies  afresh  on  our  frontiers, 
ravaging  and  murdering  with  their  usual 
barbarity. ' '  To  chastise  them  for  their  per- 
fidy and  barbarity,  two  co-operating  ex- 
peditions were  organized.  The  history, 
achievements  and  results  of  one  (Colonel 
Bradstreet's)  were  given  in  my  last  paper. 
To  briefly  bring  the  other  (Colonel  Bou- 
quet's) to  public  notice,  is  my  purpose  now. 

Colonel  Bouquet's  command  was  organ- 
ized at  Carlisle,  and  consisted  of  portions 
of  the  42d  and  6oth  regiments  of  regulars; 
of  seven  hundred  Pennsylvania  militia, 
and  of  three  hundred  Virginia  militia ;  the 
latter,  however,  did  not  join  the  army 
until  its  arrival  at  "  Fort  Pitt."  Four  days 
before  marching-orders  were  received,  the 
army  was  addressed  by  Governor  Penn. 
He  specially  reminded  the  Pennsylvania 
troops  of  the  necessity  of  chastising  the 

liam  Franklin,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  Sir 
William  Johnson,  Indian  Agent  in  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy,  proposed  a  scheme  for  establishing  a 
new  province  on  the  Ohio.  Dr.  Franklin,  then  in 
London,  was  solicited  to  procure  a  grant  for  that 
purpose.  A  charter  was  secured,  and  a  company 
formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Thomas  Walpole, 
an  eminent  London  banker.  From  that  circum- 
stance it  was  called  "  Walpole's  Grant."  Thomas 
Pownall  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
company,  and  so,  also,  was  Samuel  Wharton.  The 
project  was  vehemently  opposed  by  interested  par- 
ties, and  objections  were  embodied  in  a  report  of 
the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 


Indians  "for.  their  repeated  and  unpro- 
voked barbarities  on  the  frontier  settlers 
of  said  Province;  a  just  resentment  of 
which,  added  to  a  remembrance  of  the 
loyalty  and  courage  of  our  provincial 
troops  on  former  occasions,  he  did  not 
doubt,  would  animate  them  to  do  honor 
to  their  country ;  and  that  they  could  not 
but  hope  to  be  crowned  with  success,  as 
they  were  united  with  hitherto  victorious 
regular  soldiers,  and  were  commanded  by 
an  able  and  successful  officer." 

The  army  marched  on  the  pth  of  Au- 
gust, and  arrived  at  "Fort  Pitt"  on  the 
1 7th  of  September,  1764.  Two  hundred 
friendly  Indians  were  to  have  joined  the 
expedition,  but  not  one  appeared.  It  is 
stated,  by  the  historian  of  the  expedition, 
that  while  Colonel  Bouquet  was  at  Fort 
Loudoun  he  received  a  dispatch  from  Co- 
lonel Bradstreet,  announcing  that  he  had 
made  peace  with  the  Delawares  and  Sha- 
wanees,  and  intimated  that  he  need  not 
penetrate  the  enemy's  country.  But  Colo- 
nel Bouquet,  having  no  faith  in  Colonel 
Bradstreet's  treaties  of  peace  with  the  In- 
dians, decide^!  promptly  to  proceed  unless 
he  received  countermanding  orders  from 
General  Gage,  who,  it  turned  out,  had  as 
little  faith  as  himself  in  Indian  pledges. 

The  Indians  resorted  to  various  expe- 
dients to  prevent  Colonel  Bouquet  from 

This  report  was  answered  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  a 
small  tract,  one  of  the  ablest  he  ever  wrote.  See 
Franklin's  "  Works,"  vol.  IV.,  p.  250.  The  grant 
covered  a  large  portion  of  the  domain  included  in 
the  grant  to  the  "  Ohio  Company."  After  the 
latter  was  merged  into  the  "  Walpole  Company," 
some  measures  were  taken  for  carrying  out  the 
project  of  establishing  a  new  province  but  the  war 
put  an  end  to  it.  The  scheme  was  abandoned 
in  1776. —  [ED.] 

1  The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  pos- 
sessor of  these  valuable  papers,  for  the  use  of  the 
original,  from  which  this  paper,  with  the  signatures, 
has  been  copied. 
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marching  into  their  country,  but  he  gave 
no  heed  to  their  treacherous  professions  of 
friendship,  and  finally,  on  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber, left  "Fort  Pitt,"  and  on  the  i5th  of 
the  same  month  encamped  on  the  Tusca- 
rawas  river,  and  there  erected  a  stockade 
fort.  Here  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  of 
the  Senecas,  Delawares,  Shawanees  and 
others,  numbering  in  all  nearly  fifty,  met 
Colonel  Bouquet,  and  sued  for  peace  in 
the  most  abject  manner.  Turtle-Heart, 
Custaloga,  Beaver,  and  another  chief  or 
two,  were  the  speakers,  who,  ki  their  ha- 
rangues, vehemently  accompanied  with 
wild  gesticulations,  asserted  that  they  had 
been  unable  to  restrain  their  young  men 
who  had  participated  with  those  of  other 
tribes  in  the  acts  of  barbarity  charged,  and 
generally  palliated  the  conduct  of  the  In- 
dians towards  the  white  settlers.  They 
pledged  themselves,  in  conclusion,  to  re- 
store all  captives.  This  occurred  on  the 
i  yth  of  October. 

On  the  2oth,  three  days  after  the  above 
interview,  Colonel  Bouquet  met  them 
again,  by  arrangement,  and  replied  to 
their  harangues.  He  sternly  and  authori- 
tatively charged  home  upon  th'em  their 
perfidy  and  cruel  barbarities,  their  violated 
engagements  with  Colonel  Bradstreet, 
their  treacherous  murders  of  the  traders 
and  frontiersmen,  their  unfaithfulness  to 
all  the  promises  they  had  made,  their  base- 
ness and  brutality,  and  that  they  were  un- 
worthy of  confidence  to  the  smallest  ex- 
tent, and  that  their  crimes  merited  the 
severest  punishment.  We  also  learn,  from 
the  official  account  of  the  expedition,  that 
he  notified  them  that  many  of  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  those  that  had  been  mas- 
sacred or  captured  by  them  accompanied 
his  expedition,  and  that  they  would  not 
consent  to  a  peace  with  them  until  full 
satisfaction  was  given,  and  all  the  prisoners 
under  their  control  were  restored  to  them, 
or  arrangements  made  for  their  restoration 
at  the  earliest  practical  period.  Moreover, 
he  emphatically  impressed  it  upon  them 
that  his  army  would  not  leave  their  coun- 
try until  they  had  fully  complied  with 
every  condition  contained  in  any  treaty 
that  he  would  make  with  them.  Their 


violated   obligations,    their  perfidy,   their 
general  faithlessness,  their  repeated  false 
hoods,    their   forfeited   honor,    time   and 
again,  had  rendered  them  so  infamous  that 
they  were  wholly  untrustworthy. 

The  temper  of  the  foregoing  address  of 
Colonel  Bouquet  was  such  as  to  extort  a 
promise  from  those  chiefs  to  secure  the  re- 
storation promptly  of  all  whites  held  in 
captivity  by  their  people.  And  the  fore- 
going interview  terminated  with  an  ap- 
pointment to  meet  again  in  twelve  days, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Tuscarawas  and 
White  Woman,  or  Walhonding,  rivers, 
when  and  where  the  Indians  "were  to  sur- 
render all  the  prisoners  now  held  by  them, 
whether  they  were  men,  women  or  chil- 
dren ;  whether  they  were  English,  French, 
African  or  American,  or  whether  they  were 
adopted  or  married,  or  living  in  any  other 
condition  among  them. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  agreement, 
Colonel  Bouquet,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
moved  his  army  down  the  river  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Walhonding  (now  Coshoc- 
ton).  and  there  made  preparation  for  the 
reception  of  the  prisoners.  The  Indians, 
seeing  the  necessity  of  keeping  faith  with 
the  stern  and  determined  commander  of 
such  a  large  army,  brought  in,  from  day  to 
day,  numerous  prisoners,  so  that  when  the 
general  meeting  was  finally  held,  on  the 
9th  of  November  (being  some  days  later 
than  the  time  appointed),  two  hundred 
and  six  captives  were  delivered,  and  pledges 
given  that  about  one  hundred  more,  still 
held  by  the  Shawanees,  and  whom  it  was 
impracticable  to  have*  present  on  so  short 
notice,  would  be  surrendered  during  the 
next  spring.  Hostages  were  taken  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  part  of  the  agreement  (for 
it  was  not  a  formal  treaty),  which  (although 
some  of  the  hostages  escaped),  secured 
the  delivery  of  the  additional  captives, 
numbering  about  one  hundred,  at  "Fort 
Pitt,"  on  the  9th  of  the  following  May. 

The  scene  at  the  surrender  of  the  pri- 
soners, in  the  midst  of  this  far  off,  western 
wilderness,  far  beyond  the  white  settle- 
ments, was  one  that  human  language  is  too 
feeble  to  portray — which  the  pen  of  the 
ablest  historian  could  but  weakly  describe 
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— which  the  genius  of  the  painter  would 
utterly  fail  to  exhibit  on  canvas — which 
the  graphic  power  of  poesy  would  be  in- 
adequate to  properly  present — which,  in 
the  comprehension  and  full  appreciation, 
the  high-wrought  imagination  of  romance 
itself  would  come  short — upon  which  the 
profound  contemplations  and  sober  reflec- 
tions of  philosophy  would  be  weakness  it- 
self— which  would  have  enabled  the  poet 
and  the  painter,  to  some  extent,  to  enrich 
their  productions  with  presentations  of  the 
variety  of  human  passions — which  could 
not  fail  to  have  excited  the  most  lively  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  tender  and  sympathetic 
feelings  of  the  human  heart. 

"  There  were  seen  fathers  and  mothers 
recognising  and  clasping  their  once  cap- 
tive little  ones;  husbands  hung  around  the 
newly-recovered  wives ;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters met,  after  long  separation,  scarcely 
able  to  speak  the  same  language,  or  to 
realize  that  they  were  children  of  the  same 
parents.  In  those  interviews  there  was  in- 
expressible joy  and  rapture,  while  in  some 
cases  feelings  of  a  very  different  nature 
were  manifested  by  looks  or  language. 
Many  were  flying  from  place  to  place, 
making  eager  inquiries  after  relatives  not 
found,  trembling  to  receive  answers  to 
their  questions,  distracted  with  doubts, 
hopes  and  fears ;  distressed  and  grieved  on 
obtaining  no  information  about  the  friends 
they  sought,  and  in  some  cases  stiffened 
into  living  monuments  of  horror  and  woe 
on  learning  their  unhappy  fate  !  " 

"Among  the  captives  a  woman  was 
brought  into  camp,  with  a  babe  a  few 
months  old  at  her  breast.  One  of  the 
Virginia  volunteers  soon  recognised  her  as 
his  wife,  who  had  been  taken  by  the  In- 
dians about  six  months  before.  She  was 
immediately  delivered  to  her  happy  hus- 
band. He  flew  with  her  to  his  tent,  and 
clothed  her  and  his  child  with  proper  ap- 
parel. But  their  joy,  after  their  first  trans- 
ports, was  soon  damped  by  the  reflection 
that  another  dear  child,  about  two  years 
old,  taken  captive  at  the  same  time  with 
the  mother,  and  separated  from  her,  was 
still  missing,  although  many  children  had 
been  brought  in.  A  few  days  afterwards 


a  number  of  other  prisoners  were  brought 
to  the  camp,  among  whom  were  several 
more  children.  The  woman  was  sent  for, 
and  one,  supposed  to  be  hers,  was  presented 
to  her.  At  first  sight  she  was  uncertain,  but, 
viewing  the  child  with  great  earnestness, 
she  soon  recollected  its  features,  and  was 
so  overcome  with  joy  that,  literally  forget- 
ting her  nursing  babe,  she  dropped  it  from 
her  arms,  and  catching  up  the  new-found 
child,  in  an  ecstasy,  pressed  it  to  her  bosom, 
and  bursting  into  tears,  carried  it  off,  un- 
able to  speak  for  joy,  while  the  father, 
taking  up  the  infant  its  mother  had 
dropped,  followed  her  in  no  less  transport 
and  affection  !  "  Albach  says  that  in  many 
cases  strong  attachments  had  grown  up 
between  the  savages  and  their  captives,  so 
that  they  were  reluctantly  surrendered, 
some  even  not  without  tears,  accompanied 
with  some  token  of  remembrance. 

Colonel  Bouquet,  having  accomplished 
his  purposes,  broke  up  his  camp  at  the 
"Forks  of  the  Muskingum  "  on  the  i8th 
day  of  November,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt 
after  a  march  of  ten  days.  His  expedition 
was  generally  regarded  as  pre-eminently 
successful.  His  large  army  of  well-equip- 
ped soldiers,  led  by  a  determined  com- 
mander, struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  savages.  They  saw  that  resistance 
would  be  in  vain,  and  hence  readily  yielded 
to  the  conditions  submitted  to  them.  The 
results  secured  were  the  .  restoration  to 
their  friends  of  three  hundred  captives ; 
the  formation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  the 
next  year,  with  Sir  William  Johnson,  at  the 
German  Flats ;  and  comparative  exemp- 
tion in  the  West,  for  a  series  of  years, 
from  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare. 

The  success  of  Colonel  Bouquet's  expe- 
dition secured  him  immediate  promotion 
to  a  brigadier-generalship,  and  he  was  also 
highly  complimented  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania ;  by  the  House 
of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  and  by  His  Ma- 
jesty's Council  of  the  same  Colony,  as 
well  as  by  Governor  Fauquier. 

General  Henry  Bouquet  was  a  native  of 
Rolle,  a  small  town  in  the  canton  of  Vaud, 
Switzerland,  near  the  northern  borders  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva.  He  was  born  in  1719. 
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He  had  a  command,  while  yet  a  very 
young  man,  in  the  army  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  and  passed  through  several  of 
"  the  memorable  and  ably-conducted  cam- 
paigns that  monarch  sustained  against  the 
combined  forces  of  France  and  Spain." 
He  was  of  the  Forbes  expedition  against 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  in  1758,  having  come  to 
America  a  year  or  two  before.  He  was  a 
man  of  sense  and  of  science,  some  one  has 


said.  Of  his  education,  ability  and  talents 
there  is  no  doubt. 

From  the  historian  of  the  Expedition 
to  the  Muskingum  we  learned  many  of 
the  facts  detailed  in  this  paper.  From 
him  we  have  the  further  fact  as  to  General 
Henry  Bouquet,  that  he  died  at  Pensacola, 
Florida,  late  in  the  year  1765. 

Newark,  Ohio.  I.  S. 


UNION  DEVICES. 


lustration  here  given  of  a  disjointed  snake, 
each  part  representing  a  colony,  with  the 
initials  thereof,  is  taken  from  the  head  of 
the  "Pennsylvania  Journal,"  where  it  ap- 
peared for  about  a  year,  or  until  the  colo- 
nies were  fairly  united,  on  the  meeting  of 
the  second  Continental  Congress,  in  May, 
1775.  The  device  excited  the  ire  and  dis- 
gust of  the  loyalists,  and  the  Tory  writers 
spoke  in  harsh  terms  of  it.  A  writer  in 
Rivington's  /'Royal  Gazette,"  in  New 
York,  called  it  "a  scandalous  and  saucy 
reflection  ; "  to  which  a  correspondent  of 
the  "Journal,"  signing  himself  "NEW 
JERSEY,"  replied  as  follows  : — 

"That  New  England's  abused,  and  by  sons  of  .per- 
dition,1 

Is  granted  without  either  prayer  or  petition; 
And.  that  'tis  '  a  scandalous  saucy  reflection,' 
That « merit's  the  soundest,  severest  correction,' 
Is  readily  granted.     <  How  came  it  to  pass  ? ' 
Because  she  is  pester'd  by  snakes  in  the  grass, 

Who  by  lying  and  cringing,  and    such 

like  pretensions, 
Get  places  once  honored,  disgraced  by 

pensions. 

And  you,  Mr.  Pensioner,  instead  of  re- 
pentance, 
(If  I  don't    mistake   you)    have    wrote 

your  own  sentence, 

For  by  such  snakes  as  this,  New  Eng- 
land's abused, 

And  the  'head    of  the    serpents,'    you 
know,  must  '  be  bruised.' " 

The  snake  device  was  varied  by 
John  Holt,  a  leading  New  York 
printer,  who  published  the  "New 

i  New  England  was  then  suffering  from  the  effect  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  which  went  into  effect  on 
the  ist  of  June,  1774. 

VOL.  TIL— 14 


WHEN  the  Anglo-American  colonists 
perceived  that  nothing  but  armed  resist- 
ance to  obnoxious  laws  would  secure  re- 
dress, they  also  perceived  that  union  of 
sentiment  throughout  the  colonies  would 
be  essential  to  success  in  the  rebellious 
movement.  Various  devices  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  and  on  handbills,  illustra- 
tive of  the  idea  of  union,  of  which  the 
snake  was  one  of  the  most  popular.  For 
an  admirable  definition  of  the  symbol  of 
a  Rattlesnake,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
page  32,  vol.  II.,  of  the  RECORD. 

The  disjointed  or  dissevered  snake  was 
a  favorite  device,  at  the  time  of  the  Stamp 
Act  excitement,  and  when,  in  1774,  the 
colonists  had  resolved  to  take  the  impor- 
tant step  for  the  promotion  of  union, 
namely,  the  assembling  of  a  Continental 
Congress  of  delegates,  that  device  was  re- 
vived, with  some  modifications.  The  il- 
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York    Journal."    Previous   to    the    meet- 
ing   of   the  First   Continental    Congress, 


he  used  the  same  device  as  the  one 
above  delineated,  but  in  December,  1774, 
after  that  Congress  had  ad- 
journed and  its  action  had 
assured  the  union  of  the  co- 
lonies in  resistance  to  op- 
pression, his  paper  bore  at  its 
head  the  significant  device 
of  a  column  standing  upon 
Magna  Charta,  and  firmly 
grasped,  as  a  pillar  represent- 
ing inalienable  rights,  by 
twelve  hands,  representing 
the  twelve  colonies,  whose 
delegates  were  in  that  Con- 
gress. Georgia,  which  after- 
wards made  the  thirteenth, 
was  not  then  represented. 
The  hands  belong  to  bared 
arms  coming  out  of  clouds, 
which  denote  heavenly 
strength.  The  whole  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  ser- 
pent, perfect,  and  in  two 
coils,  on  whose  body  were  the 
following  words: — 

"  United  now,  alive  and  free, 
Firm  on  this    basis    Liberty   shall 

stand, 
And  thus  supported  ever  bless  our 

land 
Till  Time  becomes  Eternity." 


After  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  the  summer  of  1776,  a  print  appeared 
in  London,  a  copy  of  which,  half  the  size 
of  the  original,  is  here  given.  It  will  be 
seen  that  a  portion  of  Holt's  device,  the 
thirteen  arms  and  hands,  compose  a  part 
of  it.  Instead  of  the  bare  arms  and  hands 
grasping  a  column,  these  are  heavily  mailed, 
denoting  warfare,  and  symbolizing  union 
by  grasping  an  endless  chain.  These  arms 
also  come  out  of  clouds,  indicating  that 
they  are  strengthened  from  on  high. 
Within  the  circle  of  the  chain  is  a  radiant 
heart  and  in  the  heart  a  lighted  candle, 
denoting  the  sincerity,  truth,  rectitude  and 
divine  emotions  of  those  whose  hearts  were 
engaged  in  the  holy  cause.  Above  this 
device  is  seen  a  balance  equipoised,  with  a 
naked  sword  extending  across,  and  held 
in  the  paw  of  a  couchant  lion. 

The  lion  is  a  symbol  of  British  power ; 
the  sword  indicates,  in  this  connection, 
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British  valor,  and  the  balance,  British  jus- 
tice. These  the  Americans,  who  were  then 
a  part  of  the  British  nation,  and  heirs  to 
its  power,  valor  and  justice,  invoked  in 
aid  of  their  cause.  The  noonday  sun 
seen  near  indicates  that  the  Americans,  in 
the  stand  they  had  taken  in  declaring  the 
colonies  free  and  independent  states,  stood 
manfully  in  the  broad  daylight  before  the 
world,  with  no  wish  to  conceal  their  plans, 
and  inviting  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  of  the 


rectitude  of  their  aspirations  and   inten- 
tions.    Under  the  picture  are  the  words  : — 

"AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

"  Declared  July  4,  1776. 
"  Hail  glorious  Era  !  when  with  Virtue  fired, 
Thy  injured  Sons,  America  !  aspired 
To  raise  thy  sinking  Head. 

"  Warmed  by  one  Heart,  united  in  one  Band, 
T*  assert  their  rights  and  Independent  Stand, 
Of  Britain  and  the  World. 

' '  GOD  SAVE  AMERICA.  ' ' 


WASHINGTON'S  ORDERLY  BOOKS. 

[Continued  from  page  177.] 


HEADQUARTERS,   CAMP  TOTOWA,  Nov.  2, 
1780. 

A  detachment  to  parade  to-morrow 
morning  ten  o'clock,  on  the  grand  parade, 
furnished  with  six  days'  provision  and  forty 
rounds  per  man. 

The  Troop,  till  further  orders,  to  beat 
at  nine  o'clock.  The  Guards1  to  be  on 
the  parade  at  ten.  Lieutenant  John  Mea- 
cham,  of  the  3d  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
is  appointed  adjutant  to  the  same,  from  the 
first  of  *Xugust  last,  vice  Adjutant  Burn- 
ham. 

CAMP  TOTOWA,  Nov.  3. 

In  the  publication  of  the  extracts  of  the 
Resolves  of  Congress  of  the  3d  and  2ist 
of  October,  there  was  an  omission  of  part 
of  that  of  the  3d,  declaring  that  the  re- 
tiring officers  should  be  entitled  to  land  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  agreeable  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  1 6th  of  September,  1776. 

1  Washington's  Life  Guards,  then  composed  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  William  Colfax,  of  New  Jersey,  grand- 
father of  ex-Vice-President  Colfax.  The  Guard, 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1776,  for  the  protection 
of  the  person  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  whilst  in 
camp  or  on  a  march,  and  also  of  the  public  papers 
and  money-chest  at  headquarters,  was  originally  a 
smaller  body  of  men.  It  was  increased  whilst  the 
army  lay  at  Morristown,  N.  I.,  in  the  winter  of 
1779-80.  It  was  a  corps  picked  from  the  different 
regiments,  and  composed  of  men  of  the  uniform 
height  of  five  feet  ten  inches.  The  last  survivor  of 
the  Guards  was  Sergeant  Uzal  Knapp,  whose  re- 


Though  the  resolution  of  the  2ist  is  silent 
on  this  article,  the  General  has  no  doubt 
that  it  remains  in  force. 

CAMP  TOTOWA,  Nov.  5. 

The  Honorable  the  Board  of  War  hav- 
ing called  for  a  return  of  all  officers  hold- 
ing military  rank  who  are  not  adopted  by. 
or  considered  as  belonging  to,  any  state, 
in  order  that  means  may  be  fallen  upon  to 
make  good  the  depreciation/  is  to  be  made 
to  the  Adjutant-General  by  the  ist  day  of 
December  next ;  but  as  some  officers  who 
are  interested  in  the  foregoing  may  be  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  send  in  their  names 
by  the  above  time,  they  are  requested  to 
do  it  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards,  not 
exceeding  the  ist  day  of  January  next. 

The  General  has  just  received  informa- 
tion that  Colonel  Ogden  and  Captain  Day- 
ton,3 who  were  in  Elizabethtown,  were 
taken  last  night  in  their  beds  by  the  ene- 

mains  rest  under  a  handsome  brown  freestone 
monument  at  the  foot  of  the  flag-staff  at  Washing- 
ton's Headquarters,  at  Newburgh. — [ED.] 

*  Depreciation  of  the  Continental  paper-money. 
At  this  time  it  had  become  nearly  worthless,  one 
dollar  in  specie  being  worth  seven  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars  in  paper. — [ED.] 

3  Matthias  Ogden  and  Jonathan  Dayton  The 
former  accompanied  Arnold  in  his  perilous  expedi- 
tion to  'Quebec,  by  way  of  the  Kennebeck  and 
Chaudiere  rivers,  late  in  1775.  The  latter  was  a 
son  of  Colonel  Elias  Dayton,  and  was  then  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  was  an  active  young  soldier  dur- 
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my,  a  convincing  proof  that  they  have 
the  most  minute  intelligence  of  everything 
that  passes  in  that  place,  and  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  an  officer  (except  with  a 
guard  or  under  sanction  of  a  flag)  to  re- 
main there  during  the  night.  He  has  as- 
sured the  officers,  in  General  Orders,  that 
if  any  of  them  are  taken  out  of  the  line 
of  their  duty  and  by  their  own  impru- 
dence, that  their  exchanges  shall  be  post- 
poned while  there  is  an  officer  remaining 
in  captivity,  of  their  rank.  He  again  re- 
peats this  in  most  solemn  terms,  with  this 
further  declaration, — that  whenever  they 
are  exchanged  they  shall  be  arrested,  °.nd 
a  full  investigation  had  into  the  circum- 
stances of  their  capture.  The  General 
means  this  as  a  caution  to  the  army,  not 
as  a  reflection  upon  the  present  conduct  of 
Colonel  Ogden,  who,  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve, was  in  the  execution  of  business,  by 
proper  authority.  He  is  yet  uninformed 
of  the  reason  of  Captain  Dayton's  being 
at  Elizabethtown. 

It  is  with  infinite  regret  the  General  is 
informed  once  more  of  the  disorderly  con- 
duct of  the  soldiers,  arising  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  abuse  of  passes ;  the 
whole  county  is  overspread  with  straggling 
soldiers,  with  the  most  frivolous  pretences, 
under  which  they  commit  every  species  of 
robbery  and  plunder.  In  a  ride  he  took 
the  other  day  he  found  soldiers  so  low  as 
Acquakannock  bridge,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  ;  and  as  far  as  he  has  ever  yet 
gone  around  the  environs  of  camp,  the 
roads  and  farm-houses  are  full  of  them.. 
To  remedy  these  evils,  and  to  have  the 
army  ready  for  any  sudden  emergency,  the 
General  does,  in  most  express  and  positive 
terms,  forbid  all  but  general  officers  and 
officers  commanding  regiments  to  grant 
passes,  and  not  more  than  eight  for  a  regi- 
ment are  to  be  given  by  the  latter  in  a 
day,  and  then  only  to  soldiers  of  orderly 
conduct. 


ing  the  war,  and  at  Yorktown  he  held  a  commission 
under  Lafayette.  He  was  a  distinguished  civilian 
of  New  Jersey  after  the  war;  and  in  1798  he  re- 
ceived from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  the  hono- 
rary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Ogden  died  at 
Elizabethtown  (of  which  place  he  and  Dayton  were 


CAMP  TOTOWA,  Nov.  13,  1780. 

The  invalids  and  men  wanting  clothing 
in  the  Light  Infantry,  excepting  in  the 
article  of  shoes,  are  to  join  their  respec- 
tive regiments  in  the  line  of  the  army. 
These  are  not  to  be  replaced  by  others. 

Where  the  want  of  clothing  in  yester- 
day's report  is  confined  to  shoes  only,  the 
men  under  that  description  are  to  be  shut 
out  of  the  returns,  because  they  may  be 
supplied  at  the  issuing  store.  All  the  rest, 
with  the  invalids,  and  an  addition  of  ten 
men  from  each  regiment — the  whole  under 
proper  officers  of  their  respective  regi- 
ments or  lines — are  to  march  with  their 
arms,  baggage,  &c.,  as  soon  as  the  Quar- 
termaster General  can  furnish  wagons. 
They  are  to  be  provided  with  tents  and 
camp-kettles  from  their  respective  lines, 
and  to  be  under  the  command  of  a  colonel 
from  each,  who  will  receive  his  orders  from 
headquarters.  The  General  recommends 
it  very  strongly  to  the  officers  command- 
ing to  send  under  the  escort  every  species 
of  baggage  they  can  do  without  to  their 
winter  quarters,  that  the  army  may  be  as 
light  and  the  horses  in  the  field  lessened 
as  much  as  possible. 

CAMP  TOTOWA,  Nov.  15,  1780. 

As  nothing  adds  more  to  the  beauty  and 
appearance  of  a  corps  than  exact  unifor- 
mity of  dress,  the  General  recommends  it 
thus  early  to  the  field  officers,  newly  ar- 
ranged, to  fix  upon  a  fashion  for  the  regi- 
mental clothing  of  the  officers  of  their 
respective  corps  (if  it  is  not  already  done), 
confining  themselves  to  the  ground,  fac- 
ings, linings  and  buttons  already  assigned 
to  the  state  to  which  they  belong.  The 
General  sees  with  concern  the  difficulties 
which  the  officers  labor  under  in  procuring 
clothes ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  his  wish  that 
those  who  are  already  furnished  should  run 
themselves  to  the  expense  of  new  uniforms, 

natives)  in  1791,  and  Dayton  lived  there  until  his 
death  in  1824.  He  was  such  an  active  friend  of 
Aaron  Burr,  that  he  was  arrested  for  complicity  in 
that  man's  conspiracy,  but  was  not  proceeded 
against. — [ED.] 
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if  their  old  are  not  exactly  conformable, 
but  that  they  should  in  future  comply 
strictly  with  the  regimental  fashion,  and, 
if  possible,  get  their  old  clothes  altered  to 
it.  It  has  a  very  odd  appearance,  espe- 
cially to  foreigners,  to  see  the  same  corps 
of  officers  each  differing  from  the  other  in 
the  fashion  of  the  facings,  sleeves  and 
pockets  of  their  coats.  An  attention  to 
these  minutiae  has  been  thought  necessary 
and  proper  in  all  services ;  it  becomes  pe- 
culiarly so  in  ours  at  this  time,  as  we  shall, 
more  than  probably,  take  the  field  next 
campaign,  in  conjunction  with  our  Allies, 
composed  of  the  first  troops  in  Europe, 
who  will  receive  impressions  and  form 
opinions  from  the  first  view.1 

This  again  induces  the  General  to  ex- 
hort all  officers  who  continue  in  service 
.  to  make  themselves  perfectly  masters  of 
everything  contained  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  army,  that  there  may 
be  a  strict  uniformity  in  our  manoeuvres 
and  discipline,  especially  in  the  honors 
paid  to  officers  according  to  their  several 
ranks — a  thing  scrupulously  attended  to 
and  expected  in  foreign  service. 

1  French  troops.     Rochambeau  had  arrived  at 
Newport,   Rhode   Island,  the  preceding  summer, 
with  a  French  army,  borne  by  a  French  fleet,  sent 
by  the   French   monarch,   to  assist  the  struggling 
Americans.    They  remained  in  New  England  until 
the  summer  of  1781,  when  they  joined  the  Ameri- 
can army  on  the  Hudson.     The  allies  went  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  together  captured   Corhwallis,  at  York- 
town,  in  October  of  that  year. — [ED.] 

2  Richard  Varick,  who,  at  the  time   of  Arnold's 
defection,  was  on  that  General's  staff    as  aid-de- 
camp.    That  close  relationship  to  the  traitor  was 
calculated  to  excite  suspicion  of  the  soundness  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel    Varick's     patriotism,    among 
those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  him,  and  he 
demanded  a  court  of  inquiry  that  he  might  clear 
his   character  from  all  suspicion.     So  adroitly  did 
Arnold  conceal  his  designs  from  his  most  intimate 
associates,  that  no  suspicion  of  his  intentions  ever  en- 
tered their  minds.     On  the  evening  after  his  return 
from  his  conference  with  Major  Andre,  when  he 
consummated  the  bargain  for  betraying  his  country, 
he  spent  awhile  with  his  wife  and  child,  fondling 
the  latter  in  high  glee,  and  then  chatted  very  freely 
with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Varick  and  Major  Franks, 
of  his  staff,  concerning  important  communications 
which  he  was  expecting  from   New  York,  having 
just   opened    a   channel  for   receiving  them.     His 
manner  indicated  no  emotion. 


Strict  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
order  of  the  i8th  of  June  last,  distinguish- 
ing the  rank  of  officers  by  their  badges. 

CAMP  TOTOWA,  Nov.  16. 

The  Commander-in-chief  takes  occasion 
to  remind  the  officers  of  the  astonishing 
number  of  arms  which  have  heretofore 
been  carried  off  by  the  discharged  men, 
and  enjoins  the  strictest  attention  to  that 
matter  at  the  approaching  dismission  of 
the  levies.  The  commanding  officers  of 
regiments  will  be  answerable  for  all  defi- 
ciencies which  cannot  be  accounted  for. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  is  pleased  to 
accept  and  approve  the  following  report 
of  a  Court  of  Enquiry  held  at  West  Point 
the  2d  instant,  to  examine  into  the  con- 
duct of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Varick,  in  his 
connection  with  the  late  Major-General 
Arnold  during  his  command  at  West  Point, 
and  relative  to  his  desertion  to  the  enemy.2 

Colonel  Van  Schaick,3  President — Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Cobb  and  Dearborn,4 
Major  Reed  and  Captain  Cox,  members. 

The  court  unanimously  report  their 
opinion  that  "Lieutenant-Colonel  Varick's 

Richard  Varick  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
having  been  born  at  Hackensack,  in  March  1753. 
He  was  the  confidential  secretary  of  General  Schuy- 
ler  whilst  that  officer  was  in  command  of  the 
Northern  Department,  having  been  taken  from 
McDougall's  regiment  in  which  he  was  a  captain. 
He  served  faithfully  during  the  war,  and  was  made 
the  first  Recorder  of  the  City  of  New  York  after 
the  war.  In  1789,  he  was  appointed  Attorney- 
General  of  the  state,  and  was  afterward  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  At  one  time  he  was 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  One  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  he  was  elected  its 
President  on  the  resignation  of  John  Jay.  Colonel 
Varick  died  at  Jersey  City,  at  the  close  of  July, 
1831,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. — [ED.] 

8  Goosen  Van  Schaick  was  the  son  of  a  Mayor 
of  Albany,  where  he  was  born  in  1737,  and  was 
an  active  soldier  in  the  old  French  and  Indian 
war.  He  was  made  a  Colonel  of  a  New  York 
regiment  at  Ihe  beginning  of  the  war  for  Indepen- 
dence, and  was  a  most  useful  officer  during  that 
contest.  In  1783,  he  was  appointed  brevet  Briga- 
dier-General.— [ED.] 

*  Henry  Dearborn,  who  served  acceptably  dur- 
ing the  war.  He  accompanied  Arnold  to  Quebec, 
and  was  made  a  prisoner  at  that  city.  He  com- 
manded a  corps  of  infantry  in  the  battles  at  Still- 
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conduct  with  respect  to  the  case,  Pecula- 
tions and  Treasonable  Practices  of  the  late 
General  Arnold,  is  not  only  unimpeacha- 
ble, but  thinks  him  entitled  (throughout 
every  part  of  his  conduct)  to  a  degree  of 
merit  that  does  him  great  honor  as  an  of- 
ficer, and  particularly  distinguishes  him  as 
a  sincere  friend  to  his  country." 

The  General  Court  Martial  whereof 
Colonel  Baily  is  President,  is  dissolved. 

TOTOWA,  SABBATH,  Nov.  26,  1780. 

The  army  will  march  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. The  Generate  will  beat  at  nine. 
The  Assemble  at  half  past  nine,  and  the 
march  will  commence  precisely  at  ten. 
The  Quartermaster-General  will  furnish 
the  route  and  order  of  march.1  The 
troops  are  to  draw  and  carry  three  days' 
bread  or  flour,  as  there  are  not  waggons 
for  the  purpose.  The  Light  Corps  is  dis- 
solved. The  several  companies  will  re- 
turn to  their  respective  regiments.2 

The  General  presents  his  thanks  to  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  to  the  officers 

water  in  1777,  and  was  constantly  engaged  in  the 
service  until  the  capture  of  Corn  wall  is,  in  which 
event  he  participated.  Under  President  Jefferson, 
he  was  Secretary  of  War,  and  when  the  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  com- 
menced in  1812,  he  was  commissioned  the  senior 
Major-General.  General  Dearborn  was  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  Portugal  two  years,  and  after  that 
(1824)  he  retired  to  private  life.  Died  at  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  in  June  1829. 

1  The   army  was   now  about   to   go   into  winter 
quarters.     The  general  disposition  of  the  troops  for 
that  winter  was  as  follows  :  The  Pennsylvania  line 
was  about  four  miles  from  Morristown,  New  Jersey; 
the  New   Jersey  line,  near   Sufferens,  (now  en  the 
Erie  Railway) ;  the  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire 
and   Rhode   Island   lines  were  in  the    Highlands, 
east  of  the  Hudson  River ;  the  Massachusetts  line 
was  at  West  Point  ;  Moylan's  cavalry  were  at  Lan- 
caster, in  Pennsylvania,  and  Sheldon's  were  at  Col- 
chester, in   Connecticut.      The  disposition  of  the 
main  army  was  made  so  as  to  cover  the  country  be- 
tween the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware. — [El).] 

2  The  light  corps  of    Infantry  was  commanded 
by  Lafayette,  and  on  its  dissolution,  he  sought  and 
ootained   leave   from  Washington  to  join  General 
Greene  in  his  winter  campaign  in  the  South.     He 
with  Wayne   and    Steuben   were   sent   to  Virginia 
early  in    1781,  to   oppose  the   invasion   of  Arnold 
and  Cornwallis. — [ED.] 


and  men  under  his  command,  for  the  ex- 
cellent order  and  soldierly  disposition 
which  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  corps. 
He  regrets  that  opportunities  did  not  oc- 
cur to  avail  himself  of  their  zeal  and  ardor, 
which  in  this  corps  and  in  the  army  at 
large  afforded  the  strongest  assurance  of 
success  ;3  nor  can  he  forbear  remarking 
that  this  campaign  as  well  as  the  former, 
has  exhibited  proofs  of  the  patience  and 
patriotism  of  the  troops  in  cheerfully  sup- 
porting those  wants  and  distresses  which 
the  peculiar  situation  of  our  country  has 
at  different  times  rendered  inevitable. 

HEADQUARTERS,  NEW  WINDSOR/  FRIDAY, 
29  DEC.  1780. 

The  Quarter  Master- General  will  make 
an  immediate  and  exact  return  of  all  the 
public  boats  on  this  part  of  the  river,  de- 
scribing the  kind  and  size  and  how  they 
are  employed. 

He  will  arrange  them  under  four  heads, 
viz.:  good,  bad,  indifferent  and  irrepara- 
ble. 

He  will  also,  as  soon  as  possible,  make 

3  Washington  had  made   extensive  arrangements 
for   efforts  to   drive   the   British   from    New  York. 
The  work  was  to  begin  at  the  upper  part  of  New 
York    Island,  by  a   night  attack   upon  Fort  Wash- 
ington, by  Light    Infantry   under   Lafayette.     For 
the  purpose  of  crossing  the  river,  boats  mounted  on 
travelling  carriages  had  been  kept  constantly  with 
the  army  for  a  long  time.     The  period  chosen  for 
the  attack  was  the  time  when  the  army  had  broken 
up   their   camp   and   were   marching   into  winter- 
quarters,  in  large  numbers,  in   the  vicinity  of  the 
Hudson  River.     The  Commander-in-Chief,  march- 
ing in  the  twilight,  would  have  been  on  the  banks 
of  the   river  opposite,  ready  to   support   the  attack 
with  a  competent  force.     The  accidental  interven- 
tion of  some  British  vessels  lying  in  the  river,  frus- 
trated the  execution  of  the  plan.     This  enterprise 
was  cautiously  alluded  to  in  the  above  order.     The 
allusions   were   perfectly  understood   by  Lafayette 
and  other  officers. — [ED.] 

4  The  camp  at  Totowa  was  broken  up  on  the 
27th  of  November,  and  the  army  distributed  to  the 
various  winter  cantonments.     On  the  following  day 
Washington  started  for  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hud- 
son, where   he  made   his  headquarters    during  the 
ensuing  winter.     At  Morristown  he  wrote  to  Con- 
gress, apprising   them  of  his  movement.      He  re- 
mained there  a  few  days. — [ED.] 
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a  similar  return  of  all  the  public  boats  at 
Albany  and  its  dependencies. 

JAN.  9,  1781. 

All  the  tents  of  the  army  are  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Quartermaster-General, 
who  will  have  them  washed,  cleaned  and 
repaired.  Such  as  are  irreparable,  or  as 
many  of  them  as  will  answer  the  purpose, 
he  is.  to  reserve  to  make  cases  for  the  camp- 
kettles,  that  they  may  not  grease  and  in- 


jure the  soldiers'  clothing,  as  they  will 
next  campaign  be  obliged  to  carry  their 
own  kettles. 

Commanding  officers  of  corps  will  be 
particularly  careful  in  seeing  that  the  tents 
are  all  given  in  to  the  Quartermaster- 
General.1 


1  The  next  Orderly  Book  preserved  in  this  series 
opens  on  1 7th  of  June  1781,  leaving  a  hiatus  of 
little  more  than  seven  months. 


JOHN  MORIN SCOTT  AND  THE  REVOLUTION. 


THE  energetic  and  uncompromising  • 
member  of  the  band  of  patriots  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  known  as  the 
"Sons  of  Liberty,"  JOHN  MORIN  SCOTT, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
year  1 730 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
and  made  the  practice  of  the  law  his  avo- 
cation. 

The  first  political  office  held  by  him  (as 
far  as  has  been  ascertained  by  me)  was 
that  of  Alderman  of  the  "  Out  Ward,"  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  for  five  years — 
from  1757  to  1762. 

As  early  as  1762,  we  find  John  Morin 
Scott  mentioned  in  connection  with  Wil- 
liam Livingston,  afterwards  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  and  William  Smith,  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  Canada,  as  "  three 
popular  lawyers  educated  in  Connecticut, 
who  have  strongly  imbibed  the  indepen- 
dent principles  of  that  colony,  who  calum- 
niate the  administration  in  every  exercise 
of  the  prerogative,  and  get  the  applause 
of  the  mob  by  propagating  the  doctrine 
that  all  authority  is  derived  from  the 
people. ' ' 

"Holt's  '  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly 
Postboy,'  was  their  principal  organ, 
through  which  their  influence  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
in  no  part  of  the  continent  was  opposition 
to  the  British  government  more  deeply 
rooted,  more  rational  and  steadfast  than  in 
New  York,  where  these  popular  lawyers 
continued  their  appeals  through  the  weekly 
press,  to  the  public  mind." 


From  the  fact  that  these  articles  were 
published  at  great  risk  to  the  authors,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  affirm  with  any  absolute 
certainty,  by  which  of  these  three  con- 
tributors the  various  articles  were  respec- 
tively written.  That  the  authors  desired 
to  remain  unknown,  at  least  to  the  law  of- 
ficers of  the  government,  is  evident  from 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Gov- 
ernor Golden.  "I  am  fully  persuaded 
some  of  the  most  popular  lawyers  are  the 
authors  of  these  seditious  papers,  and  have 
been  countenanced  by  some  of  the  Judges, 
and  others  of  the  highest  trust  in  the  gov- 
ernment. No  man  who  converses  gen- 
erally, and  knows  the  character  of  the 
men,  doubts  who  the  authors  are,  but  in 
the  present  circumstances  it  is  not  practi- 
cable for  me  to  obtain  legal  evidence. ' ' 

It  was  thus  evidently  the  desire  of  the 
authors  of  these  revolutionary  addresses  to 
keep  their  authorship  unknown,  at  least  so 
far  as  to  prevent  their  identification  with 
sufficient  certainty  to  enable  the  officers 
of  the  crown  to  proceed  against  them  per- 
sonally as  guilty  of  conspiring  against  the 
government.  That  their  position  was  one 
of  great  individual  danger  is  quite  evident, 
and  it  is  certain  that  these  three  men, 
Scott,  Livingston  and  Smith,  styled  by 
Governor  Golden  "The  d — d  triumvirate 
of  Presbyterian  lawyers,"  were  particu- 
larly obnoxious  to  the  royal  officials.  We 
know  that  Golden  entertained  an  especial 
ill-will  to  John  Morin  Scott,  since  in  his 
dispatch  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  he  signa- 
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lized  "the  lawyer,  John  Morin  Scott,  as 
pre-eminently  an  incendiary." 

Governor  Golden  also  wrote  as  follows 
to  Conway :  "The  lawyers  of  this  place 
(New  York)  are  the  authors  and  conduct- 
ors of  the  present  sedition.  If  Judges  be 
sent  from  England,  with  an  able  Attorney- 
General  and  Solicitor-General  to  make  ex- 
amples of  some  very  few,  this  colony  will 
remain  quiet. ' '  Others  of  his  letters  point 
plainly  to  John  Morin  Scott,  William  Liv- 
ingston and  Robert  R.  Livingston  as  suit- 
able victims.  Plainly,  these  men  wielded 
their  pens  in  full  sight  of  a  halter,  and 
some  degree  of  secrecy  was  necessary  to 
save  their  necks  from  the  royal  hangman. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  address 
signed  "Freeman,"  which  appeared  in 
Holt's  "New  York  Gazette," -as  early  as 
1765 — which  was  reprinted  in  placards 
and  scattered  along  the  post-roads  from 
New  York  to  Boston,  and  south  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  which  was  a  most  influential 
agent  in  leading  the  popular  mind  toward 
the  thought  of  independence,  was  certainly 
from  the  pen  of  John  Morin  Scott. 

This  address  I  will  give  in  full : 

"The  great  fundamental  principles  of 
government  should  be  common  to  all  its 
parts  and  members,  else  the  whole  will  be 
endangered.  If,  then,  the  interest  of  the 
mother-country  and  her  colonies  cannot 
be  made  to  coincide,  if  the  same  consti- 
tution may  not  take  place  in  both,  if  the 
welfare  of  the  mother-country  necessa- 
rily requires  a  sacrifice  of  the  most  natu- 
ral rights  of  the  colonies,  their  right  of 
making  their  own  laws,  and  disposing  of 
their  own  property  by  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing — if  such  is  really  the 
case  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies, then  the  connection  between  them 
ought  to  cease,  and  sooner  or  later  it  must 
inevitably  cease.  The  English  government 
cannot  long  act  towards  a  part  of  its  do- 
minions upon  principles  diametrically  op- 
posed to  its  own,  without  losing  itself  in 
the  slavery  it  would  impose  upon  the  colonies* 
or  leaving  them  to  throw  it  off  and  assert 
their  own  freedom" 

"  Such  were  the  words,"  says  Bancroft, 
speaking  of  this  document  by  Scott,  "in 


which  the  sober  judgment  of  New  York 
embodies  its  convictions.  They  were 
caught  up  by  the  impatient  colonies,  were 
reprinted  in  nearly  all  their  newspapers, 
were  approved  by  the  most  learned  and 
judicious,  and  even  formed  part  of  the  in- 
structions of  South  Carolina  to  its  agent 
in  England." 

With  reference  to  the  series  of  papers 
known  as  the  "American  Whig,"  pub- 
lished in  Parker's  "  New  York  Gazette  " 
in  the  spring  of  1768,  there  is  much  un- 
certainty as  to  the  authorship  of  at  least 
two  out  of  the  five.  The  first  was  by  Liv- 
ingston and  the  second  by  Smith  ;  but  no 
evidence  has  been  found  showing  who  was 
the  author  of  "Whig"  number  three, 
save  that  it  was  either  by  Smith  or  Scott ; 
as  to  number  five,  it  certainly  was  not  by 
Smith,  but  by  either  Livingston  or  Scott. 

The  more  extended  our  researches  among 
the  historical  records  of  the  dozen  or  more 
years  immediately  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  more  abundant  is  the  evidence 
proving  that  to  Scott,  Livingston  and 
Smith  was  chiefly  due  the  continued  agi- 
tatidn  with  respect  to  the  furtherance  of 
popular  rights  in  the  colony  of  New  York, 
and  the  measures  therein  inaugurated  to 
oppose  the  government  of  the  crown  in  its 
unwarrantable  encroachments  upon  the 
established  rights  of  the  people  ;  as  well 
as  the  promulgation  of  sentiments  calcu- 
lated and  intended  to  influence  the  minds 
of  the  colonists  in  favor  of  a  form  of 
government  wherein  all  authority  should 
proceed  from  the  people,  when  Liberty, 
supported  by  her  "Sons  of  Liberty," 
should  wield  the  sceptre  of  popular  sov- 
reignty  from  the  throne  of  National  In- 
dependence. This  was  the  object  for  the  at- 
tainment of  which  these  men  labored  with 
undiminished  zeal ;  this  the  cause  where- 
fore they  wielded  the  pen  which,  mightier 
than  the  sword,  went  before  and  pointed 
out,  like  a  pillar  of  fire,  the  pathway  lead- 
ing from  oppression,  through  the  waves  of 
warfare,  unto  national  freedom.  These 
were  the  counsellors,  advisers  and  theoreti- 
cal leaders  among  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty," 
the  elder  brothers  who  led  forward  and 
encouraged  the  younger  in  all  their  politi- 
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cal  measures,  and  finally  when  the  tree  of 
their  planting  blossomed  with  the  hoped- 
for  fruit,  Scott  and  Livingston  cast  aside 
their  pens,  and  equally  with  their  younger 
brothers  McDougall,  Willet,  Lamb  and 
others,  drew  their  swords  to  support  their 
teachings.  These  two  at  least  were  "  faith- 
ful unto  the  end,"  and  well  merit  the 
praise  given  them  by  their  distinguished 
fellow-collegian  and  friend  Ezra  Stiles, 
who,  in  subsequent  years,  writing  to  Mrs. 
Macauly  (the  historian),  then  contemplat- 
ing a  visit  to  America,  enumerates  the  dis- 
tinguished men  she  should  see,  and  in  his 
"list  of  glorious  names,"  he  gives  in 
New  York  two — "  William  Livingston  and 
John  Morin  Scott,  the  "  truest  Sons  of 
Liberty." 

At  the  election  of  1769,  the  last  ever 
held  in  New  York  under  the  crown,  which 
was  canvassed  amid  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  colony  ;  the  coalition,  com- 
posed of  Loyalists  and  timid  patriots,  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  John  Morin  Scott, 
who,  as  usual,  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty. 

Again,  upon  the  appointment  of  dele- 
gates to  the  General  Congress,  determined 
upon  in  the  committee,  July  4th  1774, 
John  Morin  Scott,  together  with  Alexander 
McDougall,  the  candidates  of  the  people, 
were  proposed  by  Sears,  seconded  by  Peter 
Van  Brugh  Livingston.  The  conservative 
party,  however,  was  again  too  influential 
for  Scott  and  his  adherents,  and  the  com- 
mittee nominated  Philip  Livingston, 
Alsop,  Low,  Duane  and  Jay.  This  nomi- 
nation was  warmly  opposed  in  New  York 
city,  and  at  a  mass  meeting  held  in  "the 
fields,"1  July  6,  an  ineffectual  attempt  was 
made  to  defeat  this  selection.  The  com- 
mittee still  entertaining  the  hope  of  a  con- 
ciliation with  England,  disavowed  the  ac- 
tion taken  at  this  meeting,  the  leaders  of 
the  people  in  turn  disavowing  the  com- 
mittee. The  conservative  party,  among 
other  things,  drafted  resolutions  question- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  Boston  ians  in  de- 
stroying the  tea,  &c.,  and  disapproving  of  a 
General  Congress ;  but  the  people,  "moved 

1  Where  the  City  Hall  Park  now  is. 


by  the  eloquence  of  John  Morin  Scott," 
rejected  the  entire  series,  as  wanting  in 
vigor,  sense  and  integrity,  and  tending  to 
disunion. 

Lossing,  in  his  "Field  Book,"  alludes 
to  this  contest  between  the  people  and  the 
committee  when  he  says,  referring  to  John 
Morin  Scott,  ' '  His  voice  and  pen  boldly 
advocated  extreme  measures,  and  because 
of  his  ultra  Whig  principles,  the  timid 
ones  defeated  his  election  to  the  General 
Congress  of  1774.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  members  of  the 
General  Committee  of  New  York  in  1775, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress of  that  and  the  succeeding  year." 

In  the  new  General  Committee  of  one 
hundred,  chosen  on  the  first  of  May,  1775, 
— a  few  days  after  the  news  from  Lexing- 
ton was  received, — on  motion  of  John 
Morin  Scott,  seconded  by  Alexander  Mc- 
Dougall, an  association  was  set  on  foot, 
engaging,  under  all  the  ties  of  religion, 
honor,  and  love  of  country,  to  submit  to 
committees,  and  to  Congress,  to  withhold 
supplies  from  British  troops,  and,  at  the 
risk  of  lives  and  fortunes,  io  repel  every 
attempt  at  enforcing  taxation  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

And  again,  in  December,  1775,  the  New 
York  Convention,  "on  motion  of  John 
Morin  Scott,  rejected  the  thought  of  a 
separate  declaration,  as  being  inconsistent 
with  the  glorious  plan  of  American  Union. ' ' 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1775 — nearly 
six  months  previous  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence, — as  an  Irish  battalion,  the 
last  remains  of  the  garrison  in  Fort  George, 
under  Major  Moncrief,  were  on  their  way 
to  a  vessel  bound  for  Boston,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  spare  arms  in  boxes  on  wagons, 
Marinus  Willett,  and  a  small  body  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty,  encouraged  by  a  short 
harangue  from  John  Morin  Scott,  boldly 
confronted  the  soldiers,  seized  the  arms 
anti  carried  them  back  to  the  now  deserted 
fort.  These  arms  were  afterwards  used  by 
Gansevoort's  regiment,  of  which  Willett 
was  lieutenant-colonel. 

John  Morin  Scott  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  New  York  troops,  with 
the  commission  of  brigadier-general,  June 
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pth,  1776,  and  was  with  this  brigade  in  the 
battle  of  Long  Island.  Alluding  to  the 
council  of  war  called  by  Washington  to 
decide  whether  to  continue  the  battle  or 
to  retreat,  Bancroft  makes  the  following 
statement:  "  The  abrupt  proposal  tore- 
treat  startled  the  impulsive  zeal  of  General 
Scott,  and,  against  his  better  judgment, 
he  objected  to  giving  the  enemy  a  single 
inch  of  ground." 

Scott  was  subsequently  with  General 
Heath  in  the  lower  part  of  Westchester 
county,  but  retired  from  the  military  to 
the  political  service  of  his  state  early  in 
1777,  as  senator,  and  in  1778  he  became 
secretary  of  state.  He  also  represented 


his  state,  as  delegate,  in  the  National  Con- 
gress of  1779,  1781  and  1782. 

Mr.  Scott  died  on  the  i4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1784,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  He 
married  Helena  Rutgers,  daughter  of  Pe- 
trus  Rutgers,  of  New  York  city,  by  whom 
he  had  two  children — Hon.  Lewis  Allaire 
Scott,  afterwards  secretary  of  the  state  of 
New  York ;  and  Mary,  who  married  Dr. 
Charles  McKnight,  Acting  Surgeon-Gene- 
ral and  Chief  Physician  of  the  middle  de- 
partment of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  one 
of  the  most  skilful  physicians  of  his  time, 
and  pre-eminently  distinguished  as  a  sur- 
geon. 

C.  S.  MCKNIGHT. 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS  AS  A  POET. 


The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  Harrod  Vinton, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  subjoined  contribution : 

THE  following  poetical  epistle  from  the 
Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams  to  his  wife  was 
published  some  years  ago,  in  the  ' (  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin,"  with  this  no- 
tice : — "  The  manuscript,  says  our  corre- 
spondent, was  given  to  me  forty-five  years 
ago  by  a  particular  friend  of  Mrs.  Adams, 
with  an  understanding  that  it  should  not 
be  given  to  the  newspapers.  I  suppose, 
after  so  long  an  interval,  the  injunction 
may  be  considered  as  dissolved."  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  historical  literature  of 
our  country,  and  well  fitted  for  the  columns 
of  the  RECORD. 

Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  son  of  John 
and  Abigail  (Smith)  Adams,  was  born  July 
nth,  1767;  he  married,  July  26th,  1797, 


1  This  was  an  interesting  period  in  our  history. 
France  and  England  were  playing  at  football,  as  it 
were,  with  the  commerce  of  the  world,  issuing  and 
enforcing  their  "Orders  in  Council "  tin  the  partaof 
Great  Britain,  and  "Decrees"  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  without  any  regard  to  the  rights 
of  other  nations.  The  British  kept  a  naval  force 
continually '  hovering  on  our  coast,  producing  the 
greatest  irritation,  and  leading,  by  outrages  upon 
our  rights  as  neutrals,  to  the  war  between  the  United 


Louisa  Catharine  Johnson,  born  February 
1 2th,  1 7  75 ,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Catha- 
rine (Neith)  Johnson,  of  Maryland.  She 
died  May  i5th,  1852. 

John  Quincy  Adams  died  in  the  midst 
of  public  duties  in  Washington,  February 
23d,  1848.  In  the  words  of  the  monu- 
mental inscription  at  Quincy :  "Whenever 
his  country  called  for  his  labors  in  either 
hemisphere,  or  in  any  capacity,  he  never 
spared  them  in  her  cause.  A  son  worthy 
of  his  father ;  a  citizen  shedding  glory  on 
his  country." 


A  WINTER  DAY  AT  WASHINGTON,  1807^ 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  would'st  thou  know 
How,  far  from  thee,  the  days  I  spend, 

And  how  the  passing  moments  flow, 
To  this  short,  simple  tale  attend. 


States  and  Great  Britain  which  broke  out  in  1812. 
Mr.  Adams  was,  at  this  time,  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  had  taken  his  seat  in 
1803,  and  held  the  position  until  1808,  when  he 
resigned  in  consequence  of  disagreement  with  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  an  em- 
bargo, which  led  to  a  warm  controversy  between 
him  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Pickering.  This  poetic 
epistle  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  his  daily  life  at  the 
National  Capital.— [Eo.] 
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When  first  emerging  from  the  east 
The  sunbeam  flashes  on  my  curtain, 

I  start — from  slumber's  ties  released — 
And  make  the  weather's  temper  certain.1 

Next,  on  my  closet  shelf,  I  seek 

My  pocket  Homer,  and  compel 
The  "  man  of  many  woes,"  in  Greek, 

Again  his  fabled  woes  to  tell. 

How  true  he  paints  the  scenes  of  life  ! 

How  sweet  the  poet's  honest  prattle ! 
Far  sweeter  than  fierce  Ilium's  strife, 

And  never-ending  scenes  of  battle. 

At  nine,  comes  Moses  to  my  door, 

And  down-stairs  summons  me  with  ease, 

But  on  my  neighbor  calls  before, 
And  knocks,  "  Miss  Kitty,  breakfast,  please. 

Again  he  louder  knocks  and  stronger, 
Till  Kitty  answers,  "  Coming,  Moses," 

And  then,  in  half  an  hour  or  longer, 
Comes  Kitty,  just  as  breakfast  closes. 

Then  forth  I  sally  for  the  day, 

And,  musing  politics  or  rhyme, 
Take  to  the  Capitol  my  way 

To  join  in  colloquy  sublime. 

There,  with  the  fathers  of  the  land, 

I  mix  in  sage  deliberation  ; 
And  lend  my  feeble  voice  and  hand, 

With  equal  laws  to  bless  the  nation. 

The  labors  of  the  Senate  o'er, 

Again,  with  solitary  pace, 
Down  to  Potomac's  glassy  floor 

My  morning  footsteps  I  retrace; 

And  oft,  dejected  or  elate, 

With  painful  or  with  pleased  reflection, 
In  thought  renew  the  day's  debate, 

And  canvass  votes  for  retrospection. 

At  home,  I  find  the  table  spread, 

And  dinner's  fragrant  steams  invite ; 

But  first,  the  twofold  stairs  I  tread 
My  atmospheric  tale  to  write. 

Then,  seated  round  the  social  board, 

We  feast  till  "  absent  friends  "  are  toasted; 

Though,  sometimes,  my  delays  afford 
The  beef  or  mutton  over-roasted. 

In  bounces  Johnson  from  his  school, 
A  dog's-eared  Webster  in  his  hand, 


1  He  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  observations  on 
he  weather,  to  compare  with  some  taken  at  Boston 
it  the  same  time. 


Repeats  his  daily  studied  rule, 

And  next  his  mother  takes  his  stand. 

With  look  of  pure  maternal  bliss, 

Mamma  says,  "John,  wilt  have  an  apple?" 
And  on  his  cheek  imprints  a  kiss, — 

His  cheek  which  rose  and  lily  dapple. 

Soon  little  Mary,  too,  they  bring; 

And  now  we  practise  every  wile, 
And  clap  the  hands,  and  laugh  and  sing, 

To  catch  that  heaven — an  infant's  smile. 

Meantime  an  apple-paring  whirled 

Thrice  round  the  head  with  mystic  ditty, 

And  forthwith  on  the  carpet  hurled, 
Foretells  her  future  lord  to  Kitty. 

As  eve  approaches,  I  ascend, 

And  hours  of  solitude  ensue ; 
To  public  papers  I  attend, 

Or  write,  my  bosom  friend,  to  you ; 

Gaze  at  the  fire  with  vacant  stare, 

Suspended  pen,  and  brow  contracted ; 

Or,  starting  sudden  from  my  chair, 
The  chamber  pace  like  one  distracted. 

I  see  the  partner  of  my  soul, 

I  hear  my  darling  children  play; 
Before  me  fairy  visions  roll, 

And  -steal  me  from  myself  away. 

Not  long  the  lovely  forms  surround  me, 

Reality  returns  at  last, 
And  all  is  solitude  around  me — 

The  dream  too  blissful  soon  is  past. 

My  heart  a  short  depression  feels, 

And,  straightway  throwing  down  my  pen, 

I  take  the  volume  that  reveals 

Their  duties  and  their  hopes  to  men. 

Yes ! — wherefore  should  I  not  confess  ? 

This  book  of  sacred  inspiration 
Yields  to  my  bosom,  in  distress, 

Both  fortitude  and  consolation. 

Anon  the  supper — bread  and  cheese — 
Begins  with  grave  and  solemn  face, 

Till  silence,  yielding  by  degrees, 
The  festive  spirit  takes  its  place. 

Good  Humor  comes,  with  waggish  mien, 
And  shakes  his  sides  with  laughter  hearty ; 

And  Satire's  face  is  not  unseen, 

Reflected  from  the  last  night's  party. 

At  last,  dispersing,  we  retire  ; 

Again  the  glass's  state  I  learn, 
Then,  for  the  night  compose  my  fire, 

And  to  my  lonely  couch  return. 
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There  for  my  wife,  my  boys,  my  friends, 
Imploring  blessings,  without  number, 

E'en  while  the  prayer  to  heaven  ascends, 
My  sense  dissolves  in  peaceful  slumbers. 

Thus,  in  succession  pass  my  days, 
While  time  with  flagging  pinion  flies, 


And  wearies  hope  with  long  delays 

Till  thou,  once  more,  shalt  charm  my  eyes. 

Louisa !  thus  remote  from  thee, 

Still  something  to  each  joy  is  wanting ; 

While  thy  dear  presence  can  to  me 

Make  the  most  dreaiy  scene  enchanting. 


DAY  BOOK  AND  LEDGER  OF  BENEDICT  ARNOLD. 


THE  recent  repairs  in  the  Executive  De- 
partment at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
brought  to-  light  quite  a  number  of  records 
and  papers  of  great  historical  interest  and 
value.  Among  them  the  minutes  and 
vouchers  of  the  Board  of  War  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  March,  1777,  to  August,  1777, 
the  minutes  of  the  Navy  Board  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  February  i3th,  1777,  until 
the  24th  of  September,  1777  (ten  days  be- 
fore General  Howe  took  possession  of 
Philadelphia),  with  lists  of  commodore, 
officers,  marines  and  vessels ;  and  the  pri- 
vate memorandum  book  of  the  Council  of 
Safety,  Arnold's  Day-book  and  Ledger, 
&c.  A  bill  is  before  the  Legislature 
authorizing  the  publishing  of  the  former, 
and  of  such  other  state  papers  as  are  of 
historical  importance. 

Arnold's  papers  were  seized  by  the  she- 
riff of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
upon  a  resolution  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, dated  September  27th,  1780,  or,  at 
least,  directed  to  be  seized.  [Col.  Records, 
XII.,  p.  490.]  None  have  turned  up  yet, 
however,  except  his  day-book  and  ledger. 
These  are  in  his  own  proper  handwriting, 
and  are  elegant  specimens  of  book-keep- 
ing. The  day-book  is  entitled  "  Benedict 
Arnold's  Day  Book,  Began  Oct.  6th, 

I777-" 
The  first  item  is  : — 

"  Oct.  20,  MORGAN  LEWIS,  Esq.1  Dep'y  Q. 

M.  Gen.  Dr. 
"  To  a  sorrel  mare,  200  ^60." 

1  Afterward  attorney-general  and  chief  justice  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  also  its  governor. 

2  It   is  probable  that  General  Arnold  had  pro- 
posed to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  Gen- 
eral Warren's  family,  after  his  death  on  Breed's 
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'•April  2,  '78.    JOSEPH  BELLING  (Taylor 

in  Boston).  Cr. 
By  yellow  cloth  and  lace 

"  milled  flannel 

"  3^2  yards  drab,  &  buttons 

"  5  yds.  cloth 

"  Trimming 

,£96.12     6 

"  May  6,  1778.  Capt.  MATHANIELBACHUS, 

of  Norwich,  Dr. 
"To  an  anchor  572  Ibs.  to  S.  M.  No.  one 

Patm.  c.f. 

"July  15.    Miss  Mary  Scollay  on  account 
of  the  late  Gen.  WARREN'S 
children 


I  observed  among  Gen.  James  Potter's 
private  papers  a  receipt  to  him  for  money 
for  the  support  of  General  Warren's  chil- 
dren. Query  —  Did  the  officers  of  the 
Revolutionary  army  support  those  children 
by  voluntary  subscriptions?7 

"Aug5.     Schooner  Charming  Nancy,  Dr, 

"To  cash  paid  Wm.  Shurtliff, 
for  one  quarter  part  and 
cargo  ^2800." 

Miss  Hannah  Arnold  is  charged  and 
credited  with  a  good  deal  of  cash. 

"Schooner  General  Arnold,  Dr. 
"  To  Robert  S.  Chewel  for  ^ 

schooner  and  cargo  ^"19  74     5     4 


Hill  in  1775.  Congress  did  nothing  in  their  behalt 
until  April,  1777,  when  they  voted  a  monument  to 
both  Generals  Warren  and  Mercer,  and  also  "  that 
the  eldest  son  of  General  Warren  and  the  youngest 
son  of  General  Mercer  be  educated,  from  this  time, 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States." — [ED.] 
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"  Sept.  5.     His  Excellency  General  WASH- 

INGTON, Dr. 
To  i  parcel  Irish  linen 

21  yds,  18  ;£i8  18     o 

To  T  parcel  Irish  linen 

25  yds,  29  36     5     o 

To  i8j£  diaper,  9  877 


10     7 
Penna.  currency  ^50  16     6 

A  long  account  on  the  i4th  against  the 
sloop  Active. 

''Sept.  21.  Gen.  ARTHUR  ST.  CLAIR,   To 
cash  lent  his  son  £$Q     °     ° 

"Nov.  25.     ARNOLD,   DUER,    CLARKSON, 
SEAGRAVE  &  Co.   Dr. 

To  notes  and  cash,  in  Penna.  cur- 

rency ^£10,000  ^£8000     o     o 

"Dec.  9.     Cr.  Miss  HANNAH  ARNOLD. 
By  cash  by  Colonel  OSWALD, 

1000  dollars  paper  £3°°     °     ° 

By  13  guineas  18     40 

"1777.  The  United  States  of  America.  Dr. 
To  amt.  of  cash  and  sundry  disbursements, 
Officers  in  the  Canada  Expedition,  17  75.* 

See  "Dr.  Senter's  Journal,"  page  17; 
"  Bui.  Hist,  Soc.  Pa.,"  1845-7,  vol.  I. 

"Amount  furnished  — 

Capt.  WM.  GOODRICH,     ^310  19'    o 
"     JOHN  TOPHAM,  370  u   10 

"     HENRY  DEARBORN,     550     i   10 

JONAS  HUBBARD, 

SIMEON  THAYER, 

WM.  SCOTT, 

SAMUEL  WARD, 

OLIVER  HANCHEL, 

THOMAS  WILLIAMS, 

SAMUEL  McCoBB, 

Major  TIM.  BIGELOW, 
"     R.  J.  MEIGS, 

Lt.  Col.  ROGER  ENOS, 

Adjutant  HIDE, 

Capt.  E.  AYRES, 

1  The  expedition  of  Arnold  in  the  autumn  of 
1775,  into  Canada,  by  way  of  the  Kennebeck  and 
Chaudtere  rivers,  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite 
Quebec.  His  troops  suffered  dreadfully  on  that 
march.  Altogether,  it  was  one  of  the  most  remark. 


Capt.  R.  COBURN, 
"     WM.  HENDRICKS, 
"     M.  SMITH, 

"        D.   MORGAN."2 

The  last  three  commanded  the  riflemen 
(3  companies  of  riflemen,  10  companies 
of  musket  men,  "  Henry's  Campaign," 
page  17).  Hendricks  fell  at  Quebec.  If 
I  am  not  misinformed,  the  present  Gover- 
nor of  Indiana,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  is 
a  descendant.  On  the  old  Hendricks 
place,  two  miles  west  of  Harrisburg,  Oys- 
ter Point,  Lee's  invading  army  met  its 
first  check  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia, 
June  30,  1873.  Smith  lived  long  after, 
and  often  fought  his  battles  over  again  in 
many  a  country  tavern  in  Northumberland 
county. 

Capt.  FARNSWORTH,  Dep.  Commissary. 
Lt.  SIMPSON. 

The  late  General  Michael  Simpson, 
whose  residence  is  still  pointed  out  a  few 
miles  below  Harrisburg,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  Mat- 
thew Smith's  company.  His  brother,  Wil- 
liam Simpson,  was  killed  at  Ploughed  Hill, 
during  the  siege  of  Boston ;  the  other 
brother,  John,  held  the  office  of  Recorder 
of  Northumberland  county  for  life,  and 
his  son,  Jeremiah,  for  life  after  him,  in 
consideration,  I  suppose,  of  the  father's 
services. 

"Lieutenant  CHURCH,"  afterwards  Ma- 
jor Thomas  Church,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line.  His  grandson,  Thomas  Church, 
Esq.,  lately  represented  Union  county  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

"    I.  BONFIELD,  clothing. 

"    I.  HALSTEAD,  Commissary. 

"    D.  CAMPBELL,  Dep'y  Q.  M.  Gen. 

£  s.   d. 

"Abstract  of  pay  roll  for  sav- 
ages in  Canada  416  16  6 

My  pay  as  Colonel,  i  Sept., 

1775  to,  10  Jan'y.  1776  65  o  o 

able  expeditions  of  which  we  have  any  account. — 

[ED.] 

2  General  Daniel  Morgan,  the  hero  of  Stillwatei 
and  the  Cowpens. 
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My  pay  as  Brig.  Gen.,  10  Jan. 

1776  to  1 8  Feb.  1777  498  15     o 

My  table  expenses,    1 2  months 

@  5°;£  6o°  °  ° 

My  forage  rations,  12  months 

@  g£  108  o  o 

2  months  pay  allowed  in  Can- 
ada for  clothing  75  o  o 
My  table  expenses  i  month  in 

Philadelphia  100  o  o 

Cash  paid  J.  Brown?  as  a 

bounty  for  an  Indian  Scout, 

in   consequence  of  General 

Schuyler's  proclamation  15     o     o 

Among  the  Credits. 

"Sept.  15,  1775.    Cash   THO- 
MAS MIFFLIN,  Q.  M.  G.  ^2064    o     o 

"Sept.  15,  1775.     Cash  from 
General  WASHINGTON  4343     o     ° 

"Dec.    i,    1775.     Cash    from 

General  MONTGOMERY  375     o     o 

"  Dec.  6,  1775.     Do.  60     o     o 

"Dec.  28,  1775.  Do.  158  14     6 

"Balance  of  Cash  from  Gen. 
WOOSTER  2673  15     2 

May  i,  1776.   From  the  Hon. 
Com'rs  of  Congress  : — 2 

FRANKLIN  &c.  84    o     o 

May  10.  Do.  648     o     o 

Family  Expenses.     Dr. 
"  BEN  PROVOST  bill  [his  stew- 
ard] 22  June  to  i  July,  '78   ^114  n  7 
SAMUEL  SAUEL'S  bill  for  hams,    41     o  o 
ABRAM  SMITH  for  sheep,                419  4 
SEAGROVE  for  2  pipes  of  wine,iooo     o  o 
20  loaves  sugar,       41     o  o 
i  case  of  rack,      33  15  o 
20  green  tea  90  Ds,  33  15  o 
4  cases  pickles. 

1  Colonel  John  Brown. 

2  Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  Chase  and  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  sent  by  Congress,  to  act  with 
the  full  power  of  that  body  in  Canada,  in  the  regu- 
lation of  civil  and  military  affairs. — [Eo.] 


2  doz.  sweet  oil. 
JACOB  HARMAN,  7  doz.  porter. 

Jos.  STANSBURY,table  furniture,  1 60  12  o 
DEBORAH  MITCHELL'S  bill  for 

glasses  and  dishes                       24  1 8  o 

SAWLE' s  bill,  almonds  &  raisins,  14     5  o 
JACOB  BRINGHURST,  for  knives 

and  forks,  600 
MARGARET  GRIFFITH,  house- 
keeper, 148  o  o 
JOHN  GODFREY, coachman, 3mos,  30  o  o 
2  maids,  28  weeks  each,  at  20,  56  o  o 
Cook  maid,  25  o  o 
For  spices,  10  o  o 
Washing,  100  o  o 

"Feb.  19,  1779,  Miss  MARY  SCOLLAY, 
To  Cash  500  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  late 

Gen.  WARREN'S  children,  sent  by  Lieut. 

PETER  RICHARDS. 

"  MICHAEL  CANER  (Coachmaker),  Dr. 
To  2  coach  glasses,  cost  me  ^5 

each  hard  cash  money,  ^10 

exactly  10  for  i  is  ;£IO°     °     ° 

"  April '2.  Rev.  Mr.  BARTH'W.  BOOTH,  Dr. 

To  Cash;£6oo  lawful  money,  for  schooling 
and  boarding  BEN  and  RICHARD,  two 
and  a  half  years.  To  ^300  for  their 
expenses." 

Wilkinson's  Memoirs  intimate  that  Ar- 
nold was  never  at  leisure ;  if  he  was  not 
fighting,  he  was  driving  a  trade  of  some 
kind,  or  a  sale  of  captured  stores.  An  item 
in  the  day-book  seems  to  confirm  this : 

"  SAMUEL  JUDAH,  of  Montreal.     Cr. 
By  a  parcel  of  goods  purchased  of  him  by 

the  consent  of   P.  HYDE,   June,   1776, 

amounting  to  ^967  135.  ud. 

"  N.B.  The  above  goods  were  sold  to 
the  Commissary  of  Clothing  at  Albany, 
for  the  public." 

JOHN  B.  LINN. 

Harrisburg,  April,  1874. 
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AUGUSTIN  HERRMAN  AND  HIS  MAP  OF  MARYLAND  AND 

VIRGINIA. 


IN  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  its  re- 
publication  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  or  Maryland,  this  notice  of 
a  map  which  the  writer  once  examined  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  is  pre- 
pared. 

Its  full  title  is  "  Virginia  and  Mary  land; 
as  it  is  planted  and  inhabited  this  present 
year,  1670;  surveyed  and  exactly  draivne. 
by  the  only  labours  and  endeavours  of 
Augustin  If  err  wan,  Bohemiensis." 

It  is  in  four  sheets  folio,  and  in  one 
corner  has  a  beautiful  portrait  of  Herrman. 
It  was  the  only  map  engraved  by  the  cele- 
brated Faithorne,  distinguished  for  his 
crayon  portraits,  and  delicate  copperplate 
engraving. 

The  site  of  Philadelphia  is  marked 
"Wighako,"  and  "Schuylkill"  appears 
as  the  Dutch  name  for  the  river  called  by 
the  Indians  "Manayunck." 

The  site  of  the  City  of  Washington  is 
called  "Turkey  Buzzard's  Point,"  and 
the  little  stream  nearly  opposite  Alexan- 
dria, is  called  "  Namessakout,"  now  Ox 
Run. 

If  any  Historical  Society  would  request 
our  Minister  in  London  to  employ  a  pho- 
tographer, the  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
British  Museum  would  cheerfully  allow 
him  the  use  of  the  photographer's  room 
attached  to  the  Institution,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  copy.  The  copy  could  be 
easily  lithographed  in  Philadelphia  or 
Baltimore. 


Augustin  Herrman,  who  prepared  this 
map,  was  a  representative  man  among  the 
early  colonists  of  New  York  and  Maryland. 
A  native  of  Prague,  he  came  about  1649 
to  Manhattan,  as  clerk  or  factor  for  the 
brothers  Gabri,  merchants  of  Amsterdam. 
In  1650  he  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of 
Manhattan.  In  1656,  his  name  appears  to 
a  treaty  in  which  the  Indians  make  a  full 
surrender  of  the  site  of  Philadelphia  which 
had  been  sold  in  1633  to  Arent  Corsen, 
and  also  of  the  Island  "Armenverius,"  or 
"  Haromminny,"  west  of  the  Swedes* at 
"Hingeesingh  "  or  "  Kingsessing." 

In  1660,  Lord  Baltimore,  as  compensa- 
tion for  drawing  the  map,  gave  him  a  manor 
in  Maryland,  which  he  called  after  his  na- 
tive land,  Bohemia,  and  upon  which  he 
afterwards  resided.  In  the  Laws  of  Mary- 
land for  1666,  is  an  Act  by  which  he  and 
his  family  were  made  citizens.  His  child- 
ren are  therein  named,  Ephraim,  Georgius, 
Casparus,  Anna,  Margaritta,  Judith  and 
Francina. 

Ephraim  became  a  member  of  the  Laba- 
dist  community  established  in  Maryland. 
In  the  formal  of  the  founders  of  that  set- 
tlement, published  by  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society,  there  is  a  notice  of  Angus- 
tin  Herrman  which  is  not  very  flattering. 
He  is  described  as  "miserable  both  in 
soul  and  body,"  with  "a  miserable  and 
doubly  miserable  wife. "  In  1686  he  died. 
REV.  EDWARD  D.  NEILL. 


PARTY  SPIRIT  EIGHTY   YEARS  AGO. 


THE  following  is  a  copy  of  a  broadside  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Campbell 
of  New  York  city.  The  occasion  is  re- 
vealed by  its  words  :  the  provocation  was 
the  action  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  representa- 
tive of  South  Carolina,  in  the  National 
Congress,  against  a  series  of  resolutions  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Madison,  for  retaliating  upon 
British  commerce  because  of  the  effects 
of  British  orders  in  Council.  Cooler 
heads  restrained  the  Hotspurs,  and  the  lat- 
ter denounced  the  former  in  unmeasured 


terms  as  traitors,  a  "British  party,"  &c. 
Mr.  Smith  was  among  the  cool  heads, 
and  led  off  in  the  debate  against  Madison's 
resolutions.  He  was  warmly  sustained  by 
Fisher  Ames,  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the 
younger  Pitt,  then  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  been  charged  with  making 
a  treaty  with  Portugal  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  Algerine  pirates  to  depredate 
upon  American  commerce  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  was  pointed  at  as  their  bosom 
friend. 
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At  a  Meeting  of  a  number  of  Citizens  of   South-Carolina,  held  in 

Charleston,  at  Citizen  Harris's  Hotel,  on  Tuefday, 

the  nth  of  March,  1794, 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  adopt  fome  mode  to.  fhew  the  public  difapprobation  of  the  political  conduct  of  William 
Smith,  and  other  members  of  the  prefent  congress  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  having  taken  under  their  con- 
fideration,  the  debates  of  congrefs  in  a  committee  of  whole  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  on  Citizen  Madifon's  propofed  refolu- 
tions,  were  unanimoufly  and  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  moft  pointed  marks  of  the  difapprobation  of  the  citizens  of  this 
ftate  fhould  be  given,  reflecting  the  conduct  of  the  faid  William  Smith  and  thofe  of  his  infernal  Junto,  in  daring  to  fpeak 
with  fo  much  confidence,  a  language  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  fentiments  of  their  conftituents.  The  committee  therefore, 
under  a  full  conviction  that  the  public  at  large  feel  themselves  equally  aggrieved  by  the  unparalleled  audacity  of-fuch  repre- 
frntatiiies,  do  refolve,  that  on  Saturday,  the  isth  inftant,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  ftage  fhall  be  erected  before  Pitt's 
Statue,  in  Broad  ftreet,  on  which  fhall  be  paraded  the  following  figures,  viz. 

In  front,  a  WOMAN,  reprefenting  the  GENIUS  OF  BRITAIN,  inviting  the  above  defcribed  reprefentatives  to  participate  with 
her,  the  fruits  of  her  proftitutions.  Next  on  the  Stage  of  Corruption,  appears  WILLIAM  SMITH,  advancing  with  eagei  fteps 
towards  her,  his  right  hand  out-ftretched  ready  to  receive  her  favors,  his  left  hand  holding  a  paper  on  which  is  written,  in 
large  characters,  Six  per  cents,  and  on  his  breaft,  £40,000  in  the  funds.  On  the  right  of  W.  S.  appears  BENEDICT  ARNOLD, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  bank  checks,  under  the  fignature  of  Henry  Clinton,  to  the  amount  of  10,000  guineas.  On  his  left, 
FISHER  AMES,  with  Six  per  Cents  alfo  in  his  hands,  and  on  his  breast,  in  large  characters,  £ioo,coo  in  the  funds.  The  rear  is 
brought  up  by  the  DEVIL  and  young  PITT,  who  are  goading  them  forward.  At  a  fmall  fpace  from  the  ftage  are  to  be  planted 
two  flag  ftaffs,  having  the  French  National  Colours  on  the  one,  and  thofe  of  America  on  the  other,  both  entwined  and  fur- 
mounted  each  with  the  Cap  of  Liberty ;  underneath,  and  between  the  two,  the  British  Colours,  reverfed.  In  front  of  the  ftage 
a  gallows  is  to  be  erected  ;  under  which,  after  the  public  curiolity  fhall  be  f ufficiently  gratified,  this  congenial  group  is  to  be 
burnt,  or  otherwise  deftroyed. 

The  last  fentence  is  fuppofed  to  be  given  by  the  Genius  of  America,  as  a  punif  hment  which  an  injured  country  inflicts  on 
thofe  who  betray  her.  The  confeffions  of  the  condemned  follows  : 

ARNOLD.  \>y/:  tion,  and  foreign  connections,  damn  me.     Alas  !    why  did  I 

My  crimes  have  once  more  raifed  my  execrable  carcafe   )»;&  deal  in  fcript,  or  why  difpatch  pilot  boats, 
to  the  gallows,  although  I  never  equalled  either  of    you  in  }^&  PITT. 

villainy.  <7Jy>      Our   fchemes  are    blafted;    Toulon    alone  would   damn 

AMES.  fijfc  me.     The  letting  loofe   the  Algerines   on  the  Americans, 

From  the  day  on  which  I  firft  commenced  horfe  jockey,  <A!A>  and  a  thoufand  other  crimes,  combine  to  confign  me  to 
my  Ames  have  been  villainy.  The  cries  of  the  wretched  yjJSii  infamy. 

foldier,  the  .widow  and  the  orphan,  whom  I  have  cheated,  sLy/  DEVIL. 

overwhelm  me  with  defpair :  I  muft  be  eternally  damned.     -j^k      Why   my  fons,  ye  have  all  acted  as   I   could  wif h  ;    it 
SMITH.  v&js£  is   now  too  late   to  repent,  prepare    to  receive    your  re- 

My  fentence  is  juft ;  the  love  of  gold,  a  foreign  educa-  /TTX  wards. 


IN  confequence  of  the  refplves  of  the  people  on  the  nth,  the  morning  of  the  isth  difcovered  a  ftage  before  Harris's 
Hotel  (where  a  large  entertainment  was  to  take  place,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  upon  the  French  fuccefles)  on  which  were 
feveral  effigies.  It  being  thought  inconvenient  that  the  ftage  fhould  remain  in  that"  fituation,  it  was  removed  from  before 
Harris's  door  to  the  front  of  the  Exchange,  to  the  great  mirth  and  entertainment  of  the  boys,  who  would  not  quit  the  field 
until  a  total  demolition  of  the  figures  took  place.  At  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  that  fcene  ended  ;  though,  not  before  the  boys  had 
taken  down  the  breeches  of  the  effigy  of  the  reprefentative  of  this  ftate,  and  gave  him  repeated  caftigations.  not  to  fhew  their 
love,  but  their  hatred.* 

P.  S.  All  the  before  mentioned  labels  were  properly  affixed  to  the  different  figures  ;  but  moft  of  them  were  obliterated  by 
the  heavy  rain  which  fell  on  the  morning  of  the  isth,  before  the  citizens  in  general  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  them. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  a  very  large  body  of  citizens  aflembled  before  Harris's  Hotel,  where  the  Britif  h  Colours 
were  difplayed,  union  downwards.  In  order  to  fhew,  more  pointedly,  the  fenfe  they  entertained  of  the  piratical  conduct  of 
Great-Britain,  the  colours  of  that  nation  were  carried  to  the  fcaffold  which  was  already  erected  for  the  execution  of  the  above 
mentioned  group  ;  and,  after  being  conducted  back  to  Harris's,  they  were  publicly  burnt,  amidft  the  loud  acclamations  of  an 
injured  people :  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  it  was  found  necefiary  to  dip  them  in  oil  and  French  brandy,  before  they 
could  be  made  to  burn. 

*  Alluding  to  a  le/Jbn  in  Rudimarfs  Rudiments— Caf tig o  te  non  quod  odio  habem,  fed  quod  Amem. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


INDIAN  ORNAMENTS. — In  the  RECORD 
for  January  1874  (Vol.  III.  p.  16),  is  a 
paper  on  an  Indian  ornament  made  for  the 
"  Queen  of  Pamunkey."  The  following,- 
which  appeared  in  the  "American  Numis- 
matic Journal  "  for  April  1871,  may  cast  a 
little  light  upon  the  subject: — 

VIRGINIA    INDIAN  MEDAL   OR  BADGE. 

AT  the  December  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Numismatic  Society  in  1867,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Brock,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  presented 
"a  tracing  of  a  silver  medal  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society,  supposed  to  have  been  a  peace 
offering  from  the  early  settlers  of  this  state 
to  the  aboriginal  potentate  to  whom  it  is 
inscribed."  It  is  of  an  irregular  oval 
form,  bears  the  inscription,  "YeKing  of 
Patomeck,"  divided,  a  part  on  each  side 
of  the  medal,  on  which  is  a  representation 
of  a  tobacco-plant. 

At  the  February  meeting,  the  Secretary 
again  exhibited  the  tracing  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  following  account  in  Willis's 
"  Current  Notes,"  London,  1852  :— "  The 
'KING  OF  PAMUNKIE.'  I  enclose  you  an 
accurate  drawing,  two-thirds  of  the  actual 
size,  of  a  silver  plate,  or  badge,  which 
came  into  my  possession  some  time  since 
with  a  number  of  medals.  It  is  but  a 
trifling  affair,  but,  should  you  think  it 
worthy  a  place  in  your  interesting  '  Cur- 
rent Notes,'  perhaps  some  of  your  nume- 
rous readers  may  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  domin- 
ions of  so  august  a  personage  as  '-Ye  King 
of  Pamunkie.'  From  the  engraving  be- 
ing apparently  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  I  have  thought  it  probable  that  it 
may  have  been  worn  by  the  President  or 
Chairman  of  one  of  the  numerous  coffee- 
house clubs  of  that  period.  2  Tavistock 
Street.  B.  R.  TAYLOR.' 

A  short  time  since  we  received  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  piece  from  Thomas 
H.  Wynne,  Esq.,  which,  we  think,  de- 
finitely fixes  the  origin  of  it :  — 

VOL.  HI.— 15 


Richmond,    Va.,  February  2,  1871. 
J.  Colburn,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  at  last  found  the 
memorandum  which  I  sought  for  two  or 
three  months,  in  regard  to  the  badge.  It 
was  presented  at  the  Third  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Virginia  Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  held  in  February,  1835, 
by  W.  G.  Minor,  Esq.,  of  Caroline  county, 
Virginia,  who  found  it  a  year  or  two  pre- 
viously. It  is  a  badge  which  the  laws  of 
the  Colony  of  Virginia  at  one  time  com- 
pelled the  Indians  to  wear  when  they  came 
within  the  limits  of  the  white  man's  set- 
tlements, as  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  Act 
itself  as  follows  :  "  And  because  an  inter- 
vail  betweene  the  Indians  and  English 
cannot  in  the  present  neernesse  of  seating 
be  soe  laid  out  as  may  wholly  secure  the 
English  from  the  Indians  comeing  and 
pilfering,"  &c.  See  Henning's  Statutes 
at  Large,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  141. 


THE  ICE-TRADE. — When  and  where  was 
the  ice-trade,  now  such  an  important  item 
in  the  commercial  operations  of  our  cour- 
try,  commenced  ?  A. 

Answer. — The  first  experiment  in  sup- 
plying ice  for  warm  countries,  was*  made 
by  William  Tudor,  of  Boston*  in  the  year 
1805.  He  sent  a  brig  of  130  tons,  laden 
with  ice,  to  Martinique,  one  of  the  West 
India  islands,  and  lost  $4500  by  the  un- 
dertaking. The  ice  was  taken  from  Fresh 
Pond,  in  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Tudor  was  not  disheartened  by  his 
loss.  He  repeated  the  experiment  for 
several  years,  with  similar  results,  until 
1815,  when  a  contract  which  he  made 
with  the  government  of  Cuba,  for  a  sup- 
ply of  ice,  was  profitable.  Mr.  Tudor 
exported  ice  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  in 
1817,  and  in  1820,  to  New  Orleans.  His 
first  shipment  of  ice  to  the  East  Indies 
was  in  1833,  or  about  30  years  after  his 
first  venture  in  that  business. 
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"  BACKSIDE  ALBANY,"  &c. — (RECORD, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  69.)  Allow  me  to  state,  on  the 
authority  of  Hon.  Townsend  Harris,  form- 
erly United  States  minister  in  Japan,  that 
the  ballad  printed  on  page  69,  beginning 

"Backside  Albany  stands  Lake  Champlain," 

was  not  written  by  Micajah  Hawkins,  but 
only  sung  by  him.  It  was  written  by 
Myrtle  P.  Hitchcock,  son  of  Dr.  Zeno 
Hitchcock,  of  Sandy  Hill,  Washington 
county,  New  York.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was 
well  known  as  a  writer  of  historical  and 
other  articles  of  a  rather  agrarian  charac- 
ter, and  died  in  New  York  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  H.  T.  D. 


MASON  AND  DIXON'S  BOUNDARY  MONU- 
MENTS.— Inquiry  is  made  in  RECORD,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  509,  whether  any  of  the  stones 
erected  by  Mason  and  Dixon,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Penn  Family,  and  those  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  are  in  existence.  I  would 
inform  the  inquirer  that  he  can  see  one  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  J.  N.  S. 

Philadelphia. 

AN  AGED  COUPLE. — 1761,  January — 
Died  at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Charles  Cottrell, 
aged  1 20  years,  and  three  days  after,  his 
wife,  aged  115  years.  They  lived  together 
in  the  marriage  state  98  years.  What  is 
known  of  these  persons  ? 


AID  FOR  THE  ENEMY. — I  am  not  aware 
that  the  subjoined  letter  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  It  was  found  among 
the  papers  of  a  British  officer  who,  at  the 
time,  was  an  aid  to  Sir  Guy  Carlton,  and 
was  most  probably  intercepted  before  it 
reached  its  destination.  J.  I.  Y. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  July  $d,  1782. 
Sir: 

From-  the  enclosed  information  of  Cap- 
tain Stevens,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
the  business  of  driving  cattle  to  the  enemy 
is  carrying  on  with  great  art  and  assiduity  ; 
it  would  be  a  happy  circumstance  if  the 
villains  concerned  in  it  could  be  detected. 
I  have  therefore  to  propose  to  your  Excel- 


lency that  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  such 
precautions  as  you  shall  judge  best  calcu- 
lated to  learn  whether  any  such  cattle  are 
passing  in  droves  or  smaller  parcels  (for 
they  may  be  divided  on  the  road)  to  the 
enemy.  If  your  Excellency  should  hear 
of  them  before  they  turn  off  to  New  York, 
I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  employ 
some  trusty  man  or  men  to  dog  and  follow 
them  privately  until  the  fact  is  ascertained  : 
otherwise,  it  is  to  be  feared  no  positive 
proof  of  the  intention  of  the  people  en- 
gaged in  this  infamous  trade  can  be  ob- 
tained. I  sincerely  wish  every  practicable 
plan  may  be  attempted  for  seizing  the 
cattle,  apprehending  and  bringing  to  con- 
dign punishment  the  men,  as  this  would 
tend  essentially  to  frustrate  the  insidious 
schemes  of  our  enemies,  as  well  as  deter 
their  other  agents  from  similar  practices. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
with  perfect  respect, 
Your  Excellency's 

Most  obedient  servant, 
GEO.  WASHINGTON. 

P.  S. — I  am  honor'd  with  your  Excel- 
lency's letter  of  the  24th  June. 
His  Excellency 

Gov.  LIVINGSTON. 


MATHEW  CAREY'S  AMERICAN  MUSEUM. 
— Of  this  periodical,  the  assertion  is  made 
in  the  March  number  of  the  AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL  RECORD  (Note  i,  p.  126),  that, 
meeting  with  but  little  encouragement, 
"  it  soon  came  to  grief." 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  correct  ac- 
count of  a  periodical  which,  being  issued 
in  this  country  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
last  century,  reached  thirteen  volumes. 
The  eleventh  and  twelfth  volumes  are  very 
rare.  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  own  the 
entire  work,  and  value  it  highly.  It  is  a 
mine  of  useful  and  agreeable  writing.  Mr. 
Carey,  I  believe,  was  the  editor,  as  well  as 
the  publisher.  W.  D. 

Philadelphia. 

JOSIAH  F.  DAVENPORT.— (A.  H.  R.  for 
February,  1874,  page  84.)  It  is  very  un- 
likely that  he  was  the  same  person  as 
Franklin  Davenport,  of  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
I  never  heard  that  the  latter  had  any  other 
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given  name  than  Franklin.  His  name 
appears  as  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
second  volume  of  "  Carey's  American  Mu- 
seum," published  in  1787.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  one  of  the  sisters  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers  in  New  Jersey.  He 
sat  for  a  time  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  by  appointment  of  the  Governor. 
He  died  about  forty-five  years  ago,  at 
Woodbury,  leaving  a  widow,  but  no  child- 
ren. Another  great-grandson  of  Josiah 
Franklin  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  namely,  Benjamin  Tap- 
pan,  of  Ohio.  He  was  a  brother  of  Ar- 
thur Tappan,  of  New  York,  but  did  not 
sympathize  with  his  anti-slavery  principles. 
Philadelphia.  W.  D. 


JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE  AND  THE  CHE- 
ROKEES. — In  1836,  when  citizens  of  Geor- 
gia, resisting  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  were  endea- 
voring to  rob  the  Cherokee  Indians  of 
their  land  in  that  state,  they  had  a  sort  of 
militia  patrol  called  Guards,  to  watch 
every  movement  in  favor  of  the  Indians. 
It  was  at  that  time,  that  John  Howard 
Payne,  the  author  of  "Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  was  arrested  in  Georgia  by  some 
unprincipled  men  of  the  Guards,  under 
the  pretence  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy with  the  Indians.  He  was  soon 
released,  and  the  Legislature  of  Georgia, 
by  resolution,  censured  the  speculators. 
On  his  way  homeward  (to  Boston)  he  re- 
ceived many  marks  of  attention,  and  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  a  public  din- 
ner was  given  to  him.  During  his  stay  in 
that  city,  a  "distinguished  Charleston 
lady,"  as  the  newspapers  called  her,  pro- 
duced the  following  lines: — 

"  High  indignation  filled  our  breasts 

Before  we  saw  JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE, 
That  Georgia  Guards,  against  his  will, 

The  gifted  stranger  should  detain. 
But  since  within  our  city  bounds 

We  have  enjoyed  a  nearer  view, 
We  Charleston  folks,  by  gentle  force, 

Would  gladly  make  him  prisoner,  too." 

Who  was  "  the  distinguished  Charleston 
lady"?  Q. 


COL.  KNOWLTON. — Impromptu  on  the 
death  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Knowlton,  of 
Connecticut,  who  fell  in  the  action  on 
Harlaem  Heights,  the  i6th  of  September, 
1776: 

BY  COLONEL  J.  P. 

Here   KNOWLTON    lies,   the  great,   the  good,  the 

brave, 

Slain  in  the  field,  now  triumphs  in  the  grave  ; 
Thus  falls  the  valiant  in  the  martial  strife, 
The  coward  lives — his  punishment  is  life. 
Who  was  Colonel  J.  P.  ?  A.- 


DOLLAR  MARK.  —  In  response  to  the 
question  in  volume  III.,  No.,  27,  page  126, 
let  me  say  that  there  are  several  theories 
for  the  orign  of  the  "dollar-mark":  — 

First.  That  it  is  a  combination  of  U.S., 
the  initials  of  the  United  States.  Second. 
That  it  is  a  modification  of  the  figure  8, 
the  dollar  being  formally  called  a  "piece 
of  eight,"  and  designated  by  the  symbol 
f .  Third.  That  it  is  a  combination  of  P. 
and  S.,  from  the  Spanish  peso  dura,  signi- 
fying hard  dollar — in  Spanish  accounts 
the  S.  being  written  upon  the  P.,  and 
placed  after  the  sum.  Fourth.  That  it  is 
derived  from  a  representation  of  the  "  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules,"  consisting  of  two  pillars 
connected  with  a  scroll ;  the  coins  contain- 
ing this  were  called  "pillar dollars.'  Fifth. 
That  it  is  a  combination  of  H.  S.,  the 
mark  of  the  Roman  money  unit. 

Wilkes  Bairc,  Pa.,  E.  L. 

March,  1874. 

COLONEL  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. —  On 
the  24th  of  July,  1758,  Colonel  George 
Washington  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  of  the  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  the  white  freeholders  of  Frede- 
rick county.  (Bancroft,  vol.  IV.,  page 313, 
erroneously  has  it  "  Frederictown.")  In 
"The  Fairfaxes  of  America,"  page  98,  it 
is  said  (in  the  foot-note  to  the  letter  of 
Lord  Fairfax,  of  date  July  5,  1758,)  that 
there  were  three  candidates. 

Can  any  one  give  the  names  of  those 
candidates,  with  the  number  of  votes  each 
received  ?  S. 


JESSE  LUKENS. — On  page  546,  vol.  I., 
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of  the  RECORD,  you  published  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  the  pen  of  Jesse  Lukens. 
The  following  notice  of  his  career  will  in- 
terest your  readers,  I  think. 

Jesse  Lukens  was  a  son  of  John  Lukens, 
Surveyor-General  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
assisted  in  making  surveys,  and  took  up 
land  in  Buffalo  valley,  Northumberland 
county,  in  1769  and  1770.  Many  years 
ago  a  land  trial  came  up  in  Union  county, 
involving  a  right  under  one  of  these  sur- 
veys, and  Colonel  John  Kelly  was  called 
as  a  witness  to  prove  Jesse  Lukens's  death. 
He  testified  that  .he  (Kelly),  with  some 
others  from  the  valley,  was  along  with 
Colonel  Plunkett  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Wyoming  people  in  December,  1775. 
Jesse'  had  arrived  at  Sunbury,  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  insisted  on  going  along  "  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing."  He  was  very  brave 
and  daring,  and  when  they  found  they 
could  not  storm  the  Yankee  fortifications 
without  great  loss,  entered  the  first  bat- 
teau  with  the  Colonel,  to  cross  the  river, 
to  take  the  Yankees  in  flank.1  The  latter 
delivered  a  heavy  fire  on  the  boat,  and 
Lukens  was  killed.  He  was  a  very  popular 
young  man,  and  his  death  was  much  la- 
mented by  the  settlers. 

The  "  Noarth"  spoken  of  in  the  letter 
(page  550,  vol.  I.  of  the  RECORD),  was 
George  North,  of  Sunbury,  admitted  to  the 
Bar  there  in  May,  1772,  and  an  officer  in 
Capt.  John  Lowdon's  rifle  company  from 
Northumberland  county.  On  the  roll  in 
my  possession,  on  which  appears  the  name 
of  North,  are  the  names  of  Samuel  Brady, 
afterwards  known  as  Captain  Sam  of  the 
Rangers ';  Peter  Pence ;  Shawnee  John,  a 


noted  Indian,  and  other  characters,  who 
took  their  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  in 
front  of  Boston. 

Harris  burg,  Pa.  J.  B.  L. 


1  This  refers  to  what  is  known  in  history  as  the 
"  Pennymite  War,"  disturbances  between  Connec- 
ticut settlers  in  the  Wyoming  valley  and  the  Penn- 
sylvanians.  That  region  was  claimed  by  Connec- 
ticut under  its  original  charter.  The  Pennsylva- 
nians  resisted  the  claim  as  invalid  in  law  and  jus- 
tice, and  they  attempted  to  drive  away  the  "  Yan- 
kees." Armed  hostilities  ensued.  Forts  were  built, 
and  garrisoned  posts  were  established.  The  occa- 
sion here  referred  to  was  that  when,  in  December, 
1775,  Colonel  Plunkett,  a  magistrate,  under  the 
sanction  of  Governor  Penn,  marched  with  a  force 
against  the  "  Yankee  Fortifications,"  in  the  Wyo- 
ming valley. — [ED.] 


JOSEPH  CILLEY. — Can  you  give  me, 
through  the  "  Notes  and  Queries"  or 
otherwise,  an  account  of  Colonel  Cilley, 
afterwards,  I  think,  a  brigadier-general  of 
the  Revolution,  where  and  when  he  died, 
what  battles  he  participated  in,  and  other 
particulars  of  his  life.  He  was  a  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  New  Hampshire  troops 
under  General  Enoch  Poor,  and,  I  am  con- 
fident, was  in  the  battles  of  Saratoga  and 
Monmouth,  and  was  in  Sullivan's  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians.  I  think  he  was 
at  the  Brandywine  and  Valley  Forge. 

OBED  EDSON. 
Sinclairville,  Chautauque  co. ,  N.  Y., 

March  23^;  1874. 

Answer. — Joseph  Cilley  was  a  native  of 
Nottingham,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  born  in 
1734.  He  was  one  of  the  early  active  pa- 
triots in  that  colony,  with  but  little  book- 
education,  but  a  strong  mind  and  indus- 
trious habits.  He  was  among  those  who 
dismantled  the  fort  at  Portsmouth,  and 
took  away  the  cannon,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  four  months  before  the 
skirmish  at  Lexington.  After  the  latter 
event,  he  led  one  hundred  volunteers  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  was  appointed  a  major  in  Co- 
lonel Enoch  Poor's  regiment.  That  was 
in  May,  1775.  ^n  November,  1776,  he  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
ist  New  Hampshire  regiment,  and  became 
its  colonel  in  February  following.  During 
the  next  summer  he  was  in  command  of 
his  regiment  at  Ticonderoga,  and  in  the 
battles  at  Bemis's  Heights  in  September 
and  October  following  he  was  conspicuous 
for  bravery.  The  next  year  (June)  he  was 
as  conspicuous  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth  ; 
and  in  1779,  after  good  service  elsewhere, 
he  accompanied  Sullivan  against  the  In- 
dians in  Western  New  York.  He  served 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  in  1786  he 
was  commissioned  a  major-general  of  the 
militia  of  his  native  state.  He  also  filled 
several  civil  offices. 
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POEMS. — In  1797,  was  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia, "  Poems  on  various  subjects  and 
different  occasions,  chiefly  adapted  to  rural 
entertainment  in  the  United  States  of 
America;"  and  in  1799,  "  Mount  Vernon. 
a  poem  by  John  Searson,  formerly  of 
Philadelphia,  merchant,"  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  General  Washington.  As  Searson 
was  one  of  the  early  Poets  of  the  United 
States,  any  particulars  of  his  history  would 
be  interesting.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  RECORD  give  the  desired  information  ? 

Newark,  N.  J.  J.  I.  Y. 

PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON'S  TABLE  EX- 
PENSES.— On  the  4th  of  May,  1789,  the 
following  notice  appeared  in  the  New  York 
newspapers  :  — 

"Whereas  all  servants  and  others  ap- 
pointed to  procure  provisions  or  supplies 
to  the  household  of  the  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  will  be  furnished  with 
monies  for  these  purposes  :  Notice  is  there- 
fore given,  That  no  accounts  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  the  public  might  be  con- 
sidered as  responsible,  are  to  be  opened 
with  any  of  them. 

"  SAMUEL  FRAUNCES, 
' '  Steward  of  the  Household. ' ' 

The  use  of  the  word  "  public  "  implies 
that  Washington's  table  expenses  were 


paid    out    of   the  public   treasury.     Were 
they  ?  G. 

WEIGHT  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  REVOLU- 
TION.— From  a  cutting  of  a  newspaper 
published  about  the  year  1827,  in  the  col- 
lection of  Richard  Price,  Esq.,  deceased, 
and  now  in  possession  of  his  grandson, 
Joseph  M.  P.  Price,  of  Philadelphia,  I 
have  made  the  following  record  of  the 
weight  of  some  of  the  officers,  who  were 
weighed  at  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson, 
on  the  1 9th  of  August,  1783  : 

Ibs. 

Gen.  Washington,1       .          .          .          209 
Gen.  Lincoln,  .          .          .  224 

Gen.  Knox,         ....         280 
Gen.  Huntingdon,   .         .         .  132 

Gen.  Greaton,     .          .  .          166 

Col.  Swift,       .          .          .          .  219 

Col.  Michael  Jackson,          .         .          252 
Col.  Henry  Jackson,         .          .  238 

Lieut.  Col.  Huntingdon,      .         .          232 
Lieut.  Col.  Cobb,    .         .          .  182 

Lieut.  Col.  Humphreys,       .          .          221 

The  average  weight  is  214  Ibi. 

Camden,  N.J.,  March  2.       W.  J.  P. 


1  Washington  was  then  on  his  way  from  his 
headquarters  at  Newburgh,  with  Mrs.  Washington, 
to  meet  the  Continental  Congress  at  Princeton,  New 
jersey.— [Eu.] 


A  UTO  GRAPH  LE  TTERS. 


Sir : 


[DAVID  WoosTER.1] 

Montreal,  Feb.  26,  1776. 


This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  Col. 
Fleming,  our  Adjutant  General,  whose 
long  experience  in  Military  discipline,  has 

1  David  Wooster  was  a  Connecticut  officer,  who 
was  active  as  a  soldier  in  both  wars — the  French 
and  Indian,  and  the  Revolutionary.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College;  and  in  1739  he  was 
made  captain  of  an  armed  vessel  to  protect  the 
coast  of  New  England.  In  1745  he  commanded 
the  sloop-of-war  Connecticut,  that  conveyed  troops 
against  Louisburg ;  and  he  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Europe  with  a  cartel  ship.  His  fine  address  and 
gallant  deeds  made  him  a  favorite  in  England,  and 


enabled  him  by  indefatigable  assiduity  to 
render  the  Army  very  signal  service. 

His  ill  state  of  health  will  not  permit 
his  remaining  in  the  Army,  unless  he  can 
be  cured  of  his  malady,  and  as  he  has  been 
advised  to  leave  this  Country  for  the  pre- 

he  was  commissioned  a  captain  in  Pepperell's  regi- 
ment. He  held  a  distinguished  position  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  and  received  half-pay  for 
his  services  until  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  As  a 
brigadier-general  he  accompanied  General  Montgo- 
mery in  his  campaign  into  Canada,  and  was  in  chief 
command  there  after  the  death  of  that  officer  at  the 
close  of  1775.  That  position  he  held  when  the  above 
letter  was  written.  He  was  Jthen  sixty-five  years 
of  age.  Soon  afterwards  he  left  the  Continental 
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sent,  to  see  whether  a  change  of  climate 
may  not  be  serviceable,  I  am  obliged, 
though  with  the  greatest  regret,  to  part 
with  him. 

He  will  be  able  to  give  you  every  infor- 
mation concerning  the  state  of  the  Army 
&  the  affairs  of  the  province,  in  conversa- 
tion, more  fully  than  I  can  do  it  by  writ- 
ing. I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
&  very  humble  Servant, 


-z<Z~^  i     f 

GENERAL  SCHUYLER. 


BURKE.  '] 

Charleston,  October  17,  1783. 
Sir: 

You  ask  my  Opinion  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  very  poor  Opinion. 
The  men  who  have  formed  it,  and  the 
motives  which  have  led  them  to  that  per- 
formance, are  good.  But  the  Constitution 

Army,  and  became  a  major-general  in  the  militia 
of  Connecticut.  Whilst  engaged  in  that  service  in 
opposing  the  invasion  of  Governor  Tryon,  in  1777, 
he  was  killed,  at  Ridgefield. 

Colonel  Fleming,  spoken  of  in  this  letter,  was 
Thomas  Fleming,  who  was  a  commander  of  Vir- 
ginia troops  in  1774,  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant, 
with  the  Indians.  He  died  in  August,  1776. — 
[Eo.] 

1  yEdanus  Burke  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  Born 
in  Galway,  educated  for  the  priesthood  at  St. 
Oiner's,  he  visited  the  West  Indies  at  the  close  of 
his  studies,  and  thence  went  to  Charleston,  in  South 
Carolina,  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  in- 
dependence, when  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
He  was  an  ardent  republican,  and  joined  the  patriot 
army  as  a  volunteer.  Having  adopted  the  legal, 
instead  of  the  sacerdotal  profession,  he  instantly 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  law  in  Charleston, 
and  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  newly-organized  state  of  South  Carolina,  in 
1778.  When  Charleston  was  captured  by  the  British 
in  1780,  he  rejoined  the  army,  but  resumed  his  pro- 
fession in  1782,  in  the  same  judicial  position.  He 
regarded  the  National  Constitution  as  too  aristo- 
cratic, for  he  feared  consolidated  power  in  every 
form  ;  and  he  opposed  its  ratification  in  South  Caro- 
lina. For  a  similar  reason,  as  the  above  letter 
shows,  he  opposed  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  King  of  Sweden  disliked 


of  the  Society  is  anti-republican,  in  its 
most  essential-  Feature :  that  which  pro- 
vides for  its  perpetuation  by  Lineal  De- 
scent. It  is  a  form  of  Primogeniture  which, 
in  every  shape,  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Besides  it  smells  too 
strongly  of  the  Perfume  of  an  Exclusive 
Aristocracy,  and  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous of  Aristocracies,  too,  that  is,  a  Military 
Aristocracy.  It  tends  to  exalt  the  Military 
Leaders  into  an  exclusive  position  as  su- 
perior to  their  Fellow  Citizens.  We  want 
no  inequalities  in  Privileges,  and  we  should 
be  very  Jealous  of  the  growth  of  Military 
Pride  and  Power  as  dangerous  to  the  State. 
I  gladly  lift  my  voice  in  praise  of  the 
very  Men  who  have  formed  this  Society, 
as  Patriots  who  have  served  their  Country 
nobly,  but  in  the  adoption  of  such  an 
Aristocratic  Constitution,  they  have  not 
shown  themselves  to  be  true  followers 
of  Cincinnati^,  who,  when  his  term  of 
service  was  out,  relinquished  all  Honors- 
all  personal  Distinctions,  and  returned  to 
his  Plow.  I  do  not  fear  any  serious  Evil 
that  may  arise  at  present,  for  the  character 

the  vSociety  on  directly  opposite  grounds.  Pie  re- 
garded it  as  so  offensively  republican  that  he  would 
not  allow  French  officers,  in  his  army,  to  wear  the 
Order  of  the  Society.  Judge  Burke  took  the  matter 
so  much  to  heart  that  not  long  after  the  date  of  the 
above  letter,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  the  So- 
ciety. It  was  translated  into  French  by  Mirabeau. 
Not  long  before  his  death  in  the  spring  of  1802, 
Judge  Burke  became  Chancellor  of  South  Carolina. 
He  had  served  acceptably  in  the  National  Senate, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  social  qualities. 
Distinguished  for  his  wit,  his  society  was  sought 
with  avidity  by  those  who  could  appreciate  his  rare 
qualities.  Dropsy  was  his  fatal  disease.  He  was 
"  tapped,"  and  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  dis- 
charged. "  Do  you  say,"  said  the  dying  man, 
"  that  all  of  that  water  was  taken  from  my  body  ? 
Impossible !  I  never  drank  half  so  much  water  in 
my  life  !  "  He  was  a  godfather  at  the  christening 
of  the  child  of  a  friend,  named  Frog.  Governor 
Bull  was  so  popular  that  many  children  received 
his  name.  "  Name  this  child,"  said  the  minister  to 
the  godfather.  Solemnly  the  judge  said  "  Bull." 
It  seemed  so  natural  that  for  the  moment  no  one 
saw  anything  objectionable  in  the  name,  and  it  was 
so  christened,  when,  to  the  consternation  of  its 
parents  and  the  merriment  of  the  people,  it  was 
found  that  the  poor  boy  bore  the  queer  name  of 
"  Bull  Frog."— [ED.] 
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of  the  Members  forbid  it ;  but  who  knows 
what  may  happen  when  their  Sons,  inherit- 
ing the  "  Order  "  (I  don't  like  the  name) 
shall  come  on  the  stage  as  the  inheritors 
of  the  Prestige  of  that  Military  League. 

But  I  will  hope  for  the  best.  As  you 
asked  my  Opinion,  I  have  given  it  freely. 
Vou  see  I  don't  like  the  Society  with  its 
high-sounding  title.  Will  it  live  ?  I  think 
not  to  a  very  old  age  for  the  Spirit  of  the 
People  is  opposed  to  it.  Yet  the  People 
and  I  may  both  be  mistaken.  I  hope  we 
are. 

Your  humble  servant, 


[ROBERT  WILLIAMS.  x] 

Washington,  M.  T.,  March  20,  1807. 
Sir  :— 

On  my  arrival  here  in  January,  the  coun- 
try was  in  considerable  commotion  relative 
to  Colonel  Burr's  conspiracy.  A  portion  of 
the  militia  of  the  Territory  on  duty  and 
under  requisition  in  conformity  to  your 
orders  and  instructions  on  the 
subject,  a  part  of  the  expenses 
incurred  remain  unprovided  for, 
and  as  my  arrival  terminated  the 
Secretary  Mr.  Meade's  power  to 
make  such  further  provision,  in 
compliance  with  his  request,  I 
have  drawn  on  you  the  follow- 
ing bills  toward  that  object,  to 
wit :  in  favor  of  Mathew  Ellis 
for  Dollars  42  7;  Michael  Sny- 
.der,  515.50  cts. ;  Basil  Ab rams, 
570.25  cents. 

The  necessary  vouchers  were  promised 
by  Mr.  Meade  at  a  short  period,  so  that 
they  might  be  forwarded  to  you,  and  which 
has  prevented  my  sending  on  letters  of  ad- 

1  Robert  Williams  was  Governor  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory  from  1805  to  1809.  That  Territory 
then  included  the  whole  of  the  present  states  of 
Mississippi  and  Alabama.  The  occasion  of  this 
letter  was  the  expense  incurred  in  calling  out  the 
militia  of  the  Territory  to  repel  an  expected  in- 
vasion of  the  country  from  the  southwest  by  Spanish 


vice  before  this,  under  an  expectation  that 
every  succeeding  mail  I  should  be  fur- 
nished with  them,  as  well  as  an  account 
current  of  the  whole  amount  of  expenses 
in  this  behalf  incurred.  But  Mr.  Meade's 
indisposition  and  absence  from  his  post 
has  prevented  this  being  done,  and  perhaps 
may  continue  to  be  the  case  for  a  few 
weeks  longer.  I  therefore  advise  you  of 
these  bills,  and  that  as  soon  as  I  can  be 
furnished  with  the  necessary  vouchers  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  the  whole  ex- 
penditure, they  shall  be  forwarded.  I  will 
merely  observe  that  from  the  information 
of  the  Quartermaster,  these  bills  to- 
gether with  those  drawn  by  Mr. 
/  Meade  previous  to  my  arrival,  will 
about  cover  the  whole  expendi- 
ture including  a  considerable  amount 
paid  for  arms  and  ammunition  which  was 
furnished  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Meade,  and 
the  most  of  which  still  remains  in  hand. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  how  and  in 
what  manner  I  am  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Militia  of  this  Territory  called 
out  on  this  occasion. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 
with  great  respect, 


To  the  Honorable  HENRY  DEARBORN, 
Secretary  of  War. 


troops,  then  collected  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Texas.  The  militia  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Wilkinson,  of  the  United  States 
Army.  The  conspiracy  of  Burr  alluded  to  was 
only  conjectural.  He  had  been  in  the  southwest, 
evidently  organizing  an  armed  force  (or  trying  to  do 
so),  but  for  what  purpose  will  not,  probably,  ever 
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SOCIETIES  AND   THEIR  PROCEEDINGS. 


AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. — A 
regular  meeting  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  was  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  on 
the  evening  of  the  loth  of  March,  Judge 
Daly  presiding.  The  following  letter  was 
read  by  the  Secretary  — 

Germa?t   Association  for  Polar  Explo- 
ration— Bremen,  February  19,  1874. 

Much  Respected  Sir :  In  the  name  and 
by  the  direction  of  the  German  Associa- 
tion for  Polar  Exploration  we  have  the 
honor  to  communicate  to  you  the  fact  that, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  members 
of  the  last  German  Polar  Expedition,  it 
has  been  resolved  to  name  one  of  the 
lately  discovered  capes  in  Eastern  Green- 
land "Cape  Daly,"  in  recognition  of  the 
lively  interest  he  (Judge  Daly)  has  mani- 
fested in  the  German  Polar  Expedition,  and 
consequently  his  name  has  been  so  en- 
graved upon  the  newly-constructed  map  of 
the  work,  which  is  soon  to  appear.  With 
distinguished  consideration  we  remain 
yours,  &c., 

Dr.  M.  LINDEMAN,  Secretary. 

Ggo.  ALBRECHT,  President. 

The  Hon.  John  M.  Francis,  late  United 
States  Minister  to  Greece,  then  read  a 
paper  on  "Greece  as  it  is,"  after  which 
resolutions  were  adopted,  acknowledging 
the  high  honor  paid  the  Society  and  its 
President,  by  the  German  Association  for 
Polar  Exploration ;  also  resolutions  of 
thanks  to  the  Italian  Geographical  Society 
for  interesting  and  valuable  information 
forwarded1  to  President  Daly  concerning 

be  known.  Some  supposed  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invading  and  conquering  Mexico,  and  setting 
up  an  empire,  or  a  republic,  of  which  he  was  to  be 
the  head.  He  was  suspected  of  taking  measures 
to  dismember  the  Union,  and  set  up  a  separate 
government  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  com- 
posed of  the  States  and  Territories  there.  This 
suspicion  led  to  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  he  was  tried  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1807,  and 
acquitted. — [£D.] 


recent  earthquakes  in  Northern  Italy,  and 
directing  the  secretary  to  express  to  Signor 
De  Luca,  Italian  Consul  at  New  York,  the 
obligations  of  the  Society  to  him  for  his 
aid  in  investigating  the  subject. 


AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. — A 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Drowne,  in  New 
York,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of 
March,  when  the  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood, 
D.D.,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Me- 
mories of  Professor  Agassiz,"  personal 
and  others.  He  was  followed  by  Profes- 
sor Ph.  Valentini,  Ph.  D.,  who  read 
a  learned  discourse  on  "  the  Mexican 
Hieroglyphic  of  the  Sun,"  illustrated  by 
a  great  many  excellent  drawings.  The 
paper  evinced  the  most  patient  study  and 
investigation  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of 
the  Professor,  who  put  forth  theories  well 
fortified  by  facts,  quite  opposed  to  others 
who  had  gone  before  him.  It  is  a  subject 
of  great  interest,  and  affords  a  key  to  our 
appreciation  of  the  intellectual  culture  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico. 

WYOMING  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY. — At  the  sixteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and 
Geological  Society,  held  February  loth, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  and 
committees  appointed  for  the  ensuing 
year : — 

President. — Captain  J.  P.  Dennis. 

Vice  Presidents.  —  Payne  Pettibone, 
Esq.,  Calvin  Parsons,  Esq.,  Hon.  A.  T. 
McClintock,  and  Hon.  Ziba  Bennett. 

Treasurer. — Martin  Coryell. 

Secretary. — Dr.  Harrison  Wright. 

Librarian. — Fred  C.  Johnson. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — M.  Coryell. 

Committee  on  Cabinet.— -Dr.  J.  T.  Roth- 
rock,  Dr.  W.  F.  Dennis,  and  Dr.  C.  F. 
Ingham. 
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Committee  on  Finance.  —  John   Welles         Committee   on   Publication.  —  Douglass 
Hollenback,  Captain  A.  Morse,  and  F.  C.     Smith,  C.  E.  Frank,  Dr.  J.  A.  Murphy. 
Johnson.  F.  C.  J. 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  Feb.  24,  1874. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 


"  WASHINGTON'S  HONORS." — The  following  cor- 
rections of  an  error  in  this  department,  under  the 
above  head,  in  the  March  number  of  the  RECORD, 
have  been  received.  The  first  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  Rev.  WILLIAM  STEVENS  PERRY,  D.D.,  and  the 
second  from  Master  HENRY  RUSSELL,  DROWNE. 

"  Washington's  Honors" — (Vol.  III.,  pp.  140, 
141.)  "Harvard"  conferred  the  Doctorate  of  Laws 
on  General  George  Washington  in  1776.  "Yale" 
gave  him  an  ad  eundem  LL.  D.  in  1781.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  did  the  same  in  1783,  and 
"Brown"  in  1790.  The  parchment  diploma  of 
the  "  Harvard  "  degree  still  hangs,  we  are  confident, 
in  Gore  Hall ;  and  if  reiterated  and  repeated  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  land 
can  give  the  Doctorate  of  Laws  at  all,  Washington 
is  certainly  entitled  to  his  "  LL.  D." 

"  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  ESQ.,  LL.  D." 

"  September  1st,  1790,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  on  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America."  Soon 
afterwards,  it  appears,  from  the  "  Baptist  Annual 
Register"  for  1791,  of  which  Doctor  RiPPON,  of 
London,  was  the  editor,  that  "  in  a  conversation 
between  several  friendly  gentlemen,  which  turned 
chiefly  on  the  confinement  of  LEWIS  the  little,  who, 
like  an  absolute  sovereign,  had  said  to  five-and- 
twenty  million  of  people,  I  -will  be  obeyed ;  con- 
trasted with  the  popularity  of  WASHINGTON  THE 
GREAT,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Baptist  College, 
in  Rhode  Island,  had  conferred  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  on  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
while  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  mind  that 
this  distinguished  character  in  the  history  of  man, 
would  prefer  the  laurels  of  a  college  to  a  crown  of 
despotism,  one  of  the  company,  it  is  said,  quite 
impromptu,  gave  vent  to  the  feelings  of  his  heart 
in  the  following  effusion  : — 

'  When   Kings  are  mere  sovereigns,  or  tyrants,  or 

tools, 

No  wonder  the  people  should  treat  them  as  fools; 
But  WASHINGTON  therefore  presides  with  applause, 
Because  he  ivell  merits  the  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS. 
I'll  ne'er  be  a  ruler  till  I'm  LL.  D., 
Nor  England,  nor  Scotland  shall  send  it  to  me, 
I'll  have  my  diploma  from  PROVIDENCE  HALL, 
For  WASHINGTON  had,  or  I'll  have  none  at  all.'  " 

The  following  is  extracted  from  that  part  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Brown  University  for  1866,  which  re- 


lates to  honorary  degrees  conferred  in  1790,  in  what 
was  then  known  as  "  Rhode  Island  College :" — 

"  *  GEORGIUS  WASHINGTON,  LL.  D., 
et   Harv.    1776,  et  Yal.    1781,  et  Penns.   1783,  et 
Cong.,   Exercit.   Amer.    Imperat.   Sum.  et  Rerum- 
pub.  Foed.  Prseses. 

*  1799,  Exitus." 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Drowne  sends  to  the  RECORD  the 
following  copy  of  a  title  page  : — 

"  A  Sermon  |  occasioned  by  the  death  of  |  Lieu- 
tenant-General  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  |  late 
|  PRESIDENT  |  of  the  |  UNITED  STATES  OF  AME- 
RICA; |  WHO  WAS  BORN  FEBRUARY  nth,  1732, 
IN  VIRGINIA,  AND  DIED,  |  DECEMBER  I4th,  1799, 
ON  MOUNT  VERNON,  His  FAVORITE  |  SEAT  IN 
His  NATIVE  COUNTRY;  FIRST  DELIVERED  |  IN 
THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  SAVANNAH,  |  GEORGIA, 
JANUARY  igth,  1800,  |  AND  NOW  PUBLISHED,  AT  | 

THE   REQUEST  OF  THE   |    HONORABLE  ClTY    COUN- 

CIL,  |  by  HENRY  HOLCOMBE,  Minister  of  the 
Word  of  God\\\  SAVANNAH.  | 

Mr.  Drowne  adds  :  It  has  on  page  9  of  the  text, 
towards  the  bottom,  to  wit : 

"  But  as  it  would  require  talents  brilliant  as  his 
own  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  of  such  extent  and 
sublimity,  I  shall  conclude  these  imperfect  remarks 
on  his  great  literary  merit,  by  observing  that  the 
honor  of  conferring  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  reserved  for  Rhode  Island  College." 

THE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. — More  has  been 
done,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  within  a  few 
weeks,  to  encourage  the  "Centennial  Committee," 
than  in  all  time  before.  The  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  passed  resolutions,  requesting  their 
representatives  in  Congress  to  vote  for  government 
aid  for'the  enterprise.  In  Nebraska,  an  organiza- 
tion, headed  by  the  Governor,  has  been  effected,  for 
engaging  the  government  and  the  people  of  that 
state,  earnestly  in  the  cause.  They  resolved  to 
memorialize  the  Legislature,  asking  them  to  appro- 
priate a  certain  sum  for  the  object.  Movements  for 
the  same  purpose  are  on  foot  in  other  states;  and 
at  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Centennial  Commission,  held  in  Philadelphia  at 
about  the  middle  of  February,  the  fact  was  revealed 
that  subscriptions  promised  from  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania alone  amounted  to  over  $3,200,000,  and 
that  some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  that 
state  have  voluntarily  offered  to  assure  the  govern- 
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ment  commission  that  $5,000,000  will  be  raised 
there — making  the  entire  #10,000,000  asked  for— 
rather  than  have  the  project  of  a  centennial  exhi- 
bition fail  for  the  want  of  money.  Let  the  good 
work  go  on  in  the  several  states  with  the  just  feel- 
ing that  it  will  be  an  honor  to  assist  in  bearing  the 
burden. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. — The  topic  of  com- 
pulsory education  is  now  engaging  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  American  statesmen.  It  has  been  re- 
cently stated  by  competent  authority,  that  in  New 
England,  only  seven  per  cent,  of  all  the  inhabitants 
over  ten  years  of  age  are  unable  to  read  or  write, 
and  that  out  of  that  small  number  of  illiterates 
come  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  criminals.  A  power- 
ful argument  in  favor  of  education. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN. — The  first  col- 
lege proper,  in  all  appointments  and  powers,  for 
the  education  of  young  women,  was  opened  at 
Poughkeepsie,  Duchess  county,  New  York,  in 
September  1865.  It  is  known  as  Vassar  College, 
having  been  founded  by  MATIIEW  VASSAR,  who 
devoted  about  $800,000  to  that  object.  That  first 
college  for  women  has  had  successors  in  our 
country,  but  none  in  Europe  until  very  recently, 
when  one  was  opened  in  Rome,  Italy.  It  is  a  most 
cheering  sign  of  the  times,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
marvellous  one,  that  a  college  for  young  women 
should  have  been  first  opened  in  Europe,  in  that, 
until  lately,  centre  of  enforced  ignorance. 

THE  NEW  CHIEF  JUSTICE. — Chief  Justice  Waite 
was  duly  installed  as  the  successor  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  at  Washington  City,  on  the  4th  of 
March.  The  Supreme  Court  room  was  crowded 
with  distinguished  people  on  the  occasion.  Judge 
Waite  and  the  Associate  Justices  entered  the  room 
in  the  full  robes  of  office,  the  latter  taking  seats 
upon  the  bench,  the  former  sitting  near  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  the  clerk  of  the  court.  Justice  Clifford  pre- 
sided. He  directed  the  clerk  to  read  the  commis- 
sion of  Judge  Waite,  when  the  oath  was  adminis- 
tered by  Mr.  Middleton.  Then  the  Chief  Justice 
passed  round  and  took  his  official  seat  on  the 
bench.  The  title  of  that  body  now  is  "  The  Hon- 
orable the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 

KING  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. — The  politi- 
cal and  social  relations  of  the  people  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  with  those  of  our  country,  are  such, 
that  those  regions  seem  almost  like  a  part  of  our 
outlying  territory,  and  command  our  attention. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  King  Lunalilo  rlied. 
He  is  represented  as  having  been  a  popular,  liberal- 
minded  and  generous-hearted  monarch.  A  linger- 
ing pulmonary  disease  terminated  his  life,  in  the 
presence  of  his  father  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sons, native  and  foreign.  He  was  of  the  highest 
lineage  of  the  native  chiefs  of  the  islands,  and  was 
well  educated  in  the  common  English  branches. 
He  had  occupied  the  throne  only  a  little  more  than 
a  year.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  a  native,  who 


shall   be  elected   by  ballot  by  the   Legislative  As- 
sembly. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Queen  Emma,  of 
those  islands,  visited  this  country  and  Europe  a 
few  years  ago.  Immediately  an  the  death  of  the 
late  King,  she  issued  a  proclamation,  setting  forth 
that  it  was  the  request  of  that  monarch  that  she 
should  be  his  successor,  and  offering  herself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  throne.  A  native  prince  made  a 
similar  proclamation.  An  extraordinary  session  of 
the  Legislature  was  called,  the  result  of  which  was 
not  known  here  at  the  time  this  was  written. 

PENSIONS. — The  highest  amount  of  pension  paid 
by  our  government,  is  $50  a  month,  and  the  lowest, 
$2  a  month — the  latter  sum  for  the  loss  of  a  finger. 
The  widow  of  General  Jacob  Brown,  once  the 
General-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Army,  re- 
ceives the  sum  of  $50  a  month. 

RESTORATION  OF  CARPENTERS'  HALL. — The 
Carpenters'  Company  of  Philadelphia,  organized 
before  the  Revolution,  have  recently  restored  their 
Hall,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  condition  it  was 
in  when  it  was  hallowed  by  the  meeting  within  its 
walls,  of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  in  the 
autumn  of  1774.  There  was  heard  the  voice  of 
Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
invoking  the  favor  of  the  Most  High  in  strengthen- 
ing the  patriots  assembled  there,  in  the  great  work 
before  them.  That  was  the  initial  step  in  founding 
our  Republic.  It  is  fitting  that  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens  who  shall  visit 
Philadelphia  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position, shall  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  that 
Hall  in  its  primitive  features,  for,  next  to  Indepen- 
dence Hall,  it  is  the  most  noted  building,  historically 
considered,  in  this  country. 

During  a  greater  portion  of  the  time  since  the 
meeting  of  the  First  Congress,  Carpenters'  Hall  has 
been  used  for  purposes  of  business,  public  and  pri- 
vate. For  some  years  it  was  occupied  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia Library.  The  Provincial  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  met  there.  During  the  Revolution  it 
was  used  for  various  purposes ;  and  there  the  Conven- 
tion that  framed  the  National  Constitution,  held  its 
sessions.  The  United  States  Land  Office;  the 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  Custom-house  for  Phil- 
adelphia; a  Musical  society  and  Apprentices'  Li- 
brary;  Fuel-saving  Society  and  Society  for  the  Ed- 
ucation of  Children ;  the  Franklin  Institute ;  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania — for  all  of  these  the  Hall  has  been 
used.  For  nearly  twenty  years  it  was  used  as  an 
auction-room,  but  the  Carpenters'  Company  have 
resolved  to  withdraw  it  from  the  uses  of  commerce, 
and  devote  it  to  its  original  purposes.  The  build- 
ing is  very  substantially  built  of  brick  imported 
from  Europe,  and  presents  an  antique  appearance. 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. — A  par- 
agraph is  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  in 
which  it  is  asserted  that  the  Declaration  was  first 
copied  from  the  original  draft  by  an  Irishman 
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(Charles  Thomson,  who  was  secretary  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress) ;  that  it  was  first  read  to  the 
people  from  a  window  of  Independence  Hall  by 
an  Irishman  (Col.  John  Nixon),  and  that  it  was 
printed  by  an  Irishman  (John  Dunlap),  a  printer  in 
Philadelphia. 

Thomson  and  Nixon  were  natives  of  Ireland, 
and  so  was  Dunlap,  but  the  latter  did  not  first  print 
the  document.  It  was  not  printed  until  January, 
1777,  when  the  Congress  was  sitting  at  Baltimore, 
where  it  was  printed  by  Mary  Katharine  Goddard, 
who  managed  the  business  affairs,  at  that  time,  for 
her  brother  William  Goddard,  in  her  own  name, 
because  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

RELICS. — Father  Gartner  has  brought  .from 
Rome  a  collection  of  sacred  relics,  which  have 
been  inspected  and  approved  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Archbishop  'of  New  York.  The  Tablet,  the 
Archbishop's  organ,  recommends  that  they  shall  be 
placed  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  where  they  may 
"  become  an  object  of  universal  interest  in  America, 
and  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  faithful."  The 
Tablet  adds  : — "  The  Archbishop  gives  his  heartiest 
blessing  to  the  idea." 

SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS. — Dr.  Henry  Draper,  of 
the  New  York  University,  has  obtained  fine  photo- 
graphs of  diffraction  spectra  of  the  solar  light.  In 
the  finest  maps  drawn  by  hand,  by  Angstrom,  the 
relative  intensity  and  shading  of  the  lines  are  but 
partially  represented.  In  a  certain  portion  of  his 
spectrum,  Angstrom  shows  1 18  lines,  whilst  Draper's 
photograph  gives  293.  The  diffraction  plate  used 
by  Dr.  Draper,  was  prepared  by  that  skilful 
amateur  scientist,  Mr.  L.  M.  Rutherford,  of  New 
York,  whose  photographs  of  the  moon  are  among 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  art. 

THE  GREAT   RED   DRAGON. — Official  statistics 
show  that  the  great  fiery  dragon  ALCOHOL,  in  its 
varied  forms,   cost  the    inhabitants   of  the  United 
States,  during  the  year  1870,  the  enormous  sum  of 
$1,487,000,000,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  the  National  Debt.     The  following  is  the  result 
of  the  statistical  figures,  as  presented : — 
Foi  imported  and  domestic  distilled  and  spiri- 
tuous liquors, $1,344.000,000 

Brewed  and  fermented  liquors,      -  123,000.000 

Imported  wines, -          15,000,000 

Domestic  wines,  -  5,000,000 

$1,487,000,000 

In  view  of  these  statistics,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  quantity  of  distilled,  fermented  and  brewed 
liquors  drank  in  the  United  States  in  one  year 
was  sufficient  to  fill  a  canal  fotir  feet  deep,  four- 
teen feet  wide,  and  eighty  miles  long;  that  if 
all  the  drinkers  could  be  placed  in  a  procession 
five  abreast,  they  would  make  an  army  one  httn- 
dred  and  thirty  miles  in  length ;  that  if  those 
killed  by  the  intemperate  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
were  placed  in  that  army,  we  should  see  a  sui- 
cide at  every  Jive  miles,  and  five  hundred  fune- 
rals a  day;  that  if  all  the  places  where  intoxicating 


liquors  are  sold  were  placed  in  rows,  in  direct 
lines,  they  would  make  the  two  sides  of  a  street  one 
hundred  miles  in  length.  In  1870  there  were  spent 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  intoxicating  liquors, 
tJiirty  million  dollars,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York 
sixty  million  dollars.  The  meat  bill,  in  the  latter 
city,  during  that  time,  was  thirty  million  dollars, 
and  the  flour  bill  was  twenty-eight  million  dollars. 
There  were  sixty-five  thoitsand  arrests  for  intoxica- 
tion and  disorderly  conduct,  and  eighty  thousand 
persons  subject  to  the  care  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Charities  and  Corrections. 

THE  CENTENNIAL. — Slow  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  National  Congress  toward  affording 
aid  to  the  Centennial  project,  there  being  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  question,  Shall  it  be  a 
national  or  international  exhibition  ?  The  RECORD 
is  of  opinion  that  an  international  exhibition  should 
not  have  been  thought  of  at  the  beginning,  for  an  oc- 
casion so  peculiar.  It  is  to  celebrate  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  Republic,  and,  as  is 
usually  the  case  of  gatherings  on  the  occasion  of 
the  birth-day  of  an  individual,  the  immediate  par- 
ticipants in  the  ceremonies  should  be  the  family  re- 
lations and  friends.  A  few  outsiders  may  be  in- 
vited as  welcome  guests  only. 

The  exhibition  should  be  made  a  demonstration 
of  the  progress  of  our  Republic  during  the  first  one 
hundred  years  of  its  existence,  not  of  the  world's 
progress  during  that  period.  Every  article  there 
exhibited  should  be  an  American  production*  The 
whole  should  show  what  strides  in  invention,  in 
mechanics,  manufactures,  the  arts,  literature  and 
science  the  American  family  have  made  in  the 
course  of  a  century,  to  which  exhibition,  let  foreign 
rulers  and  statesmen,  and  soldiers,  and  citizens,  be 
freely  admitted.  Such  an  exhibition  would  be  far 
less  costly  than  an  international  one,  and  would 
more  strongly  enlist  the  sympathies  and  aid  of  our 
whole  people. 

It  is  true,  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  an  in- 
ternational show,  by  various  public  proceedings. 
On  the  5th  of  July,  1873,  the  Secretary  of  State 
sent  the  following  notice  to  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  nations : 

"The  President  indulges  the  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of will  be  pleased  to  notice  the  sub- 
ject, and  may  deem  it  proper  to  bring  the  exhibi- 
tion and  its  objects  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
that  country,  and  thus  encourage  their  co-operation 
in  the  proposed  celebration.  And  he  further  hopes 
that  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  exhibition  for 
the  interchange  of  national  sentiment  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  people  of  both  nations  may 
result  in  new  and  still  greater  advantages  to  science 
and  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  peace  and  friendship  which 
already  happily  subsist  between  the  Government 

and  the  people  of and  those  of  the  United 

States." 

This  was  accompanied  by  the  following  extracts 
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"  Third — A  cordial  invitation  is  hereby  ex- 
tended to  every  nation  of  the  earth  to  be  repre- 
sented by  its  arts,  industries,  progress  and  develop- 
ment. 

"  Fourth — A  formal  acceptance  of  this  invitation 
is  requested  previous  to  March  4,  1874. 

"  Fifth — Each  nation  accepting  this  invitation  is 
requested  to  appoint  a  commission,  through  which 
all  matters  pertaining  to  its  own  interest  shall  be 
conducted.  For  the  purpose  of  convenient  inter- 
course and  satisfactory  supervision,  it  is  especially 
desired  that  one  member  of  each  such  commission 
be  designated  to  reside  at  Philadelphia  until  the 
close  of  the  exposition. 

"  Sixth — The  privileges  of  exhibitors  can  be 
granted  only  to  citizens  of  countries  whose  Govern- 
ments have  formally  accepted  the  invitation  to  be 
represented,  and  have  appointed  the  aforementioned 
commission,  and  all  communications  must  be  made 
through  the  Governmental  commissions." 

The  invitation  has  been  accepted  by  several 
foreign  nations,  and  the  President  has  lately  urged 
upon  Congress,  in  a  message,  the  propriety  of  giv- 
ing to  the  enterprise  aid  from  the  National  Treas- 
ury, to  make  it  a  creditable  international  exhibi- 
tion. If  it  is  to  be  an  international  one,  such  aid 
should  be  promptly  given. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  experience  of  exhibit- 
ors at  Vienna  last  year,  will  deter  many  from  send- 
ing articles  beyond  the  Atlantic  for  exhibition,  and 
that  public  expectation,  on  that  point,  would  be 
disappointed.  The  RECORD  regards  as  of  little 
force  in  argument,  the  suggestion  that  Englishmen 
would  not  l>e  likely  to  assist  in  the  exhibition,  be- 
cause it  is  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
first  step  of  rebels  to  dismember  their  Empire.  The 
intelligent  Englishman  like  the  intelligent  Ameri- 
can of  to-day,  sees  no  cause  for  personal  ill-feeling 
on  account  of  these  transactions  in  the  last  century. 
They  never  appear  as  causes  for  ill-feeling  now, 
except  when  their  ghosts  are  called  up  by  some 
trading  demagogue. 

AMERICAN  INVENTIONS. — At  the  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  the  "  Franklin  Institute,"  in  Philadel- 
phia, a  speaker  claimed  for  Robert  Stephenson,  of 
England,  the  merit  of  having  invented  the  tubular 
system  of  steam-boilers,  whereupon  a  correspondent 
of  the  Philadelphia  '•  Public  Ledger,"  claims  that 
honor  for  Oliver  Evans,  an  American,  who,  in  order 
to  generate  high  steam  for  a  high  pressure  steam- 
engine,  used  the  tubular  boilers  "  before  Stephenson 
was  born,"  he  says.  "  That  system  was  adopted  by 
George  Stephenson,  Robert's  father,  for  locomotive 
engines,  but  Dr.  Lardner  gave  the  credit  of  the  in- 
vention to  another."  The  writer  making  the  claim 
for  Evans,  says : 

"  Oliver  Evans's  engine  is  the  only  one  adapted 
to  steam  travelling.  In  fact  he  held  that  form  of 
travelling  in  view  when  he  devised  it. 

"  The  railway  system  of  the  present  day  is  merely 
the  execution  of  Oliver  Evans's  plans,  devised  al- 
most a  century  ago.  And  to  those  plans  and  to  his 


efforts  the  same  can  be  traced  without  a  break  in 
the  chain.  So  completely  is  this  the  case,  that  in 
1830 — when  all  England  was  ringing  with  accounts 
of  the  then  recent  events  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway — the  '  Mechanics'  Magazine,' 
published  in  London,  (in  its  September  number), 
rising  superior  to  national  prejudice,  frankly  con- 
ceded to  '  Ol-iver  Evans,  an  American  citizen,'  the 
high  honors  which  so  many  Englishmen  were 
grasping  for." 

It  may  properly  be  added  that  so  early  as  1799, 
Evans  constructed  a  steam-carriage,  and  it  was  the 
first  steam-engine  constiucted  on  the  high -pressure 
principle.  He  proposed  to  run  his  steam-carriage 
on  level  railways,  but  not  finding-  sufficient  en- 
couragement among  his  countrymen,. he  abandoned 
the  idea  of  railway  travelling  by  steam,  patented 
his  engine  and  applied  it  to  mills,  of  which  he  was 
a  famous  constructor. 

BEQUEST  TO  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA.— The  late  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  -his  will,  dated  January,  1860,  gave  to 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Eliza  Gilpin,  the  power  to  devise 
the  sum  of  $100,000  of  his  estate,  in  equal  shares, 
to  the  "  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,"  the 
"  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,"  and  the 
"Historical  Society  of  Chicago."  Mrs.  Gilpin  died 
on  the  2d  of  February,  1874,  and  by  her  will  she 
has  so  devised  the  sum  of  $100,000. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION. — In  a 
graveyard  in  Montpelier,  in  Vermont,  is  a  granite 
obelisk  that  marks  the  grave  of  Colonel  Jonathan 
P.  Miller,  who  went  to  Greece  as  a  volunteer,  with 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  no\V  of  Boston,  to  help  that 
people  in  their  war  for  independence,  fifty  years 
ago.  He  distinguished  himself  in  that  war,  espe- 
cially in  the  siege  of  Mlssolonghi.  Lord  Byron, 
who  was  also  a  volunteer  in  that  war,  had  died  a 
few  months  before  young  Miller's  arrival  at  Misso- 
longhi.  The  latter  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  poet, 
and  he  purchased  the  sword  oMByron  from  the  family 
of  a  Greek  officer,  to  whom  he  had  given  it.  That 
officer  fell,  mortally  wounded,  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Colonel  Miller  brought  the  sword  home  with  hijp. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  lady  who  was  ex- 
posed to  the  awful  conflagration  that  laid  half  of 
Chicago  in  ashes.  She  escaped  with  only  a  small 
box,  a  shawl  thrown  over  her  head,  and  the  sword 
of  Byron.  Colonel  Miller  brought  home  with  him 
two  sons  of  Madame  Miltiades,  whose  husband 
claimed  a  lineal  descent  from  the  hero  of  Mara- 
thon, and  who  was  killed  on  the  same  field  with 
Marco  Bozzaris.  Those  sons  are  now  successful 
American  citizens. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. — Much  has  been  said 
and  written  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  but  nothing  more 
directly  to  the  point,  as  an  argument,  than  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  copied  from  a  paper  called  the 
"  FoTlorn  Hope,"  a  copy  of  which  has  been  kindly 
sent  to  the  RECORD  by  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Francis,  of 
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Newport,  R.  I.     It  was   published  in   New  York, 
and  dated  "Prison;  Saturday,  May  10,  1800": — 

"  On  PimisJunent.'1'' 

"  Society  has  no  right  to  punish  an  individual 
with  death.  No  government  can  either  give  or  in- 
sure the  life  of  a  subject ;  then  how  dare  they  de- 
prive him  of  it  ? 

"  It  is  permitted  to  every  man  to  form  his  own 
moral  system,  and  to  admit  or  reject  those  already 
formed,  notwithstanding  the  greater  number  have 
doubtless  a  right  to  take  heed  that  a  fault  of  prin- 
ciple, in  particular  individuals,  should  not  trouble 
the  general  repose — consequently  it  is  but  just  to 
force  some,  by  the  plurality  of  voices,  to  observe 
certain  reasonable  laws,  to  which,  if  they  refuse  to 
conform,  let  them  be  fined,  imprisoned,  banished, 
erased  from  the  list  of  citizens — but  not  out  of  the 
number  of  human  beings,  because  they  enjoyed 


that  privilege  before  they  acquired  the  rights  of 
citizens. 

"  Life  is  a  natural  blessing,  not  a  political  one. 
The  state  gives  a  man  civil  existence  ;  if  unworthy, 
it  doubtless  has  a  power  to  deprive  him  of  it,  but 
the  right  to  bereave  him  of  life  appertains  alone  to 
the  Creator  that  bestowed  it. 

"  Society  can  only  be  authorized  to  take  from  a 
man  what  it  gave  him,  when  he  ceases  to  deserve 
it.  But  man  should  not  assume  the  prerogatives  of 
Deity,  and  deprive  a  fellow-creature  of  his  natural 
existence." 

It  will  be  a  white  day  in  the  calendar  of  our  na 
tional  existence  when  the  last  statute  imposing  a 
death-penalty  shall  be  erased,  and  the  great  truth 
everywhere  practically  acknowledged  by  deeds, 
that  man  has  no  right  to  deprive  his  fellow-man  of 
that  which  he  cannot  restore  to  him. 


OBITUARY. 


CHARLES  SUMNER. 

On  the  afternoon. of  the  nih  of  March,  CHARLES 
SUMNER,  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Washington  City,  of  neu- 
ralgic affection  of  the  heart  and  slight  ossification 
of  the  vital  ducts.  He  had  entertained  friends  at 
dinner  the  day  before,  in  good  spirits,  but  had  felt 
premonitory  symptoms  of  the  fatal  attack  which  oc- 
curred toward  midnight.  He  suffered  intensely 
from  keen  pain,  and  began  to  lose  strength  from 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  nth. 

Mr.  Sumner  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1811,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1830.  He  was  educated  for  the  legal 
profession  at  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834.  The  late  Judge  Story 
was  his  tutor,  and  their  friendship  for  each  other 
was  warm  and  enduring.  Appointed  reporter  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  he  published 
three  volumes  of  the  decisions  of  Judge  Story.  He 
also  edited  a  quarterly  law  journal ;  was  lecturer  to 
the  students  of  the  law  school,  and,  at  one  time, 
had  temporary  charge  of  it.  The  chief  topics  of 
his  discourses  were  constitutional  law  and  the  law 
of  nations.  He  declined  professorships  in  that 
school  and  in  the  University  in  1836.  The  next 
year  he  went  to  Europe,  and  remained  until  1840, 
travelling  extensively  on  the  continent,  and  on  his 
return  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Sumner  was  a  "  Whig"  in  politics,  but  took 
no  active  part  in  public  life  until  1845,  when  he  de- 
livered a  powerful  oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  on 
"  The  Grandeur  of  Nations,"  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  war  system.  It  was  elicited  by  the 
course  of  the  national  administration  towards 


Mexico,  which  led  to  war  the  next  year.  The  ora- 
tion attracted  profound  attention  at  home  and 
abroad.  Others  on  like  themes  followed.  His 
anti-slavery  views  were  boldly  enunciated,  and 
these  led  to  his  separation  from  the  Whig  party,  and 
his  connection  with  the  Free-Soil  or  Anti-slavery 
party.  By  a  coalition  of  Free-Soilers  and  Demo- 
crats, in  1850,  Mr.  Sumner  was  elected  to  a  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr. 
Webster,  who  had  entered  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more.  That  election  was  publicly  celebrated  in 
many  places  by  the  Anti-slavery  party.  In  the  Se- 
nate, his  first  speech  was  against  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  postulate  that 
"  Freedom  is  national,  Slavery  is  sectional."  Upon 
that  postulate  he  planted  himself  firmly,  and  with 
unwavering  zeal  and  unflinching  courage  he  fought 
against  the  slave  system  until  he  saw  its  end  in 
1863. 

In  the  stirring  debates  in  the  Senate  on  Kansas, 
his  course  was  conspicuous  for  its  vehemence  in 
favor  of  human  rights  ;  and  his  speech,  which  was 
afterward  published,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Crime 
against  Kansas,"  greatly  incensed  representatives  in 
Congress  from  the  slave-labor  States.  One  of  them, 
Preston  S.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ap- 
proached Mr.  Sumner  whilst  he  sat  writing  at  his 
desk,  and  with  blows  from  a  gutta-percha  cane, 
felled  him  .to  the  floor  in  an  insensible  condition. 
From  the  effects  of  this  assault  Mr.  Sumner  never 
recovered.  That  shock  to  his  nervous  system  was 
felt,  in  its  effects,  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was 
probably  the  remote  cause  of  his  death.  He  spent 
much  time  abroad,  undergoing  severe  medical  treat- 
ment. Meanwhile  he  had  been  re-elected  to  the 
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Senate,  and  was  kept  there  by  his  constituents  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  When  he  resumed  his  duties 
in  that  body,  he  denounced  slavery  more  vehe- 
mently than  ever;  and  in  politics  he  was  one  of  the 
most  earnest  and  hard-working  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  party.  In  the  debates  when  ordi- 
nances of  secession  seemed  to  be  threatening  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  he  opposed  any  compromise 
as  only  a  mischievous  postponement  of  the  inevi- 
table struggle,  which  he  was  ready  to  meet  instantly. 
With  rare  tenacity  of  purpose  he  fought  the  battle 
through ;  and  since  the  war  ended,  he  was  foremost 
in  originating  and  advocating  measures  for  securing 
to  the  freedmen  those  civil  and  political  rights 
which  are  the  birth-rights  of  their  white  fellow- 
citizens, 

In  all  this  warfare  Mr.  Sumner  was  actuated  by 
a -deep-seated  and  powerfully-controlling  sense  of 
justice.  His  education,  tastes  and  habits  were  not 
naturally  in  sympathy  with  the  lowly,  as  indivi- 
viduals,  and,  therefore,  his  constant  advocacy  of 
their  rights  attests  his  sincerity.  No  man  ever 
passed  such  ordeals  of  temptation  in  public  life 
with  cleaner  hands.  He  has  left  behind  him  the 
record  of  a  moral  character  without  a  stain,  and  of 
a  public  reputation  without  just  reproach.  When 
passion  and  prejudice  shall  yield  to  reason  and  just 
appreciation,  the  whole  nation  will  doubtless  point 
to  the  life  and  labors  of  CHARLES  SUMNER  as  those 
of  a  model  American  citizen. 


MlLLARD  FlLLMORE. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  March,  the  thir- 
teenth President  of  the  United  States,  MlLLARD 
FILLMORE,  expired  at  his  residence  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  after  being  a  few  days  prostrated  by  paraly- 
sis. He  was  born  at  Summer  Hill,  Cayuga  county, 
New  York,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1800.  His  early 
education  was  confined  to  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic ;  and  in  that  then  sparsely-settled  region 
of  New  York  books  were  a  rarity  whilst  he  was 
a  boy. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  young  Fillmore 
was  sent  into  the  wilds  of  Livingston  county,  to 
learn  the  business  of  a  clothier,  but,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  he  returned  to  his  native  neigh- 
borhood, where  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wool- 
carder,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age.  Meanwhile  he  had  ob- 
tained much  knowledge  from  the  few  books  which, 
had  fallen  in  his  way.  The  wealthy  and  bene- 
volent Judge  WV>od,  of  Cayuga  county,  perceiving 
much  latent  talent  in  the  young  man,  furnished  hiai 
with  the  means  for  buying  his  time  of  his  master, 
and  for  acquiring  a  legal  education.  Unwilling  to 
become  too  great  a  burden  on  his  benefactor,  young 
Fillmore  taught  school  three  months  in  a  year,  to 
earn  a  little  money.  He  did  the  same  after  going 
to  Buffalo  to  complete  his  studies.  There  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823,  and  three  years  after- 
ward he  married  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Lemuel 


Powers,  who  bore  him  two  children.  He  was  soon 
admitted  as  attorney  and  counsellor  in  all  the 
courts  of  his  state,  and  rose  rapidly  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  Fillmore  began  political  life  in  1828,  when 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  As 
sembly,  by  the  Anti-Mason  party.  Although  in  a 
hopeless  political  minority,  his  influence  was  widely 
felt  because  of  his  good  judgment  and  integrity. 
Men  of  both  parties  in  the  Legislature  would  say 
of  a  measure,  "  If  Fillmore  says  it  is  right,  we  will 
vote  for  it."  Such  was  his  character  through  a 
long  life.  In  that  body  he  served  three  successive 
terms ;  and  a  portion  of  the  beneficent  act  for  the 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  was  drawn  by 
him,  and  its  passage  was  eloquently  urged  by  his 
voice  and  pen. 

In  1832  Mr.  Fillmore  was  elected  to  Congress  by 
the  party  opposed  to  General  Jackson.  He  served 
three  terms,  when,  in  1842,  he  declined  a  nomina- 
tion. He  was  a  courteous  and  conservative  oppo- 
nent of  slavery,  and  opposed  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  His  labors  in  that  body  were  incessant  and 
immense  ;  and  his  purity  of  character  commanded 
for  him  the  profound  respect  of  his  peers.  In  1843 
he  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor  of  the 
State '  of  New  York,  but  was  defeated  by  Silas 
Wright.  In  1847  he  was  elected  Controller  of  the 
State,  and  performed  the  duties  with  great  success 
and  fidelity. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1848 ;  and  when,  in  the  summer 
of  1850,  President  Taylor  died,  he  became  the 
General's  successor.  He  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent on  the  loth  of  July,  1850.  He  signed  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  and  did  all  in  his  pcwer,  as 
chief  magistrate,  to  enforce  the  law.  This  course 
made  him  unpopular  in  the  North  ;  but  it  must  be 
conceded,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken 
into  consideration,  that  the  general  policy  of  his 
administration  was  wise.  The  difficulties  with 
Cuba  on  account  of  filibustering  were  managed 
wisely ;  and  the  treaty  with  Japan,  which  he  pro- 
moted with  all  the  power  of  the  Government,  re- 
presented by  Commodore  Perry  and  his  fleet,  was 
an  act  of  vast  beneficence  to  the  world. 

At  the  close  of  his  administration  President  Fill- 
more  retired  to  private  life.  His  wife  and  daughter 
soon  afterward  died,  and  only  his  son  (now  a  law- 
yer in  Buffalo)  was  left  of  his  family.  In  1854  he 
travelled  in  Europe.  The  University  of  Oxford 
offered  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.,  but  he 
declined  it.  Whilst  he  was  abroad,  he  received  the 
nomination  for  President  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  "American  Party,"  which  he  accepted,  and  was 
defeated.  He  then  retired  wholly  from  public  life, 
and  made  his  residence  in  Buffalo.  In  February, 
1858,  he  married  Mrs.  Caroline  Mclntosh,  youngest 
daughter  of  Charles  Carmichael,  of  New  Jersey, 
who  survives  him. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  an  active  member  of  the  Buf- 
falo Historical  Society,  and  of  other  institutions  for 
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the  public  good.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him,  for  the  solid  virtues  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  good  citizenship.  He  was  buried 
with  imposing  public  ceremonials. 


JOSEPH  LANMAN. 

Rear-Admiral  JOSEPH  LANMAN,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  died  at  his  residence  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  on  the  I3th  of  March.  He  was  a 
native  of  that  State,  where  he  was  born  on  the  nth 
of  July,  1811.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midship- 
man in  1825,  and  two  years  later  was  attached  to 
the  Brazil  squadron.  In  1831  he  was  promoted 
to  Passed  Lieutenant,  and  in  1835  was  commis- 
sioned Lieutenant.  He  was  on  duty  in  the  Pacific 
in  1847,  where  he  was  sent  with  dispatches  from 
the  commander  of  the  squadron  there  to  the  autho- 
rities at  Washington  City.  In  1855,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Commander,  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
war-steamer  Michigan,  on  the  lakes,  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out  in  1861.  Then  he  was  appointed  to 
the-  command  of  the  Saranac  of  the  Pacific  Squad- 
ron. Commissioned  a  Commodore  in  1862,  he  be- 
came attached  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  in 
1863.  The  next  year  he  commanded  the  second 
division  of  Admiral  Porter's  squadron  in  both  at- 
tacks on  Fort  Fisher.  Late  in  1867  he  received  the 
commission  of  Rear  Admiral.  In  1869-70  he  was 
in  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron,  and 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  July,  1872. 


ISRAEL  DILLE. 

Judge  ISRAEL  DILLE,  of, the  legal  branch  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department,  died  suddenly  at 
his  residence  in  Washington  City,  on  Saturday 
night,  January  loth  1874,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  August,  1802,  at 
Dille's  bottom,  Jefferson  county,  in  the  North 
West  Territory,  now  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio. 
While  yet  an  infant  his  father  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  the  subject  of 
this  notice  attended  a  country  school  occasionally. 
When  about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
college  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  completed  his  education.  His  first  vocation  was 
that  of  a  school  teacher,  which  he  pursued  at  inter- 
vals, until  his  admission  to  the  Bar  (having  mean- 
while studied  law),  in  1825,  at  Lancaster,  Ohio. 
Not  long  thereafter  he  located  in  Newark,  Ohio, 
where  for  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  with  an  encouraging  degree 
of  success.  He  was  untiring  in  the  acquisition  of 
legal  lore,  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, laborious  as  a  student  of  Science,  Philo- 
sophy, and  Literature.  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Belles 
Lettres  Literature,  and  Speculative  Philosophy  were 
his  favorite  studies.  By  diligence  and  laborious 
investigation  he  acquired  such  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion as  is  possessed  by  comparatively  few  men.  So 


extensive  and  diversified  were  his  general  informa- 
tion and  knowledge,  that  he  had  few  equals. 
Withal,  he  was  communicative,  and  therefore  an 
instructive  and  valuable  companion.  Possessing 
those  qualities,  one  of  his  rare,  intelligence  and 
suavity  of  manner  could  not  fail  to  be  most  attrac- 
tive as  a  conversationalist,  and  most  charming  in 
social  intercourse.  He  was  a  liberal-minded  man 
— large-hearted,  public-spirited,  enterprising,  phi- 
lanthropic, always  foremost  in  aiding  whatever 
looked  to  the  advancement  of  material,  educational, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  interests.  He  was 
a  member  of  some  scientific  and  learned  associa- 
tions, and  wrote  largely  for  them  upon  topics  that 
interested  him,  and  also  as  a  newspaper  writer,  as 
a  pamphleteer,  and  as  a  contributor  to  the  Maga- 
zines and  Quarterly  Reviews. 

Judge  Dille  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in 
the  public  service  at  Washington  City.  I.  S. 


JOSEPH  HARRISON. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  Mechanics  and  Me- 
chanical Engineers  of  our  country,  JOSEPH  HARRI- 
SON, died  at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  on  Fri- 
day morning,  the  27th  of  March,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  that 
city,  where  he  was  born  on  the  2Oth  of  September, 
1810.  After  receiving  a  common  school  education, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  machinist,  and  served  with 
two  masters,  six  years  and  four  months,  in  the 
Kensington  District  of  Philadelphia.  So  skilful 
did  he  prove  himself  to  be,  that  he  was  made  fore- 
man at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  charge  of  thirty  men 
and  boys. 

In  the  establishment  of  Long  &  Norris,  Mr. 
Harrison  first  became  acquainted  with  the  business 
of  locomotive  building,  in  which  he  afterwards^  be- 
came so  famous.  There  he  soon  took  the  lead  of 
all  the  other  workmen,  and  he  assisted  in  another 
establishment  (in  which  he  was  a  business  partner) 
in  the  construction  of  a  locomotive  which  was  very 
famous  for  its  novelty  of  design  and  power  of  ex- 
ecution. This  was  followed  by  greater  improve- 
ments invented  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  the  fame  of 
his  work  spread  over  this  country  and  to  Europe. 
By  invitation  of  the  Russian  government,  Mr.  Har- 
rison went  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1843,  where,  in 
conjunction  with  Thomas  Winans,  of  Baltimore, 
he  made  a  contract,  under  .the  name  of  Eastwick, 
Harrison  &  Winans,  for  the  construction  of  loco- 
motives for  a  railway  400  miles  in  length,  between 
the-  Russian  capitol  and  Moscow.  The  contract 
amounted  to  $3,000,000.  The  work  was  done  in 
St.  Petersburg,  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Mr.  Harrison,  and  was  satisfactorily  completed 
short  of  the  time  agreed  upon.  The  firm  also 
made  other  contracts  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000. 
including  the  completion  of  the  great  iron  bridge 
over  the  Neva.  After  that,  these  mechanics  were 
sought  for  in  all  directions. 

After  his  return  home,  Mr.  Harrison  devoted  his 
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attention  to  the  construction  of  a  boiler  that  would 
not  explode,  and  the  "  Harrison  Boiler  "  is  the  evi- 
dence of  his  success.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  partly  finished  a  powerful  freight-engine  on  a 
new  plan.  He  had  amassed  a  large  fortune,  which 


he  used  as  a  Christian  gentleman  should  use  the 
gifts  of  his  Creator.  In  his  death,  his  family,  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  his  country  and  the 
world  lost  an  eminently  good  and  useful  man. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Lansing,  the  Capital  of  Michigan  ;  its  Advan- 
tages, Natural  and  Acquired,  as  a  Centre  of  Trade 
and  Manufactures  ;  showing  how  it  is  to  become 
the  Commercial  and  Financial,  as  we//  as  the  Polit- 
ical Capital  of  a  great  State.  Lansing ;  W.  S. 
George  &  Co.,  8vo.  pp.  39. — This  long  title  indi- 
cates the  contents  of  the  pamphlet.  The  growth 
of  this  city  in  the  forests  of  Michigan  is  a  notable 
marvel.  The  population  of  the  city  and  township 
in  1845,  or  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  was  88.  Five 
years  later  it  was  1229.  According  to  the  census 
of  1870,  the  population  was  then  over  6,000.  The 
city  was  9rganized  in  1859,  and  was  laid  out  on  a 
liberal  scale,  being  two  miles  in  length,  north  and 
south,  and  one  mile  in  width,  having  seven  main 
avenues  seven  rods  wide,  and  other  streets  five  rods 
wide.  Seven  and  a  half  squares  were  reserved  for 
public  purposes  in  addition  to  Capitol  Square,  in 
which,  last  October,  was  laid  the  corner-stone  of  an 
imposing  state  capitol,  to  be  erected  there.  The 
city  stands  on  Grand  river,  in  a  central  part  of  the 
state. 

Genealogical  Memorials  of  William  Bradford, 
the  Printer.  By  SAMUEL  S.  PURPLE,  M.  D.  New 
York.  Privately  printed. 

Genealogical  Azotes  of  the  Colden  Family  in  Ame- 
rica. By  EDWIN  R.  PURPLE,  Member  of  the  New 
York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  New 
York.  Privately  printed. 

These  monographs,  prepared  with  great  care 
from  all  sources  of  information,  are  reprinted  in 
the  best  manner  from  the  "  New  York  Genealogi- 
cal and  Biographical  Record,"  with  additions. 
Only  fifty  copies  of  each  have  been  printed  for  pri- 
vate circulation. 

William  Bradford  learned  the  art  of  printing 
with  Andrew  Sowle,  of  London,  who  was  intimate 
with  George  Fox,  a  shoemaker  of  Nottingham,  and 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers. 
Sowle  was  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  Bradford 
became  so,  and  married  Sowle's  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth. In  1685  he  received  a  recommendation  from 
several  Quakers  in  London,  as  "  a  sober  young 
man  who  comes  to  Pennsylvania  to  set  up  the  trade 
of  Printing  Friends'  Books,"  &c.  He  had  been  in 
the  province  before  this;  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  accompanied  William  Penn  in  the  ship  Welcome, 
in  1682. 

In  the  year  when  this  recommendation  was  given, 


Bradford  printed  an  almanac,  "  near  Philadelphia," 
in  which  lie  says  :  "  Hereby  understand  that  after 
great  Charge  and  Trouble  I  have  brought  that  great 
Art  and  Mystery  of  printing  into  this  part  of  Ame- 
rica." He  was  the  pioneer  printer,  not  only  in 
Pennsylvania  but  in  New  York,  to  which  city  he 
removed  in  1693,  where  he  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed Royal  Printer.  There  he  died  in  May, 
1752,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity  churchyard.  The 
original  tombstone,  set  up  at  the  head  of  his  grave, 
was  broken  when  the  present  Trinity  Church  edi- 
fice was  built,  and  another  was  put  in  its  place. 
The  old  one  is  in  the  custody  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  The  writer  of  this  Memorial 
detects,  by  the  best  te*t,  an  error  in  the  inscription 
on  the  stone,  which  makes  Bradford  about  three 
years  older  at  his  death  than  he  really  was. 

The  Colden  Family  in  America  was  founded  by 
Dr.  Cadwallader  Colden,  a  native  of  Ireland  (his 
mother  being  on  a  temporary  visit  there  from  Scot- 
land, at  the  time  of  his  birth),  who  came  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1710,  where  he  established  himself  as  a 
physician.  Five  years  afterward  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  where  he  married  Alice  Christy,  and 
brought  his  wife  to  Philadelphia  the  next  year. 
Governor  Hunter,  of  New  York,  invited  him  to 
settle  in  that  province,  which  he  did  in  1718,  in  an 
olfice  of  profit.  He  had  2000  acres  of  land  granted 
to  him  in  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  settled  in 
1728.  He  became  a  distinguished  philosopher  and 
naturalist,  a  member  of  the  King's  Council  in  New- 
York,  and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  at  a 
critical  period  in  its  history.  He  is  described  by 
the  author  of  this  memorial  as  "  in  stature  small 
and  high-shouldered,  of  a  dignified  aspect,  '  with  a 
strong  conformation  of  body  and  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution.' " 

This  memorial  also  contains  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Governor  Colden's  third  son,  Cadwallader, 
who  was  an  ardent  loyalist  during  the  Revolution. 
Both  memorials  contain  facts  of  interest  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  historians.  They 
are  valuable  contributions  to  our  history. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Directory.  Octavo.  Phila- 
delphia, Howard  Challen,  Publisher. — This  work 
embraces  a  classified  list  of  the  principal  houses 
engaged  in  the  Book  and  Stationery  trade  and 
kindred  branches.  It  serves  a  valuable  purpose, 
and  does  the  publisher  credit. 
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THE  LAST  REVOLUTIONARY  PENSIONER    IN  NEW  ENGLAND, 
AND  THE  LAST  BUT  ONE  UPON  THE  ROLLS. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
Maine  Historical  Society  on  the  igth  of  February, 
1874,  by  Hon.  JOSEPH  WILLIAMSON,  of  Belfast, 
Maine.  The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  Judge  Wil- 


ture  of  Mr.  Hutchings.      The  portrait  was  taken 
when  he  was  one  hundred  and  one  years  of  age  : 

A  PERSON  who  has  outlived  all  contem- 


liamson  for  the  accompanying  portrait  andsigna-     poraries  of  the  same  generation,  is  by  that 

Entered  according  to  Adi  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1874,  by   John    E.  Potter   &    Company,  in  the 
Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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reason  alone  distinguished.  But  when  his 
life  has  been  protracted  beyond  the  measure 
of  a  century,  and,  with  a  single  exception, 
he  stands  the  last  survivor  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  successful  struggle  .of  a 
great  nation  for  independence,  he  becomes 
a  subject  of  peculiar  interest. 

William  Hutchings,  a  native,  and  al- 
ways a  resident  of  Maine,  whose  death  oc- 
curred on  the  2d  day  of  May,  1866,  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  one  years,  six 
months,  and  twenty-six  days,  was  born  at 
York,  October  6th,  1764.  Lemuel  Cook, 
of  Clarendon,  New  York,  the  last  Revo- 
lutionary pensioner,  survived  him  only 
eighteen  days,  having  died  on  the  2oth 
day  of  May,  1866,  aged  one  hundred 
and  two  years.1  Charles  Hutchings,  the 
father  of  William,  was  also  a  native  of 
York,  and  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-one.  When  his  son  was  four  years 
old,  the  family  removed  to  Penobscot, 
then  called  Plantation  No.  3,  and  subse- 
quently included  in  the  town  of  Castine. 
Here,  on  the  same  farm  which  his  descend- 
ants now  occupy,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
continued  to  reside,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  interval,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Dwelling  in  sight  of  Bagaduce, 
he  witnessed  all  tlje  events  connected  with 
the  siege  of  that  famous  locality,  during 
the  summer  of  1779.  When  all  the  sur- 
rounding inhabitants  were  compelled  by 
the  British  to  assist  in  constructing  the 
fortifications,  he  was  among'  them,  and 
aided  in  dragging  to  the  heights  of  the 
peninsula,  the  first  stick  of  timber  which 
was  used  in  the  principal  bastion  of  Fort 
George.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
American  fleet,  his  father,  who  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  obliged  to  abandon  his  property, 
and  escape  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  found 
refuge  in  the  town  of  Newcastle,  where  he 
remained  until  the  war  terminated.  While 
residing  there,  he  permitted  his  son,  then 
but  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  a  man  in  size, 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
The  declaration  of  the  latter,  on  file  in 
the  Pension  Department  in  Washington, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  pen- 

1  See  RECORD,  vol.  II.,  p.  357. 


sion,  states  that  he  enlisted  in  a  regiment 
of  Massachusetts  militia,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Samuel  McCobb,  in  the  company 
of  Captain  Benjamin  Lemont ;  that  he 
was  mustered  in  at  Newcastle,  in  the 
spring  of  1780,  or  1781,  as  a  volunteer, 
for  six  months,  and  served  a  little  more 
than  that  term,  being  discharged  about 
Christmas  of  the  same  year.  That  he 
joined  the  regiment  at  a  place  called 
Cox's  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ken 
nebec  river,  where  he  was  stationed  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  service,  and  was 
there  discharged ;  that  he  was  born  in 
York,  in  the  year  1764,  and  that  he  has  no 
written  discharge.  This  declaration  is 
dated  September  26th  1832,  when  he  was 
sixty-eight  years  old,  and  is  supported  *by 
the  affidavit  of  his  father.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Mason,  of  Castine,  a  respected  clergy 
man,  is  referred  to  as  a  neighbor  who 
could  testify  to  the  good  character  of  the 
applicant.  Upon  this  evidence,  an  annual 
pension  of  twenty-one  dollars  and  sixty- 
six  cents  was  granted  ;  the  highest  amount 
then  allowed  to  full-pay  privates  being 
only  one  hundred  dollars.  Subsequent 
acts  of  Congress  increased  this  pittance. 
In  1865,  an  annual,  gratuity  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars  was  voted  to  each  of  the  five 
Revolutionary  soldiers  supposed  to  be 
living.  Only  four  of  the  number  survived 
to  receive  this  special  recognition  of  their 
patriotic  services.  Two  of  these  died 
within  the  year,  leaving  Lemuel  Cook,  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  William  Hutchings. 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Mr. 
Hutchings  returned  to  Penobscot,  and  re- 
mained there  until  his  death.  Farming  and 
lumbering  constituted  his  principal  occu- 
pation, although  for  a  time  he  commanded 
a  coasting  vessel.  The  last  vocation  con- 
ferred the  title  of  captain,  which  many 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  his  military 
career.  During  a  period  of  nearly  the 
allotted  age  of  man,  he  was  a  devout  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
For  many  years  before  the  close  of  his  life 
he  advocated  and  professed  total  absti- 
nence from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  He 
lived  to  see  three  generations  of  his  pos- 
terity occupy  positions  of  honor  and  es- 
teem. Eliakim  Hutchings,  his  son,  was  a 
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soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  partici- 
pated in  several  battles.  A  grandson,  by 
the  same  name,  served  faithfully  for  three 
years  of  the  recent  Rebellion,  being  wound- 
ed before  Richmond,  and  several  of  his 
great-grandsons  were  volunteers  in  Maine 
regiments.  At  the  commencement  of  our 
civil  conflict,  Mr.  Hutchings  took  a  de- 
cided stand  in  favor  of  maintaining  at  all 
hazard,  the  supremacy  of  the  Union.  It 
was  his  earnest  wish  that  he  might  be 
spared  to  see  the  complete  restoration  of 
the  country,  and  that  wish  was  granted. 

In  1865,  when  over  one  hundred  years 
old,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Bangor  to  join  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  in 
that  city.  A  revenue  cutter  was  detailed 
for  his  conveyance,  and  as  he  passed  up 
the  Penobscot  river  the  guns  of  Fort  Knox 
fired  a  salute  of  welcome.  The  ovation 
which  was  bestowed  on  the  occasion  ex- 
ceeded that  ever  before  given  to  any  per- 
son in  the  state.  Multitudes  rushed  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  old  man,  and  the 
sincere  and  grateful  plaudits  which  con- 
stantly greeted  him,  as,  surrounded  by  a 
guard  of  honor,  he  was  escorted  through 
the  streets,  constituted  the  marked  feature 
of  the  day.  His  strength  and  power  of 
endurance  under  the  excitement  were  re- 
markable. At  the  close  of  the  oration, 
which  was  delivered  by  Senator  Hamlin, 
he  responded  at  some  length  to  a  toast. 
"My  friends  told  me,"  he  said,  "that 
the  effort  to  be  here  might  cause  my  death, 
but  I  thought  I  could  never  die  any  better 
than  by  celebrating  the  glorious  Fourth." 

The  mental  faculties  of  Mr.  Hutchings 
were  retained  up  to  and  during  his  final 
sickness,  which  was  of  short  duration.  On 
Sunday,  April  29th,  1866,  signs  of  disso- 
lution became  manifest,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing Thursday  noon,  in  full  consciousness 
of  his  approaching  end, 

"  Like  a  clock  worn  out  with  eating  time, 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still." 

Funeral  services  took  place  on  Monday, 
May  yth,  from  the  homestead  in  Penob- 
scot, and  were  attended  by  a  large  con- 
course of  people.  Of  his  descendants,  who 


are  counted  by  thousands  and  comprise 
five  generations,  many  were  present.  Mr. 
Hutchings  had  selected  a  text  for  the  oc- 
casion from  Matthew  xxii.  40,  "On  these 
two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets,"  from  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Plummer,  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  preached  an  appropriate  discourse. 

Following  the  sermon,  a  brief  address 
was  made  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Ives,  of 
Castine.  "The  first  thought  which  sug- 
gests itself,"  he  remarked,  "  is  this — that 
the  last  link  that  connects  us  with  the  dis- 
tant past  has  been  sundered.  In  previous 
years,  but  less  frequently  as  time  has  run 
on,  we  have  met  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution.  Of  late,  William  Hutchings 
has  been  the  only  representative  in  New 
England  of  that  honored  band.  His  were 
the  only  living  lips  that  could  tell  us  from 
what  they  personally  knew  of  those  times 
which  tried  men's  souls.  He  alone  re- 
mained of  the  men  who  heard  the  whistle 
of  the  bullet  on  those  battle-fields.  And 
now  those  lips  are  sealed ;  that  witness  is 
dead.  For  the  future,  we  can  learn  the 
facts  of  those  times  only  as  recorded  in 
history — no  more,  as  told  in  narrative. 
He  was  an  old  man  when  most  of  us  were 
born.  His  life  goes  far  back  into  the  past. 
When  he  was  a  child  the  man  was  still 
living  who  had  conversed  with  the  survi- 
vors of  the  May  Flower.  When  he  was  a 
child  the  man  was  living  who  had  heard 
the  soldiers  of  Oliver  Cromwell  rehearse 
the  story  of  his  battles.  Nineteen  such 
lives  will  take  us  back  to  the  time  when 
the  form  of  the  Son  of  God  was  seen  on 
earth  ! 

' '  He  was  thirty-six  years  old  when 
Washington  died.  He  had  passed  the  me- 
ridian of  life  when  Napoleon  assumed  the 
crown  as  Emperor  of  France.  The  French 
Revolution,  the  successive  changes  which 
have  since  passed  over  that  country,  over 
Europe  and  the  Continent,  have  transpired 
as  if  under  his  eye.  In  his  early  life,  he 
might  have  heard  Whitefield  preach.  He 
had  nearly  reached  adult  age  when  Wes- 
ley, whose  name  he  loved,  was  in  his 
prime."1 

1  Bangor  "  Whig  and  Courier." 
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One  of  the  last  requests  of  Mr.  Hutch- 
ings  was  that  the  American  flag  should 
cover  his  remains,  and  be  unfurled  at  his 
burial.  This  was  done,  and  in  the  still- 
ness of  a  bright  spring  afternoon,  in  the 
midst  of  an  assembled  multitude,  upon  the 


farm  which  for  nearly  a  century  had  been 
his  home,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  old 
hero  was  removed  from  earthly  sight, 
while  the  stars  and  stripes  he  had  so  long 
honored  floated  above  his  grave. 


ThE  SOUTH  SEA  SURVEYING  AND  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 


In  kind  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Editor 
of  the  RECORD,  the  following  outline  history  of 
the  United  States  South  Sea  Surveying  and  Ex- 
ploring Expedition  has  been  prepared  for  its 
pages,  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Peale,  the  last  surviving 
child  of  the  eminent  painter,  Charles  Wilson 
Peale : 

The  South  Sea  Surveying  and  Exploring 
Expedition.  Its  origin,  organization, 
equipment,  purposes,  results  and  termi- 
nation. 

BY  TITIAN    RAMSAY  PEALE. 

SOME  few  persons  now  living,  may  re- 
member a  remarkable  theory  of  the  earth, 
promulgated  by  Captain  Symmes,  of  the 
United  States  Army.  He  wanted  to  prove 
that  the  earth  was  formed  in  several  con- 
centric spheres,  with  polar  openings. 
Many  of  the  newspapers  about  the  year 
1820,  called  attention  to,  and  were  opened 
to  the  discussion  of  the  theory ;  courses  of 
lectures  were  delivered  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  on  the  subject.  Ohio  was 
the  cradle  of  Symmes*  s  theory,  and  John 
N.  Reynolds  its  nurse.  This  gentleman  can- 
vassed the  country,  and  by  industrious 
writing,  and  lecturing,  his  efforts  at  last 
gained  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  an 
expedition  was  proposed  to  test  the  truth 
of  the  hypothesis.1  The  United  States 
sloop  of  war  Peacock  was  fitted  out  for 
the  purpose,  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  more  practical  interests  to  the 

1  Address  on  the  subject  of  a  Surveying  and  Ex- 
ploring Expedition  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  South 
Seas,  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  on 
the  evening  of  April  3,  1836,  by  J.  N.  Reynolds, 
with  correspondence  and  documents.     New  York, 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  1836. 

2  A  Voyage    round   the  World,  including   an 


people  in  the  seal  and  whale  fisheries  of 
the  Antarctic  regions  of  the  earth. 

The  preparations  were  made  in  1828-9, 
and  the  command  was  given  to  Captain 
Ap  Catesby  Jones,  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  The  expedition  did  not  sail ;  a 
store  ship  was  found  necessary,  and  some 
other  equipments  were  required,  which 
Congress  did  not  approve.  So  the  matter 
was  dropped,  Symmes' s  internal  regions 
were  forgotten,  and  to  this  day  their  portals 
have  remained  locked  to  man. 

The  United  States  ship  Peacock  made 
two  voyages  to  the  East  Indies  and  around 
the  world,  which  have  been  made  very  in- 
teresting and  profitable  to  the  country, 
by  the  published  journals  of  Dr.  W.  S. 
W.  Ruschenberger.  She  was  not,  how- 
ever, sent  to  approach  either  of  the  poles 
of  the  earth.'2 

Mr.  Reynolds  and  his  friends  were  not 
discouraged,  but  tried  private  enterprise, 
and  succeeded  in  interesting  parties  who 
fitted  out  two  brigs  (the  Annawan  and 
SerapK}^  to  cruise  south,  the  product  from 
sealing  being  expected  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  voyage.  Dr.  James  Eights,  of  Albany, 
T.  F.  Wafson,  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  I  be- 
lieve, went  on  the  voyage.  It  was  reported 
to  be  a  failure.3 

The  concentrical  spheres  of  the  earth 
having  sunk  out  of  sight  and  memory, 
Commodore  Jones  and  his  friends  in  Con- 
Embassy  to  Muscat  and  Siam,  in  1836  and  1837,  by 
W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  M.  D.,  &c.,  Author  of 
Three  Years  in  the  Pacific.  Philadelphia,  1838. 
Carey,  Lea&  Blanchard. 

3  See  Doc.  147,  H.  R.,  25th  Congress,  2d  Ses- 
sion, p.  2.  Letter  from  Captain  Fanning  to  Secre- 
tary United  States  Navy,  June  19,  1836. 
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gress  were  convinced  that  a  South  Sea 
Surveying  and  Exploring  Expedition  had 
become  a  necessity  to  our  national  reputa- 
tion. It  was  replanned  ;  a  frigate  and  two 
brigs  were  required,  with  a  store-ship. 
Appropriations  were  made ;  the  frigate 
Macedonian  was  fitted  out ;  the  two  brigs 
were  built,  also  a  store-ship,  the  Relief, 
and  Commodore  Ap  Catesby  Jones  was 
again  selected  for  the  c'ommand.  He 
wanted  the  selection  of  his  officers,  and  a 
scientific  corps  of  five  or  six  persons. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
(Andrew  Jackson),  and  his  cabinet,  began 
now  to  see  that  the  nation  was  committed 
for  an  exploring  expedition  of  some  sort. 
But  Whether  it  should  be  for  the  discovery 
of  new  lands,  hydrography,  or  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  commerce,  was  the  ques- 
tion. A  grave  one  for  the  character  of 
the  nation. 

Overtures  were  made  to  various  learned 
and  scientific  bodies,  to  suggest  matters 
for  observation,  means  to  carry  out  the 
observations,  and  persons  of  suitable  scien- 
tific ability  for  appointment.  These  over- 
tures were  cheerfully  and  promptly  re- 
sponded to  by  the  most  intelligent  men  of 
our  country,  through  the  most  learned 
societies,  and  their  reports  formed  the 
basis  for  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the 
Navy  Department  to  Commodore  Jones, 
dated  November  Qth  1837. 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  selected 
as  bearer  of  some  of  these  papers  to  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  who  expressed  pleasure  and 
approbation  of  their  contents,  saying  also, 
he  'was  relieved  from  many  perplexities. 
He  informed  me  that  I  would  be  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Scientific  Corps 
for  the  squadron,  then  fitting  out  at  New 
York.  Being  selected  for  known  fitness 
for  carrying  out,  in  addition  to  my  other 
duties,  one  of  the  views  entertained  by 
the  government,  regarding  the  legacy  of 
an  English  gentleman,  James  Smithson, 
who  had  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  United  States  to  found  an  institution 
for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, which  seemed  to  indicate  the 
foundation  of  a  museum,  my  previous 
experience  in  exploration  of  the  Rocky 


Mountain  regions  under  Major  Long, 
my  knowledge  as  a  collector,  naturalist, 
and  draughtsman,  &c.,  pre-eminently  fit- 
ting me  for  the  service.  No  specific  orders 
concerning  the  Smithson  Fund  could  be 
given  me,  because  the  money  had  not  been 
received,  but  the  Hon.  Richard  Rush  had 
been,  or  was  to  be  sent  to  England  to  re- 
ceive it.  It  was,  however,  determined  for 
the  credit  of  the  country,  to  meet  Mr. 
Smithson's  bequest  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and 
with  scientific  material,  equal  in  value  to 
the  money,  should  Congress  accept  it;  and 
further,  I  was  expected  to  use  all  my  en- 
ergies in  forwarding  this  object,  with  the 
assurance  of  being  sustained  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  my  efforts. 

The.  appointments  to  the  Scientific 
Corps  were  made  in  December,  1836,  in 
so  liberal  a  manner,  that  the  vessels  of 
the  squadron  could  not  be  made  to  afford 
the  necessary  accommodations.  The  or- 
ganization and  allotment  of  specific  duties 
to  each  member  was  a  source  of  anxiety 
and  trouble.  Mr.  Reynolds  had  a  dif- 
ference with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  appealed  to  the  public  papers  about 
his  appointment  as  journalist  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

With  the  increased  number  of  persons, 
their  stores  and  instruments,  an  increase 
of  expenses  followed,  and  were  reported 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Congress 
to  be  about  one  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars,  without  a  prospect  of  the  sailing 
of  a  ship.  The  Scientific  Corps,  although 
appointed  in  December  1836,  were  not  al- 
lowed pay  until  July  4th  1837,  and  of 
course  suffered  inconvenience  in  being 
thrown  out  of  their  regular  pursuits,  oc- 
casioning some  discontent.1  So  matters 

1  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  official  com 
munication : 

Navy  Department, 
2%th  December,  1836. 

Sir: 

You  are  hereby  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Scientific  Corps  to  be  attached  to  the  South  Sea 
Surveying  and  Exploring  Expedition,  now  being 
fitted  out  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  i8th  of 
January  last. 

Your  compensation  will  be  at  the  rate  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  one  ra- 
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remained  until  apparent  order  was  restored 
by  the  instructions  to  Commodore  Jones, 
dated  November  gth  1837,  an  extract  of 
which  is  here  given  : — 

"  The  following  organization  and  distribution  of 
labors  of  the  Scientific  Corps  under  your  superin- 
tendence and  direction  have  been  adopted  : — 

"  Lieutenant  James  Glyn  is  charged  with  the 
geographical  and  hydrographical  surveys,  in  which 
he  will  receive  the  aid  of  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury, 
of  Dr.  James  Eights,  of  Mr.  R.  Hoyle  as  draughts- 
man, and  Midshipman  Joseph  A.  Underwood  as 
assistant  draughtsman.  The  Astronomical  De- 
partment is  committed  to  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury, 
to  be  assisted  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Johnson.  Professor 
James  D.  Dana  will  take  charge  of  the  subject  of 
geology  and  mineralogy.  Dr.  Asa  Gray  will  take 
charge  of  the  subject  of  botany,  with  Mr.  William 
Rich  as  assistant  botanist,  and  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Agate 
as  drawer  and  painter  of  botanical  subjects. 

"  To  Dr.  Walter  R.  Johnson  is  assigned  the  De- 
partment of  Physics,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  promotion  of  the  scientific  objects  of 
the  expedition.  He  will  particularly  attend  to  all 
subjects  of  meteorology,  and  to  the  phenomena  of 
light,  heat,  magnetism  and  gravitation,  as  applied 
to  the  earth,  ocean,  or  atmosphere,  and  to  other 
subjects  of  science  immediately  connected  with 
these. 

"  Of  the  different  parts  of  Zoology,  the  follow- 
ing arrangement  is  made,  in  which  the  terms  of 
art  used  are  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  indicated  by 
the  latest  and  best  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  referred  to,  and  whose  works  you  will  have 
with  you. 

"  To  Mr.  Titian  R.  Peale,  are  assigned  the  sub- 
jects of  Mammalogy  and  Ornithology. 

"To  Mr..  Charles  Pickering  the  subjects  of 
Ichthyology  and  Herpetology. 

"  To  Mr.  John  W.  Randal  the  subject  of  En- 
tomology, with  the  Crustacea. 

"  To  Mr.  Joseph  Couthony  the  subjects  of  Mala- 
cology, Conchology  and  Actinology. 

"  To  Dr.  Reynel  Coates  the  subjects  of  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  and  Helminthology. 

"  To  Dr.  James  Eights,  the  subject  of  Organic 
Remains. 

"  Mr.  Horatio  E.  Hale  will  perform  the  duty  of 
Philologist  to  the  expedition.  He  will  carefully 
investigate  the  languages  of  the  natives  of  the 
Islands  and  Countries  you  may  visit,  and  collect  as 
large  vocabularies  of  the  same  as  your  opportunities 
will  permit. 

tion  per  day,  while  on  duty  under  the  direction  of 
this  Department.  Your  allowances  for  travelling 
will  be  the  same  as  those  made  to  officers  of  the 
Navy.  I  am  very  respectfully,  &c., 

(Signed)  MARLON  DICKERSON. 

TITIAN  R.  PEALE,  Esq., 
Philadelphia. 


"  Chaplain  Walter  Colton  will  act  as  Librarian 
to  the  Expedition,  and  is  charged  with  the  duties 
of  writing  a  history  of  the  voyage,  embracing  des- 
criptions of  the  countries  that  may  be  visited,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  their  antiqui- 
ties, religion  and  laws. 

"  Mr.  J.  Drayton,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam McMurtrie,  is  charged  with  the  duties  of 
Draughtsman  and  Painter  for  all  subjects  of 
Zoology. 

"  Mr.  Edward  H.  Darley  is  charged  with  the 
duties  of  Portrait  painter,  and  painter  of  groups 
and  sketches,  such  as  may  be  wanted  for  the  history 
of  the  voygage,  or  for  any  branch  of  science  con- 
nected with  the  same. 

"  Mr.  Raphael  Hoyle,  as  Landscape  painter  to 
the  expedition,  will  furnish  such  paintings  and 
drawings  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Geographical 
and  Hydrographical  surveys,  and  for  embellishing 
the  history  of  the  voyage,  or  any  subject  of  science 
illustrating  the  same. 

"  It  is  expected  and  required  that  the  gentlemen 
whose  duties  are  herein  prescribed,  shall,  as  far  as 
their  leisure  and  abilities  will  permit,  and  when 
invited,  assist  their  associates  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  those  who  may  be  sick  or  absent. 

"  Mr.  William  McGuigan  will  perform  the  duties 
of  Taxidermist,  and  such  other  duties  in  aid  of  the 
Zoological  Department  as  may  be  required  of  him. 

"  Mr.  William  M.  Snider,  as  Machinist,  is 
charged  with  adjustment  and  repair  of  the  instru- 
ments to  be  employed,  and  with  the  construction 
of  such  as  may  be  required.  He  will  also  take 
charge  of  the  instruments  as  he  may  be  directed  by 
the  Commander. 

"  As  a  guide  to  yourself  and  the  Scientific  Corps, 
for  attaining  the  great  objects  of  the  expedition,  I  re- 
fer you  to  the  annexed  copies  of  a  report  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, of  October  1836 ;  of  a  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  East  India  Marine  Society  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, of  the  3d  November  1836;  and  of  a 
communication  from  the  Naval  Lyceum  of  New 
York,  of  the  29th  November  last ;  all  which,  so  far 
as  they  accord  with  the  views  herein  expressed,  I 
wish  to  be  considered  as  embraced  in  the  instruc- 
tions, and  respected  accordingly. 

"  I   have    to  request   that    the  attention  of   the 
Scientfic    Corps   be    particularly   invited  to    these 
papers,  and  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  make 
memorandums  and  extracts  from  the  same. 
"  I  am  with  great  respect, 

your  obedient  servant, 
"  (Signed)         MAHLON  DICKERSON." 

The  scientific  corps  originally  proposed 
was  to  consist  of  six  persons,  now  in- 
creased, as  shown  above,  to  twenty-one. 
The  number  was  still  thought  insufficient. 
J.  N.  Reynolds  was  left  out,  disappointed 
in  his  hopes  to  be  journalist  of  the  voyage. 
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Lieutenant  Wilkes,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Europe  to  purchase  books  and  instruments, 
wanted  to  command  one  of  the  brigs,  and 
also  to  be  astronomer  and  hydrographer, 
but  was  opposed  by  Commodore  Jones, 
who  thought  a  naval  command  inconsist- 
ent with  scientific  duties.  The  disputes 
got  into  the  newspapers,  and  now  might 
amuse  the  reader,  but  are  better  consigned 
to  oblivion.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Commodore  Jones,  Lieutenants  Wilkes  and 
Slidell,  with  Professor  Johnson,  and  J.  N. 
Reynolds,  all  took  parts  in  efforts  to  pro- 
cure favor  in  public  opinion,  and  soon  pro- 
duced a  state  of  affairs  discreditable  to  the 
service  and  requiring  a  suppression.  The 
expedition  was  disbanded,  officers  and 
scientific  corps  alike  dispersed  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  await  further  orders, 
leaving  the  vessels  in-  the  harbor  of  New 
York. 

Many  propositions  were  made  for  reor- 
ganization. The  command  was  offered  to 
most  of  the  senior  officers  of  the  Navy, 
who  declined  for  various  reasons,  until 
finally  other  vessels  were  selected,  and  two 
sloops  of  war,  the  Vin'cmtes  and  Peacock, 
were  fitted  out,  with  the  brig  Porpoise,  be- 
sides the  schooners  Flying- Fish  and  Sea 
Gull,  as  tenders,  with  the  store-ship  Relief; 
composing  a  squadron  of  six  vessels.1 

The  personal  organization  was  remod- 
elled, and  concentrated  at  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  following  order  issued  : — 

"  Extract  of  instructions  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, to  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes,  Commanding 
Exploring  Expedition,  dated  nth  August  1838. 

"  Although  the  primary  object  of  the  expedition 
is  the  promotion  of  the  great  interest  of  Commerce 
and  Navigation,  yet  you  will  take  all  occasion,  not 
incompatible  with  the  great  purpose  of  your  under- 
taking to  extend  the  bounds  of  science  and  promote 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  For  the  more  suc- 
cessful attainment  of  these,  a  corps  of  scientific 
gentlemen,  consisting  of  the  following  persons, 
will  accompany  the  expedition,  and  are  placed  un- 
der your  direction  :  Mr.  Hale,  Philologist ;  Mr, 
Pickering,  Naturalist;  Mr.  Peale,  Naturalist; 
Mr.  Couthony,  Conchologist ;  Mr.  Dana,  Mineralo- 
gist ;  Mr.  Rich,  Botanist;  Mr.  Drayton,  Drattghts- 


1  See  Message  of  the  President.    Doc.  No.   147, 
H.  R.,  25th  Congress,  2d  session. 


man ;    Mr.  Agate,   Draughtsman ;  Mr.   Bracken- 
ridge,  Horticulturist. 

"  The  Hydrography  and  Geography  of  the 
various  seas  and  countries  you  may  visit  in  the 
route  pointed  out  to  you  in  the  preceding  instruc- 
tions, will  occupy  your  special  attention,  and  all  the 
researches  connected  with  them,  as  well  as  with  As- 
tronomy, Terrestrial  Magnetism,  and  Meteorology, 
are  confided  exclusively  to  the  officers  of  the  Navy, 
on  whose  zeal  and  talents  the  Department  con- 
fidently relies,  for  such  results  as  will  enable  future 
navigators  to  pass  over  the  track  traversed  by  your 
vessels  without  fear,  and  without  danger. 

"  No  special  directions  are  thought  necessary  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  scientific  re- 
searches and  experiments  which  you  are  enjoined 
to  prosecute,  nor  is  it  intended  to  limit  the  members 
of  the  corps  each  to  his  own  particular  science. 
All  are  expected  to  co-operate  harmoniously  in. 
those  kindred  pursuits  whose  equal  dignity  and 
usefulness  should  insure  equal  ardor  and  industry, 
in  extending  their  bounds  and  verifying  their 
principles. 

"  As  guides  to  yourself  and  the  Scientific  Corps, 
the  Department  would,  however,  direct  your  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  learned  and  comprehensive 
report  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of 
Philadelphia;  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
East  India  Marine  Society  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
and  a  communication  from  the  Naval  Lyceum  of 
New  York,  which  accompany,  and  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  forming  a  part  of  these  instructions,  so 
far  as  they  accord  with  the  primary  objects  of  the 
expedition  and  its  present  organization. 

"  You  will  therefore  allow  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Scientific  Corps  the  perusal  of  these  valuable  docu- 
ments, and  permit  them  to  copy  such  portions  as 
they  may  think  proper. 

"  The  Russian  Vice-Admiral  Kruizenstern  has 
transmitted  to  the  Department  memoranda  relating 
to  the  objects  of  this  expedition,  together  with  the 
most  approved  charts  of  his  Atlas  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  with  explanations,  in  three  volumes.  These 
are  also  confided  to  your  care  ;  and  it  is  not  doubted 
that  the  friendly  contributions  of  this  distinguished 
navigator  will  essentially  contribute  to  the  success 
of  an  enterprise  in  which  he  takes  so  deep  an 
interest. 

"  You  will  prohibit  all  those  under  your  com 
mand  fi-om  furnishing  any  person  not  belonging  to 
the  expedition,  with  copies  of  any  journal,  chart, 
plan,  memorandum,  specimen  drawing,  printing  or 
information  of  any  kind,  which  has  reference  to 
the  objects  or  proceedings  of  the  expedition. 

"  It  being  considered  highly  important  that  no 
journal  of  these  voyages,  either  partial,  or  com- 
plete, should  be  published  without  the  authority, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  at  whose  expense  this  expedition  is 
undertaken,  you  will,  before  you  reach  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  require  from  every  person 
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under  your  command  the  surrender  of  all  journals, 
memoranda,  remarks,  writings,  drawings,  sketches 
and  paintings,  as  well  as  all  specimens  of  every 
kind,  collected  or  prepared  during  your  absence 
from  the  United  States. 

"After  catrsing  correct  inventories  of  these  to  be 
made  and  signed  by  two  commissioned  officers,  and 
by  the  parties  by  whom  they  were  collected  or  pre- 
pared, you  will  cause  them  to  be  carefully  sealed 
by  the  said  officers,  and  reserved  for  such  disposi- 
tion as  the  Department  may  direct. 

"  You  will  adopt  the  most  effectual  measures  to 
prepare  and  preserve  all  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory that  may  be  collected,  and  should  any  oppor- 
tunity occur  for  sending  home,  by  a  vessel  of  war 
of  the  United  States,  copies  of  information  or  du- 
plicates of  specimens,  or  any  other  materials  you 
may  deem  it  important  to  preserve  from  reach  of 
future  accident,  you  will  avail  yourself  of  the  oc- 
casion— forwarding  as  frequently  as  may  be  done 
with  safety,  details  of  your  voyage,  and  its  most 
material  events ;  at  the  same  time  strictly  prohibit- 
ing all  communications,  except  to  this  Department, 
from  any  person  attached  to  the  expedition,  refer- 
ring to  discoveries  or  any  circumstances  connected 
with  the  progress  of  your  enterprise. 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  officers  under  your  com- 
mand require  no  special  advice  or  direction  from 
this  department.  Bearing  in  mind,  as  they  no 
doubt  will,  that  the  undertaking  which  they  are 
about  assisting  to  accomplish  is  one  that  necessarily 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
that  the  honor  and  interests  of  their  country  are  in- 
volved in  its  results,  it  is  not  for  a  moment  doubted 
but  that  in  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  they  will 
so  conduct  themselves  as  to  add  to  the  reputation 
our  navy  has  so  justly  acquired  at  home  and  abroad. 

"  With  the  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  the  safe  return  of  yourself  and  your 
companions,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

"  (Signed)        J.  K.  PAULDING. 

"  P.  S.  The  accompanying  printed  list  of  Eng- 
lish words,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Gallatin1  and  received 
from  the  War  Department  since  the  instructions 
were  prepared,  are  intended  for  Indian  vocabula- 
ries, which  can  be  filled  up  as  circumstances  per- 
mit— taking  care  that  the  same  words  be  used  in 
all  of  them. 

"  (Signed)         J.  K.  PAULDING. 

"  Lieutenant  CHARLES  WILKES, 

"  Commanding  Exploring  Expedition,  &c." 

The  Scientific  Corps,  nine  in  number, 
were  distributed  in  the  following  manner : 
Charles  Pickering  and  Messrs.  Couthony 
and  J.  Drayton  in  the  wardroom  of  the 
Vincennes,  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes  com- 
manding. T.  R.  Peale,  J.  D.  Dana,  H. 
Hale,  in  the  wardroom  of  the  Peacock, 

1  Albert  Gallatin. 


Lieutenant  W.  L.  Hudson  commanding. 
William  Rich,  A.  T.  Agate  and  James 
Brackenridge,  on  board  the  store-ship  Re- 
lief, Lieutenant  A.  K.  Long  commanding. 

President  Van  Buren  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  J.  K.  Paulding,  made  a 
visit  of  inspection  at  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

We  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  on  the 
1 8th  of  August,  1838,  and  the  voyage 
commenced  pleasantly.  We  passed  be- 
tween the  islands  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
Mary,  Azores,  on  the  nth  of  September, 
and  anchored  at  Funchal,  Madeira,  on  the 
1 7th.  Here,  it  may  be  said,  we  com- 
menced our  duties  as  explorers,  and  as  the 
journal  of  the  expedition  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Captain  Wilkes,  and  long  before 
the  public,  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  our 
track,  excepting  where  explaining  results. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  the  squadron 
was  anchored  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  Patagonia.  A  signal  from  the 
commander  called  all  the  members  of  the 
scientific  corps  on  board  the  Vincennes,  to 
receive  orders  previous  to  landing,  which 
was  accomplished  under  difficulties  and 
danger.  Both  the  tenders  grounded  on 
the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  river. 
The  Sea  Gull  surged  over  the  sands 
into  deeper  water  inside  of  the  surf,  and 
the  work  of  surveying,  &c.,  commenced. 

Our  orders  from  Captain  Wilkes  were 
sufficiently  explicit  about  landing,  duties 
on  shore,  &c.,  but  no  provision  was  made 
for  returning  to  the  ships,  or  subsistence 
while  ashore.  Captain  Ringgold  was 
charged  with  the  survey  of  the  river,  and 
unfortunately  issued  orders  to  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  boats  to  hold  no  communi- 
cation with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Scientific 
Corps  after  landing  them.  The  weather  was 
very  warm ;  our  only  drink,  such  as  we 
could  find,  was  brackish  water,  and,  for- 
tunately, game  on  the  pampa  was  abun- 
dant, or  the  writer,  and  two  surgeons — 
Drs.  Fox  and  Holmes — would  have  suf- 
fered more.  As  it  was,  the  two  surgeons 
were  overcome  by  the  sun's  heat  on  the 
sand-hills,  as  there  was  no  vegetation  to 
afford  shade. 

Captain  Hudson,  who  was  a  humane 
officer,  saw  the  difficulty,  and  ordered  a 
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boat  to  our  relief,  or  matters  would  have 
been  worse.  The  animal  specimens  col- 
lected were  almost  all  spoiled  by  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  as  they  could  not  be  sent 
to  the  ships. 

Captain  Wilkes  required  me  to  prepare 
court-martial  charges  against  the  conduct 
of  Lieutenant  Ringgold,  but  this  was  de- 
clined, and  a  request  to  be  returned  to 
the  United  States  by  the  first  opportunity 
was  substituted,  unless  I  could  have  the 
assurance  of  better  protection  and  assist- 
ance for  myself  and  colleagues  of  the 
Scientific  Corps,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage.  This  was  obtained  orally  at 
Callao,  Peru,  many  months  afterwards. 
No  other  serious  complaint  could  be  made 
of  improper  treatment  during  the  time  we 
were  afloat. 

We  left  the  Rio  Negro,  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1839,  and  pursued  our  course 
towards  Cape  Horn.  And  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  published  narrative  by  Capt. 
Wilkes.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
give  only  the  experience  of  the  Naturalist 
and  Artist,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery; 
and  to  show  how  opinions  of  the  modes 
of  increase,  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  in 
a  republic,  may  change,  and  bring  dis- 
credit in  our  national  obligations.  Also 
to  show  how  future  generations  may  be 
benefited  by  the  expensive  blunders  of 
the  past. 

The  aggregate  material,  by  observation, 
and  unceasing  industry  in  all  branches  of 
science,  made  an  enormous  collection ; 
far  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  en- 
terprise of  the  kind.  The  labor  was  pro- 
tracted to  four  years.  We  seldom  in  those 
times  could  hear  from  home  in  the  "out 
of  the  way"  places  we  were  exploring, 
and  looked  joyously  for  approbation  on 
our  return.  We  had  encountered  the  ice- 
bergs of  the  Antarctic  regions,  if  we 
could  not  prove  the  discovery  of  a  new 
continent.  We  had  surveyed  the  islands 
of  the  Cannibals,  and  discovered  new 
islands,  where  our  race  has  since  found 
new  homes.  Will  any  one  wonder  at  our 
surprise  when  landing  again  on  our  shores 
we  were  received  with  a  cold  shoulder  ? 


Unfortunately  it  is  too  true  to  be  a  pleas- 
ant memory. 

Our  organization  commenced  under 
President  Jackson.  We  started  under  the 
auspices  of  President  Van  Buren,  and  ar- 
rived home  in  the  time  of  President  Tyler. 

The  collections  of  the  expedition  had 
from  time  to  time,  when  opportunities  of- 
fered, been  sent  home.  They  were  of 
value  to  patriotic  "closet  naturalists," 
stay-at-home  philosophers,  and  others  who 
could  profit  by  Congressional  appropria- 
tions of  money,  liberally  made  for  the 
care  of  the  articles,  and  affording  tempta- 
tion for  profitable  distinction  without  cost 
of  field  labor — hence  it  was  important  that 
we  should  have-  done  something  wrong, 
so  that  our  places  could  be  "better" 
filled.  The  efforts  proved  nothing  but 
our  industry  in  the  collection  of  valuable 
scientific  material.  The  Scientific  Corps 
was  dismissed  by  the  Navy  Department, 
without  a  call  for  reports.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  said  "  the  subject  was  before 
Congress,  and  doubtless  some  suitable  pro- 
vision would  be  made  for  securing  the  re- 
sults of  the  expedition,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  those  who  had  been  charged  with 
its  various  departments  of  duty. ' ' * 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  were  pro- 
hibited from  furnishing  any  person,  not 
belonging  to  the  expedition,  any  memo- 


1  Navy  Department, 

\yh  July  1842. 


Sir: 


Upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress authorizing  and  organizing  the  Exploring 
Expedition,  I  am  of  opinion  that  so  far  as  this  De- 
partment is  concerned,  the  expedition  must  be  con- 
sidered as  at  an  end  upon  the  return  of  the  ships. 
I  have  consequently  no  authority  to  continue  you 
any  longer  in  your  present  position.  You  will 
therefore  consider  yourself  as  detached  from  the 
Exploring  Expedition. 

The  subject  is  now  before  Congress,  and  doubt- 
less some  suitable  provision  will  be  made  for  secur- 
ing the  results  of  the  expedition,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  those  who  have  been  charged  with  its 
•various  departments  of  dttty. 

I  am,  respectfully, 

Your  obt.  servt., 
(Signed)         A.  P.  UPSHUR. 
T  R.  PEALE,  Esq., 

Naturalist,  Exploring  Expedition, 
Philadelphia. 
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randum,  specimen,  drawing,  &c.,  having 
reference  to  the  objects  of  the  expedition, 
and  that  all  were  to  be  boxed  up  and 
sealed  in  the  presence  of  two  commis- 
sioned officers. 

The  most  able  men,  and  best  talents  of 
our  country,  were  called  forth  in  efforts 
to  secure  the  character  and  interests  of  the 
public.  On  the  yth  of  May  1840,  two 
years  before  the  return  of  the  expedition, 
a  party  of  gentlemen,  seventeen  in  num- 
ber, assembled  at  the  residence  of  the 
Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  to  confer  on  the 
expediency  of  establishing  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory. A  committee  was  appointed,  who 
reported  at  the  same  place  of  meeting  on 
the  8th ;  and  on  the  i5th  of  May  the 
"National  Institution  for  the  Promotion 
of  Science,"  was  organized  at  the  seat 
of  government. 

The  National  Institution  received  our 
collections  of  all  kinds,  before  we  arrived 
home.  And  the  President  his  Excellency 
John  Tyler,  selected  Robert  Greenhow, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Literature  and  Fine  Arts,  National  Insti- 
tute, to  draw  up  the  reports,  and  write 
the  journal  of  the  expedition.  Further 
appropriations  of  money  being  required 
in  Congress,  that  body  changed  the  plans. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Li- 
brary Committee  of  Congress,  who  ap- 
pointed the  Hon.  Senator  Benjamin  Tap- 
pan,  to  complete  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition, as  their  agent.  He  immedi- 
ately removed  the  scientific  stores  from 
the  custody  of  the  National  Institution, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Lieutenant 
Wilkes  as  sub-agent,  commenced  prepara- 
tion for  the  publication  of  results  of  our 
labors. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Scientific 
Corps  had  been  dismissed  by  the  Navy 
Department  without  a  call  for  reports  and 
without  pay,  to  await  the  action  of  Con- 
gress— that  all  journals,  drawings,  paint- 
ings, and  specimens  had  been  given  up  be- 
fore arriving  in  our  waters,  and  placed 
under  seal  to  await  further  decision.  I 
am  ashamed  to  record  the  fact,  that  when 
the  boxes  and  packages  were  placed  in 
charge  of  the  National  Institution,  the 


seals  were  broken  and  a  general  scramble 
for  curiosities  took  place  by  irresponsible 
members  of  the  Society,  in  which  some 
"Honorable"  men  thoughtlessly  took 
part.  Many  valuable  specimens  were  lost, 
particularly  shells  and  skins  of  birds. 

After  waiting  six  months  in  quiet  obe- 
dience without  any  pay  to  defray  the 
wants  of  a  family,  the  following  cor- 
respondence opened  a  new  phase  : — 

To  TITIAN  R.  PEALE,  Esq., 

Philadelphia. 
Sir: 

If  you  would  like  an  opportunity  to  review,  ar- 
range and  label  your  collections,  formed  during  the 
cruise  of  the  Exploring  Expedition,  the  Secretary 
will  allow  $120  per  month  while  you  are  so  oc- 
cupied. We  should  also  be  glad  of  your  assist- 
ance, if  you  will  join  in  getting  all  these  collec- 
tions in  order.  I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)         CHARLES  PICKERING. 
Washington,  January  ^d  1843. 

To  the  Hon.  A  P.  UPSHUR, 

Secretary,  United  States  Navy. 
Sir  : 

Sometime  in  the  month  of  December  1836,  I  re- 
ceived an  appointment  to  the  Scientific  Corps  of 
the  Exploring  Expedition,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
munication from  the  Hon.  Mahlon  Dickerson,  in 
which  I  was  assured,  that,  although  the  certificate 
of  appointment  was  made  out  in  general  terms  and 
no  specific  duties  therein  stated,  my  rank  was  of 
the  highest  grade.  (I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to 
send  you  the  letter,  it  was  lost  in  the  ship  Peacock.} 
The  duties  subsequently  assigned  in  a  communica- 
tion received  through  Commodore  Ap  Catesby 
JoneSj  were  such  as  did  not  render  me  subservient 
to  any  other  naturalist  in  the  corps. 

The  expedition  in  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
serve,  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States.  I  left  a  private  corporation  for 
higher  honors  in  the  service  of  my  countiy,  and  to 
it,  I  still  look  with  hope,  for  the  final  consumma- 
tion of  those  honors,  independent  of  all  private  as- 
sociations. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  by  receiving  the  en- 
closed letter  from  Dr.  Pickering,  containing,  as 
you  will  see,  an  offer  of  his  patronage ;  and  promis- 
ing that  "  the  Secretary  will  allow  $120  per  month 
while  you  are  so  occupied."  By  inference  I  am 
led  to  believe  he  means  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  (not  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute) ;  but  as  he  does  not  specify  by  what  authority 
he  makes  the  offer  to  me,  I  am  left  in  doubt 
whether  the  door  is  now  opening,  by  which  we  are 
to  return  and  redeem  that  reputation  for  which 
years  of  anxious  labor  have  been  expended. 

Excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  appealing  to 
you  for  information,  as  to  whether  Dr.  Pickering's 
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letter  comes  with  your  authority,  or  is  only  the 
epistle  of  one,  suffering  like  myself  from  the  im- 
patience of  long- deferred  hopes. 

With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your 
obedient  servant,  TITIAN  R.  PEALE. 

Philadelphia,  January  6th  1843. 


Sir: 


Navy  Department, 
\\th  January  1843. 


In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  you  are  in- 
formed that  Dr.  Pickering,  Curator  of  the  National 
Institute,  had  my  authority  for  the  order  to  which 
you  refer,  and  I  hope  you  will  come  on  and  lend 
your  aid  in  the  work  of  arranging  the  collections 
of  the  late  Exploring  Expedition. 

I  am  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)         A.  P.  UPSHUR. 
TITIAN  R.  PEALE,  Esq., 
Philadelphia. 

On  visiting  Washington  to  "review, 
arrange  and  label  the  collections  formed 
during  the  cruise,"  their  confusion  was 
found  worse  than  has  been  described  in 
the  foregoing  pages.  The  writer  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  discouraged.  Senator 
Tappan  there  called  on  me,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  Library  Committee  of  Congress, 
gave  assurance  that  if  I  would  return 
to  Washington  and  take  charge  of  the  col- 
lections again,  and  finish  my  reports,  not 
only  arrears  of  pay,  but  ample  reward  for 
past  services  would  be  granted,  but  in  the 


meantime  it  would  be  requisite  to  submit 
to  inconvenience,  and  the  terms  indicated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  until  other 
arrangements  could  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee. The  committee  did  not  fulfil  his 
promises;  the  struggle  to  live  in  Washing- 
ton (one  of  the  conditions  proposed) 
was  a  hard  one  on  the  reduced  compensa- 
tion, but  borne  patiently  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. The  materials  forming  our  scientific 
stores  were  peddled  to  authors,  not  so 
much  to  aid,  but  to  supersede  us.  Our 
positions  held  during  the  voyage  were  mis- 
represented, and  higher  salaries  than  ours 
offered,  besides  greater  facilities  to  con- 
sult libraries,  and  other  collections.  All 
the  journals  of  the  expedition  written  by 
its  various  members  and  given  up  under 
seal  on  our  arrival  home,  were  secured  to 
the  commander,  to  be  published  as-  his 
own,  on  private  speculation,  at  the  public 
expense.1  He  was  charged  with  misrepre- 
sentations by  the  officers  who  accompanied 
him,  and  they  petitioned  Congress  for  re- 
dress, but  without  effect.2 

{Concluded  in  the  next  number.) 

1  Report  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Davis,  H.  R.,  160,  28th 
Congress,  2d  Session. 

2  See  memorial  of  officers  of  the  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition  to   the   Congress   of    the   United   States, 
Washington,  January  1847. 


WASHING  TON  AT  NE  WPOR  T. ] 


PERHAPS  the  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  French  and  American  armies  never 
appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  when 

1  The  above  sketch  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Catharine  R.  Williams,  and  appeared  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Life  of  Captain  Stephen  Olney,  of 
Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Drowne,  in  a  note 
to  the  Editor,  enclosing  the  sketch,  says :  "  I  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Captain  Stephen  Olney, 
and  used  to  ride  with  him  in  the  town  of  North 
Providence  in  my  boyhood.  He  was  the  first  offi- 
cer inside  the  enemy's  redoubts  at  Yoi'ktown  when 
the  attack  was  made,  and  he  shouted  his  order  to 
his  troops  :  "  Captain  Olney's  Company  will  form 
here."  When  Lafayette  visited  the  United  States 
in  1824,  Captain  Olney  was  not  forgotten.  A  play 
was  gotten  up  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  honor 
of  the  Nation's  guest,  entitled  "The  Siege  of 
Yorktown,"  in  which  Captain  Olney  was  made  to 


he  passed  over  to  Newport   to  review  the 
French  forces  under  the  Count  de   Roch- 


appear  as  a  prominent  character,  and  it  was  per- 
formed before  the  General ;  and  when  he  was 
triumphantly  escorted  through  the  streets  of  Provi- 
dence, upon  alighting  at  the  State  House,  he  was 
met  at  the  steps  by  Captain  Olney,  whom  he  in- 
stantly recognised,  and,  with  all  the  warmth  of 
French  feeling,  folded  him  in  his  arms,  kissing 
him  on  each  cheek,  and  so  melting  was  the  scene 
that,  among  the  many  hundreds  who  witnessed  this 
honest  and  patriotic  effusion  of  tenderness,  scarce 
a  dry  eye  was  to  be  seen.  He  was  as  a  soldier 
amongst  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

"  It  was  not  known  to  the  officers  of  the  Rhod< 
Island  Historical  Society  several  years  ago  who  th 
eye-witness  was,  but  my  drawing  attention   to   tht 
subject  has  enabled  me  to  state  that  the  venerable 
gentleman  was  Daniel  Updike." 
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ambeau.  General  Washington  and  his 
suite  went  over  from  Canonicut,  and  were 
received  at  the  head  of  Long  Wharf  by 
the  French  officers  at  the  head  of  7000 
men,  who  lined  the  streets  from  thence  to 
the  Court  House. 

"  I  never/'  said  an  eye-witness,  in  1839, 
"felt  the  solid  earth  tremble  under  me 
before.  The  firing  from  the  French  ships 
that  lined  the  harbor  was  tremendous.  It 
was  one  continued  roar,  and  looked  as 
though  the  very  river  was  on  fire.  Wash- 
ington, as  you  know,  was  a  Marshal  of 
France ;  he  could  not  command  the 
French  army  without  being  invested  with 
that  title.  He  wore  on  this  day  the  in- 
signia of  his  office,  and  was  received  with 
all  the  honors  due  to  one  in  that  capacity.1 
It  is  known  that  many  of  the  flower  of  the 
French  nobility  were  numbered  in  the 
army  that  acted  in  our  defence." 

"  Never,"  said  the  aged  narrator,  "will 
the  scene  be  erased  from  my  memory. 
The  attitude  of  the  nobles ;  their  deep 
obeisance ;  the  lifting  of  hats  and  caps ; 
the  waving  of  standards ;  the  sea  of 
plumes ;  the  long  line  of  French  soldiers, 
and  the  general  disposition  of  their  arms, 
unique  to  us,  separating  to  the  right  and 
left ;  the  Chief,  with  the  Count  Rocham- 
beau  on  his  left,  unbonneted,  walked 
through.  The  French  nobles,  command- 
ers, and  then  under-officers  followed  in  the 
wake. 

"  Count  Rochambeau  was  a  small,  keen- 
looking  man,  not  handsome  as  was  his 
son,  afterwards  Governor  of  Martinico. 
Count  Noailles  looked  like  what  he  was — 
a  great  man.  He  made  a  noble  appear- 
ance there,  as  did  also  a  Prussian  baron 
and  a  Polish  count,  officers  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  army,  who  walked  next.  But 
the  resplendent  beauty  of  the  two  Viome- 
nils  ecl'ipsed  all  the  rest.  They  were 
brothers,  and  one  of  them  a  general  in 
the  army,  who  bore  the  title  of  count,  too. 
Newport  never  saw  anything  so  handsome 
as  those  two  young  brothers. 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  enthusiastic  nar- 
rator, "as  the  breeze  of  morning  lifted  the 

1  This  is  undoubtedly  an  erroneous  statement. 
See  RECORD,  vol.  III.,  pp.  140,  141. 


shining  curls  from  the  fair  forehead  of  the 
elder  Viomenil,  and  discovered  the  spark- 
ling eyes  and  blooming  cheeks  and  won- 
derfully fine  mouth,  that  nothing  could 
surpass  him;  but  when  I  looked  at  his 
brother,  I  was  puzzled  to  tell  which  was 
the  handsomest.  Both  were  of  command- 
ing height  and  well  proportioned,  as  were 
very  many  of  those  who  accompanied 
them.  But  we,  the  populace,  were  the 
only  ones  who  looked  at  them,  for  the  eye 
of  every  Frenchman  was  directed  to  Wash- 
ington. 

"  Calm  and  unmoved  by  all  the  honors 
that  surrounded  him,  the  voice  of  adula- 
tion nor  the  din  of  battle  had  never  dis- 
turbed the  equanimity  of  his  deportment. 
Ever  dignified,  he  wore  on  this  day  the 
same'saint-like  expression  that  always  cha- 
racterized him.  There  were  other  officers 
of  inferior  grade  too,  that  followed  ;  and 
I  afterwards  saw  them  all  on  horseback, 
but  they  did  not  sit  on  a  horse  like  Wash- 
ington, or,  to  bring  a  comparison  down  to 
your  time,  like  General  Jackson.  I  must 
say  of  the  French,  I  do  not  think  horse- 
manship their  forte. 

"  Well,  they  proceeded  to  the  Court  or 
State  House,  and  from  thence  to  the  lodg- 
ings of  Count  Rochambeau,  down  what  is 
now  called  Spring  street,  preceded  by  the 
'  Pioneers,'  a  company  armed  only  with 
axes,  held  up  straight  before  their  faces, 
with  the  edge  outwards.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  how  far  these  fellows  would  roll 
their  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Wash- 
ington, for  they  dared  as  well  die  as  turn 
their  heads  one  inch. 

"The  roofs  and  windows  of  every 
house  in  sight  were  filled  with  the  fair 
part  of  creation,  and  oh  !  the  fluttering  of 
handkerchiefs  and  showering  of  favors ! 
It  was  a  proud  day  for  Newport !  ' ' 

A  proud  day,  indeed  !  She  that  had 
sat  in  the  dust  for  three  long  years — she 
that  had  been  made  bare  and  desolate, 
that  had  seen  her  fields  laid  waste,  and 
her  sons  dragged  into  captivity — she  that 
had  drunk  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord  the 
cup  of  his  fury,  yea,  drank  the  dregs  of 
the  cup  of  trembling,  and  wrung  them 
out !  It  was  fitting  this  triumph  should 
be  hers. 
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THE  ASSAILANTS  OF  BALTIMORE. 


JOHN  BULL  A  XD  THE  BALTIMOREANS. 


THE  repulse  of  the  British  ships  whose 
heavy  guns  assailed  Fort  McHenry  in  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  and  of  an  invading  British 
land  force  at  the  same  time,  who  had 
marched  from  North  Point,  twelve  or  fif- 
teen miles  distant,  to  attack  Baltimore, 
cheered  the  hearts  of  the  Americans,  and 
drew  from  William  Charles,  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  caricature  entitled  "John  Bull  and 
the  Baltimoreans,"  of  which  the  above  en- 
graving is  a  reduced  copy.  The  story  may 
be  briefly  told  : — 

After  the  success  of  the  British  at  Wash- 
ington City,  in  August,  1814,  they  deter- 
mined to  try  their  hand  upon  Baltimore. 
On  the  evening  of  a  quiet  Sabbath  day, 
the  nth  of  September,  a  British  fleet  was 
seen  off  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  and  dis- 
turbed the  repose  of  the  Baltimoreans.  It 
proceeded  toward  North  Point,  and  an- 
chored near  it,  and  early  the  next  morn- 
ing a  land-force,  commanded  by  General 


Ross,  of  Scotch  descent,  disembarked 
there.  These  were  accompanied  by  ma- 
rines and  seamen  under  Admiral  Cock- 
burn,  who  is  known  in  the  history  of  the 
war  of  1812  as  a  sort  of  amphibious  ma- 
rauder on  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  combined  forces  numbered  about  nine 
thousand  men.  Ross  and  Cockburn,  with 
their  staff  officers,  appeared  on  shore  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  very  soon  the  whole 
army  was  in  motion  toward  Baltimore. 

General  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  a  hero  of 
the  Revolution,  was  then  in  command  of 
about  nine  thousand  troops  in  that  city, 
and  he  sent  General  Strieker  with  three 
thousand  of  them  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  invaders,  and  another  force  of 
Maryland  militia,  under  Major  Randall,  to 
co-operate  with  Strieker. 

Feeling  very  confident  of  success,  Ross 
and  Cockburn  rode  gayly  forward  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  for  about  an  hour,  when 
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they  stopped  at  a  farm-house  to  rest  and 
carouse  for  another  hour.  '  Then  they 
moved  again  in  the  direction  of  Baltimore, 
and  very  soon  encountered  the  advance  of 
Strieker's  force,  among  whom  were  some 
expert  riflemen.  One  of  these,  partly 
concealed,  shot  and  mortally  wounded 
General  Ross,  as  he  rode  forward,  upon  a 
knoll.  He  died  in  the  arms  of  Sir  Duncan 


Macdougall,  his  favorite  aid,  who  also  sup- 
ported the  dying  Pakenham,  at  New  Or- 
leans, a  few  months  afterward.  Macdou- 
gall, who  was  a  descendant  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  was  living  in  London  a  few  years 
ago.  The  writer  received  a  letter  from 
him  in  1867,  from  which  he  has  copied 
the  annexed  signature. 


A  sharp  battle  occurred  after  the  death 
of  Ross,  and  for  a  time  the  result  was  un- 
certain. At  length  the  Americans  were 
driven  from  the  field,  and  the  British  bi- 
vouacked on  it  that  night.  The  next 
morning  they  moved  on  toward  Baltimore. 
They  manoeuvred  cautiously  most  of  the 
day,  and  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, after  being  satisfied  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  too  well  intrenched  to  be  dis- 
lodged, they  stole  off  to  North  Point,  in  a 
heavy  rain,  and  re-embarked.  Meanwhile 
the  British  vessels  that  had  gone  up  to  as- 
sail Fort  McHenry,  at  Baltimore,  had  also 
been  repulsed,  and  ships  and  troops,  dis- 
comfited, departed  in  haste  from  the  well- 
defended  city. 

The  caricature  represents  the  Maryland 
militia  and  some  regulars  driving  away  the 
assailants.  One  of  them,  on  the  extreme 
left,  holding  up  his  hat,  cries,  "Shoot, 
boys,  shoot !  Huzza  for  Baltimore  !  "  In 
the  distance  is  seen  a  rifleman  firing  at 
General  Ross  on  horseback,  and  saying, 
''Now  for  that  chap  on  horseback,  with 
the  plaid  bonnet  on.  There  !  There's  a 
rifle  pill  for  you.  That's  a  quietus."  Ross 
exclaims,  "De'il  take  that  Republican 
rascal,  wi'  his  rifle  gun,  for  he's  blawn  my 
brains  out."  The  front  American,  who  is 
piercing  John  Bull  with  a  bayonet,  says, 


"Oh!  hoh !  Johnny,  you  thought  you 
had  Alexandrians  to  deal  with,  did  you  ? 
but  we'll  teach  you  to  know  what  a  flog- 
ging is !  !  !  "  See  RECORD,  vol.  II.,  p.  554. 
John  Bull,  as  he  feels  the  bayonet-thrust, 
is  made  to  exclaim,  "Mercy!  mercy  on 
me.  What  fellows  those  Baltimorians  are  ! 
After  the  example  of  the  Alexandrians,  I 
thought  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  enter  the 
town  and  carry  off  the  Booty  !  but  here  is 
nothing  but  disgrace  and  defeat."  Near 
the  front  of  the  retreating  invaders  is 
Admiral  Cockburn,  who  had  plundered 
Hampton,  near  Old  Point  Comfort,  and 
Havre-de-Grace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna  river.  The  admiral  says  :  "  Oh 
Lord  !  the  General  is  killed  and  the  fleet 
beat  off.  Haste,  haste  to  the  shipping,  or 
we  are  all  gone!"  Another  Scotchman 
near,  says:  "In  gude  troth,  Admiral,  I 
think  ye  are  as  mad  as  our  government. 
Dinna  ye  ken  the  General  is  kilt?  Ye 
must  only  attack  sic  places  as  Hampton, 
Havre-de-Grace  and  Alexandria."  Colo- 
nel Brooke,  on  whom  the  command  de- 
volved on  the  fall  of  Ross,  is  seen  on  his 
horse,  brandishing  his  sword,  and  exclaim- 
ing :  "What's  the  matter,  you  cowardly 
rascals !  Back,  back,  and  execute  the 
orders  of  the  Government.  We  must  at- 
tack every  point  that's  assailable." 
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CHAPEL  IN  LAMBE  TH  PALA  CE. 


THE  CHAPEL. 


THE  above  is  a  view  of  the  Chapel  in 
Lambeth  Palace,  wherein  Rev.  William 
White,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Provoost,  D.  D.,  of  New  York 
were  consecrated  Bishops  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  America,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  1787.  It  is  from  a  photo- 
graph made  in  1873,  at  tne  instance  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  Hoppin,  of  Philadelphia.1 

Lambeth  Palace  has  been  the  property 
of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  its  Archbishops  since  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is  in  a  conspicuous  position 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  between 
Westminster  and  Blackfriars,  and  it  has 
been  a  silent  witness  of  some  of  the  most 
notable  events  in  English  history.  There 


1   The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  Mr.  John  A.  Me- 
Allister,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  photograph. 


many  of  the  martyrs  suffered ;  and  the 
massive  stone  tower,  in  which  the  Lollards 
endured  untold  cruelties,  stands  as  a 
monument  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
There  Kings  and  Queens  were  often  seen 
as  guests  of  the  Primate.  Queen  Mary 
completely  furnished  the  Palace  for  her 
favorite  Cardinal  Pole;  and  Elizabeth  did 
the  same  for  the  Protestant  Archbishops 
Parker  and  Whitgift.  The  readers  of 
English  history  will  remember  the  rude- 
ness of  "Queen  Bess,"  who,  on  departing 
from  the  palace,  after  having  been  sump- 
tuously entertained  there  as  a  guest,  said  to 
Archbishop  Parker's  wife:  "Madam  I 
may  not  call  you,  and  Mistress  [a  word 
used  then  in  a  disreputable  sense]  I  am 
ashamed  to  call  you,  so  I  know  not 
what  to  call  you,  but  yet  I  do  thank  you." 
This  rudeness  was  an  expression  of  the 
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rough  Queen's  dislike  of  the  clergy  being 
married  ! 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Chapel 
at  Lambeth,  is  a  strange  one  in  the  ears 
of  enlightened  people.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  British  monarch  favored  his 
subjects  with  a  foreign  prelate  named  Boni- 
face, who  was  installed  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Primate  of  England. 
He  was  totally  unfitted  by  his  bad  temper 
and  worse  morals,  to  'be  the  spiritual 
leader  of  a  nation.  He  was  avaricious, 
profane  and  cruel.  He  made  grand  visi- 
tations from  monastery  to  monastery,  ex- 
acting honors  and  money.  One  day  he 
approached  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, near  London,  where  he  was  received 
with  conspicuous  honors.  "I  pass  not 
upon  the  honor,"  said  Boniface,  "but 
come  to  visit  you."  The  canons  of  the 
priory  knew  what  "visit"  meant,  on  his 
lips,  and  said :  "  Having  a  learned  bishop, 
we  ought  not,  in  contempt  of  him,  to  be 
visited  by  any  other. ' '  These  words  so 
offended  the  Archbishop  that  he  struck  the 
sub-prior  in  the  face,  saying,  "  Indeed  ! 
indeed !  Doth  it  become  you  English 
traitors  so  to  answer  me?"  Then  with 
horrible  oaths  and  blasphemies,  he  tore  in 
pieces  the  rich  cope  of  the  sub-prior  and 
trampled  it  under  his  feet.  Then  he 
pushed  him  against  a  column  so  violently 
that  he  was  almost  killed.  The  canons 
came  to  the  rescue  of  their  leader,  and 
handled  the  Archbishop  so  roughly  that 
his  foreign  followers  came  to  his  rescue. 
The  canons  were  unmercifully  beaten,  and 
when  they  had  escaped  from  their  assail- 
ants, they  hastened  to  complain  to  the 
Bishop  of  London.  He  sent  them  to  the 
King.  In  blood  and  dirt,  and  tattered 
clothing,  they  went  to  the  palace,  but  the 
King  would  not  see  them.  The  city  was 
soon  in  an  uproar,  and  the  populace 
would  have  cut  Boniface  in  pieces  if  he 
had  not  secreted  himself  at  Lambeth. 
The  mob  sought  for  him  there,  crying  : 
"Where  is  the  ruffian?  Where  is  the 
cruel  smiter  ?  ' '  The  canons  and  their  abet- 
tors were  excommunicated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, when  the  Pope  interfered  and  ad- 
justed the  affair.  "With  a  shrewd  eye 


to  the  splendor  and  profit  of  the  church," 
says  an  English  historian,  "he  ordered 
Boniface  to  do  penance  for  his  fault,  by 
building  for  the  See  of  Canterbury  a  rich 
chapel  at  Lambeth  in  place  of  the  then 
existing  manor-house." 

Mr.  Hoppin  has  kindly  furnished  for  the 
RECORD  the  following  description  of  the 
chapel,  taken  from  Tanswell's  superb 
work,  "Antiquities  of  Lambeth:" 

"  The  Chapel  of  Lambeth  is  by  far  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  building,  being 
probably  of  Boniface's  original  erection. 
It  is  in  the  earliest  style  of  English  archi- 
tecture, lighted  on  the  sides  by  triple 
lancet-shaped  windows,  and  on  the  east 
by  a  window  of  five  lights,  set  between 
massive  and  deep  masonry.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  seventy-two  feetxin  length,  twen- 
ty-five in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  height. 
Previous  to  the  Civil  Wars,  the  windows 
were  adorned  with  very  fine  painted  glass, 
put  up  by  Archbishop  Morton,  as  appeared 
by  his  device  in  two  windows  representing 
the  whole  history  of  man  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  day  of  judgement.  The  win- 
dows being  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
two  side  lights  contained  the  types  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  middle  light  the 
antitype  and  verity  in  the  New.  *  *  * 
These  windows  were  shortly  afterwards  de- 
faced by  the  Puritans.  The  roof,  which 
is  flat  and  divided  into  compartments,  is 
embellished  with  the  arms  of  Laud.  That 
part  of  the  chapel  which  is  fitted  up  for 
divine  service,  is  separated  from  the  re- 
mainder (of  the  western  extremity)  by  a 
massive  and  richly  carved  oak  screen — 
which,  somewhat  strangely,  is  painted. 
*  *  *  The  interior  is  handsomely  fitted 
up  with  a  range  of  pews  and  stalls  on  each 
side  for  the  officers  of  the  Archbishop's 
household,  with  seats  beneath  for  the  in- 
ferior domestics;  a  screen  elaborately 
carved  as  well  as  the  Archbishop's  seat ; 
a  stall  which  adjoins  the  inner  side  of  it ; 
an  altar-piece  of  the  Corinthian  order.  A 
gallery  beneath  the  west  window  contains  a 
sort  of  reading-desk,  in  front  a  plain 
movable  pulpit,  and  some  other  decora- 
tions." 

'  •'  There  has  been  no  alteration  made 
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in  the  chapel,"  Mr.  Hoppin   says,  "since  translator  of  the  Bible);  but  his  remains 

the  consecration    of   Bishops  White  and  are  beneath  the   pavement  about  midway 

Provoost,  except    that   of    replacing    the  in   the  aisle,  and  marked  by  a  slab  with 

pews,  which  occurred  after  1787.      In  the  the  following  inscription  :  "  CORPUS.  NAT- 

western   end   of  the   chapel,  behind   the  THANEI,    ARCHTEPISCOPI.     TANDEM.     Hie 

screen,    there   is   a   monument    to   Arch-  QUIESCIT." 
bishop    Parker,    above     mentioned    (the 


WASHINGTON'S  ORDERLY  BOOKS. 

[Continued  from  page  215.] 


HEADQUARTERS,  NEW  WINDSOR, 
JUNE  19,  1781. 

The  army  will  march  for  its  encamp- 
ment in  the  vicinity  of  Peekskill,  in  the 
following  order,  and  on  the  days  named  if 
the  weather  will  permit  :l  First,  the  Divi- 
sion commanded  by  Major-General  Par- 
sons, (agreeably  to  the  arrangement  of 
yesterday)  on  Thursday,  the  2ist  instant; 
General  Lincoln's  Division  on  the  22d; 
then  General  Howe's  on  the  23d.  The 
Quartermaster- General  will  point  out  the 
ground.  The  officers  commanding  Divi- 
sions are  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  the  Quartermaster-General  for 
removing  the  troops  to  their  ground,  pro- 
viding them  with  tents,  &c. 

The  detachments  intended  to  garrison 
West  Point  and  its  dependencies,  are  to 
repair  to  the  barracks  on  the  Point,  as 
their  divisions  respectively  march. 

General  Knox  will  furnish  such  field- 
pieces  to  each  division  when  it  marches, 
as  it  can  conveniently  man,  without  inter- 
rupting the  important  work  he  has  on 
hand. 

The  corps  of  sappers  and  miners  may 
move  when  General  Duportail  (who  will 
have  respect  to  the  business  they  are  now 
engaged  in)  shall  order. 

A  captain,  five  subs,  six  sergeants  and 
one  hundred  rank  and  file  of  the  best  oars- 


1  Washington  was  now  expecting  to  be  joined 
on  the  Hudson  river,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
by  the  French  army  under  the  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau,  and  had  planned  a  combined  attack  upon  the 
British  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  on  New 
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men  in  the  army,  are  to  be  drawn  from 
the  line  at  large,  in  as  equal  proportion  as 
such  men  can  be  had,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Major  Darby,  who  is  to 
"receive  all  the  boats  ordered  to  West 
Point,  and  will  put  them  in  the  best  order 
he  can.  Major  Darby  will  consult  with 
the  Quartermaster-General  and  give  every 
aid  in  his  power  to  collect  the  boats  in 
the  river  to  a  point,  and  will  determine 
what  repairs  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  be- 
stow on  them,  that  measures  may  be  taken 
accordingly. 

The  difficulty  of  transportation  must  be 
too  obvious  to  the  army  to  need  repetition 
— but  was  the  case  otherwise,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign  will  more  than 
probably  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render 
it  not  only  advisable,  but  indispensably 
necessary  to  encumber  the  field  as  little  as 
possible  with  baggage.  The  Commander- 
in-chief  does  therefore,  in  most  pointed 
terms,  recommend  to  officers  of  every 
rank  commanding  corps  to  divest  them- 
selves of  every  species  of  baggage  that 
they  can  possibly  do  without,  and  will  see 
that  all  others  under  their  respective  orders 
do  the  like — if  this  timely  admonition  is 
disregarded  they  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences. 

No  women  will  be  suffered  to  ride  in 
wagons,  or  walk  in  the  ranks  this  cam- 
paign, unle.ss  there  are  very  particular  rea- 

York  Island.  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
French  army  and  making  the  attack,  the  Conti- 
nental troops  contained  in  the  Highlands  were 
marched  to,  and  formed  an  encampment  near, 
Peekskill,  below  the  Highlands.— [  ED.] 
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sons  for  it,  of  which  the  general  officer, 
or  officer  commanding  the  division  or 
brigade  to  which  they  belong,  is  to  be 
the  judge.  A  written  permission  only  will 
avail ;  without  this  the  officer  of  the  day 
or  police  are  not  only  authorized  to  turn 
them  out,  but  requested  to  inflict  instant 
punishment  upon  those  who  shall  be  found 
transgressors  of  this  order. 

Every  mess  must  carry  its  own  camp 
kettle,  unless  otherwise  directed  in  gen- 
eral orders.  Officers  of  every  rank  are  to 
consider  themselves  as  responsible  for  the 
orders  of  this  day  so  far  as  respects  the 
corps  they  command  and  to  report  de- 
linquencies in  others. 

NEW  WINDSOR,  JUNE  20,  1781. 

The  regimental  surgeons  are  to  have 
all  their  sick  that  are  not  able  to  move 
with  the  troops,  removed  to  the  hospital 
at  Robinson's  house,1  except  the  small- 
pox patients,  who  are  to  be  removed  to 
the  small-pox  hospital,  in  the  rear  of  the 
New  Hampshire  huts.  In  removing  the 
latter,  particular  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  have  no  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  army.2 

Two  men  from  the  Massachusetts  line, 
one  from  the  Connecticut,  and  one  from 
the  Hampshire  line,  such  as  are  least  fit 
for  field  duty  (recruits  in  preference),  to 
be  sent  to  Dr.  Craik  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  flying  hospital,  when  these 
lines  move.3 


1  Opposite  West  Feint.  It  was  the  headquarters 
of  General  Arnold  at  the  time  of  his  treason. — 

[ED.] 

?  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Highlands,  a 
small-pox  hospital  had  been  established  at  an  early 
period  in  the  war,  and  to  it  patients  continued  to 
be  sent. — [ED.] 

3  Dr.  Craik  was  the  personal  friend  and  family 
physician  of  Washington,  and  at  this  time  was  at 
the  head  of   the   flying  for  movable)  hospital. — 

[ED.] 

4  A  village  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  be- 
low the  Highlands.— [ED.] 

5  Washington  had  been  perplexed  with  uncer- 
tainty concerning  the  movements  of  the  Count  de 
Grasse,  with  a  French  fleet,  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  had  received  information  from  Rochambeau, 
that  De  Grasse  contemplated  a  visit  to  the  Ameri- 


HEADQUARTERS,  PEEKSKILL/  JUNE  26, 
1781. 

Parole,  Success.    Countersign,  {  •&****> 

6   >  \Amenca. 

The  Commander-in-chief  has  the  plea- 
sure of  announcing  to  the  army  the  ap- 
proach of  the  troops  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  under  the  command  of  his  Ex- 
cellency Lieutenant-General  Count  de 
Rochambeau.5 

The  General  assures  himself  that  it 
would  be  needless  to  recommend  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  American 
army  a  cultivation  of  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  our  generous  allies ;  policy 
strongly  dictates  the  measure,  but  he  hopes 
they  will  be  influenced  by  a  nobler  motive 
— gratitude. 

To  the  officers  of  all  ranks,  the  Gen- 
eral recommends  the  strictest  attention  to 
their  several  duties — to  those  of  the  day 
and  on  guard,  he  particularly  enjoins  the 
most  pointed  observance  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  establishment  of  dis- 
cipline— independent  of  the  necessity  of 
the  utmost  care  and  circumspection  at  all 
times.  We  shall  be  more  than  commonly 
bound  to  practise  them  henceforward. 
We  shall  be  daily  under  the  eyes  of  of- 
ficers of  the  first  distinction,  improved  by 
long  service,  and  there  is  nothing  which 
contributes,  more,  to  establish  the  military 
character  of  a  people  than  a  performance 
of  their  duties  with  alertness,  precision 
and  uniformity. 


can  coast,  and  he  wished  to  take  advantage  of  such 
a  circumstance  if  it  should  occur,  to  make  an  at- 
tack upon  New  York.  Washington  proposed  the 
employment,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  coast  of 
Virginia,  of  the  French  fleet  then  lying  useless  at 
Newport,  and  much  correspondence  was  had  be- 
tween the  Commander-in-chief  and  Rochambeau. 
The  latter  agreed  to  join  Washington  on  the  Hud- 
son ;  and  at  about  the  time  this  order  was  issued, 
the  French  army  were  in  motion,  marching  from 
Rhode  Island  westward.  They  marched  from 
Providence  by  the  way  of  Windham,  and  Hart- 
ford, in  Connecticut.  To  encourage  the  troops,  the 
officers  walked  much  of  the  way.  It  is  said  that 
Viscount  de  Noailles  walked  the  whole  distance 
from  Narraganset  Bay  to  the  Hudson  river.  The  al- 
lied armies  met  near  the  Hudson  at  the  beginning 
of  July.— [Eo. J 
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PEEKSKILL,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  30,  1781. 

The  General  expects  the  pleasure  of 
forming  a  junction  with  the  French  army 
in  the  course  of  two  days,  and  as  it  is  his 
wish  to  have  the  American  line  as  full  and 
as  respectable  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  our 
number  to  make  it,  he  desires  that  no  offi- 
cer will  be  absent  from  camp  except  those 
who  are  upon  detachment  or  other  un- 
avoidable public  duty,  and  directs,  more- 
over, that  the  commanding  officers  of  corps 
will  make  a  point  of  it  to  have  all  their 
men  in  the  line  who  are  not  absent  in  con- 
sequence of  General  Orders,  or  upon  such 
other  public  duty  as  cannot  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  General  flatters  himself  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  exhort  the  officers  to  be 
careful  in  seeing  that  the  men,  with  their 
arms,  accoutrements  and  ammunition,  are 
in  good  order ;  but  when  so  happy  an  oc- 
casion presents  itself  to  call  forth  the  am- 
bition of  the  officer  and  the  pride  of  the 
soldier,  he  hopes  a  bare  hint  will  be  suf- 
ficient. 

After  Orders. 

The  French  army  does  not  come  to  this 
ground,  and  as  the  General  is  desirous  of 
showing  all  the  respect  in  his  power  to 
those  generous  allies  who  are  hastening 
with  the  zeal  of  friends  and  the  ardor  of 
soldiers  to  share  with  us  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  the  campaign,  he  proposes  to 
receive  them  at  some  other  convenient 
place,  and  for. this  purpose  will  march  the 
whole  line  of  the  American  army  now  at 
this  encampment  at  three  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning  next.  The  route,  the  dis- 
position, and  order  of  march  will  be  given 
to  Major-General  Lord  Stirling;  and  as 
it  is  possible  the  march  of  the  French 
troops  may  be  impeded  by  unavoidable 
accidents,  the  General  desires  that  officers 
and  men  will  take  with  them  their  blan- 
kets and  a  spare  shirt,  and  a  sufficiency  of 

1  Here  follow  directions  for  the  regulation  of 
the  guards;  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of  senti- 
nels; the  restriction  of  soldiers  within  the  lines  of 
the  guards ;  the  preservation  of  fences,  and  of  every 
species  of  private  property;  the  disposition  of  de 


provisions,  ready  cooked,  to  last  till  Thur- 
day  inclusive,  especially  of  bread. 

The  pickets,  camp-guards,  and  every 
man  that  is  able  to  march,  will  appear  in 
the  line,  except  a  few  of  the  most  indif- 
ferent, who  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  the 
baggage  of  each  brigade,  which  ought  to 
be  drawn  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  may 
be,  that  the  least  possible  number  may 
suffice  to  guard  it. 

HEADQUARTERS,  PEEKSKILL,  CULY  i. 

The  Quartermaster-General  will  order 
the  bill-hooks  and  hatchets  to  be  sent  to 
King's  Ferry,  to  the  order  of  Major  Darby, 
who  will  apply  to  headquarters  for  instruc- 
tions. 

Colonel  Scammell  will  move  with  the 
light  troops  towards  the  mouth  of  Croton 
river,  to  afford  Major  Darby  any  assistance 
that  may  be  necessary  in  procuring  fas- 
cines. 

After  Orders. 

The  army  will  march  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, by  the  right,  at  the  hour  appointed  in 
the  after  orders  of  yesterday — the  generate 
will  beat  at  two  o'clock,  the  assemblce  at 
half-past  two — the  march  to  commence  at 
three,  in  the  following  order :  the  ad- 
vanced guard ;  pioneers,  one  field-piece, 
6-pounder.  General  Parsons's  division, 
followed  by  a  field-piece,  6-pounder ;  the 
spare  ammunition  of  General  Parsons's 
division.  General  Lincoln's  division,  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  the  field-pieces  attached 
to  it,  and  followed  by  the  other;  the  spare 
ammunition  of  General  Lincoln's  division. 
General  Howe's  division.  The  brigade- 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Reid, 
preceded  by  one  field-piece,  6-pounder. 
The  corps  of  sappers  and  miners  ;  one 
light  i2-pounder.  The  brigade  command- 
ed by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  followed 
by  a  field-piece,  6-pounder  ;  spare  ammu- 
nition of  General  Howe's  division.  Rear 
Guard.  The  advance  guard  will  consist 

serters;  the  passes  of  soldiers;  the  admission  of 
country  people  and  strangers  to  the  camp,  and 
means  for  saving  the  consumption  of  forage.— 

[ED.] 
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of  one  lieutenant,  two  sergeants,  two  cor- 
porals, two  drums  and  fifes,  and  twenty- 
seven  privates  from  each  brigade,  and  a 
captain  from  each  division.  It  will  parade 
at  half-past  two  o'clock,  on  the  great  road  in 
front  of  the  left  of  the  first  Connecticut 
brigade,  and  be  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Reid. 

HEADQUARTERS,  PmLtiPSBURGH,1  FRIDAY, 
JULY  6. 

The  Commander-in-chief  with  pleasure 
embraces  the  earliest  public  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  thanks  to  his  Excellency 
the  Count  de  Rochambeau  for  the  unre- 
mitting zeal  with  which  he  has  prosecuted 
his  march  in  order  to  form  the  long-wished- 
for  junction  between  the  French  and  Ame- 
rican forces,  an  event  which  must  afford  the 
highest  degree  of  pleasure  to  every  friend 
of  his  country,  and  from  which  the  hap- 
piest consequences  are  to  be  expected.2 
The  General  entreats  his  Excellency  the 
Count  to  convey  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers under  his  immediate  command  the 
grateful  sense  he  entertains  of  the  cheer- 
fulness with  which  they  have  performed  so 
long  and  laborious  a  march  at  this  ex- 
treme hot  season.3  The  regiment  of 
Saint  Ange  is  entitled  to  peculiar  acknow- 

1  In  the  manor  of  "  Phillipsborough,"  Westches- 
ter  county,  N.Y.,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Valentine's 
Hill,  back  of  Yonkers.— [En.] 

2  The  French  army  formed  a  junction  with  the 
American   army  on  the  6th  of  July.     It    was   sta- 
tioned on  the  hills  to  the  left  of  the  American  army, 
which  was  encamped  in  two  lines,  with  the  right 
resting  on  the  Hudson.     The  French  were  in   a 
single  line,  which  extended  to  the  Bronx  river,  a 
small   stream.     There  was  a  beautiful  valley  be- 
tween the  two  armies. — [Eo.] 

3  The  Duke  de  Lauzun  was  detached  by  Ro- 
chambeau, and  was  sent  forward  to  join  the  Ame- 
ricans,  as   they  were  already  making   movements 
preparatory  to  the  proposed  attack  on  New  York. 
The  army  had  marched  from  the  camp  at  Peekskill 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July,  and  before  sun- 
rise  the  following   morning     reached   Valentine's 
Hill,  about   four    miles  from  the  Harlem  river  at 
King's  Bridge.    At  the  same  time  General  Lincoln, 
with  800  men,  went  down  the  Hudson  in  boats  and, 
landing  at  Yonkers,  proceeded  to  take  possession 
of  the  high  ground  at  Spuyt  den  Duyvel  Creek,  to 
support   a   movement  against  a  corps  of   loyalists 


ledgments  for  the  spirit  with  which  they 
continued  and  supported  their  march  with- 
out one  day's  respite. 

HEADQUARTERS,    DOBBS'S    FERRY,   TUES- 
DAY, JULY  17. 

The  Commander-in-chief  is  exceedingly 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  Major-General 
Howe,  for  marching  with  so  much  rapidity 
and  alacrity  to  the  defence  of  the  stores 
at  Tarrytown,  and  repulsing  the  enemy's 
shipping  from  thence.4 

He  requests  General  Howe  and  all  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  American  and 
French  armies  who  were  employed  on  the 
occasion  to  accept  this  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  services. 

The  gallant  behavior  and  spirited  exer- 
tions of  Colonel  Sheldon ;  Captain  Hurl- 
burt,  of  the  2d  regiment  of  dragoons ; 
Captain  Lieutenant  Mills,  of  the  artillery, 
and  Lieutenant  Shaylor,  of  the  4th  Con- 
necticut regiment  (previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  troops),  in  extinguishing  the  flames 
of  the  vessels  which  had  been  set  on  fire 
by  the  enemy,  and  rescuing  the  whole  of 
the  ordnance  and  stores  from  destruction, 
entitle  them  to  the  most  distinguishing  no- 
tice and  applause  of  their  General.5 

The  alacrity  and  dispatch  manifested  by 

under  Colonel  De  Lancey,  at  Morisania.  The 
Duke  de  Lauzun  arrived  at  about  that  time,  but 
not  soon  enough  to  join  in  the  enterprise  in  season 
to  secure  a  victory.  On  the  3d  of  July  Washington 
issued  an  order  thanking  Lauzun,  and  the  officers 
and  men,  each,  for  their  spirit  in  a  fatiguing  march. 

-[ED.] 

4  The  presence  of  the  allied  armies  so  near  New 
York  Island  greatly  embarrassed  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, and  caused  him  to  send  conditional  instruc- 
tions to  Lord  Cornwallis,  then   confronting  Lafay- 
ette  and    others    in    Virginia,  to    send    troops  to 
New  York  so  soon  as  he  should  be  established  in 
a  fortified  post  near  Chesapeake  Bay.     Cornwallis 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  detach  any  of  his  army, 
and  none  were  sent.     The  allied  forces  soon  drove 
the    loyalists    out   of   lower  Westchester,  and  the 
British  shipping  out  of  the  Hudson,  above  Fort 
Washington.— [ED.] 

5  These  vessels,  bearing  cannon  and  stores,  had 
been  moored  at  Dobbs's  Ferry,  and  were  set  on  fire 
before  the  troops  under  Washington   arrived  from 
Peekskill.     They  were  in  charge  of  Major  Darby. 
-[Eo.] 
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the  officers  and'soldiers  employed  in  erect- 
ing the  works  at  Dobbs's  Ferry  are  highly 
pleasing  to  the  General.  He  begs  that 
Colonel  Greaton1  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gouvion  may  accept  his  thanks  for  their 
attention  and  activity  on  this  occasion, 
and  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  communi- 
cate to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
working  party  of  the  corps  of  sappers  and 
miners  employed  there. 


DOBBS'S  FERRY,  TUESDAY,  JULY  24. 

The  commanding  officer  of  artillery  at 
Dobbs's  Ferry  will  have  a  sentinel  so 
posted  as  to  see  any  movement  of  shipping 
at  the  enemy's  posts  at  King's  Bridge/ 
and  is,  at  the  moment  he  is  certain  that  a 
vessel  is  coming  up  the  river,  to  fire  a  gun 
as  a  signal  thereof,  when,  lest  this  should 
not  be  heard,  Colonel  Sheldon  is  to  dis- 
patch a  dragoon  with  the  intelligence. 


FORT  PITT  AND  ITS  REDOUBTS. 


PLAN    OF   FORT   PITT.3 


IT  is  well  known  that  Fort  Pitt  was  the 
name  given  to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  built  by 
the  French  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Monongahela  rivers  (the  site  of 
Pittsburgh),  after  the  British  and  Provin- 
cial troops  had  taken  possession  of  it,  in 
1758.  It  was  repaired,  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  these  troops  in  a  manner 


1  John  Greaton,  a  very   meritorious    Massachu- 
setts officer.     He  was   born  at  Roxbury  in  March, 
1741,  and  was  at  this  time  forty  years  of  age.     He 
entered  the  army  in   July,    1775,  as   colonel,  and 
from    that  time  he   served    his    country    faithfully 
until  the  close  of  the  war.     Early  in   1783  he  was 
commissioned  a  brigadier-general,  and  died  in  his 
native  place  a  year  afterward. — fEo.] 

2  King's  Bridge  spanned  Spuyt  den  Duyvel  Creek 
at  the  head  of  New  York  Island.     It  was  first  built 


that,  a  writer  of  the  time  declared,  would 
"  to  the  latest  posterity  secure  the  British 
empire  on  the  Ohio. "  In  1 764  the  redoubt 
delineated  on  page  262  was  constructed  of 
brick,  by  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  the  first 
building,  it  is  said,  made  of  such  materials 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  It  was 
erected  north  of  the  present  Penn  street, 


at  the  expense  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  several 
years  before  the  Revolution,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned as  an  important  point  in  military  operations. 
-[Eo.]  . 

3  References.— a,  Barracks;  6,  Commandant's 
house;  c,  Store-house;  d  d,  Powder  magazine; 
e,  Casemate;  /,  Store-houses  for  flour,  &c. ;  g g g, 
Wei's;  ht  Fort  Du  Quesne;  /  /,  Horn-work, 
stockaded  to  cover  French  barracks ;  k,  First  Fort 
Pitt,  destroyed  ;  n,  Sally-port. 
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in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  forty  or  fifty  feet 
west  of  Point  street,  and  a  few  feet  back 
of  Brewery  alley. 


THE   REDOUBT. 

In  the  "  American  Pioneer,"  the  late 
Mr.  Neville  B.  Craig  mentions  this  re- 
doubt as  follows :  — 

"In  the  winter  of  1783-4,  before  the 
town  of  Pittsburgh  was  laid  off,  the  agents 
of  the  Penns  sold  to  Isaac  Craig  and  Ste- 
phen Bayard  the  piece  of  ground  extend- 
ing from  the  ditch  of  Fort  Pitt  to  the  Alle- 
gheny, supposed  to  be  about  three  acres. 
This  redoubt,  being  on  the  outside  of  the 
ditch  of  the  fort,  passed  to  Craig  and  Bay- 
ard, and  when  the  subsequent  firm  of 
Turnbull,  Marvine  &  Co.  was  formed,  it 
became  partnership  property.  By  this  firm 
the  addition  to  the  old  redoubt  was  built 
in  1785,  thus  constituting  a  dwelling- 
house,  which  was  occupied  one  year  by 
Mr.  Turnbull,  and,  subsequently,  three 
years  by  the  father  of  the  writer  of  this, 
who,  in  1787,  was  born  in  that  building." 

Whether  the  redoubt  yet  stands,  or  has 


fallen  by  the  hand  of  improvement,  the 
writer  of  this  paper  cannot  say.  It  ex- 
isted not  many  years  ago.  Mr.  Craig  says 
that  another  redoubt  stood  on  the  bank  of 
the-Monongahela,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Redoubt  alley.  He  distinctly  remembered 
seeing  a  stone  tablet  upon  it,  with  an  in- 
scription certifying  that  it  was  built  by 
Colonel  William  Grant.  A  similar  tablet 
was  on  the  front  of  the  redoubt  we  are  con- 
sidering, on  which  was  engraved  :  "  1764. 
Col.  Bouquet." 

On  the  above  plan  of  Fort  Pitt  is  shown, 
in  outline,  old  Fort  Du  Quesne,  which  was 
made  an  easy  conquest  late  in  1758.  In 
November  Colonel  Washington,  at  the 
head  of  the  advanced  guard  of  General 
Forbes' s  troops,  slowly  approached  the 
little  fortification,  followed  by  the  main 
army.  The  French,  as  soon  as  they  dis- 
covered this  force,  set  fire  to  the  fort  and 
fled  down  the  Ohio  river  in  boats.  The 
works  were  repaired,  and  a  part  of  Wash- 
ington's regiment  were  left  to  garrison  it. 
The  first  Fort  Pitt  was  slight,  composed 
of  pickets  and  a  ditch,  hastily  made 
to  contain  220  men.  It  was  made  to 
serve  only  a  temporary  purpose.  In  the 
summer  of  1759  General  Stanwix  arrived, 
and  began  the  erection  of  Fort  Pitt  (de- 
scribed as  such  a  strong  work),  from  plans 
drawn  by  the  engineer,  R.  Rutser.  Wash- 
ington, who  visited  Fort  Pitt  in  1770, 
mentions  that  the  sides  next  the  country 
were  of  brick,  the  others  stockade. 


THE  ROYAL   GRENADIERS  AT  MONMOUTH. 


THE  notice  of  "  Colonel  Monckton's 
grave,"  in  the  HISTORICAL  RECORD,  1874, 
page  129,  reminded  me  of  the  relics  of 
the  Royal  Grenadiers  and  of  their  gallant 
colonel,  which  are  still  in  existence  ;  and  I 
was  struck  with  the  coincidence  in  name 
of  the  Scotch  schoolmaster,  William  Wil- 
son, who  set  up  the  board  that  marks  the 
Colonel's  grave,  with  that  of  the  Irish 


captain,  William  Wilson,  by  the  rifles  of 
whose  company  Monckton  fell. 

On  the  parlor  table  of  Captain  William 
Wilson  Potter,  of  Bellefonte,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  great-grandson  of  General  James 
Potter,  of  the  Revolution,  may  be  seen 
any  day  for  the  asking,  the  flag  of  the 
Royal  Grenadiers,  captured  on  the  field 
of  "  Monmouth,  by  his  (maternal)  grand- 
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father,  the  late  Judge  William  Wilson, 
of  Chillisquaque  Mills,  Northumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  ground  or  main  surface  is  lemon 
or  light-yellow  heavy  corded  silk,  five  feet 
four  inches  by  four  feet  eight,  correspond- 
ing in  proportion  with  the  flag  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment,  surrendered  among 
others,  by  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  and 
presented  by  order  of  Congress,  to  Gen- 
eral Washington,  lately  in  the  Museum  at 
'Alexandria,  Virginia,1  but  eight  inches 
less  in  size ;  the  latter  being  six  feet  long 
and  five  feet  four  inches  wide. 

The  device  at  the  upper  right  corner  is 
twenty  inches  square,  and  is  that  of  the 
English  union  which  distinguishes  the 
Royal  standard  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
composed  of  the  cross  of  St.  George,  to 
denote  England,  and  St.  Andrew's  cross 
in  the  form  of  an  X,  to  denote  Scotland. 
This  device  was  placed  in  the  corner  of 
the  Royal  flag,  after  the  accession  of 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  to  the  throne 
of  England  as  James  the  First.  The  field 
of  the  device  is  blue,  the  central  stripes 
(cross  of  St.  George)  red,  the  marginal 
ones  white.  It  wants  the  crown  and  gar- 
ter, and  full-blown  rose  in  the  centre,  of 
the  Alexandria  flag. 

The  flag  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  wrenched  from  its  staff,  and  has  a 
few  blood-stains  on  the  device,  otherwise 
it  looks  as  bright  and  new  as  if  it  had  just 
come  from  the  gentle  fingers  that  made  it, 
although  ninety-six  years  have  rolled  away 
since  its  golden  folds  drooped  in  the 
sultry  air  of  that  June  day  battle. 

The  battle  occurred  on  the  28th  of  June 
1778;  a  fearfully  hot  day,  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  fifty-nine  of  the  British  soldiers 
died  of  heat  without  receiving  a  wound. 
This  flag  was  captured  near  the  old  parson- 
age of  the  Freehold  (N.  J.)  Church,  where 
the  hottest  of  the  fighting  was.  A  short 
description  of  that  portion  of  the  engage- 
ment may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  con- 
nection. 


1  This  flag  perished  when  the  Museum  at  Alex- 
andria was  burnt  in  1873.  A  picture  of  the  flag 
may  be  seen  in  Lossing's  "  Pictorial  Field  Book  of 
the  Revolution,"  vol.  ii.,  page  322,  second  edition. 


After  General  Lee's  retreat  was  checked 
by  General  Washington  in  person,  the 
latter  formed  a  new  line  for  his  advanced 
troops,  and  put  Lee  again  in  command. 
General  Washington  then  rode  back  to  the 
main  army  and  formed  it  on  an  eminence, 
with  a  road  in  the  rear,  and  a  morass  in 
the  front.  The  left  was  commanded  by  * 
Stirling,  with  a  detachment  of  artillery ; 
La  Fayette  with  Wayne  was  posted  in  the 
centre,  partly  in  an  orchard  and  partly 
sheltered  by  a  barn ;  General  Greene  was 
on  the  right  with  his  artillery  under  Gen- 
eral Knox,  posted  on  commanding  ground. 
General  Lee  maintained  his  advanced 
position  as  long  as  he  could,  himself  com- 
ing off  with  his  rear  across  a  road  which 
traversed  the  morass  in  front  of  Stirling's 
troops.  The  British  followed  sharp,  and 
meeting  with  a  warm  reception,  endea- 
vored to  turn  the  left  flank,  but  were 
driven  back ;  they  then  tried  the  right, 
but  were  met  by  General  Greene's  forces, 
and  heavy  discharges  from  Knox' s  artillery, 
which  not  only  checked  them,  but  raked 
the  whole  length  of  the  columns  in  front 
of  the  left  wing.  Then  came  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  break  the  centre  main- 
tained by  General  Wayne  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania regiments ;  and  the  Royal  Gren- 
adiers, the  flower  of  the  British,  were 
ordered  to  do  it.  They  advanced  several 
times,  crossing  a  hedge-row  in  front  of 
the  morass,  and  were  driven  back.  Col. 
Monckton,  their  commander,  then  made  a 
speech  to  his  men  (the  troops  at  the  par- 
sonage and  those  in  the  orchard  heard  his 
ringing  voice  above  the  storm  of  battle), 
and  forming  the  Grenadiers  in  solid 
column,  advanced  to  the  charge  like 
troops  on  parade ;  the  men  marching  with 
such  precision  that  a  ball  from  Combs 
Hill  enfilading  a  platoon  disarmed  every 
man. 

Wayne  ordered  his  men  to  reserve  their 
fire,  and  the  British  came  on  in  silence 
within  a  few  rods,  when  Monckton  waved 
his  sword  above  his  head  and  ordered 
his  grenadiers  to  charge.  Simultaneously 
Wayne  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  and  a 
terrible  volley  laid  low  the  first  ranks 
and  most  of  the  officers.  The  colors 
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were  in  advance  to  the  right  with  the 
colonel,  and  they  went  down  with  him. 
Captain  Wilson  and  his  company,  who 
were  on  the  right  of  the .  ist  Pennsyl- 
vania (Colonel  James  Chambers),  made  a 
rush  for  the  colors  and  the  body  of  the 
colonel.  The  Grenadiers  fought  despe- 
rately and  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  ensued, 
but  the  Pennsylvanians  secured  his  body 
and  the  colors ;  the  Grenadiers  gave  way, 
and  the  whole  British  army  fell  back  to 
Lee's  position  in  the  morning.  They  de- 
camped so  quietly  in  the  night  that  Gene- 
ral Poor,  who  lay  near  them  with  orders 
to  recommence  the  battle  in  the  morning, 
was  not  aware  of  their  departure. 

Chappel's  painting  of  the  battle  repre- 
sents the  scene  where  Monckton  fell,  and 
the  fearful  hand-to-hand  fight  over  his 
body;  and  the  little,  old-fashioned  sword 
looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  painted  from 
the  original,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Judge  Abraham  S.  Wilson,  of  Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania.  On  the  left  is  the  old 
parsonage;  beyond  it  the  morass — now 
(1874)  good  meadow  land  with  a  fine 
stream  of  water  running  through  it — ex- 
tending right  and  left ;  on  the  right  is  the 
rising  ground  from  which  the  Grenadiers 
made  their  charge. 

The  sword  had  many  adventures,  and 
never  got  back  to  its  captor  in  his  lifetime. 
Captain  Wilson  gave  it  to  General  Wayne, 
who  presented  it  to  General  Lafayette, 
who  took  it  with  him  to  Europe,  retained 
it  through  all  the  upheavals  and  riots  of  the 
French'  Revolution,  his  captivity  in  a  dun- 
geon at  Olmutz,  and  brought  it  with  him 
to  America  in  1824,  when  he  visited  this 
country  upon  the  invitation  of  the  United 
States  Government.  It  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  his  thought  fulness  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  a  half  century,  he  de- 
sired to  restore  it  in. person  to  Captain  Wil- 
son. He  made  inquiries  in  Philadelphia 
for  him,  and  not  being  able  to  hear  any- 
thing of  him,  he  left  it  with  old  Captain 
Hunter,  with  express  directions  to  give  it 


back  to  Captain  Wilson,  or,  if  dead,  to 
some  of  his  family.  After  some  years 
Captain  Hunter  found  out,  through  Mrs. 
Billington,  of  Sunbury,  that  Judge  A.  S. 
Wilson,  late  President  Judge  of  the  2oth 
Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a 
son  of  Captain  Wilson,  and  had  the  plea- 
sure of  delivering  the  sword  to  him  the 
next  time  he  went  to  Philadelphia. 

The  flag  was  always  in  the  possession  of 
Judge  Wilson,  Sr.,  and  his  family.  I  can 
recollect  well,  at  least  thirty-five  years  ago, 
seeing  his  son  William  display  it  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  Lewisburg, 
and  make  a  speech  detailing  the  circum- 
stances of  its  capture. 

Captain  Wilson  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Convention  that  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  on  the  i2th 
of  December,  1787.  His  certificate  of 
membership  of  the  order  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, of  this  date,  is  in  the  possession  of 
his  grandson  Major  P.  Benner  Wilson,  of 
Bellefonte,  who  succeeds  him  in  that  order, 
and  is  signed  by  General  Washington. 
Captain  Wilson  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Major  Abraham  Scott,  who  owned  and 
died  upon  the  island  opposite  Fort  Au- 
gusta. In  1790  he  built  the  mills  at  the 
mouth  of  Chillisquaque  Creek,  and  in 
1792  was  appointed  Associate  Judge  of 
Northumberland  county,  which  office  he 
held  until  his  death  in  1813.  He  is  buried 
in  the  Presbyterian  churchyard  at  North- 
umberland, and  his  residence  continued, 
up  to  the  date  of  his  widow's  death  in 
1836,  a  far-famed  seat  of  hospitality. 

His  portrait,  which  is  pronounced  by 
artists  an  exceedingly  well-executed  paint- 
ing, and  by  the  few  who  still  remember 
him  an  excellent  likeness,  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  John 
B.  Linn,  of  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania. 
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A  REMONSTRANCE: 


THE  following  remonstrance  was  copied 
from  the  original  now  before  the  writer, 
together  with  the  autographs  of  the  sign- 
ers, of  which  fac  similes  are  given  below. 
The  reader  will  observe  among  those  signers 
the  names  of  many  officers  who  were  dis- 
tinguished in  the  old  war  for  independ- 
ence. 

"  Crown  Point,  July  8,  1776. 
"  To  His  Excellency  General  SCHUYLER. 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency  : 
"Sir; 

"We  whose  Names  are  hereto  sub- 
scribed, Field  Officers  of  the  several  Regi- 
ments in  the  Continental'  Service  now  at 
this  Place,  beg  leave,  with  the  utmost  Re- 
spect, to  acquaint  your  Excellency : 

"  That  when  we  have  been  heretofore 
called  upon  in  a  Council  of  War,  to  give 
our  opinions  respecting  the  Propriety  of  a 
Retreat  from  Canada,  we  were  informed 
by  the  then  Commanding  Officer-in-Chief, 
that  the  Positive  Orders  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  were  to  dispute  every  Inch  of 
Ground  in  Canada. 

"That  Order  we  have  complyed  with  so 
long  as  We,  or  our  General  (in  Council) 
thought  would  be  most  conducive  to  the 
Public  Weal,  and  at  the  last  Council  of 
War  to  which  We  were  called,  it  was  al- 
most (if  not  quite)  unanimously  resolved 
to  Retreat  to  this  Place  and  here  make  a 
stand  against  the  Ministerial  Army. 

"Since  our  Arrival  at  this  Place,  we 

have  been  informed  by  your  Excellency 

that    '  the    Honble   Continental    Congress 

have  ordered  and  directed  the  superiority 

;  of    the    Lakes    to   be   maintained,'    also 

|  that  the  Army  are  to  be  removed  to  Ti- 


1  The  American  army  had  been  driven  out  of 
Canada,  and  had  retreated  up  Lake  Champlain.  In 
view  of  the  condition  of  that  army  when  it  arrived 
at  Crown  Point,  General  Schuyler  had  recom- 
mended a  further  retreat  to  Ticonderoga.  A  council 
of  general  officers,  of  which  General  Gates  was 
one,  unanimously  agreed  with  Schuyler  in  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  movement,  and  orders  were  given 
accordingly,  whereupon  the  above  remonstrance 


conderoga.  We  would  not  pretend  to 
Dictate  to  you,  Sir,  or  to  the  other  Gene- 
rals what  Orders  you  should  issue — neither 
will  we  ever  decline  obeying  them  ;  But 
at  the  same  time  beg  leave  to  remonstrate 
to  your  Excellency  that  the  order  for  our 
Removal  to  Ticonderoga  appears  to  us  to 
militate  with  both  the  foregoing  Orders  of 
Congress,  in  the  Spirit  (if  not  in  the  Let- 
ter) of  them,  for  the  Reasons  following, 
viz.  : — 

"  ist.  We  cannot  but  judge  from  our 
own  Observation  of  the  ground  here,  that 
we  can  maintain  it  against  any  Forces  our 
Enemy  can  send  against  us. 

"  2dly.  That  this  Post  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  only  one  where  we  can  maintain  a 
Naval  Superiority  upon  the  Lakes. 

"  3dly.  That  whenever  we  quit  this 
Post,  we  give  our  Enemy  an  Opportunity  of 
taking  Possession  of  it,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages already  made  by  former  Works, 
which  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  ever  to 
retake  from  them  without  an  amazing  ex- 
pense of  Blood  and  Treasure. 

"  4thly.  By  admitting  the  Enemy  to 
get  the  Possession  of  the  Place,  it  not  only 
entirely  destroys  the  Communication  with 
the  lower  Parts  of  the  Lake,  but  opens  a 
plain  and  easy  Passage  for  them  into  the 
Heart  of  the  four  New  England  Govern- 
ments and  Frontiers  of  New  York. 

"  Sthly.  Our  Retreat  from  this  Place  to 
Ticonderoga  must  occasion  the  Retaining 
of  hundreds  of  Families  from  their  Farms, 
and  quitting  their  Crops  of  Grain,  which 
would  be  much  more  than  sufficient  to 
maintain  themselves,  and  drive  them  upon 
other  Towns,  which  must  occasion  a  Con- 
sumption of  whatever  could  be  spared 

was  sent  to  the  commanding  general,  and  a  copy 
of  it  to  General  Washington,  then  in  New  York. 
It  induced  a  council  of  general  officers  in  New 
York,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  geography  and  the 
military  situation  on  Lake  Champlain,  to  imperti- 
nently censure,  in  a  severe  manner,  the  movement 
so  ordered.  When  Washington  learned  all  the 
facts,  he  was  satisfied  that  Schuyler  had  acted  judi- 
ciously.— [ED.] 
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for   the   Public  Service,  if  not  a  Famine  may  much  easier  make  Excursions  upon 

amongst  them.  the  Frontier  Settlements  and  secure  their 

"  6thly.   That  this   Place  will  afford  an  Retreat. 
Asylum  for  the  Savages,  from  which  they 


/]  i        /f       t/i  (/        S/? 


"  ythly.  That  the  Place  to 
which  we  are  ordered  to  Remove 
has  ever  proved  extremely  un- 
healthy, and  will  tend  to  in- 
crease the  Distress  our  Army 
have  labored  under  by  Reason  of 
Sickness. 

"  These,  Sir,  are  some  (of  the 
many)  Reasons,  which  we  beg 
leave  to  offer  to  your  Excellen- 
cy's Consideration,  why  we  are 
not  entirely  easy  with  the  Deter- 
mination of  the  General  Officers 
respecting  our  Removal ;  and 
hope  our  Zeal  for  the  Public 
Good,  which  induces  us  to  make 
these  Observations,  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient Apology  for  the  interrup- 
tion upon  your  Public  Business, 
and  that  your  Excellency  will  pay 
such  Regard  hereto  as  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Affair  Demands. 

"We  are,  with  great  Es- 
teem, your  Excellency's  most 
Obedient  Humble  Servants, 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  PAMUNKEY. 


ONE  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  war 
with  the  Pamunkey  Indians  in  the  Colo- 
nial Series  of  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
the  originals  of  which  are  in  the  State 
Paper  Department  of  the  Public  Record 
Office  in  London,  shows  some  very  curious 
facts  of  the  strength  of  the  tribe  and  the 
peculiar  "strategic"  movements  indulged 
in  by  the  Virginia  Colonists  in  their  wars 
with  tne  savages. 

As  a  synopsis  only  of  the  contents  of 
these  papers  is  given  in  the  printed 
volumes,  it  is  only  possible  to  give  an  out- 
line of  the  facts,  but  sufficient  is  mentioned  , 
to  show  the  sad  trials  of  the  early  colo- 
nists, and  the  stubborn  determination  of 
their  leaders  to  conquer  the  Indians  at 
any  cost. 

1623,  April  $d,  fames   City,    Virginia. 
Under  this  date  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  Virginia  write  to   the  Earl   of,   South- 
ampton, and   the  rest  of  the  Council   for 
Virginia  as  follows : 

"  Two  Indians  had  been  sent  to  them, 
one  with  a  message  from  the  Great  King, 
to  the  effect  that  blood  enough  had  been 
shed  on  both  sides,  and  that  if  they  were 
suffered  to  plant  at  Pamunkey  and  their 
former  seats,  they  would  send  home  about 
twenty  prisoners  saved  from  the  massacre 
at  Martin's  Hundred.  He  who  had  saved 
many  lives  on  the  day  of  the  massacre, 
was  sent  back  with  a  favourable  answer ; 
the.  other  a  great  man,  an  actor  in  the 
massacre,  was  put  in  chains.  • 

"  Mrs.  Boys,  the  chief  of  the  prisoners, 
arrived  home  within  a  week,  apparelled 
like  an  Indian  Queen;  the  rest  have  .not 
yet  come,  through  the  fault  of  Robert 
Poole,  the  interpreter. 

' '  If  the  savages  send  home  the  Eng- 
lish prisoners  and  grow  secure  upon  this 
treaty,  the  colony  will  have  the  better  ad- 
vantage to  surprise  them  and  cut  down 
their  corn."  *\  *  f  *  * 

1624,  January  30^,  James    City.     The 
Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia  to  the 
Virginia  Company,    "Recount   the    wars 


in  which  they  have  been  engaged  with  the 
savages ;  have  cut  down  their  corn,  burnt 
their  houses  and  slaughtered  many.  Have 
also  revenged  the  treachery  of  the  Pasca- 
ticons  and  their  associates,  the  greatest 
people  in  those  parts,  for  cutting  off  Capt. 
Spilman  and  Mr.  Puntis'  pinnace  and 
murdering  great  numbers  of  their  ancient 
allies  the  Potowmacks. 

"No  small  difficulty  to  maintain  a  war 
by  unwilling  people.  Were  constrained 
to  desist  for  want  of  means  to  feed  the 
soldiers.  No  hope  of  subverting  these 
barbarous  and  perfidious  Indians  but  by 
stratagem,  neither  fair  war  nor  good 
quarter  can  ever  be  held  with  them." 

1624,  December  zd,  James  City.  Gov- 
ernor Sir  Francis  Wyatt  and  Council  of 
Virginia,  to  Henry  Earl  of  Southampton, 
and  the  Council  of  Virginia. 

"God  has  given  them  a  great  victory 
over  Otiotan  and  the  Pamunkeys,  with 
their  confederates,  numbering  800  bow- 
men. The  fighting  lasted  two  days;  many 
of  the  Indians  slain,  but  only  sixteen  of 
the  English  hurt,  and  as  much  corn  cut 
down  as  would  have  sustained  400  men 
for  a  twelvemonth.  Earnestly  desire  a 
supply  of  powder. 

"The  colony  very  well  as  to  health 
this  summer  ;  the  mortality  of  former  years 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  climate. 

"A  plentifull  harvest  of  corn  and.  the 
industrious  well  stored  with  provision. 
So  that  (excepting  the  number  of  men) 
the  colony  hath  worn  out  the  scars  of  the 
massacre. ' ' 

1630,  May  zgth,  Virginia.  Governor 
Harvey  to  Secretary  Dorchester. 

"It  has  been -agreed  to  plant  Chesa- 
peak  situate  upon  Pamunkey,  next  spring, 
whereby  they  will  face  their  greatest 
enemy,,  Appochankeno,  and  disable  the 
savages.  The  colony  has  above  1200 
neat  cattle,  besides  swine  and  goats, 
which  he  will  by  all  means  seek  to  pre- 
serve from  the  Indians. "  *  *  *  * 

There  is  other  mention  of  King  Opechan- 
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canough,1  as  the  name  of  Appochankeno 
is  generally  spelt,  in  the  papers  quoted 
above,  and  much  that  is  interesting  in 
Neill's  History  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
but  the  period  which  the  Calendar  of 
State  Papers  covers  is  too  early  to  mention 
the  Queen  of  Pamunkey,  who  is  presumed 
to  have  been  his  successor.  The  volumes 
which  I  have  examined  comprise  the  colo- 
nial series  to  1660. 

Your  correspondent,  M.  D.  G.  (see  the 
RECORD  for  March,  page  127),  has  shown 
that  a  person  entitled  the  Queen  of  Pa- 
munkey was  in  command  of  this  powerful 
tribe  about  1676,  or  very  shortly  after  the 
period  of  Bacon's  rebellion.  If  the  Queen 
is  the  same  who  was  the  chief  of  the 
Pamunkeys  in  1711,  her  reign  must  have 
been  extended  over  a  period  of  at  least 
thirty-five  years. 

The  following  proves  that  this  tribe  of 
Indians  had  a  Queen  as  late  as  the  period 
mentioned  above,  viz.  1711. 

While  on  a  recent  visit  to  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  William 
E.  Binford,  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  charge 
of  the  State  Capitol  Library,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  examine  the  journals  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  which  are  still  in  manu- 
script, and  have  never  been  published. 
They  are  not  included,  I  am  informed,  in 
the  valuable  Calendar  of  State  Papers 
which  are  now  being  prepared  for  publica- 
tion by  the  State  of  Virginia.  In  these 
there  are  some  very  interesting  references 
to  the  Queen  of  Pamunkey.  There  are 
perhaps  a  few  others,  for  I  had  not 
time  to  search  these  books  as  thoroughly 
as  I  desired.  There  are  two  early  volumes 
without  index.  The  one  from  which  these 
extracts  are  taken,  dates  from  1705  to 
1721.  The  other  volume  is  for  1734,  and 
some  years  later.  The  earlier  journals  are 
lost,  and  as  many  of  the  old  Court  Re- 
cords were  destroyed  in  the  late  war,  these 
are  particularly  interesting. 

The  Virginia  Calendar  of  State  Papers 
which  is  referred  to  as  now  preparing  for 
the  press,  contains,  I  am  informed,  much 


1  Brother  of  Powhatan. 


information    concerning    the    Queen    of 
Pamunkey. 

"April  2oth,  1706."  "  The  Queen  and 
Great  Men  of  Pamunkey  complain  of 
strong  liquor  having  been  brought  into 
their  Town  by  the  English  inhabitants  of 
the  neighborhood  and  retailing  it  there  to 
ye  Indians,  hath  been  of  very  pernicious 
consequence,  occasioning  frequent  quar- 
rells,"  &c. 

"  October  22d,  1706."  "Present  as  be- 
fore." "  John  Lightfoot,  Esq.,  absent." 
"The  Queen  and  Great  Men  of  the  Pa- 
munkey Indians  having  petitioned,  com- 
plained to  this  Board  that  John  Lightfoot, 
Esqr,  lays  claim  to  the  land  on  which  their 
town  stands,  and  which  was  laid  out  and 
appointed  for  them  by  the  Gen1  Assembly, 
and  hath  threatened  to  turn  them  off  the 
said  land  where  severall  of  the  said  Indians 
have  been  so  frighted  as  to  leave  the 
town  and  disperse  themselves  in  the 
country. 

"Upon  hearing  this  day  in  Council  the 
allegations  of  the  great  men  of  the  said 
Indians,  the  said  John  Lightfoot  having 
denyed  the  charge  laid  against  him,  and 
the  said  Indians  making  nothing  appear 
to  prove  the  fact  alledged  in  their  petition., 
the  said  petition  is  Dismist  and  the  said 
Indians  assured  that  they  may  depend  on 
the  protection  of  the  Government  in  case 
any  person  shall  hereafter  disturb  them." 

The  entry  of  "  John  Lightfoot,  Esq's  " 
absence  is  not  recorded  until  considerable 
other  business  was  transacted  by  the  Coun- 
cil j  he  does  not  appear  to  have  retired 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  day's  session. 

"April  2*1  th,  1711.  On  the  petition  of 
the  Queen  and  Great  Men  of  the  Pamunkey 
Indians  complaining  that  divers  persons 
have  seated  within  the  lands  appropriated 
for  that  nation,  who  daily  make  encroach- 
ments on  them.  It  is  ordered  that  the 
Sherif  of  King  William  county  forthwith 
examine  what  persons  are  seated  within 
the  lands  assigned  for  the  said  Indians, 
and  by  what  title  they  are  seated  there, 
and  make  report  to  the  Governor  with  all 
speed,  that  such  further  proceedings  may 
be  had  thereupon  for  the  protection  and 
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satisfaction  of  the  Indians  as  shall  be 
thought  necessary."  The  following  entry 
is  very  singular,  taken  in  connection  with 
"  the  Medal  or  Frontlet." 

Of  the  badges  of  copper  and  pewter  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  detailed 
description.  There  is  nothing  further  to 
show  whether  these  badges  were  ever 
worn,  or  whether  the  proposal  was  agreed 
to  by  the  General  Assembly,  or  if  it  was 
intended  to  have  them  of  a  similar  design 
to  that  worn  by  the  Queen. 

The  minutes  of  the  General  Assembly 
might  be  supposed  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject,  but  I  am  informed  they  do  not 
exist,  the  earliest  extant  dating  from  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

"At  a  Council  held  at  the  Capitol  the 
i5th  October,  1711,"  "Whereas  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  Colony  are  frequently  alarmed 
by  the  Tributary  Indians  hunting  in  sev- 
eral places  where  they  are  not  known  to 
be  such  ;  For  preventing  whereof  for  the 
future,  and  that  all  Indians  in  amity  may 
be  distinguished  from  other  vagrant  In- 
dians, it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board  that 
it  is  necessary  all  the  Tributary  Indians  be 
obliged  to  wear  copper  badges,  and  all 
other  Indians  in  amity  to  wear  pewter 
badges,  to  the  end  that  if  any  disorders 
be  committed  by  any  Indians  having  such 
badges,  the  Nation  to  which  they  belong 
may  be  made  accountable  for  the  same. 
That  no  Tributary  Indians  or  others  in 
amity  be  permitted  to  hunt  or  come  among 
the  Inhabitants  of  this  Colony  without 
such  badges.  That  once  every  year  they 
bring  in  all  their  badges  to  be  examined, 
and  in  case  any  of  them  be  wanting,  that 
they  give  an  account  how  lost,  or  if  taken 
from  'em  by  any  strange  Indians,  that  they 
be  required  forthwith  to  give  an  account 
thereof,  that  so  any  other  Indian  upon 
whom  the  said  badge  shall  be  found,  may 
be  secured  for  preventing  any  disorders 
that  may  be  committed  by  foreign  Indians 
coming  amongst  the  Inhabitants  as  friends 
under  colour  of  the  said  badges.  But  be- 
cause the  providing  of  the  said  badges  will 
require  some  charge,  it  is  thought  fitt 
that  this  proposal  be  communicated  to  the 


next    General    Assembly,    that    they   may 
make  provision  accordingly." 

Same  date.  "Whereas,  a  murder  has 
lately  been  committed  by  Indians  on  the 
head  of  Pamunkey  River.  It  is  Ordered 
that  the  Interpreter  to  the  Pamunkey  and 
Chicahominy  Indians  go  to  the  said  Na- 
tions and  require  the  Queen  and  Great 
men,  and  particularly  ye  Indian  called 
Tom  Rogers,1  to  attend  the  Governor  at 
Wmsburgh,  on  tuesday  the  23  instant,  and 
give  an  account  what  strange  Indians  have 
been  lately  amongst  them,  or  have  been 
ranging  on  the  Frontiers,  who  may  be 
suspected  of  the  aforesaid  murder.  .And 
it  is  further  Ordered  that  the  sd  Interpreter 
do  then  bring  with  him  a  List  of  all  the 
men,  women  and  children  of  each  of  the 
sd  nations." 

"October  24^,  1711."  It  is  recorded 
that  a  list  was  presented,  but  the  names, 
&c.,  are  not  given. 

"  The  Governor  having  proposed  to  the 
Queen  of  Pamunkey  and  the  Great  men 
of  the  Chicahominy  Indians  to  deliver 
Hostages  for  their  fidelity  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  Tributary  Indians 
have  done,  upon  the  encouragement  of 
having  such  Hostages  educated  at  the 
College,  and  maintained  at  the  publick 
charge,  the  said  Indians  did  promise  to  de- 
liver two  boys  of  the  Pamunkey  Nation, 
whereof,  one  to  be  the  Queen's  son,  and 
one  boy  of  the  Chicahominy  Nation, 
within  one  month,  and  did  also  signify 
their  desire  that  the  said  Children  should 
be  educated  according  to  the  Governor's 
proposal." 

1 '  November  2otfi,  1711."  "  The  Queen 
of  Pamunkey  having  in  pursuance  of  the 
Governor's  proposal,  this  day  presented 
her  son,  together  with  two  boys,  sons  of 
the  Great  Men  of  that  Nation,  desiring 
they  may  be  educated  at  the  College,  and 
that  one  other  boy  may  be  also  permitted 
to  attend  the  son  of  the  said  Queen,  and  have 
in  like  manner  the  benefite  of  Learning. 
The  Governor  was  pleased  to  ask  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Council  whether  all  the  said 


1  Tom  Rogers,  who  appears  frequently  in  these 
records,  was  a  Chief  of  the  Chicahominy  Indians. 
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Indian  children  (being  more  in  number 
than  the  Hostages  demanded  of  that 
Nation)  shall  be  received,  especially  since 
the  House  of  Burgesses  have  not  yet 
signified  any  intention  to  settle  a  Fund  for 
the  Conversion  and  education  of  such  In- 
dians. This  Board  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  it  is  fit  to  encourage  this  good 
disposition  of  the  Indians,  and  that  all  the 
said  Children  be  admitted  into  the  College 
and  receive  the  education  of  which  they 
seem  so  desirous,  not  doubting  but  that 
the  College  will  be  enabled  to  support 
that  Charge,  either  by  Exhibition  ffrom 
the  General  Assembly,  or  by  the  private 
Charity  of  other  well  disposed  persons  for 
promoting  so  good  a  design." 

Some  "well  disposed  persons"  had 
given  various  sums  of  considerable  amount 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children  in 
Virginia,  so  early  as  1619,  "  an  unknown 
person  5507.  in  gold  for  bringing  up  (he 
children  of  infidels  in  the  true  religion, 
and  Nicholas  Ferrar,  by  will  3007.  to  the 
College,  to  be  paid  when  ten  infidel  child- 
ren are  placed  in  it."  This  is  not  the 
College,  however,  at  which  the  Pamunkey 
Indians  desired  their  children  to  be  edu- 
cated, but  that  proposed  at  Henrico,  near 
where  the  present  city  of  Richmond  now 
stands,  which  was  broken  up  by  the  mas- 
sacre in  1622. 

William  and  Mary  College,  in  which 
these  "Hostages"  were  to  be  educated, 
was  founded  in  1692,  and  in  point  of  age, 
is  the  second  College  in  the  United  States. 
Its  records,  in  1850,  were  in  possession  of 
the  Virginia  Historical  Society.  If  they  are 
still  in  existence,  it  is  probable  they  con- 
tain information  of  the  children  of  "  the 
Queen  and  Great  Men  of  Pamunkey. ' ' 

Indian  children  have  been  educated  in 
this  college  from  an  early  period,  some  as 
late  as  1774,  according  to  a  writer  in  Ap- 
pleton's  Cyclopedia. 

The  manuscript  journals  or  note  books 
of  Du  Simitiere  have  before  been  referred 
to  in  the  pages  of  the  RECORD  (vol.  I. 
page  510).  From  some  which  have  lately 
come  to  our  notice,  he  appears  to  have 
had  a  valuable  collection  of  coins,  of 


foreign  as  well  as  American  and  Colonial ; 
among  these  were  some  rare  Indian  medals. 
An  enthusiastic  numismatist,  at  a  time 
when  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to 
this  subject  in  this  country,  I  find  him 
negotiating  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  zealous 
antiquary  for  the  Pamunkey  Medal. 

I  make  these  extracts  from  his  memo- 
randa. Under  title  of  "Letters  wrote 
1779,"  "March  6,  to  Isaac  Zane,  Esqr, 
Marlboro'  Iron  Works,  Virginia.  An- 
swered his  letter  of  the  24th  ult.,  returned 
thanks  for  the  collection  of  fossils,  &c., 
he  proposes  sending  to  me,  and  of  the 
drawing  sent  of  Charles  II's.  medal  to  the 
Queen  of  Pamunkey,  recommended  him 
to  purchase  it  at  any  rate,  and  that  I  shall 
be  satisfied  to  take  an  exact  drawing  of 
it,"  &c. 

"  1779,  Letters  wrote  August  5,  to  Col. 
Isaac  Zane,  Marlboro'  Iron  Works,  Vir- 
ginia." "Was  in  hopes  to  have  heard  di- 
rectly from  him  about  the  curiosities  and 
medal  he  was  to  have  sent." 

Under  the  head  of  "Paintings  and 
'  Drawings  done,"  we  have  the  following  : 
"1781,  made  a  drawing  in  India  ink  of 
a  silver  plate,  chased  and  engraved,  and 
given  by  King  Charles  II.  to  the  Queen  of 
Pamunkey  in  Virginia." 

I  believe  Du  Simitiere  was  living  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  time  he  wrote  these 
letters,  though  he  lived  in  many  parts  of 
this  country,  and  in  the  West.  Indies. 
There  seems  to  be  no  farther  mention  of 
the  medal,  and  judging  from  the  contents 
of  his  letters  to  Col.  Isaac  Zane,  he 
speaks  as  if  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
some  person  in  Virginia  known  to  his  cor- 
respondent, which  apparently  corroborates 
the  statement  of  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  in 
the  RECORD  for  March. 

The  India  ink  drawing,  which  is  pre- 
served among  the  manuscripts  of  Du 
Simitere,  is  similar  in  every  respect  to  the 
one  given  in  the  RECORD,  except  that  be- ' 
ing  several  times  larger,  I  presume  it  is 
more  the  size  of  the  original,  particularly 
as  he  desired  to  make  an  "exact  drawing 
of  it."  WILLIAM  JOHN  POTTS.. 

Camden,  New  Jersey. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


THE  $  MARK. — In  the  RECORD  for 
March,  page  126,  your  correspondent  "  J." 
asks  the  question,  "  Can  any  reader  of  the 
RECORD  explain  the  origin  of  the  $  or  dol- 
lar-mark? " 

It  is,  to  me,  evident  that  this  mark  ori- 
ginated in  the  tobacco-growing  colonies 
of  America  in  early  times,  and  in  its  sim- 
pler forms  dates  back,  perhaps,  to  the  days 
of  John  Smith  and  the  war-club  of  Pow- 
hatan.  It  was  used  in  a  simple  form  when 
tobacco  was  first  used  as  a  currency ;  and 
it  is  a  rude  union  of  the  letter  P  with  the 
figure  8.  The  union  signifies  "pieces  of 
eight,"  or  Spanish  milled  dollars,  which 
were  divided  into  eight  parts  or  pieces, 
called  eleven-penny  bits,  leven-pences,  or, 
simply,  levies.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
sixteenth,  five-penny  bit,  or,  simply,  fip,  as  it 
was  called,  had  been  introduced  into  the 
colonies  before  the  Spanish  milled  dollar 
had  become  fully  established  in  the  name 
of  "  piece  of  eight."  In  17.73  tne  Colo- 
nial Assembly  of  Maryland  enacted  that, 
in  the  payment  of  all  public  dues,  sixty 
pounds  of  tobacco  should  be  received  for 
every  "  Spanish  milled  piece  of  eight;" 
and  but  little  change  had  been  made  in 
this  rate  of  exchange  during  the  previous 
fifty  years. 

In  order  to  begin  the  history  of  the 
dollar-mark,  and  note  the  different  modes 
of  making  it,  I  clip  from  an  old  MS. 
tobacco  account  book,  a  letter  P  which 
was  written  in  that  book  on  the  2ist  of 
January,  1710.  I  do  this  to  show  how  the 
letter  was  made  by  American  writers  at 
that  time ;  and  I  here  append  the  P,  for 
engraving,  that  we  may  prove  how  it 
was  written  in  Maryland,  if  not  else- 
where. This  manner  of  writing  the 
letter  was  continued  down  to  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  differ- 
ently written  by  most  writers  of  that  day; 
and  from  a  letter  written  by  Daniel  of  St. 
Thomas  Jenifer  to  Luther  Martin,  on  the 
1 9th  of  August,  1785,  I  clip  another  P, 


to  show  how  that  gentleman  wrote  it 
at  that  time.    Now  from  the  letter  P 
the  tobacco  mark,  or  $,  assumed  its  first 
form  in  Maryland,  perhaps  about  the 
year  1711,  and  I  clip  from  the  old  offi- 
cial tobacco    account    book,   referred    to 
above,  the  first  form  of  the  mark  as  writ-  /*" 
ten  by  a  good  writer  on  the   3ist   of  Mj 
May,  1711.  [I 

The  next  step  taken  in  the  history  v 
was  a  plainer  combination  of  the  figure 
8  with  the  P,  which  differed  very  little 
from  the  original  mode,  before  the  Revo- 
lution. To  show  how  the  figure  8  was 
generally  made  by  good  writers  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  I  append  one  made  by 
Joseph  Howell,  Jr.,  Auditor  of  Ac-  /? 
counts  of  the  main  army,  on  the  28th  v 
of  August,  1781.  In  that  same  year,  the 
dollar-mark  appears  to  have  taken  the  fol- 
lowing form,  as  I  can- 
not  find  this  form  in 
any  earlier  manu-- 
script  in  my  posses- 
sion.  This  latter  and  more  complete 
form  of  the  dollar-mark  was  made  in  a 
merchant's  book  at  Annapolis,  on  the 
3oth  of  August,  1782,  and  was  placed  be- 
fore the  number  of  "pieces  of  eight," 
which  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  to- 
bacco, in  which  General  Samuel  Smith, 
William  Sprig  Bowie,  George  Murdock, 
William  Bordley,  John  Bolton  and  others 
were  interested.  This  is  the  last  written 
form  the  mark  assumed,  and  it  did  not  ap- 
pear in  type  until  the  adoption  of  the 
decimal  currency.  I  have  no  means  of 
discovering  the  name  of  the  type-founder 
who  first  cast  the  mark  and  introduced  it 
into  print ;  but  it  is  evident  to  my  mind, 
as  before  stated,  that  the  $  originated  from 
the  union  of  P  and  8,  and  was  always 
placed  before  sums  of  "pieces  of  eight," 
or  Spanish  dollars,  to  distinguish  them 
from  sums  in  sterling  money,  before  which 
the  character  £  was  placed. 

W.  T.  R.  SAFFELL. 

Baltimore,  March,  1874. 
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PERRY'S  VICTORY. — A  close  inspection 
of  Powell's  painting  of  "Perry's  Victory  " 
in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  shows 
that  the  criticism  of  your  correspondent 
"  G.  H.  P.,"  in  the  March  number,  is  not 
strictly  accurate.  The  flag  on  Perry's 
boat  has,  as  he  says,  thirteen  stars;  but  it 
has  fifteen  stripes, — eight  of  red  and  seven 
of  white.  The  stars  are  arranged  in  four 
perpendicular  rows  or  lines.  The  first 
row,  or  the  one  next  the  staff,  has  four 
stars;  the  other  three,  three  stars  each. 
What  authority,  if  any,  the  artist  had  for 
this  arrangement,  I  know  not.  I  only  tell 
you  what  his  work  shows  when  carefully 
examined.  S.  H.  K. 

Washington,  27^/2  $d,  1874. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Record: — As  Cen- 
tennials and  Centenarians  are  receiving 
due  attention,  I  send  for  the  RECORD  a 
notice  of  a 

TERCENTENARIAN, 

under  the  belief  that  not  many  specimens 
of  typography  in  the  English  language  of 
the  age  of  three  hundred  years  can  be 
produced  in  this  country.  The  little  vo- 
lume now  before  me  is  of  the  i6mo  form, 
three  and  seven-eighth  inches  high,  two 
inches  and  seven-eighths  wide,  and  one 
inch  thick.  It  has  no  pagination.  Its 
title  is  as  follows  : — 

"The  Summarye  of  the  Chronicles  of 
Englande.  Lately  collected,  newly  cor- 
rected, abridged  and  continued,  vnto  this 
present  yeare  of  CHRIST,  1573.  By  I.  S. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  Marshe. 
Cum  Priuilegio."  This  is  the  whole  title. 
Now  for  the  colophon:  "^[Imprinted  at 
London  in  Flete  streate,  neare  vnto  saint 
Dunstones  churche,  by  Thomas  Marshe. 
An.  1573.  Cum  priuilegio  Regise  Majes- 
tatis." 

Hence  tins  priuilegio  Regice-vtzs  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  her  reign.  Shakspeare  was  nine  years 
old,  or  in  his  ninth  year.  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  prob- 
ably upon  his  travels  on  the  continent. 
Martin  Frobisher  was  thirty-four  years  of 


age ;  had  been  dealt  with  for  piracy,  and 
was  hunting  up  a  patron  to  send  him  to 
find  out  a  north-west  passage  to  China. 
And  here  let  it  be  noted  that  no  biography 
of  Martin  has  been  written  with  a  real 
knowledge  of  him.  North  America  was 
known  to  Englishmen  only  by  name,  and 
no  one  of  that  nation  knew  anything  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  Great  South  Sea,  as 
it  was  called  then,  and  long  after. 

The  following  brief  extract  will  give  the 
reader  a  better  idea  of  a  book  three  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  of  a  glimpse  of  Eng- 
lish society  at  that  period,  than  any  mo- 
dern descriptions  of  them : 

"  The  viii.  of  Maye,  the  Parliamet  began 
at  Westminster,  and  that  day  in  ye  Par- 
liament, by  the  Queenes  Majesties  writtes, 
Sir  Henrye  Compton,  Sir  Henrye  Chenie, 
Sir  Henry  Norris  was  called  Barons. 

"  In  this  Parliament,  for  so  much  as  the 
whole  realme  of  England  was  exceedingly 
pestered  with  Roges,  vagabods  and  sturdye 
beggars,  by  meanes  whereof  daily  hap- 
pened divers  horrible  murders,  theftes, 
and  other  great  outrages,  it  was  enacted 
that  all  persons  aboue  ye  age  of  14  yeares, 
being  taken  begging,  vagrant  and  wand- 
ring  misorderly,  should  be  appreheded, 
whipped  and  burnt  through  gristle  of  ye 
right  eare,  with  a  hot  iron. 

"The  xxiiii.  of  May,  Martin  bulloke 
wass  hanged  on  a  gibet  by  the  well  with 
two  bucketts  in  bishops  gate  streate  of 
Lodon,  for  robbyng  and  most  shamefullye 
murdering  of  a  marchaunt  named  Arthur 
Hall,  in  the  parsonage  of  saint  Martin  by 
the  sayde  well." 

The  following  is  the  closing  paragraph 
of  the  book: — 

"Thus  good  Reader,  I  have  brought 
this  abridged  Summarye  of  the  Chronicler, 
of  Englande,  from  the  first  comming  of 
Brute  into  this  land,  vnto  the  yeare  of 
Christe  1573,  desiringe  thee  to  take  this 
and  other  my  large  trauayles  in  good  part, 
like  as  I  haue  painfullye  (to  my  greate 
coste  and  charges)  out  of  many  old  hidden 
historyes,  brought  the  same  to  light,  and 
freelye  for  the  greate  commodity,  bestowed 
them  vpon  thee.  I  wish  to  be  plaine  and 
true,  and  I  wish  the  Readers  to  trye  or 
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they  truste,  then  shall  they  see  whoe  of 
late  hath  abused  mee,  and  deceyued  them 
with  lyes  smothlye  told. 
Of  smothe  and  flattering  speache,  remember  to  take 

heede, 
For  truth  in  plaine  wordes  may  be  tolde,  of  craft  a 

lye  hath  neede." 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
initials  I.  S.  stand  for  John  Stow ;  that  his 
reference,  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the 
Chronicle,  to  "large  trauayles,"  is  prob- 
ably to  his  work,  printed  in  1567,  which, 
so  far  as  known,  was  the  first  edition  of 
the  Chronicle. 

The  author  was  born  in  London,  St. 
Michael,  Cornhill,  in  1525  ;  hence  he  was 
forty-eight  years  old  at  the  publication  of 
the  Chronicle  under  notice.  He  died  in 
1605,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

S.  C.  D. 


.formed?    and  where  were  his  bones  de- 
posited? L. 


CROWN  POINT. — Last  summer  I  visited 
the  ruins  of  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  with  my  father,  with  your  "Field 
Book  of  the  Revolution  "  as  a  guidebook. 
You  mention  the  date  of  the  erection  of 
the  fort,  but  don't  tell  us  when  and  how 
it  was  made  a  ruin.  Can  you  tell  us  about 
that  event  ?  A  YOUNG  READER. 

Qgdcnsburgh)  N.  Y. 

Answer. — In  "  Rivington's  Gazette  "  for  May 
6th,  1773,  was  printed  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  Accidental  fire  from  a  chimney  in  a  building  at 
Crown  Point  set  fire  to  other  buildings  and  the 
Magazine,  in  April.  The  magazine  blew  up  by  the 
explosion  of  loo  ft>s  of  powder.  All  the  fortifica- 
tions and  other  buildings  are  destroyed." 


CREMATION. — Henry  Laurens,  of  South 
Carolina  (President  of  the  Continental 
Congress),  made  the  following  provision 
in  his  will : — 

"  I  solemnly  enjoin  it  on  my  son,  as  an 
indispensable  duty,  that  as  soon  as  he  con- 
veniently can,  after  my  decease,  he  cause 
my  body  to  be  wrapped  in  twelve  yards 
of  tow  cloth,  and  burnt  until  it  be  entirely 
consumed,  and  then,  collecting  my  bones, 
deposite  them  wherever  he  may  think 
proper. ' ' 

Mr.»  Laurens's  biographer  says  this  in- 
junction was  "literally  complied  with." 
Where  was  this  act  of  cremation  per- 

VOL.  III.— 18 


MORAVIAN  ORGANS. — From  "Nazareth 
Hall  and  its  Reunions,"  by  Prof.  Wm.  C. 
Reichel,  I  have  extracted  the  following, 
relating  to  "Moravian  Organs"  and  their 
maker  :  — 

"The  Moravians,  mostly  of  German  ori- 
gin, are  a  musical  people;  and  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  has  always  been 
an  element  in  their  divine  worship.  The 
chapel  in  Bethlehem  was  provided  with  an 
organ  [1746]  and  stringed  instruments  for 
use  on  festive  occasions.  It  was  only  pro- 
per that  the  place  of  worship  for  Nazareth 
and  its  dependencies  should  be  supplied 
with  the  same  aids  to  devotion.  Accord- 
ingly, John  G.  Klemm,  an  expert  organ- 
builder,  was  dispatched  to  the  Hall,  where, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1758,  assisted  by 
David  Tanneberger,  he  completed  an  ex- 
cellent instrument.  The  wood  used  in  its 
erection  was  procured  from  Philadelphia." 

"John  Gottlob  Klemm,  born  near  Dres- 
den in  1690,  in  which  city  he  learned 
organ-building,  immigrated  to  this  country 
in  1736,  and  first  settled  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1745  he  removed  to  New  York,  and 
there  renewed  his  connection  with  the 
Moravians,  whose  infant  association  at 
Herrnhut  he  joined  in  1726.  In  1757  he 
was  admitted  into  the  congregation  at 
Bethlehem,  where,  until  his  death  in  May 
of  1762,  he  was  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  organs  for  several  of  their  churches, 
as  well  as  smaller  ones  for  their  chapels. 
Organs  of  his  make  are  still  in  existence 
(at  Nazareth  and  Litiz)  and  known  among 
Moravians  as  'Tanneberger's,'  from  the 
fact  that  Tanneberger,  after  Klemm 's 
decease,  continued  the  business,  the  artistic 
details  of  which  he  had  learned  from  the 
old  Dresden  organ-builder." 

JOHN  W.  JORDAN. 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  'OF  CAPE  MAY  COUNTY, 
N.  J. — On  the  2ist  o'f  May,  1716,  "John 
Taylor  of  Cape  May  County,  in  ye  pro- 
vince of  West  Jersey,  who  married  to  Eli- 
zabeth Belcher,  only  child  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Belcher,  late  of  Ipswich,  clerk,  deceased, 
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intestate,"  receipted  for  ye  "full  and  just 
sum  of  Eighteen  pounds  43.  iod.,"  which 
was  two-thirds  of  the  whole  estate,  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Mercy  Belcher,1  being  entitled 
to  the  other  third. 

Can  any  reader  of  the  RECORD  inform 
me  when  Mr.  Taylor  died ;  who  were  his 
parents,  and  whether  he  left  descendants? 
JOHN  WARD  DEAN. 

Boston,  Mass. 


WASHINGTON  AND  THE  DEGREE  OF 
LL.  D. — Mr.  Editor :— In  the  March  No. 
of  the  RECORD,  page  140,  you  write  :  "A 
correspondent  quotes  the  following  super- 
scription : — 'George  Washington,  Esqr., 
LL.  D.,'  and 'inquires,  'At  what  college 
did  Washington  receive  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  ?'" 

In  the  "Maryland  Journal,"  published 
in  Baltimore,  on  Wednesday,  April  24th, 
1776,  now  before  me,  I  find  the  following 
words : — 

"Philadelphia,  April  18. 

"  We  hear  that  on  Wednesday,  the  loth 
inst.,  the  Rev.  President,  Fellows  and 
Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  waited  on  his  Excellency 
General  Washington,  -with  an  address, 
conferring  on  him  the  Degree  of  DOCTOR 

OF  LAWS."2 


1  Mrs.  Mercy  Belcher  was  a   daughter   of   the 
Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth. — [D.] 

2  Mr.  Quincy,  in  his  "  History  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity," says  that  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by 
the  British  troops  on  the  I7th  of  March,  1776,  con- 
gratulatory addresses  from  towns  and  legislatures 
were  universally  presented  to  Washington,  for  the 
signal  success  which  had  attended  his  labors.    The 
corporation  and  overseers  of  Harvard,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevailing  spirit,  and  as  an  expression 
of   their    gratitude,  conferred   on  Washington  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  both  boards.     General  Washington,  Mr.  Quincy 
says,  was  the  first  person  on  whom  that  degree  was 
conferred  by  Harvard  College. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  is  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"April  3,  1776. — At  a  meeting  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  at  Watertown,  Voted,  that  the  follow- 
ing Diploma  be  presented  to  his  Excellency  Gene- 
ral Washington,  as  an  expression  of  the  gratitude 
of  this  College  for  his  eminent  services  in  the  cause 
of  his  country  and  to  this  Society." 

Here  follows  the  diploma,  in  Latin,  as  usual, 


I  am  certain,  without  doubt  or  question, 
that,  quite  recently,  I  had  in  my  collection 
another  issue  of  the  same  journal,  which 
stated  as  a  fact  admitting  of  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  the  officers  of  Princeton 
College  also  waited  upon  Washington,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  same  degree.  The 
latter  journal  I  have  unfortunately  lost  or 
mislaid.  If  the  records  of  these  colleges 
are  still  in  existence,  I  feel  quite  sure  they 
will  prove  the  fact  of  conferring  this  degree 
upon  Washington. 

W.  T.  R.  SAFFELL. 

KEYSTONE  STATE.  —  The  question  — 
"What  was  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Keystone  State  ? "  as  applied  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  been  much  discussed,  and  a 
volume  on  the  subject  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished, yet  the  question  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  settled — in  fact,  not  settled 
at  all.  Those  who  have  discussed  the 
question  have  treated  it  chiefly  as  an  ex- 
pression used  in  connection  with  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  some  alleging 
that  John  Morton,  one  of  the  signers  of 
that  Declaration,  secured  the  adoption  of 
that  instrument  by  giving  the  casting  vote 
of  Pennsylvania  in  favor  of  it,  and  so  it 
was  called  "  The  Keystone  State." 

I  have  never  met  with  the  expression  as 
applied  to  Pennsylvania  in  any  publica- 
tion previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Na- 
tional Constitution ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  originated  in  the  fact  that  in 
forming  some  triumphal  arch  at  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  ratification  of  that  constitu- 
tion, on  which  the  names  of  the  thirteen 
original  states  of  the  Union  were  placed, 
it  was  observed  that  Pennsylvania  formed 
the  keystone  of  the  arch,  beginning  with 
New  Hampshire  and  ending  with  Georgia, 
thus:  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS, 
RHODE  ISLAND,  CONNECTICUT,  NEW  YORK, 
NEW  JERSEY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  DELA- 

signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  corporation,  ex- 
cepting John  Hancock,  who  was  then  in  Philadel- 
phia, at  the  head  of  the  Continental  Congress.  The 
names  were  :  Samuel  Langden,  S.T.D.,  president ; 
Nathaniel  Appleton,  S.  T.  D. ;  John  Winthrop, 
LL.  D. ;  Andrew  Eliot,  S.  T.  D. ;  Samuel  Cooper, 
S.  T.  D. ;  John  Wadsworth.— [ED.] 
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WARE,  MARYLAND,  VIRGINIA,  NORTH  CA- 
ROLINA, SOUTH  CAROLINA,  GEORGIA, — six 
on  each  side  of  the  Keystone. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  membership  of  the  "Tammany 
Society  or  Columbian  Order,"  which  was 
formed  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the 
National  Constitution.  It  was  designed 
by  Dr.  Charles  Buxton,  at  about  the  time 
when  the  society,  early  in  this  century, 
under  the  management  of  the  friends  of 
Burr  and  the  enemies  of  Clinton,  became 
a  political  organ.  In  the  design  is  a  large 
sustaining  arch,  composed  of  seventeen 
stones,  each  representing  one  of  the,  seven- 
teen states  then  in  the  Union,  of  which 
Pennsylvania  is  the  keystone.  Was  the 
name  of  the  '  *  Keystone  State  ' '  ever  ap- 
plied to  Pennsylvania  before  that  period — 
say  from  1800  to  1808? 

D.  T.  P. 


JOSIAH  FRANKLIN  DAVENPORT. — (RE- 
CORD, page  84.)  Has  not  W.  J.  P.  made 
a  mistake  as  to  Davenport's  middle  name? 
In  Christ  Church  burial-ground,  corner  of 
Arch  and  Fifth  streets,  Philadelphia,  near 
the  grave  of  Franklin,  is  a  tombstone 
bearing  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Memoria  Sacrum  of 

SARAH, 
the  wife  of  Josiah  Francis  Davenport, 

of  Philadelphia, 

who  died  April  ist  1751, 

aged  23  years  and  3  months,"  &c. 

There  was  a  Josiah  Davenport,  an  In- 
dian trader,  on  the  Allegheny  river,  as 
early  as  the  spring  of  1727. 

September  25th  1752,  Josiah  Davenport 
and  Colonel  Burd  were  appointed  Com- 
missioners to  receive  the  prisoners  to  be 
delivered  at  Fort  Pitt,  in  consequence  of 
the  engagements  made  by  the  Indians  at 
the  treaty  at  Lancaster.  See  Pennsylvania 
Colonial  Records,  vol.  VIII.,  pages  776-9. 
ISAAC  CRAIG. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa. 


under  the  presidency  of  A.  Boyd  Hamil- 
ton, Esq.,  has  already  added  many  valu- 
able contributions  to  its  library.  Of  its 
contents  I  note  a  file  of  "The  Carlisle 
Gazette  and  Western  Repository  of  Know- 
ledge," which  was  established  by  Kline  & 
Reynolds,  in  1789 — the  first  paper  pub- 
lished west  of  the  Susquehanna  river. 
From  the  issue  of  January  13,  1790,  Wed- 
desday,  I  copy  the  following  notice  of 
Colonel  Robert  Magaw's  funeral : 

"  On  Wednesday  last  the  remains  of  the 
late  Robert  Magaw,  Esq.,  were  interred  at 
the  burial-place1  near  this  town.  The  fu- 
neral was  perhaps  the  most  respectable 
ever  seen  here.  The  following  was  the 
order  of  procession : 

Troop  of  Horse,  dismounted. 

Music. 

Corps  of  Infantry  lately  commanded  by 
Colonel  Magaw. 

Clergy. 
Physicians. 

The  Body — The  pall  supported  by  six  gen- 
tlemen, late  officers  of  the  American 

Army. 

Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege. 

Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Attorneys  at  Law. 
Students  at  Law. 
Students  of  Dickinson  College. 
Officers  .of  the  County  and  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  Borough  of  Carlisle. 
Citizens. 

"Minute  guns  were  fired  by  the  Artil- 
lery during  the  procession.  At  the  grave 
a  pathetic  discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Davidson.  Three  volleys  from  the 
Infantry  closed  the  scene." 

Since  a  former  notice  of  Colonel  Ma- 
gaw in  the  HISTORICAL  RECORD,  I  note 
that  Graydon  in  his  Memoirs  states  that  he 
comforted  his  captivity  on  Long  Island  by 
taking  of-  its  fair  daughters  a  wife,  Miss 


COLONEL  ROBERT  MAGAW'S  FUNERAL. 
— The  Dauphin  County  Historical  Society, 


1  Meeting  Spring  graveyard,  two  miles  west  of 
Carlisle,  where  his  grave  was  still  distinguishable  a 
few  years  ago. 
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Marietta  Van  Brunt,  a  daughter  of  Rutgers 
Van  Brunt.  JOHN  B.  LINN. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1874. 

GENERAL  WAYNE'S  REMAINS.  —  Chris- 
tian Schultz,  Jr.,  in  his  travels  on  an  in- 
land voyage  through  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Kentucky,  &c.,  in  the  years 
1807  and  1808,  says:  — 

"Recollecting  that  the  remains  of  Ge- 
neral Wayne  were  interred,  at  his  particu- 
lar request,  under  the  flagstaff  belonging 
to  the  fort  at  Presque  Island,  I  was  induced 
one  morning  to  pay  it  a  visit,  expecting 
to  find  at  least  a  decent,  if  not  a  sumptu- 
ous monument  erected  to  his  deserving 
memory ;  but,  alas !  how  fleeting  and 
shortlived  is  the  remembrance  of  those 
who  have  served  their  country  so  well  ! 
The  general's  grave  had  been  once  paled 
in,  but  time  had  rotted  away  the  principal 
part.  I  replaced  it ;  and  should  it  stand 
a  year,  a  month,  or  even  for  a  day,  I 
have  performed  a  duty.  At  the  head  of 
the  grave  is  a  small,  misshapen  stone, 
picked  out  of  the  rubbish  of  the  fort,  with 
A.  W.,  the  initials  of  the  general's  name, 
scratched  with  a  nail — not  even  an  epitaph. 
The  wretched  little  space  was  yet  unoccu- 
pied. Could  I  depart,  and  leave  it  still  a 
blank  ?  No,  my  friend,  I  could  not ;  but 
with  my  penknife  engraved  in  rude  but 
legible  characters — "Shame  on  my  Coun- 
try!" 

When  were  the  remains  of  General 
Wayne  removed  from  under  the  flagstaff  at 
Fort  Presque  ?  R.  P.  McC. 

Philadelphia,  April  ^d,  1874. 

Answer. — General  Wayne's  remains  were  con- 
veyed from  Erie,  Pennsylvania  (Presqu'isle),  by 
his  son,  Colonel  Isaac  Wayne,  to  Radnor  church- 
yard, Delaware  county  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year 
1809.  The  same  year  the  Pennsylvania  State  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati  erected  a  neat  marble  monu- 
ment over  his  grave.  A  picture  of  the  monument 
and  a  copy  of  the  insci'iptions  upon  it  may  be  found 
in  Lossing's  "  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,"  vol. 
I.,  P.  745- 


INACCURACIES. — The  sketches  of  Mili- 
tary Expeditions  to  the  North-West,  by 
Mr.  Smucker,  contain  some  singular  in- 
accuracies. At  page  n,  vol.  III.,  the 


following  statement  occurs:  "In  June, 
General  Braddock,  with  one  thousand  two 
hundred  men,  besides  officers,  marched  for 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  arrived  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Monongahela  and  Yonghiogheny 
rivers,  July  8M."  Now,  the  fact  is,  Brad- 
dock's  army  never  saw  the  junction  of 
those  rivers,  for,  after  crossing  the  Youg- 
hiogheny  at  Stewart's  Crossing,  the  army 
moved  miles  to  the  north  and  east  of  that 
stream,  and  arrived  at  the  Monongahela 
river  at  the  mouth  of  Crooked  Run  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  not  the  8th  as 
stated. 

Passing  over  other  inaccuracies,  I  now 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
statement  on  page  72,  vol.  III.  :  "When 
Forbes  gave  a  controlling  authority  tem- 
porarily to  Colonel  Washington,  the  dif- 
ference between  a  superannuated,  sickly, 
crippled,  worn-out,  dying  old  man,  and 
an  energetic,  ambitious,  hopeful  young 
leader,  soon  became  apparent.  It  was 
manifestly  the  difference  between  a  galva- 
nized corpse  and  a  living  hero — between 
a  manikin  and  a  flesh-and-blood  man, 
vitalized  by  youth  and  energized  by  the 
strength  of  a  well  developed  manhood." 

This  is  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
facts  and  so  unjust,  that  I  was  sorry  to  see 
it  in  a  work  designed  to  promote  and  es- 
tablish the  truth  of  history.  Washington's 
reputation  rests  not  on  such  an  unstable 
basis  that  history  must  be  distorted  to 
augment  it ;  nor  is  his  fame  so  contempti- 
ble that  he  must  be  adorned  with  laurels 
that  rightly  belong  to  another. 

Washington  never  had  for  one  'moment 
"a  controlling  authority,"  nor  was  he  as 
hopeful  as  here  stated  ;  on  the  contrary 
he  had  predicted  the  failure  and  ruin  of 
the  expedition.  General  Forbes,  so  far 
from  being  a  manikin  or  galvanized  corpse, 
had,  by  his  firmness  and  indomitable  will, 
acquired  in  the  army  the  appellation  of 
"  Head  of  Iron."  And  competent  mili- 
tary authority  unhesitatingly  ascribed  the 
success  of  the  expedition,  next  to  God,  en- 
tirely to  his  wisdom,  prudence  and  firmness. 

ISAAC  CRAIG. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
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[CHARLES  CARROLL/] 

From  the  collection  of  Dr.  J.  S.  H.  Fogg,  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Annapolis,  \\thNov.,  1816. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  received  this  day  by  the  packet  yr  let- 
ter of  the  Qth  instant  with  the  two  books 
\vh  Mrs.  Caton  borrowed  of  me,  and  the 
two  deeds  mentioned  in  my  letter  which  I 


RICHARD  CATON, 
Esq.,  Baltimore 


.  -      /? 
.  L—~#2     < 


[TOBIAS  LEAR.*] 

In  a  note  on  p.  179,  vol.  III.,  the  fact  is  mentioned 
that  a  portrait  of  Washington,  life-size,  painted 
by  Robertson,  was  sent  by  the  General  to  the 
Earl  of  Buchan,  by  the  hand  of  Tobias  Lear. 
The  following  letter  of  Mr.  Lear  to  the  Earl,  in 
which  that  portrait  is  mentioned,  will  be  read 
with  interest.  A  copy  of  the  original,  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  John  S.  H.  Fogg,  of  Boston, 
has  been  kindly  offered  for  publication  in  the 
RECORD,  by  that  gentleman. 

Liverpool,  2$d  Feby:  1794. 

My  Lord : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  Lordship's  acceptable  fa- 

1  Charles  Carroll  was  the  last  surviving  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.     He  was  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age  when  he  affixed  his  signature  to 
that  document,  and  was  ninety-five  years  old  when 
he  died  in  Baltimore,  in  November,  1832. 

2  Samuel   Chase,  who  was  also  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration,  as  a  delegate  from  Maryland.     Mrs. 
Caton  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Carroll. 

3  "  Kitty"  was  Mrs,  Caton's  daughter,  Catharine 
Louise,  the  late  Duchess  of  Leeds.     She  was  the 
last  survivor  of  four  daughters  of  Mrs.  Caton.    Her 
oldest  sister,  who  bore  the  name  of  her   mother, 
Mary,  married  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  and  died 
in  1853,  at  Hampton  Court  Palace.    Another  sister, 
who  married  Lord  Stafford,  died  in    1850;  and  a- 
third   sister,  Emily,  who    remained  in  Baltimore, 
married   Mr.  McTavish,  the  British   Consul,   and 
died  in  1871.     Catharine  Louise,  who  married  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  died  at  Harnby  Castle,  Yorkshire, 
England,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1874,  and  was  buried 


shall  execute  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Chase2 
from  Montgomery  county  court  where  he 
now  is.  Inclosed  you  have  a  true  copy 
of  the  Commissioners'  receipt. 

I  hope  Kitty's3  sore  throat  is  gone  off. 
My  love  to  her  and  to  Mrs.  Caton  and  best 
respects  to  Mrs:  Decatur  and  the  Commo- 
dore, and  remember  affectionately  to  Mrs: 
Harper.  I  am 

Yr  affectionate  humble  servt: 


vors  of  the  4th  and  nth  of  the  present 
month.  The  first  came  to  my  hand  just 
as  I  was  leaving  London,  and  the  latter 
was  forwarded  to  this  place,  where  I  de- 
sire all  letters  for  me  to  be  sent,  until  I 
might  direct  otherwise. 

I  could  not  find  the  Busts  in  London 
which  your  Lordship  is  desirous  of  obtain- 
on  the  1 7th  of  the  same  month.  She  possessed 
valuable  property  in  Maryland.  Her  grandfather, 
Charles  Carroll,  was,  it  is  said,  the  richest  man  in 
the  colonies  when  the  old  war  for  independence 
broke  out.  When  he  was  past  ninety  years  of  age, 
he  laid  the  "corner  (or  initial)  stone"  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railway,  in  Baltimore,  attended 
by  one  of  the  most  imposing  civic  processions  then 
ever  seen  in  this  country.  That  was  the  first  rail- 
road, of  great  extent,  built  in  America. — [ED.] 

*  Tobias  Lear  was  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
where  he  was  born  in  September,  1762.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1783,  and  two 
years  afterward  he  went  to  Mount  Vernon  as  pri 
vate  secretary  to  Washington,  when  he  acquired 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  Patriot,  who 
made  a  liberal  provision  for  Mr.  Lear  in  his  will. 
He  remained  with  Washington  until  the  President's 
death  in  1799,  acting  as  his  confidential  agent, 
living  in  his  family,  and  always  treated  with  the 
courtesy  due  to  a  friend.  At  the  time  the  above 
letter  was  written  he  seems  to  have  been  engaged 
in  some  commercial  transactions  in  England. 
Early  in  1802  he  went  to  St.  Domingo  as  American 
consul-general,  and  from  1804,  for  several  years,  he 
held  the  same  position  at  Algiers,  returning  home 
in  1811.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1826,  Mr. 
Lear  was  accountant  in  the  War  Department  at 
Washington. — [ED.] 
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ing  to  be  placed  in  your  Hall  at  the 
Abbey ;  but  I  shall  assuredly  take  upon 
myself  the  pleasure  of  getting  them  for 
you  if  they  are  to  be  had  in  America,  or 
elsewhere  withinrmy  knowledge. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  find  that  the  por- 
trait of  our  great  and  good  Washington 
meets  your  Lordship's  approbation.  I 
have  seen  the  print  now  selling  in  London, 
and  altho'  I  think  it  a  very  strong  likeness 
of  the  President,  yet  it  is  rather  harsh,  and 
by  no  means  does  him  justice  in  point  of 
character.  There  is  now  with  Mr.  West, 
in  London  (lately  sent  over),  a  full  length 
painting  of  the  President  by  Trumbull, 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  ever  taken  of 
him,  and  an  engraving  is  to  be  made  from 
it.  This  will  be  an  object  worth  your 
Lordship's  attention,  and  therefrom  your 
Lordship  may  be  furnished  with  an  excel- 
lent  print.  How  long  it  may  be  before 
the  plate  will  be  ready  is  more  than  I  can 
say ;  but  I  think  on  time  will  be  lost  in 
finishing  it.  If  I  can  be  servicable  to  your 
Lordship  in  getting  you  one  of  these,  I 
need  not  say  how  much  pleasure  it  will 
give  me  to  do  it.1 

I  find  I  shall  not  be  in  Edinburgh  so 
soon  as  I  expected  ;  and  indeed  it  is  not 
certain  at  this  moment  whether  my  busi- 
ness will  call  me  there  at  all  before  I  leave 
the  kingdom.  If  it  should,  I  shall  not 
fail  to  pay  my  respects  to  your  Lordship 
while  in  that  quarter. 

It  is  my  intention  to  make  a  shipment 
of  goods  to  my  house  from  the  kingdom 
some  time  in  April,  and  from  all  the  infor- 
mation I  have  hitherto  collected  this  Port 


1  Can  any  reader  of  the  RECORD  give  a  further 
account  of  this  engraving?     Mr.  West  had   then 
lately  succeeded  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy.     The  picture  was  the  one, 
probably,  now  in  the  "  Trumbull  Gallery,"  of  Yale 
College,  which  was  painted  for  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, but  was  rejected  by  Representative  Smith,  of 
that    city,  because  it  was  too  dramatic  in  appear- 
ance.    Another  was  painted   and    accepted.     The 
first  was  considered  by  Trumbull  as  the  best  por- 
trait of  Washington  painted  by  himself. — [ED.*] 

2  There  was  at  that  time  a  feeling  of  strong  hos- 


seems  to  present  itself  as  most  favorable 
for  making  shipments  to  America  from  the 
most  essential  manufactories.  After  tarry- 
ing here  a  few  days  to  obtain  on  the  spot 
more  particular  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall,  if  I  find  it  proper  to  ship 
from  hence,  visit  the  manufactories  of 
Yorkshire  and  other  parts  to  take  measures 
for  having  goods  forwarded  to  this  place, 
and  I  beg  your  Lordship  will  be  assured 
of  the  grateful  sense  which  I  have  of  your 
goodness  in  permitting  me  to  use  your 
name  in  supporting  my  errand  into  this 
country. 

I  find  a  pretty  general  apprehension  oc- 
casioned in  this  country  by  the  military 
preparations  making  in  the  United  States, 
as  tending  to  a  rupture  with  this  kingdom. 
But  sure  I  am  that  the  only  object  of  such 
preparations  is  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  preserve  with  dignity  and  energy  that 
system  of  Neutrality  which  they  have 
adopted.  They  will  not  become  a  party 
in  the  present  war  unless  driven  thereto 
in  defence  of  rights  which  they  cannot 
give  up — and  I  am  peculiarly  happy  to  find 
that  the  sentiments  of  candid  and  liberal 
men,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  of 
knowing  them,  are  coincident  with  those 
of  your  Lordship.2 

I  think  with  you,  that  the  more  free  and 
intimate  the  communication  is  between 
the  two  countries  the  more  it  will  con- 
duce to  a  right  understanding  between 
them,  and  the  greater  will  be  their  mu- 
tual advantage. 

Begging  that  my  best  respects  and 
wishes  may  be  made  acceptable  to  Lady 


tility  toward  England,  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  because  of  the  tardiness  of  the 
British  Government  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  1783,  concerning  the  delivering  up 
of  military  posts  in  the  Northwest.  To  avert  war, 
Mr.  Jay  was  sent  to  England  the  following  summer 
to  negotiate  another  treaty.  The  feeling  against 
Great  Britain  had  been  intensified  by  the  enthu- 
siasm in  favor  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  as 
manifested  on  the  arrival  of  Citizen  Genet  in  this 
country  the  previous  year.  The  neutrality  to  which 
Mr.  Lear  refers  was  strictly  maintained  by  our  Gov- 
ernment.—  [ED.] 
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Buchan  and  my  other  amiable  friends  at 
Dryburgh  Abbey, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 
With  very  great  respect, 

my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's 
Most  obliged  and  obedient  servant 


The  Earl  of  BUCHAN. 


The  following  letter  from  the  pen  of  the  eminent 
Dr.  Rush  (contributed  to  the  RECORD  by  Dr. 
Fogg),  forms  an  interesting  appendix  to  Mr. 
Lear's  letter,  as  it  gives  us  information  of  the 
final  fate  of  the  box  made  from  the  tree  that 
sheltered  Sir  William  Wallace.  See  RECORD, 
vol.  III.,  p.  178.  For  fac  simile  of  the  signature 
of  Dr.  Rush,  see  RECORD,  vol.  I.,  p.  82. 

Philadelphia,  July  8,  1 8 1 1 . 
My  Lord : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your 
Lordship's  polite  letter  accompanied  with 
sundry  copies  of  your  Lor'dship's  address 
to  the  Americans  in  Edinburgh  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birth-day  of  General 
Washington,  all  of  which  have  been  and 
shall  be  sent  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  directed.  The  interest  your  Lordship 
continues  to  take  in  the  honor  and  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  continues  to 
endear  your  name  to  our  citizens  of  every 
description.  We  deeply  lament  that  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  just  government 

1  The  unjust  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards 
the  United  States,  at  that  time,  was  urging  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  into  that  war  which  was  de- 
clared a  year  later.  The  Earl,  in  his  endorsement 
on  the  back  of  this  letter,  says :  "  The  contents  of 
this  letter  in  relation  to  the  general  sentiments  of 
the  United  States,  seemed  to  be  so  interesting,  that 
I  sent  a  copy  of  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to 
politics,  to  the  Prince  Regent,"  afterward  George 


which  have  actuated  every  part  of  your 
Lordship's  conduct,  have  so  feeble  an 
operation  upon  the  British  Court  in  their 
conduct  towards  the  United  States.  We 
revere  the  country  of  our  ancestors  for 
what  she  has  done,  and  what  she  is  now 
doing  to  check  the  progress  of  that  formi- 
dable power  which  has  at- 
tempted .the  subjugation  of 
Europe,  but  we  deplore  at  the 
,  , —  same  time  her  imitating  that 
power  so  much,  as  to  refuse 
to  do  us  justice.  Liberty, 
Humanity,  Science  and  Re- 
ligion unite  in  calling  upon 
us  to  combine  our  forces  and 
our  prayers  in  their  defence.  Terrible 
and  destructive  to  each  of  them  will 
be  a  War  between  our  respective  coun- 
tries!  Be  assured,  my  Lord,  it  is  de- 
precated by  a  great  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  in  spite  of  all  that  British  and 
some  American  newspapers  say  to  the  con- 
trary, permanent  peace,  friendship  and 
commerce  with  Great  Britain  upon  equal 
and  honorable  terms  is  the  wish  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States.1 

My  son  in  all  his  letters  from  Scotland 
mentioned  your  Lordship's  name  with 
great  respect  and  gratitude.  Accept  of 
the  thanks  of  both  his  parents  and  of  a 
large  family  of  children  for  your  civilities 
to  him.  They  have  rendered  your  Lord- 
ship's name  very  dear  to  us  all. 

I  did  myself  the  honor  of  requesting 
your  Lordship's  acceptance  of  an  ink- 
stand (made  of  a  piece  of  the  elm-tree 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  near  Phi- 
ladelphia under  which  William  Penn  held 
his  first  treaty  with  the  Indians  in  the 
year  1682)  from  the  hands  of  P.  Bond, 
Esqr:  who  sailed  for  England  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  who  kindly  promised  to  deliver 
it  to  your  Lordship  in  your  own  house 
in  Scotland.2 


the  Fourth.  Owing  to  the  mental  infirmity  of  his 
father,  George  the  Third,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
lately  been  created  Regent  of  the  kingdom. — [ED.] 

2  Phineas  Bond,  British  Consul  at  Philadelphia, 
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In  a  former  letter  I  mentioned  to  your 
Lordship  that  the  much  valued  box  made 
from  the  tree  that  sheltered  the  illustrious 
Sir  William  Wallace  which  you  addressed 
to  me  and  committed  to  the  care  of  Dr. 
Chapman,  was  lost  by  him  on  his  way  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

Receive,  my  Lord,  from  the  subscriber 
and  from  every  member  of  his  family  fresh 
assurances  of  respect,  gratitude  and  attach- 
ment. 

BENJN.  RUSH. 
The  Right  Honbl. 

The  Earl  of  BUCHAN. 

P.  S. — The  sons  of  your  friend  Mr. 
Palmer  of  Kelso,  whom  your  Lordship  re- 
commended to  me  some  years  ago,  are  now 
becoming  wealthy.  They  own  a  large 
printing  establishment,  and  are  deservedly 
esteemed  by  all  who  know  them.  One  of 
their  sisters  is  the  wife  of  a.  respectable 
silversmith — the  other  is  the  widow  of  a 
respectable  clergyman.  The  latter  with 
one  child  lives  with  her  eldest  brother. 


[ETHAN  ALLEN  and  REMEMBER  BAKER.1] 

(From  the  collection  of    Dr.  J.   S.   H.   Fogg,  of 
Boston.) 

An  Epistle  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Clari- 
don  by  advice  from  Mr.  Francis  Maddison 
of  your  town  : 

I  understand  Oliver  Colvan  of  said 
Town  has  acted  the  Infamous  part  by  Lo- 
cating part  of  the  Farm  of  sd  Maddison. 
This  Sort  of  Trick  I  was  partly  apprised 
of  when  I  wrote  the  Late  Letters  to  Mes- 


was  the  bearer  of  the  box  to  Dryburgh  Abbey,  the 
seat  of  the  earl.  Mr.  Bond  had  been  a  loyalist  in 
the  Revolution,  and  because  of  his  adherence  to 
the  crown,  he  was  made  consul  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  He  was  connected  with  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, toward  the  close  of  December,  1815. — [ED.] 
1  This  epistle  is  without  date.  It  was  evidently 
written  during  the  bitter  controversy  between  citi- 
zens of  Vermont  (New  Hampshire  Grants)  and 
New  York,  just  before  the  Revolutionary  war 
broke  out.  For  illustrations  of  the  tenor  of  this 


sers.  Spencer  and  Marsh.  I  abhor  to  put 
a  staff  into  hand  of  Colvan  or  any  other 
Rascall  to  defraud  your  settlers,  the  Hamp- 
shire title  must,  nay  shall  be  had  for  such 
Setlers  as  are  in  Quest  of  it  at  a  Reason- 
able rate,  nor  Shall  any  Villain  by  a  sud- 
den Purchase  Impose  on  the  old  Planters. 
I  advise  said  Colvan  be  Flogged  for  the 
Abuse  aforesd  except  he  immediately  re- 
tracts and  reforms,  and  if  there  be  further 
Difficultys  among  you  I  advise  that  you 
employ  Capt.  Warner  as  an  Arbitrator  in 
your  affairs.  I  am  Certain  he  will  do  all 
Party's  justice.  Such  Candour  you  need 
under  your  present  situation  for  I  assure 
you  it  is  not  the  design  of  our  Mobb  to 
betray  you  into  the  hands  of  Villainous 
purchasers.  None  but  blockheads  would 
Purchase  your  Farms  and  must  be  Treated 
as  such.  If  this  Setler  does  not  settle  this 
dispute  you  had  better  Hire  Capt.  Warner 
to  come  Singly  and  assist  you  in  the  settle- 
ment of  your  affairs.  My  business  is  such 
I  cannot  attend  to  your  Matters  in  Person 
but  desire  you  would  Inform  me  by  writ- 
ing or  otherways  relative  thereto.  Capt. 
Baker  Joyns  with  Beforegoing  and  Does 
me  the  Honor  to  Subscribe  his  Name  with 
me. 

We   are,   Gentlemen,  your  Friends    to 
serve, 


epistle,  see  an  account  of  the  old  Catamount  Tav- 
ern, at  Bennington,  Vermont,  vol.  I.,  p.  I,  of  the 
RECORD. 

Remember  Baker  was  an  active  coadjutor  of 
Allen  during  the  stormy  period  above  alluded  to. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Vermont.  A  sol- 
dier in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  an  ardent 
patriot,  he  entered  the  military  service  in  1775,  and 
was  with  Colonel  Seth  Warner  in  the  capture  of 
Crown  Point.  A  few  months  afterward,  whilst  on 
a  scout  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  he 
was  killed.—  [Eo.] 
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SOCIETIES  AND   THEIR  PROCEEDINGS. 


AMERICAN  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY.- — The 
semi-annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
Athenaeum  Building,  in  Boston,  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1874,  the  president,  the 
Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  chair.  The 
records  of  the  previous  meeting  were  pre- 
sented by  Colonel  John  D.  Washburn ; 
the  report  of  the  council  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Sargent ;  the  report  of  the  treasurer  by 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Paine,  and  of  the  librarian 
by  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Haven. 

These  several  reports  present  a  gratify- 
ing exhibit  of  the  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness of  this  venerable  society.  It  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  its  collection  of  MSS.  The 
report  of  the  council  discussed  one  of  the 
Cotton  Mather  MSS.,  of  which  the  society 
has  a  large  collection,  presented  to  its 
founder,  Isaiah  Thomas,  in  1814,  by  a 
granddaughter  of  Cotton  Mather.  It  is  a 
medical  work,  entitled  "The  Angel  of 
Bethesda, "  a  dissertation  on  diseases,  re- 
medies for  their  cure,  and  directions  for 
preserving  health.  That  work,  the  report 
analyzes.  The  subjects  are  much  inter- 
woven with  theology  and  pious  reflections 
upon  spiritual  ailments,  telling  us,  in  his 
chapter  on  Toothache,  that  the  "  Sin  of 
my  First  Parents  was  perpetrated  by  ye 
Teeth,"  in  devouring  the  forbidden  fruit. 

Among  other  valuable  gifts  to  the  so- 
ciety, is  a  richly-bound  quarto  volume, 
containing  perfect  photographic  represen- 
tations, with  a  descriptive  list,  of  the  col- 
lection of  aboriginal  relics  formed  by  the 
late  Franklin  Peale,  the  tribute  of  his  lov- 
ing widow. 

The  report  of  the  librarian  alluded  to 
the  importance  of  the  Mather  MSS.  be- 
longing to  the  association,  and  takes  a  cri- 
tical view  of  the  character  of  Cotton 
Mather,  and  the  peculiarity  of  his,  and  of 
Increase  and  Richard  Mather's  writings. 
In  allusion  to  the  Witchcraft  Delusion  in 
Massachusetts,  in  which  Cotton  Mather 
was  involved,  the  librarian  mentioned  a 
letter  received  from  a  gentleman,  in  which 
the  mental  and  physical  effects  of  that  de- 
lusion are  referred  to  mesmerism,  or  animal 


magnetism,  so  much  better  understood  in 
our  day.  The  librarian,  in  discussing  the 
narratives  of  witchcraft,  considered  that 
too  much  prominence  had  been  given  to 
it.  Of  Cotton  Mather's  connection  with 
it,  he  says  that  "  it  occurred  when  he  was 
only  twenty-nine  years  old,  broken  in 
health  and  dyspeptic  in  mind  and  body, 
from  over-work ;  that  he  had  been  from 
childhood  a  student,  with  but  trifling 
knowledge  of  men  and  things ;  that  his 
hereditary  record,  in  his  own  estimation, 
imposed  a  burden  on  him,  to  be  better  in- 
formed on  all  subjects  than  any  body  else, 
and  also  to  take  an  active  and  influential 
part  in  whatever  was  going  forward. 

"  It  was  in  his  awkward  efforts  to  com- 
bine these  duties  and  obligations,  without 
natural  tact,  and  with  little  knowledge  of 
the  world,  that  he  became  so  largely  and 
unfortunately  mixed  with  the  proceedings 
against  witches.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
candid  reconsideration  of  those  events,  in 
all  their  relations,  will  remove  sorhe  pre- 
judices affecting  his  reputation  for  sin- 
cerity, and  fidelity  to  his  convictions ; 
while  it  should  relieve  the  good  name,  of 
New  England  from  very  unjust  oppro- 
brium, and  place  the  discredit  where  it 
properly  belongs." 

A  paper  from  Mr.  Smucker,  of  Ohio, 
was  presented,  in  which  an  account  is 
given  of  those  singular  manifestations  in 
the  West  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
called  "The  Jerks,"  which  the  writer  had 
collected  from  old  people. 

Charles  Deane,  LL.  D.,  made  state- 
ments concerning  old  maps  of  California, 
and  presented  a  tracing  of  a  map  of  the 
"  Port  of  New  Albion,"  contained  in  an 
account  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  voyage 
round  the  world,  which  Hon.  John  R. 
Bartlett,  .of  Rhode  Island  (excellent  au- 
thority), says  can  only  be  intended  to  re- 
present San  Francisco  Bay. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dexter  presented  a  photo- 
lithographic copy  of  a  document  which  he 
found  at  Amsterdam,  throwing  light  upon 
the  character  of  John  Robinson,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  "  Pilgrims." 
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THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  held 
on  Monday  evening,  May  4th,  1874,  at 
the  hall,  No.  820  Spruce  street.  John 
William  Wallace,  president,  occupied  the 
chair.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Bonsall,  one  of 
the  early  presidents  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Germantown  and  Norristown  Railroad, 
read  a  paper  on  this  road,  from  its  forma- 
tion, which  was  very  interesting. 

The  librarian  reported  that  since  the  last 
stated  meeting  331  volumes,  58  pamphlets, 
10  magazines,  5  maps,  8  MSS.,  and  16 
relics  and  works  had  been  received.  Of 
the  above,  44  volumes  were  presented  by 
the  library  fund,  and  287  by  members. 
Number  of  contributors,  44.  Some  of  the 
volumes  are  very  valuable,  and  the  relics 
very  interesting. 

Craig  Biddle,  Esq.,  read  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  Jo- 
seph Harrison,  and  William  Duane  one  of 
Edward  Armstrong,  both  recently  de- 
ceased, and  members  of  the  society. 

The  tellers  appointed  to  conduct  the 
annual  election  announced  that  the  follow- 
ing ticket  had  been  elected  :— 

President. — John  William  Wallace. 

Honorary  Vice  -President.  — Benjamin 
Hornor  Coates,  M.  D. 

Vice  Presidents.—  George  Washington 
Smith,  Horatio  G.  Jones  (3  years) ;  Au- 
brey H.  Smith,  Craig  Biddle  (2  years)  ; 
J.  Ross  Snowden,  Bucks  co.,  Wm.  A.  Ir- 
vine, M.  D.,  Warren  co.  (i  year.) 

Corresponding  Secretary. — John  W.  Jor- 
dan. 

Recording  Secretary. — Samuel  L.  Smed- 
ley. 

Treasurer. — J.  Edward  Carpenter. 

Council. — Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.,  Chas. 
M.  Morris,  John  A.  McAllister,  Richard 
L.  Nicholson,  John  Jordan,  Jr.,  Frederick 
D.  Stone,  James  C.  Hand,  Edward  Pen- 
ington,  Edwin  T.  Eisenbrey,  Samuel  Par- 
rish,  Joseph  J.  Mickley,  Oswald  Sieden- 
sticker. 

Trustee  of  Publication  Fund.  —  John 
Jordan,  Jr.  

THE  PRINCE  SOCIETY. — A  meeting  of 
the  Prince  Society  was  held  in  Boston  on 


the  1 4th  of  April,  at  which  the  act  of 
incorporation  then  recently  granted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  Constitution  adopted. 
The  following-named  officers  were  elect- 
ed:— 

President. — John  Ward  Dean,  A.  M. 

Vice  Presidents. — John  Wingate  Thorn- 
ton, A.  M.,  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  A. 
M.,  Mr.  William  B.  Trask,  Hon.  Charles 
H.  Bell,  A.  M. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — Charles  W. 
Tuttle,  A.  M. 

Recording  Secretary. — Wm.  H.  Whit- 
more,  A.  M. 

Treasurer. — Elbridge  H.  Goss. 

The  Prince  Society  was  organized  May 
25th  1858,  the  i7ist  birth-day  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Prince,  the  well  known  New 
England  antiquary  and  book  collector,  in 
whose  honor  the  association  was  named. 
Its  object  is  to  preserve  and  extend  the 
knowledge  of  American  history,  by  edit- 
ing and  printing,  at  the  mutual  expense  of 
the  members,  such  manuscripts,  rare  tracts 
and  volumes  as  are  mostly  confined  in 
their  use  to  historical  students  and  public 
libraries.  Its  members  comprise  some  of 
the  first  historical  writers  and  some  of  the 
principal  libraries  in  the  country.  The 
British  Museum,  London,  is  also  on  the 
list.  The  society  has  printed  Wood's 
"New  England's  Prospect,"  one  volume; 
"The  Hutchinson  Papers,"  two  volumes; 
John  Dunton's  "Letters  from  New  Eng- 
land," one  volume;  "The  Andros 
Tracts,"  two  volumes;  "Sir  William 
Alexander  and  American  Colonization," 
one  volume.  It  has  in  press,  and  nearly 
ready  for  delivery,  a  third  volume  of  "  The 
Andros  Tracts,"  edited  by  William  H. 
Whitmore.  The  tracts  in  this  volume  are 
some  of  the  rarest  relative  to  the  rule  of 
Sir  Edmund  Andros  in  New  England,  and 
the  work  is  to  be  illustrated  by  heliotype 
copies  of  rare  prints.  Monographs  are  in 
preparation  for  the  society  upon  Captain 
John  Mason,  the  patentee  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, by  Charles  W.  Tuttle;  the  Rev. 
John  Wheelright,  the  founder  of  Exeter, 
New  Hampshire,  by  Hon.  Charles  H. 
Bell,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  the  pat- 
entee of  Maine,  by  Rev.  Edmund  F. 
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Slafter.     Several  other  valuable  works  are 
in  contemplation. 


FRIENDS'  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — This 
association,  whose  organization  in  Phila- 
delphia was  noticed  in  the  RECORD  a  few 
months  ago,  were  informed  at  a  monthly 
meeting  held  on  the  first  of  April,  that  the 
"Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  for  the  relief  of 
Free  Negroes  unlawfully  held  in  Bondage, 
and  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
African  Race,"  had  decided  to  put  its 
books  and  papers  in  actual  use,  in  charge 
of  this  society.  The  first  meeting  of  that 
old  society  seems  to  have  been  held  at  the 
Sun  Tavern,  in  Philadelphia,  April  i4th 
1775.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  its  first  Presi- 
dent ;  James  Pemberton  and  Jonathan 
Penrose  Vice-Presidents;  Benjamin  Rush 
and  Tench  Coxe,  Secretaries,  and  James 
Starr,  Treasurer.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  active  working  members  have  be- 
longed to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  property  deposited  with  the  Friends' 
HistoricahSociety,  by  the  above-named  as- 
sociation, comprises  about  9000  manu- 
scripts (many  of  them  valuable  autographs 
of  distinguished  men),  about  100  books 
of  record,  and  a  number  of  pamphlets. 

NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — At  a 
regular  meeting  of  this  society  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th  of  April,  after  the 
usual  business,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Van  Schaack 
of  Manlius,  New  York,  read  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  "  The  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  Conversations  with 
Edmund  Burke  and  Lord  North  in  1785." 
Mr.  Van  Schaack  gave  some  historical  de- 
tails concerning  the  early  movements  pre- 
ceding the  outbreaking  of  the  war,  not 
generally  known,  and  expressed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  opinion  of  John  Jay, 
(which  he  quoted),  that  the  history  of 
that  war  never  could  be  fully  written.  He 
felt  a  hope,  however,  that  through  the  aid 
of  the  Historical  Societies,  we  should  have 
a  more  full  and  philosophical,  if  not  a 
more  correct  history  of  our  Republic,  than 
that  of  Greece  or  of  Rome.  He  then 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  conversa- 
tions of  Mr.  Cruger,  an  American  mer- 


chant in  England,  with  Lord  North  and 
Edmund  Burke,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Revolution,  and  detailed  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  downfall  of  North  as 
Premier  of  England. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  the  reading 
of  a  memorial  sketch  of  Mr.  Fillmore  and 
of  Mr.  Sumner,  from  the  manuscript  of  the 
author,  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  D.  D.,  in 
which  the  eminent  public  services  of  these 
two  statesmen  were  set  forth. 

BUFFALO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  useful  features 
of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  is  that 
of  "The  Club,"  composed  of  members 
who  meet  at  the  house  of  some  one  of 
their  number,  to  hear  a  paper  read,  and 
engage  in  familiar  discussion  on  historical 
and  antiquarian  subjects.  The  last  of 
these  meetings,  for  the  season,  was  held  at 
the  house  of  A.  F.  Tripp,  Esq.,  and  the 
paper  read  by  Rev.  L.  J.  Fletcher,  was  on 
tjie  subject  of  "The  site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. ' '  It  has  been  a  sadly  memora- 
ble season  for  the  club,  as  it  has  witnessed 
the  departure  from  life  of  two  of  its  dis- 
tinguished members — Ex-President  Mil- 
lard  Fillmore  and  Hon.  N.~  K.  Hall,  who 
had  been  law  partners.  There  have  been 
eight  meetings  during  the  past  winter,  at 
all  of  which  the  President,  Mr.  O.  G. 
Steele,  occupied  the  chair.  . 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Steele,  on  the  centennial  of  the 
"Boston  Tea-party,"  December  i6th  1873, 
when  a  paper  was  read  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Chester,  on  the  history  of  that  outbreak  of 
patriotism.  In  the  discussion  of  that 
topic,  Mr.  Fillmore  pronounced  a  glowing 
eulogy  of  Samuel  Adams. 

The  second  club  meeting  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Hon.  E.  G.  Spaulding.  The 
paper  was  read  by  Captain  E.  P.  Dorr,  in 
which  he  gave  a  complete  history  of  the 
Monitor,  the  first  of  the  iron-clads  in  our 
navy. 

The  third  meeting  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  R.  J.  Sherman,  when  a  paper  on 
"The  Early  History  of  Seneca  County," 
was  read  by  Rev.  F.  M.  Bishop. 

The  fourth  meeting  was  on  the  26.  of 
February,  at  the  house  of  F.  H.  Root, 
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Esq.,  and  a  paper  on  Japan  was  read  by 
Colonel  Shepard,  lately  from  that  country. 
On  that  occasion  Mr.  Fillmore  gave  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
"  Japan  Expedition,"  under  Commodore 
Perry.  See  RECORD,  vol.  III.,  page 
148. 

The  fifth  meeting  was  at  the  residence 
of  W.  H.  H.  Newman,  when  the  Rev. 
Albert  Bigelow  read  a  paper  on  "The 
firm  of  Juba  Storrs  &  Co.,"  composed  of 
biographical  sketches  of  the  members  of 
that  firm,  and  the  early  history  of  Buffalo. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  old  firm  was 
present. 

The  sixth  meeting  was  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  G.  R.  Wilson,  on  the  2d  of  March. 
Judge  Hall,  a  member  of  the  society,  had 
died  that  evening,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  for  a  week.  Mr.  Fillmore,  an- 
other member,  died  en  the  8th  of  March, 
and  the  meeting  was  again  adjourned  to 
the  i6ch,  when  it  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Brayley.  The  paper  was  an  able  one 
by  Mr.  O.  H.  Marshall,  on  "The  first 
visit  of  La  Salle  to  the  Senecas  in  1669," 
the  original  record  of  which  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  Marshall,  in  Paris,  last  year. 

The  seventh  meeting  was  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  S.  S.  Jewett,  when  Hon.  James  O. 
Putnam  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Life  and 
Character  of  Judge  Hall,"  their  late  fel- 
low-member. 

The  eighth  and  last  meeting  was  on  the 
1 3th  of  April,  as  above  stated. 

THE  PIONEER  SOCIETY  OF  MICHIGAN. — 
A  meeting  of  Pioneers  in  the  settlement 
of  Michigan,  was  held  at  Lansing  on  the 
22d  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing a  State  Society.  The  following  articles 
of  association  were  adopted : 

1.  The    name  of   this  association   shall  be  the 
Pioneer  Society  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

2.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, Corresponding   Secretary,   Recording   Secre- 
tary, Treasurer,  Executive  Committee  of  three  mem- 
bers, one  Vice  President  from  each  local  or  county 
society,  which  shall  be  represented  by  delegates  or 
representatives,  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of 
association  and  the  by-laws;  all  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  annually,  and  shall  serve  until  their  succes- 
sors are  chosen. 


3.  The  object  of  forming  this  association  is  fr , 
the  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  historical, 
biographical,  and    other  information  in  relation  to 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

4.  The  property  of  this  association  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $100,000. 

5.  The  annual  subscription  of  members  of  this 
society  shall   be  not  less  than   one  dollar  nor  more 
than  three  dollars,  as  may  be  expressed  by  the  by- 
laws. 

6.  This  society  shall  embrace,  as  historical  limits, 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

7.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  shall  be 
held  at  Lansing,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Feb- 
ruary of  each   year,  at  which   time   the   President, 
Secretaries,  and  Treasurer  shall  each  present  full 
written  reports;  the  officers  shall  be  elected  for  the 
ensuing   year;  and   any  general   business   may  be 
transacted.     Special  meetings  may  be  called,  as  the 
by-laws  may  prescribe. 

8.  Any  person  not  less  than  40  years  of  age,  who 
has  resided  in  Michigan  for  25  years,  may  become 
a  member  of  this  society  by  subscribing  the  articles 
of  association,  and  the  payment  of  the  annual  sub- 
scription,   as   required   by  the   by-laws.     And   all 
members  in  good  standing  shall  be  eligible  to  of- 
fice.    The  privilege  of  voting  shall  be  restricted  to 
the  officers  of  the  society  and  representatives  from 
the  county  and  municipal  societies,  each  society  re- 
presented being  entitled  to  three  votes,  to  be  cast  as 
the   society   represented  may   determine.     County 
and  municipal  societies  to  be  entitled  to  represen- 
tatives  shall  (except   as   hereinafter  provided)  re- 
quire like   conditions    of  membership,  as    are   re- 
quired from  the  members  of  this  society. 

9.  Counties  which  have  not  been  organized  25 
years  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  this  so- 
ciety by  persons  who  were  residents  of  such  coun- 
ties at  the  date  of  their  organization. 

10.  Amendments  to  these  articles  of  association 
may  be  made  at  any  regular  meeting,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  all  the  members  present,  provided   the  pro- 
posed amendments  shall  have  been  filed  in  writing 
with  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  notice  thereof 
been   given  at   the  last  preceding  meeting,  and  at 
least  one   month  prior   to  the   time  when  the  pro- 
posed amendments  shall  be  called  up  for  action. 

By-laws  were  also  adopted,  in  conform- 
ity with  these  articles  of  association. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  and  the  following  gentle- 
men were  chosen : 

President. — Albert  Miller,  Bay  City. 

Vice- Presidents. — Bela  Hubbard,  De- 
troit; O.  C.  Comstock,  Marshall;  Henry 
A.  Goodyear,  Hastings ;  Israel  Catlin,  Bay 
City;  Randolph  Strickland,  St.  Johns; 
E.  S.  Ingersoll,  Delta,  Eaton  County  ;  F. 
M.  Holloway,  Hillsdale ;  Peter  Lowe, 
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Mason;  Cyrus  Loyal,  Ionia;  Fidus  Liver- 
more,  Jackson  ;  Henry  Little,  Kalamazoo  ; 
John  N.  Ingersoll,  Corunna. 

Recording    Secretary. — Mrs.  Harriet  A. 
Tenny,  Lansing. 
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Corresponding    Secretary. 
Longyear,  Lansing. 

Treasurer. — A.  N.  Hart,  Lansing. 

Executive  Committee. — Witter  J.  Baxter, 
Jonesville  ;  Levi  Bishop,  Detroit. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 


CORRECTIONS. — On  pages  1 10  and  112,  the  name 
of  Colonel  Bouquet  is  spelled  Boquet. 

On  page  117,  note  5,  Paramus  is  said  to  be  in 
Franklin  county,  N.  J.;  it  should  have  been  printed 
town. 

THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. — The  manageis  of  the 
National  Museum  in  the  Old  State  House,  Phila- 
delphia, are  doing  noble  service  in  making  it 
the  custodian  of  the  most  interesting  relics.  Lately 
a  sword,  scalping-knife,  a  stone  tomahawk  and  an 
iron  one,  two  pewter  plates,  a  shoe-buckle,  and  a 
musket  barrel  have  been  deposited  there.  They 
were  all  from  the  ground  of  conflict  between  white 
people  and  Indians,  on  Blanket  Hill,  near  Kittan- 
ning,  where  Lieutenant  Hogue,  with  a  detachment 
of  Colonel  Armstrong's  forces,  consisting  of  fifty 
men,  was  attacked  by  the  savages  in  1756,  and  he 
and  his  men  were  all  butchered.  The  sword  de- 
posited in  the  Museum  was  that  of  Lieutenant 
Hogue. 

GRAVES  OF  Two  PATRIOTS.  —  In  the  public 
cemetery  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  are  the  graves  of 
two  eminent  patriots  of  that  state.  There  may  be 
found  the  resting-places  of  the  remains  of  Francis 
S.  Key,  the  author  of  "  The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner." Upon  a  small  stone  at  the  head  of  the  grave 
is  the  following  modest  inscription  : — 

"  FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY, 
Born  August  9,  1780. 
Died  January  n,  1843. 

In  the  other  grave  lie  the  remains  of  Barbara 
Frietchie,  the  aged  matron  of  Frederick  (See  RE- 
CORD, vol.  H.,«p.  497),  whose  exploit  with  the 
"  star-spangled  banner."  during  the  late  civil  war, 
has  been  celebrated  in  Whittier's  verse. 

OLD  RECORDS. — A  Boston  journal  tells  us  that 
some  of  the  old  records  of  the  town  of  Duxbury, 
Massachusetts,  where  Miles  Standish  lived  and  died, 
have  lately  been  found  among  the  papers  of  an 
old  resident  of  the  town.  They  date  back  to  the 
year  1657-8,  at  the  time  Alexander  Standish,  son 
of  Miles  Standish,  was  town-clerk,  and  before  the 
old  Standish  house  was  burned.  Also  records  of 
1665,  after  the  old  records  were  burned.  The 
records  are  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  and  can 
be  readily  deciphered.  One  of  the  votes  recorded 
reads  thus :  "  Voted  that  the  Town  Clerk  pur- 


chase one-half  quire  of  paper,  for  the  use  of  the 
town." 

MILLENNIAL  CELEBRATION. — That  New  Eng- 
land was  visited  by  navigators  from  Iceland  almost 
nine  hundred  years  ago,  seems  to  be  well  authenti- 
cated. That  country  has  therefore  an  interest  to 
Americans,  and  because  one  of  her  sons  was  bom 
here  at  that  remote  period.  Iceland  was  settled  by 
adventurers  from  Norway,  in  the  year  A.  D.  874, 
and  the  people  of  Iceland  propose  to  celebrate  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  settlement,  during 
the  present  summer.  That  settlement  was  made  at 
Reykjavik  (Reekwick),  the  present  capital  of  the 
country. 

'•  SHERIDAN'S  RIDE." — This  stirring  and  popular 
poem  by  the  late.T.  Buchanan  Read,  was  written 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  according  to  well- 
authenticated  tradition,  in  1864. 

There  was  to  be  a  great  war  meeting  at  Pike's 
Opera  House,  in  Cincinnati  (so  goes  the  story),  and 
James  E.  Murdock,  the  brilliant  elocutionist,  was  to 
be  the  speaker.  In  the  afternoon  he  called  at  the 
studio  of  Mr.  R^.id,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
write  something  for  him  (Murdock)  to  read  that 
evening.  "  What,  to-night  ?  "  asked  Read,  in  as- 
tonishment. "  Yes,  to-night;  and  I  must  have  it," 
replied  Murdock.  "  But  I  can't  think  of  anything," 
said  the  painter-poet.  "What!  can't  think  of  any- 
thing about  Phil  Sheridan,  or  Sherman  or  Grant, — 
can't  ?  "  "  Yes,  Murdock,"  quickly  responded  Read, 
while  his  eyes  brightened  with  celestial  flame, 
"  here's  the  twenty-miles  ride  of  little  Phil's  from 
Winchester  to  the  battle-field,  telegraphed  in  the 
'  Times  and  Chronicle,'  this  nuprning.  I'll  write 
about  that." 

Mrs.  Read,  as  was  her  habit  on  such  an  occasion, 
furnished  the  poet  with  strong  tea,  and  in  an  hour 
after  Murdock  left,  the  poem  was  completed.  That 
night  Murdock  appeared  at  the  Opera  House.  He 
tohi  the  audience  that  at  four  o'clock  that  afternoon 
he  had  met  a  man  who  said  he  couldn't  write  about 
anything.  "  What !  "  I  said,  "  can't  you  say  anything 
about  Phil  Sheridan — not  a  word  about  the  news 
from  the  Valley  !  "  The  audience,  electrified  by 
the  allusion  (for  Sheridan  and  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  were  names  on  everybody's  lips),  sprang  to 
their  feet  and  shouted  for  Sheridan.  "  The  gentle- 
man," continued  Murdock,  "commenced  writing 
at  once,  and  not  long  afterward  T.  Buchanan  Read 
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handed  me  this  for  gallant  Phil  Sheridan."  The 
announcement  was  received  with  bursts  of  applause, 
and  Murdock  read,  with  clear  and  unusual  elo- 
quence : — 

"  Up  from  the  South,  at  break  of  day, 
Bringing  to  Winchester  fresh  dismay, 
The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore 
Like  a  herald  in  haste  to  the  Chieftain's  door, 
The  terrible  rumble,  and  rumble,  and  roar, 
Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more, 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away,"  &c. 

The  reader  could  scarcely  proceed  in  his  task 
because  of  the  uproar  of  applause  that  greeted 
every  period.  They  were  wild  with  excitement, 
and  called  for  the-reading  over  and  over  again.  So 
was  produced,  and  so  was  first  published,  Read's 
poem  of  "  Sheridan's  Ride." 

CENTENNIAL  MEDALS. — Messrs.  Deihl,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, have  issued  and  published  several  cen- 
tennial medals.  One  of  these  has  on  one  side  a 
view  of  the  Old  State  House,  under  which  is  the 
following  inscription:  COMMENCED,  1729.  FIN- 
ISHED, 1734.  On  a  semicircle  spanning  it  are  the 
words:  1776.  INDEPENDENCE  HALL.  1876.  On 
the  other  side  is  a  correct  representation  of  the 
cracked  bell,  now  in  Independence  Hall,  bearing 
the  well-known  inscription.  On  each  side  of  the 
bell  are  the  dates  1776-1876;  and  around  it  the  in- 
scription upon  it:  PROCLAIM  LIBERTY  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  LAND  UNTO  ALL  THE  INHABITANTS 
THEREOF.  LEV.  XXV. 

Another  medal  bears  on  one  side  the  State  House 
and  inscriptions,  and  on  the  other  a  profile  bust  of 
Washington,  with  his  name  and  date  of  his  birth 
and  death. 

Another  medal  is  a  miniature  of  the  one  with 
the  State  House  on  one  side  and  the  bell  on  the 
other,  with  the  inscription,  respectively,  of  INDE- 
PENDENCE HALL  and  LIBERTY  BELL. 

These  medals  are  from  neatly-cut  dies,  and  are 
produced  in  white  metal  and  copper.  The  larger 
ones  are  about  the  size  of  an  English  penny,  and 
the  smaller  ones  that  of  the  American  half  cent. 

WASHINGTON  MEDALS. — Daniel  Webster  owned 
several  medals  that  belonged  to  Washington.  These 
are  of  silver  and  eleven  in  number.  He  be- 
queathed them  to  his  old  and  staunch  friend  Peter 
Harvey,  who  has  recently  presented  them  to  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

A  PILGRIMAGE. —  American  Roman  Catholics 
propose  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  Pope  has  expressed  his  ap- 
proval, and  the  Archbishop  of  New  York  has  ap- 
pointed Rev.  Patrick  F.  Dealy  to  take  charge  of 
the  excursion. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. — The  Jate  session  of 
the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  passed  a  law,  which 
the  governor  has  signed,  for  compulsory  education 
in  that  state. 


CHARLES  SUMNER. — The  city  of  Boston,  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  commemorated  the  death  of 
Charles  Sumner,  in  Music  Hall,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  29th  of  April,  by  appropriate  services.  Sen- 
ator Carl  Shurz  was  the  chosen  orator  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  great  room,  beautifully  garnished 
with  flowers,  was  entirely  filled,  notwithstanding 
the  weather  was  exceedingly  tempestuous.  Tickets 
of  admission  were  in  such  demand  that  as  high  as 
$20  was  refused  for  one.  The  city  government, 
the  state  legislature,  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments, the  governor,  and  the  judges  of  courts  were 
present.  After  a  prayer,  the  following  hymn, 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  was  sung,  and  was  followed  by  an  elo- 
quent oration  by  Senator  Schurz,  who  was  as  elo- 
quently introduced  by  Wendell  Phillips  : — 

"  Once  more,  ye  sacred  towers, 

Your  solemn  dirges  sound ; 
Strew  loving  hands,  the  April  flowers. 

Once  more  to  deck  his  mound. 

A  nation  mourns  its  dead, 

Its  sorrowing  voices  one, 
As  Israel's  monarch  bowed  his  head 

And  cried  "  My  son  !  My  son  !  " 

"  Why  mourn  for  him  ? — For  him 

The  welcome  angel  came 
Ere  yet  his  eye  with  age  was  dim 

Or  bent  his  stately  frame ; 

His  weapon  still  was  bright, 

His  shield  was  lifted  high 
To  slay  the  wrong,  to  save  the  right — 

What  happier  hour  to  die  ? 

"  Thou  orderest  all  things  well ; 
Thy  servant's  work  was  done ; 
He  lived  to  hear  Oppression's  knell, 
The  shouts  for  Freedom  won. 
Hark!  From  the  opening  s.kies 
The  anthem's  echoing  swell, — 
<O  mourning  Land,  lift  up  thine  eyes! 
God  reigneth.     All  is  well ! '  " 

On  the  previous  evening  there  was  a  crowded 
memorial  meeting  for  the  same  purpose,  in  the 
African  Church  in  Richmond,  Virginia, — full  3000 
persons  present.  Professor  Langston,  of  the  How- 
ard University,  Washington  City,  was  the  speaker. 
The  audience  was  composed  chiefly  of  colored 
people,  but  many  white  persons  were  present,  in- 
cluding prominent  citizens. 

GOD  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION. — In  response  to 
earnest  petitions  sent  into  Congress  during  the  past 
winter,  asking  for  some  amendment  to  the  National 
Constitution  whereby  the  distinct  recognition  of 
God  and  the  Christian  religion  might  be  seen,  that 
body  referred  the  subject  to  the  House"  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  That  Committee  reported  ad- 
versely to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  on  the  broad 
ground  that  this  question  was  carefully  considered 
by  the  framers  of  the  instrument;  that  it  was  rightly 
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decided  upon,  with  gi-eat  unanimity,  that  our  re- 
public was  to  be  the  home  of  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations,  whether  Christian  or  pagan ;  and  that,  in 
view  of  the  .mischiefs  of  a  union  of  Church  and 
State  seen  in  other  nations,  it  was  thought  in- 
expedient to  put  anything  into  the  constitution  or 
forms  of  government  which  might  be  construed 
into  the  recognition  or  support  of  any  religious  creed 
or  doctrine. 

THE  MODOC  WAR. — To  subdue  the  Modocs,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  statement  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter-General, cost,  including  the  pay,  armament  and 
clothing  of  the  troops,  about  $339,000.  It  cost 
about  $2000  apiece  to  catch  the  warriors,  squaws 
and  papooses. 


THE  COST  OF  A  CONGRESSMAN'S  DEATH. — A 
Washington  correspondent  writes  : — 

"  If  a  member  dies  at  Washington,  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  may  pay  the  landlord  of  his  hotel  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  having  granted  the  privilege  of  a 
death  in  his  house.  Six  stalwart  men  must  then 
watch,  with  two  reliefs,  by  his  bed  during  the  period 
that  the  body  is  in  the  custody  of  the  House.  Bet- 
ter for  some  of  the  dead  that  they  had  been  more 
closely  watched  before  they  left  the  legislative  halls ! 
Deputies  must  attend  the  body  to  its  destination  in 
the  state  of  the  deceased,  unless  the  friends  claim 
the  right  of  burial  in  the  Congressional  burying- 
ground.  Altogether — and  I  have  a  definite  case  in 
mind — it  costs  about  two  thousand  dollars  to  bury 
a  Congressman  decently  who  dies  in  Washington." 


OBI  TUARY. 


Louis  DENT. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  March,  Louis 
Dent,  a  brother  of  the  wife  of  President  Grant, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Washington  City,  of  a 
tumor  in  the  stomach,  the  pains  of  which  he  had 
suffered  many  months.  He  was  a  native  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1822. 
Well  educated  at  the  best  schools,  he  studied  law 
as  a  profession,  and  entered  upon  its  practice,  when 
he  was  drawn  away  to  California  with  General 
Kearny,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
in  1846.  He  was  not  in  the  military  service,  and 
there  entered  into  active  business  pursuits  with  his 
two  brothers.  They  established  what  was  known 
as  "  Knight's  Ferry."  In  the  convention  that 
formed  the  Constitution  of  California,  he  was  very 


prominent;  and  he  was  well  known  as  a  successful 
lawyer  in  that  state  for  several  years  afterward,  his 
field  of  practice  being  San  Francisco  and  Sacra- 
mento. He  was  appointed  a  judge;  and  at  about 
that  time  he  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Baine, 
formerly  of  Mississippi. 

In  1862  Judge  Dent  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and 
from  1863  till  1867  he  was  extensively  engaged  in 
cotton-planting  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  In 
the  autumn  of  1867  he  made  his  residence  in  Wash- 
ington City,  where  he  practised  his  profession  ably 
and  successfully.  For  some  years  his  theological 
views  had  been  undergoing  a  change,  and  early 
last  winter  he  embraced  that  of  the  Italian  Church, 
and  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  fold  by 
Dr.  White,  of  St.  Matthew's  congregation,  who  at- 
tended the  judge  in  his  last  moments. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  in  1781  in  North 
America.  By  Sir  HENRY  CLINTON,  K.  B.  Phila- 
delphia: John  Campbell,  pp.  115. 

Answer  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  Narrative  of  the 
Campaign  in  1781  in  North  America.  By  Earl 
CORNWALLIS.  Philadelphia  :  John  Campbell,  pp. 
260. 

Observations  on  Lord  Cotwwallis's  Answer.  By 
Sir  HENRY  CLINTON.  Philadelphia  :  John  Camp- 
bell. '  pp.  115. 

The  above  are  the  abridged  titles  of  three  vol- 
umes, superbly  printed  on  very  fine  and  heavy 
paper,  with  rubricated  title-pages.  They  are  re- 
prints, in  fac  simile,  of  the  original  publications 
issued  in  London  in  1783,  from  the  press  of  De 
Brett,  in  octavo  form.  Mr.  Campbell's  edition  of 


each  comprises  250  copies,  of  which  75  copies  are 
in  quarto  and  25  in  folio. 

As  in  most  cases  of  unsuccessful  leadership  on 
the  part  of  several  commanders  in  a  war,  crimina- 
tion and  recrimination  naturally  follow  to  appease 
the  public  wrath  on  account  of  the  failures,  so  at  the 
close  of  our  old  war  for  independence,  when  the 
British  were  discomfited  and  the  American  colo- 
nies were  lost  to  the  British  crown,  the  leading 
commanders,  at  the  last,  in  their  efforts  at  self- 
justification,  made  critical  reflections  upon  the  mili- 
tary conduct  of  each  other.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  Ame- 
rica after  the  spring  of  1778,  and  Earl  Cornwallis 
was  his  chief  lieutenant,  whose  operations  were 
confined  to  the  southern  colonies  during  the  chief 
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taincy  of  Clinton.  They  were  both  able  leaders, 
but  both  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  did  Howe  and  Burgoyne  before. 

Clinton  on  his  return  home  found  himself  much 
blamed  for  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  war. 
In  his  own  defence  he  published  a  narrative,  ac- 
companied by  letters  and  other  documents,  in  which 
he  indirectly  charged  Cornwallis  with  the  disastrous 
result,  because  that  leader  had  left  the  Carolinas 
and  marched  into  Virginia  without  Clinton's  orders 
or  knowledge,  and  thereby  forced  the  latter  into 
"solid  operations "  before  he  was  prepared  to  do 
so.  These  reflections  naturally  aroused  Cornwallis 
to  his  own  defence,  and  he  published  his  "  An- 
swer," above  mentioned.  It  consists  of  a  brief 
narrative  of  the  events  of  that  campaign,  and  the 
whole  correspondence  between  the  Earl  and  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  Admiral  Graves  and  the  ministry, 
and  letters  to  and  from  General  Washington.  In 
his  answer  the  eari  claims  that  he  acted  indepen- 
dently of  Sir  Henry  only  when  forced  to  do  so  by 
contingencies  beyond  his  control.  This  "Answer" 
elicited  Clinton's  "  Observations"  upon  it,  in  which 
he  complained  that  Cornwallis  had  unnecessarily 
published  private  letters.  He  takes  a  brief  view  of 
the  official  relations  of  the  two  commanders,  and 
gives  copious  extracts  from  their  correspondence. 
His  narrative  concludes  by  saying  that  if  the  earl's 
"  conduct  and  opinions  were  not  the  immediate 
causes,  they  may  be  adjudged  to  have  at  least  con- 
tributed to  bring  on  the  fatal  catastrophe  which  ter- 
minated the  unfortunate  campaign  of  1781." 

These  volumes  afford  a  model  of  fairness  and 
courtesy  in  grave  controversy.  Every  part  exhibits 
the  utmost  dignity  and  decorum  in  language  and 
sentiment.  They  reveal,  in  minute  detail,  the  facts 
concerning  the  British  operations — their  hopes  and 
failures — during  that  campaign.  No  thorough  stu- 
dent of  that  period  of  our  history  can  afford  to 
miss  the  rare  information — the  inside  view  of  im- 
portant events — which  these  volumes  contain.  Mr. 
Campbell  has  done  good  service  for  his  countrymen 
in  this  beautiful  reproduction  of  them. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Maryland  by  Father 
Andrew  White,  S.  J.  An  Accoimt  of  the  Colony 
of  the  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore.  Extracts  from 
Different  Letters  of  Missionaries,  from  the  year 
1635  to  the  year  1677.  Edited  by  Rev.  E.  A.  L)AL- 
RYMPLE,  S.  T.  D.  Baltimore  :  Printed  by  John 
Murphy,  8vo,  pp.  128. 

This  is  No.  7  of  the  Fund  Publications  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society.  The  original  MSS., 
named  in  the  title-page,  were  found  in  the  archives 
of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  at  Rome,  about  the  year 
1822,  by  Rev.  William  McSherry.  He  made  care- 
ful copies  of  them,  and  placed  these  copies  in  the 
library  of  Georgetown  (D.  C.)  College,  of  which 
he  was  afterward  president.  Copies  of  these  were 
presented  to  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  and 
in  1847,  Professor  N.  C.  Brooks,  LL.D.,  translated 
them  into  English.  The  present  publication  is  a 
new  translation,  accompanied  by.  so  much  of  the 


copy  of  !he  Latin  text  as  is  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence. The  last  thirty-nine  pages  are  copied  from 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Brooks. 

Father  White  accompanied  Leonard  Calvert  and 
his  colony  to  Maryland,  and  his  narrative  is  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  writ- 
ten, it  is  believed,  in  April,  1634,  from  the  settle- 
ment at  St.  Mary's.  It  is  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  voyage,  its  incidents,  of  the  Indians 
in  Maryland,  &c.  The  explanatory  notes  of  the 
editor  add  value  to  the  narrative. 

The  Account  of  the  Colony  and  of  the  coun- 
try \vas  compiled  by  Cecil,  Lord  Baltimore;  the 
Extracts  from  Letters  are  from  those  of  various 
authors,  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  are  all  filled  with 
accounts  of  notable  incidents  in  the  colony.  The 
editor  has  appended  to  these,  interesting  notes  and 
given  biographical  sketches  of  Father  White  and 
other  missionaries,  the  Calverts,  &c.  The  work  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  American  history. 

Three  Historic  Flags  and  Three  September  Vic- 
tories. A  Paper  read  before  the  New  England 
Historic,  Genealogical  Society,  July  tyh,  1873.  By 
GEO.  HENRY  PREBLE.  8vo,  pp.  31. 

The  RECORD  has  already  noticed  this  address, 
and  printed  extracts  from  it.  Captain  Preble  has 
printed  a  hundred  copies  for  private  circulation,  in 
pamphlet  form,  on  fine  tinted  paper,  with  helio- 
types  of  the  three  flags,  namely,  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  of  the  brig  Enterprise,  and  of  Fort  Mc- 
Henry,  at  Baltimore. 

The  Monumental  City:  Its  Past  History  and 
Present  Resources.  By  GEORGE  W.  HOWARD.  Bal- 
timore; 8vo.,  pp.  314,  including  a  large  number  of 
advertisement  pages. 

This  is  a  well-illustrated  and  handsomely-printed 
work.  It  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Maryland  down  to  the  period  of  the  found- 
ing of  Baltimore,  with  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
city  in  1752.  Thenceforward  the  history  of  Balti- 
more is  given  in  a  series  of  sketches  ot  its  various 
life-phases,  remarbable  for  their  clearness  of  state- 
ment, yet  fulness  of  interesting  details.  The  author 
traces,  in  rapid  outline,  much  in  the  form  of  sta- 
tistics, the  growth  of  Baltimore,  and  then  gives, 
under  the  head  of  "  To-Day,"  a  full  picture  of  its 
present  life,  in  accounts  of  its  business  progress,  its 
public  improvements,  and  its  various  institution*, 
religious,  literary  and  charitable.  It  contains  well- 
engraved  views  of  all  of  the  public  buildings  of  the 
city,  and  of  many  suburban  scenes.  Altogether  it 
is  a  noble  tribute  of  praise  of  the  moral  worth, 
business  enterprise  and  munificent  Christian  bene- 
volence of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

ZelVs  Popular  Encyclopedia  and  Universal 
Dictionary.  Edited  by  L.  COLANGE.  Philadel- 
phia: T.  Ellwood  Zell. — Parts  n  to  15  have  been 
laid  on  our  table.  The  work  is  ably  edited  and 
valuable.  Complete  in  59  numbers  at  50  cents 
each. 
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GENERAL  HOSPITALS   OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


THE  Medical  Department  of  the  Conti-  eral  hospital  for  the  army,  which  reported 

nental  Army  received  the  early  attention  on  the  25th  of  July,  1775,  as  follows  : 
of  the   General   Congress.     A 'committee         "That  for  the  establishment  of  an  hos- 

was  appointed  to  prepare  apian  for  a  gen-  pital    for  an  army,   consisting    of  twenty 

Entered  according  to  Adi  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1874,  by    John    E.  Potter   &    Company,  in   the 
Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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thousand  men,  the  following  officers  and 
other  attendants  be  appointed,  with  the 
following  allowance  or  pay,  viz. : 

"One  Director-General  and  chief  phy- 
sician, his  pay  per  day,  four  dollars. 

"Four  Surgeons,  each  ditto,  one  and 
one-third  of  a  dollar. 

"  One  Apothecary,  ditto,  one  and  one- 
third  of  a  dollar. 

"Twenty  surgeon's  mates,  each  ditto, 
two-thirds  of  a  dollar. 

"  One  clerk,  ditto,  two-thirds  of  a  dollar. 

"Two  store-keepers,  each  four  dollars 
per  month. 

"  One  nurse  to  every  ten  sick,  one- 
fifteenth  of  a  dollar  per  day,  or  two  dol- 
lars per  month. 

"  Laborers  occasionally. 

' '  The  Duty  of  the  above  officers. 

"The  Director -to  furnish  medicines,  bed- 
ding and  all  other  necessaries,  to  pay  for 
the  same,  superintend  the  whole,  and  make 
his  report  to,  and  receive  orders  from  the 
Commander-in-chief. 

' '  Surgeons,  Apothecaries  and  Mates  : 
To  visit  and  attend  the  sick,  and  the  mates 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Physicians,  sur- 
geons and  apothecary. 

"Matron:  To  superintend  the  nurses, 
bedding,  &c. 

"  Nurses  :  To  attend  the  sick  and  obey 
the  Matron's  orders. 

"  Clerk :  To  keep  accounts  for  the  Di- 
rector and  store-keeper. 

"Store-keeper:  To  receive  and  deliver 
the  bedding  and  other  necessaries,  by 
order  of  the  Director." 

The  Congress  then  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  General  Hos- 
pital, when  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  of 
Massachusetts,  was.  chosen  Director-Gen- 
eral. It  was  thereupon  resolved:  (i) 
That  the  appointment  of  the  four  surgeons 
should  be  left  to  Dr.  Church;  (2)  that 
the  mates  should  be  appointed  by  the 
surgeons  ;  (3)  that  the  number  of  mates 
should  not  exceed  twenty;  (4)  that  the 
number  should  not  be  kept  in  constant 
pay,  unless  the  sick  and  wounded  should 
be  so  numerous  as  to  require  the  attend- 
ance of  twenty,  and  to  be  diminished  as 
circumstances  would  admit ;  for  which 


purpose  the  pay  was  fixed  by  the  day,  that 
they  might  only  receive  pay  for  actual 
service  ;  and  (5)  that  one  clerk,  two  store- 
keepers, and  one  nurse  for  every  ten  sick, 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Director- 
General. 

Dr.  Church  very  soon  proved  himself  to 
be  utterly  unworthy  of  the  place  to  which 
he  was  appointed.  He  was  a  native  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  was,  at  that 
time,  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  be- 
came an  eminent  surgeon  in  Boston,  and, 
accumulating  a  considerable  property,  he 
lived  an  extravagant  and  licentious  life. 
He  was  an  ardent  Whig  during  the  up- 
rising of  the  people,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Provisional  Congress  of  Massachusetts. 
A  brilliant  orator,  a  poet  and  excellent 
conversationalist,  he  was  very  popular. 
The  patriotic  songs  which  he  wrote  were 
sung  everywhere,  and  he  seemed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  loyal  of  men.  But,  like 
Arnold,  his  extravagant  habits  involved 
him  in  debt,  and  he  sold  himself  to  the 
Crown  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
struggle.  A  few  weeks  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed Director-General,  he  was  detected 
in  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  enemy.  A  letter,  in  cipher, 
found  in  the  hands  of  his  mistress,  and 
addressed  to  a  Tory,  she  confessed  was 
written  by  Dr.  Church.  He  was  found 
guilty  of  the  crime  by  a  competent  court 
and  confined  in  jail  in  Norwich,  Connec- 
ticut, from  which  he  was  released  in  the 
spring  of  1776,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  when  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies 
and  was  lost  at  sea. 

As  the  war  spread  over  the  colonies, 
department  hospitals  were  established,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  that  of  the 
Middle  Department  of  the  army,  extend- 
ing from  New  York  to  Virginia.  Of  that 
department  hospital,  Dr.  John  Cochran 
of  New  Jersey  (whose  likeness  and  auto- 
graph appear  at  the  head  of  this  paper), 
was  appointed  Physician  and  Surgeon-in- 
chief  in  the  spring  of  1777.  He  was  d, 
native  of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  born  in  1730.  He  had  just 
finished  his  studies  in  medical  science, 
when  the  French  and  Indian  War  broke 
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out  in  1755,  when  he  entered  the  provin- 
cial army  as  surgeon's  mate,  and  served  in 
the  campaigns  in  Northern  New  York. 
There  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with;  Captain  (afterward  General)  Philip 
Schuyler.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  with 
the  reputation  of  a  very  skilful  surgeon, 
Dr.  Cochran  settled  at  Albany  and  mar- 
ried Gertrude,  a  sister  of  Captain  Schuyler. 
He  soon  afterward  removed  to  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  Early  in  1776, 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer  sur- 
geon, where  his  skill  procured  for  him  the 
exalted  position  in  the  hospital  of  the 
Middle  Department.  He  received  that 
appointment  on  the  warm  recommenda- 
tion of  General  Washington. 

In  the  autumn  of  1780,  there  was  a  new 
arrangement  made  in  the  medical  service 
of  the  army,  and  early  in  September, 
Washington  wrote  to  a  member  of  Con- 
gress :  "  Who  will  be  the  persons  generally 
employed,  I  am  not  informed,  nor  do  I 
wish  to. know.  However,  I  will  mention 
to  you  that  I  think  Dr.  Cochran  and  Dr. 


Craik  [Washington's  family  physician], 
from  their  services,  abilities  and  experi- 
ence, and  close  attention,  have  the  justest 
claim  to  their  country's  notice,  and  are 
among  the  first  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment." On  this,  and  other  recommenda- 
tions by  Washington,  Dr.  Cochran  was 
appointed  chief  physician  and  surgeon  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  under  Dr. 
Shippen  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  the 
Director-General.  See  RECORD,  Vol.  III., 
page  173. 

Dr.  Cochran  introduced  many  improve- 
ments into  the  hospitals,  and  was  always 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  men 
in  the  medical  service  of  the  Continental 
Army. 

After  the  war,  Dr.  Cochran  settled  as  a 
physician  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
when  Washington  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  he  ap- 
pointed him  Commissioner  of  Loans  for 
the  state  of  New  York.  Dr.  Cochran  died 
at  Palatine,  in  the  Upper  Mohawk  Valley, 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1807. 


COMMODORE  JOHN  HENRY  AULICK. 


A  LEAF  FROM  NAVAL  BIOGRAPHY,  GIV- 
ING INCIDENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 

OPENING  OF  JAPAN  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF 
THE  WORLD. 

The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  Dr.  WILLIAM  LEE,  of 
Washington  City,  for  the  following  interesting 
paper  on  the  public  services  of  the  late  Com- 
modore AULICK,  and  a  photographic  likeness  of 
him.  Portions  of  this  paper  form  a  valuable  ap- 
pendix to  the  statement  of  the  late  Mr.  FILL- 
MORE,  on  page  148  of  the  current  volume  of  the 
RECORD,  concerning  the  opening  of  Japan  to 
the  commerce  -of  the  world.  This  paper  clearly 
shows  that  Commodore  Aulick  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Expedition  of  Commodore  Perry 
to  Japan. 

JOHN  HENRY  AULICK  was  born  in  Win- 
chester, Virginia,  in  1787,  the  son  of  a 
Hessian,  Aulich,  presumably  one  of  those 
who  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  as 
part  of  the  forces  under  Lord  Cornwallis. 
His  entrance,  as  an  officer,  into  the  Navy 


of  the  United  States,  dates  from  Novem- 
ber i5th,  1809,  soon  after  which  he  ob- 
tained a  furlough — entered  the  merchant 
service  before  the  mast — to  learn  the  duties 
of  a  sailor  before  entering  upon  those  of 
an  officer,  and  spent  a  year  in  that  capa- 
city on  a  cruise  to  India.  He  concealed 
his  rank  from  all  with  whom  he  associated 
during  that  period,  but  on  the  return  of 
the  ship  to  a  United  States  port,  on  being 
ordered  by  the  captain  to  man  a  boat  and 
pull  him  ashore,  he  went  below,  donned 
his  uniform,  put  his  warrant  in  his  pocket, 
and  returned  the  compliment  by  request- 
ing a  like  favor  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Nayy. 

March  i8th,  1811,  he  was  ordered  as 
midshipman  to  the  schooner  Enterprise, 
Captain  Blakely,  and  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  the  Boxer,  being  shot  through 
the  cap  during  the  engagement.  Fenimore 
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Cooper,  in  his  account  of  the  action,  al- 
ludes to  him  as  being  delegated  by  the 
ship's  crew  to  request  Captain  Blakely  to 
allow  them  to  enter  into  action  with  the 
Boxen.  He  displayed  such  gallantry  that 
he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant,  Decem- 
ber pth,  1814.  He  was  present  at  all  the 
actions  of  the  Enterprise  during  the  war 
of  1812-13,  and  carried,  as  prize-master, 
one  of  her  captures,  the  Fly  of  4  guns, 
into  port.  April  22d,  1814,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  brig  Rattle- 
snake as  acting  lieutenant,  carrying  into 
port,  as  prize-master,  her  capture,  the 
Mars  of  12  guns,  and  in  July  1814  was 
captured  by  the  British  and  kept  a  prisoner 
in  Nova  Scotia  until  March  1815. 

In  October  1817,  Lieutenant  Aulick  was 
attached  to  the  United  States  ship  of  war 
Ontario,  Captain  James  Biddle,  and  dur- 
ing this  cruise  rounded  Cape  Horn,  sailed 
up  the  Pacific  coast,  and  August  igth, 
1818,  made  Cape  Disappointment  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Columbia  river.  His 
journal  here  has  the  following  entries : 
;  "At  9  A.  M.,  the  ist  and  2d  cutters 
a'nd  the  jolly-boat  were  hoisted  out  and 


manned  with  fifty  men  well  armed  ;  Capt. 
Biddle  and  Dr.  Hoffman  in  the  first,  my- 
self in  the  second,  and  Lieutenant  Voor- 
hees  in  the  last,  set  off  for  the  river  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the 
country  that  bounds  it,  in  the  name  of  our 
country." 

He  describes  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  land  at  Cape  Disappointment  from  a 
heavy  sea  and  the  presence  of  reefs,  the 
passage  into  the  channel  of  the  river,  the 
sounding  of  the  reefs  and  the  landing. 
"And  with  the  usual  forms,"  he  says, 
"  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  ship  about  this  time 
fired  a  national  salute.  We  nailed  up  a 
piece  of  lead  to  a  tree,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed an  account  of  what  we  had  done, 
gave  three  cheers  and  drank  success  to 
the  new  establishment." 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  Chi- 
nook Indians  that  were  seen  on  the  land  : 
"From  Chinnook  village,  we  stood 
across  the  river  for  the  establishment 
founded  here  by  Mr.  Astor,  of  New  York, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  English 
N.  W.  Company.  As  we  approached  it  I 
had  the  mortification  to  see  the  British 
flag  run  up,  and  to  know  that  Captain 
Biddle  was  not  authorized  by  his  instruc- 
tions to  haul  it  down  and  place  in  its  stead 
the  American  standard."  "The  estab- 
lishment consists  of  one  large  two-story, 
and  four  or  five  small  dwelling-houses, 
two  or  three  stone  and  other  outhouses, 
round  the  whole  of  which  there  is  a  strong 
and  high  picket.  There  is  at  this  time 
but  three  guns  mounted,  although  they 
have  five  or  six  more  without  carriages. 
Twenty-five  whites,  and  the  same  number 
of  Sandwich  Islanders,  constitute  the 
present  force  of  the  settlement.  The 
place  is  commanded  by  James  Keith,  a 
Scotchman.  On  our  way  back  we  landed 
at  Port  George  and  took  formal  possession 
of  the  country  on  that  side  of  the  river, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  nailed  up  a  board,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  painted  the  American  coat-of- 
arms,  and  on  the  other  an  inscription  the 
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same  as  that  on  the  lead  put  up  at  Cape 
Disappointment." 

The  Ontario  extended  her  cruise  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  while  in  these  waters 
and  off  Leghorn,  Lord  Byron,  by  invita- 
tion, visited  the  squadron,  the  officers  re- 
ceiving him  on  the  flagship  Constitution. 
Lieutenant  Aulick  extended  to  him  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  the  Ontario,  and  on  its 
acceptance  anticipated  his  arrival,  and  as 
executive  officer  gave  him  the  salute  due 
to  foreigners  of  distinction,  the  only  ves- 
sel in  the  squadron  which  had  shown  this 
mark  of  respect,  and  one  which  Lord  Byron 
expressed  his  high  appreciation  of.  His 
letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  May  26th,  1822, 
published  with  his  correspondence,  makes 
flattering  mention  of  his  mode  of  recep- 
tion. Aulick  was  also  lieutenant  of  the 
Constitution  from  January  3d,  1823,  to  July 
9th,  1824. 

In  1827  he  was  attached  to  the  .Brandy- 
wine,  remaining  in  the  Pacific  squadron 
until  1831,  when  he  was  commissioned 
master  commandant  and  assigned  to  duty 
at  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Navy  Yard.  In 
1834  he  made  a  cruise  around  the  world 
of  two  years'  duration,  in  command  of  the 
Vincennes,  visiting,  among  other  places, 
the  Marquesas,  Society,  Friendly  and 
Navigators'  Islands,  Wallis's  Island,  Guam, 
Rotomah,  Pelew  Islands  and  Lord  North's 
Island,  Singapore,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  St.  Helena  ;  relieving  many  distressed 
seamen,  and  taking  from  the  Pelew  Islands, 
by  positive  demands,  the  survivors  of  the 
crew  of  the  whaleship  Mentor,  who  were 
held  as  slaves  by  the  natives.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  this  cruise  he  was  again  as- 
signed to  duty  at  the  Washington  Yard, 
and  September  8th,  1841,  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  being  in  command  of 
the  Yorktoii.ni,  1840-1842. 

In  February  1846,  Captain  Aulick  took 
command  of  the  United  States  frigate 
Potomac,  and  became  actively  engaged 
with  the  squadron  off  the  coast  of  Mexico 
in  co-operating  with  the  land  forces  of  the 
Army  in  the  Mexican  WTar.  Being  sta- 
tioned for  a  part  of  the  time  off"  Brazos  de 
Santiago,  on  May  pth,  1846,  he  com- 


manded a  detachment  of  500  seamen  and 
marines,  and  participated  in  an  engage- 
ment, remaining  on  shore  until  May  i2th. 
May  1 8th,  he  commanded  a  detachment  of 
150  officers  and  men,  and  proceeded  up 
the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  to  co-operate  with 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson,  United  States 
Army,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  town 
of  Bunita  (or  Burrita)  on  the  right  bank, 
about  7  miles  (by  land)  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Colonel  Wilson's  detach- 
ment was  found  already  in  possession  and 
intrenching  the  town,  the  boat-guns  were 
conveyed  to  the  town  and  mounted,  and 
the  American  flag  was  displayed  from  the 
top  of  one  of  the  houses,  and  saluted  with 
three  cheers.  "  This  is  probably  the  first 
instance  of  our  flag  being  unfurled  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  as  Gen- 
eral Taylor  did  not  cross  the  river  until 
the  afternoon  of  this  day." 

Captain  Aulick  was  employed  along  this 
coast  transporting  troops  and  engaging  in 
skirmishes  until  March  23d,  1847,  when 
off  Sacrificios  he  went  on  shore  with  a  de- 
tachment of  fifty-three  men  armed  with 
muskets  and  two  long  32-pounders,  and 
took  command  of  the  Navy  battery,  en- 
gaged in  the  storming  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  this  battery 
having  been  prepared  by  Captain  Lee  of 
the  Engineers.  At  10  A.  M.,  March  24th, 
he  ordered  the  battery  to  be  unmasked, 
and  the  attack  to  commence  on  the  ene- 
my's batteries  ;  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and 
shell  was  accordingly  opened  on  the 
enemy's  works,  which  was  returned  by 
them  from  five  batteries  and  the  castle. 
Our  fire  was  well  sustained  until  about  half 
past  2  P.  M.,  when  the  ammunition  (of 
which  we  had  but  about  fifty  rounds  to  a 
gun)  being  expended  necessarily  ceased. 
By  this  time  our  work  was  much  dilapi- 
dated by  the  enemy's  shot  (which  were 
very  well  directed),  most  of  the  traverses 
being  knocked  down,  and  the  work  other- 
wise much  injured.  But  little  injury  was 
done  by  the  shells  of  the  enemy,  which 
mostly  buried  in  the  sand,  and  exploding 
thiew  up  a  quantity  of  earth  and  but  few 
fragments.  At  about  4  P.  M.  the  fire  of 
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the  enemy,  which  had  raked  the  road  to 
the  battery,  having  somewhat  slackened, 
enabled  Captain  Mayo,  with  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  and  a  relief  party  of 
men,  to  come  up;  when  Captain  Aulick 
resigned  the  command  to  him,  and  left, 
accompanied  by  the  officers  and  men  who 
composed  his  detachment,  viz. :  Lieuten- 
ant Baldwin;  Assistant  Surgeon,  O.  F. 
Baxter;  Midshipmen,  J.  P.  Jones,  W.  H. 
Parker,  A.  McLane  ;  and  Captain's  Clerk, 
S.  F.  Emmons,  who  repaired  on  board 
their  respective  ships.1  Our  loss  was  four 
men  killed  and  one  officer  (Mr.  Baldwin) 
and  five  men  wounded ;  one  of  the  latter 
died  at  night  from  the  effects  of  his 
wounds.  "March  25th,  sent  on  shore 
82  men  under  Lieutenant  Frailey  and 
Passed  Midshipman  Cuyler  to  relieve  the 
men  engaged  working  our  guns.  March 
26th,  sent  on  shore  24  men  under  Lieu- 
tenant Thompson  and  Passed  Midshipman 
Edwards  to  man  our  battery.  March  27th, 
at  10,  sent  two  boats  to  the  funeral  of 
Midshipman  Shubrick,  who  was  killed  on 
the  25th,  at  the  Navy  battery;  he  was 
buried  at  Sacrificos.  March  29th,  at  7 
A.  M.,  the  officers  and  men  selected  to 
join  the  naval  procession  to  witness  the 
surrender  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Castle  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  left  the  ships  of  the 
squadron,  shortly  after  eight  o'clock;  the 
boats  left  the  Mississippi  and  landed  the 
men,  who  were  formed  in  procession  under 
command  of  Captain  Aulick.  At  11:15 
A.  M.,  the  American  flag  was  hoisted  at 
the  forts  in  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz.  Hoisted 
the  American  flag  at  the  fore,  and  jack 
at  the  mizzen,  and  fired  a  salute  of  21 
guns  in  company  with  the  other  vessels 
of  the  squadron.  At  noon  the  American 
troops  in  the  Castle  hoisted  the  American 
flag  on  the  ramparts  and  saluted  it  with 
21  guns." 

1  Additional  list  of  officers  of  the  detachment : 
Commander,  Alexander  S.  Mackenzie;  Lieutenants, 
C.  H.  Kennedy,  S.  Smith  Lee,  Henry  Ingersoll, 
O.  H.  Perry ;  Assistant  Surgeon,  John  Hastings  ; 
Passed  Midshipmen,  C.  Fauntleroy,  Charles  Dyer, 
Lardner  Gibbon;  Midshipmen,  R.  B.  Storer,  M. 
J.  Smith,  W.  K.  Mayo,  M.  V.  Gilliss  and  J.  Maury. 


In  July  1847,  Captain  Aulick  was  placed 
on  shore  duty  until  February  nth,  1851, 
when  he  was  assigned,  as  acting  commo- 
dore, to  the  command  of  the  East  India 
squadron,  and  ordered  to  sail  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna.  May  9th,  1851,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, then  Secretary  of  State,  having  his 
attention  called  to  the  fact  by  Commodore  ' 
Aulick,  from  a  newspaper  paragraph,  wrote 
to  the  Hon.  William  A.  Graham,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  to  the  effect  that  a 
number  of  Japanese  had  been  picked  up 
at  sea  and  brought  into  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  and  writes  further  : 

"  Captain  Aulick  has  suggested  to  me, 
and  J  cheerfully  concur  in  his  opinion,  that 
this  incident  may  afford  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  opening  commercial  relations 
with  the  Empire  of  Japan,  or  at  least  of 
placing  our  intercourse  with  that  Island 
upon  a  more  easy  footing. ' '  This  letter  on 
file  in  the  Navy  Department,  has  been  al- 
ready published  in  full  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "A  paper  upon  the  origin  of  the 
Japan  Expedition.  Read  the  7th  of  May 
1857,  before  the  Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciety, 'by  George  Lynn-Lachlan  Davis,  of 
Baltimore.  Baltimore,  Printed  by  John 
Murphy  &  Co.,  1860."  14  pp.  8vo. 

Commodore  Aulick  was  furnished  with 
a  letter  of  credence,2  accompanying  which 

2  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  of 
credence : — 

MlLLARD  FlLLMORE, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come—  GREETING  : 
Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity,  prudence  and  abilities  of 
John  H.  Aulick,  a  distinguished  naval  officer  and 
citizen  of  these  United  States,  I  have  invested  him 
with  full  power,  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  said 
United  States,  to  meet  and  confer  with  any  person 
or  persons,  furnished  with  like  powers,  on  the  part 
of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  with 
him  or  them,  to  negotiate,  conclude  and  sign  a 
Convention  or  Conventions,  Treaty  or  Treaties,  of 
and  concerning  the  friendship,  commerce  and  nav- 
igation of  the  two  countries,  and  all  other  matters 
and  subjects  connected  therewith,  which  may  be 
interesting  to  the  two  nations,  submitting  the  same 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  his  final 
ratification,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
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was  a  letter  of  instructions,1  and  the  letter 
to   the  Emperor  of  Japan,  which  has  al- 


ready  been  published  in  the  pamphlet  just 
alluded   to,  by  Mr.    Davis,  and  which  is 


[  L.  S.  ] 


In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  ofthe  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 
Given    under  my   hand  at  the  city  of  Washington,   the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one. 


By  the  President : 


Secretary  of  State. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  instructions : 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  loth  June  1851. 

Commodore  JOHN  H.  AULICK, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Sir: 

The  moment  is  near  when  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  of  oceanic  steam-navigation  is  to  be  formed. 
From  China  and  the  East  Indies,  to  Egypt,  thence 
through  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  England,  thence  again  to  our  happy  shores,  and 
other  parts  of  this  great  continent ;  from  our  own 
ports  to  the  southernmost  part  of  the  isthmus  that 
connects  the  two  western  continents ;  and  from  its 
Pacific  coasr,  north  and  southwards,  as  far  as  civili- 
zation has  spread, — the  steamers  of  other  nations 
and  of  our  own,  carry  intelligence,  the  wealth  of 
the  world  and  thousands  of  travellers. 

It  is  the  President's  opinion,  that  steps  should  be 
taken  at  once,  to  enable  our  enterprising  merchants 
to  supply  the  last  link  in  that  great  chain,  which 
unites  all  nations  of  the  world,  by  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  a  line  of  steamers  from  California  to 
China.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  enterprise,  it  is 
desirable  that  we  should  obtain  from  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  permission  to  purchase  from  his  subjects 
the  necessary  supplies  of  coal,  which  our  steamers 
on  their  out  and  inward  voyages  may  require. 
The  well  known  jealousy  with  which  the  Japanese 
Empire  has,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  rejected  all 
overtures  from  other  nations  to  open  its  ports  to 
their  vessels,  embarrasses  all  new  attempts  to  change 
the  exclusive  policy  of  that  country. 

The  interests  of  commerce,  and  even  those  of 
humanity,  demand,  however,  that  we  should  make 
another  appeal  to  the  sovereign  of  that  country,  in 
asking  him  to  sell  to  our  steamers, — not  the  manu- 
factures of  his  artisans  or  the  results  of  the  toil  of 
his  husbandmen, — but  a  gift  of  Providence,  de- 
posited by  the  Creator  of  all  things  in  the  depths 
of  the  Japanese  Islands  for  the  benefit  of  the 
human  family. 


By  the  President's  direction,  I  now  transmit  to 
'you  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  (with  art 
open  copy),  which  you  are  to  carry  to  Jeddo,  his 
capital,  in  your  flagship,  accompanied  by  as  many 
of  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  under  your  com- 
mand, as  may  conveniently  be  employed  in  this 
service.  A  Chinese  translation  of  this  letter  will 
be  furnished  to  you  by  the  United  States  Legation 
at  Canton,  or  sent  to  your  anchorage  at  Hong 
Kong,  or  Macao. 

At  one  of  the  latter  places  you  will  probably 
meet  with  a  national  vessel,  detached  by  the  Com- 
modore of  the  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  (as  you 
will  perceive  by  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  correspon- 
dence between  this  and  the  Navy  Department,)  to 
carry  to  you  a  number  of  shipwrecked  Japanese 
mariners,  who  were,  sometime  ago,  picked  up  at 
sea  by  the  barque  Auckland.  These  men  you  will 
take  with  you  to  Jeddo,  and  deliver  them  over  to 
the  officers  of  the  Emperor,  giving  them  through 
your  interpreter  the  assurance,  that  the  American 
government  will  never  fail  to  treat  with  kindness 
any  of  the  natives  of  Japan,  whom  misfortune  may 
bring  to  our  shores ;  and  that  it  expects  similar 
treatment  of  such  of  its  own  citizens,  who  may  be 
driven  on  the  coasts  of  Japan. 

The  letter  of  the  President  to  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  you  will  deliver  to  such  of  his  high  officers, 
as  he  may  appoint  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it. 
To  them  you  will,  also,  explain  the  main  object  of 
your  visit. 

Mineral  coal  is  so  abundant  in  Japan,  that  the 
Government  of  that  country  can  have  no  reasona- 
ble objection  to  supply  our  steamers,  at  fair  prices, 
with  that  great  necessary  of  commerce.  One  of 
the  eastern,  ports  of  Niphon  would  be  the  most  de- 
sirable place  for  this  purpose.  Should,  however, 
the  Government  of  Japan  persist  in  following  out 
its  system  of  exclusiveness,  you  might  perhaps  in- 
duce them  to  consent  to  the  transportation  of  the 
coal  by  their  own  vessels  to  a  neighboring  island, 
easy  of  access,  where  the  steamers  could  supply 
their  wants,  avoiding  thus  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
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the  same  for  the  most  part  in  language 
and  sentiment  with  that  presented  by 
Commodore  Perry. 

The  Brazilian  Minister  to  this  country, 
Mr.  Macedo,  was  given  a  passage  home  by 
the  United  States  Government,  in  the 
Susqiiehanna.  Mr.  Schenck,  then  Min- 
ister to  Brazil  from  the  United  States,  was 
on  board  the  Susqiiehanna  with  Mr. 
Macedo,  and,  August  3ist  1851,  made 
statements  to  the  State  Department,  that 
Commodore  Aulick  allowed  Mr.  Macedo 
to  make  this  passage  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  entertained  by  that  officer 


tercourse  with  any  large  number  of  the  people  of 
the  country. 

It  is  considered  important  that  you  should  avail 
yourself  of  every  occasion  to  impress  on  those 
[apanese  officers,  with  whom  yoit  will  be  brought 
in  contact,  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  does  not  possess  any  power  over  the  religion 
of  its  own  citizens,  and  that  there  is  therefore  no 
cause  to  apprehend  that  it  will  ever  interfere  with 
the  religion  of  other  countries. 

The  President,  although  fully  aware  of  the  great 
reluctance  hitherto  shown  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  enter  into  treaty  stipulations  with  any 
foreign  nation,  a  feeling  which  it  is  sincerely  wished 
that  you  may  be  able  to  overcome,  has  thought  it 
proper,  in  anticipation  of  this  latter  favcrable  con- 
tingency, to  invest  you  with  full  power  to  negotiate 
and  sign  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Empire  of  Japan.  I 
transmit,  herewith,  the  act  of  the  President  cloth- 
ing you  with  that  power,  as  also  copies  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China,  with 
Siam,  and  with  Muscat,  which  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  of  use  to  you  as  precedents.  It  is  im- 
portant, that  you  should  secure  to  our  vessels 
the  right  to  enter  one  or  more  of  the  ports  of 
Japan,  and  there  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  either  by 
sale  or  by  barter,  without  being  subjected  to  ex- 
travagant port  charges ;  and  even  more  important 
is  it  that  the  Government  of  Japan  should  bind 
itself  to  protect  American  sailors  and  property, 
which  may  be  wrecked  on  their  shores.  The 
second  Article  of  our  Treaty  with  Muscat  and  the 
fifth  Article  of  the  Treaty  with  Siam  embrace  these 
objects.  Every  treaty  has  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification,  as  you  are  aware. 

In  consideration  of  the  great  distance  between 
the  two  countries,  and  unforeseen  difficulties,  it 
would  be  prudent,  should  you  succeed  in  effecting 
the  object  proposed,  to  fix  the  period  for  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  at  three  years. 

I  am,  Sir,  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
DA.  WEBSTER. 


himself  at  his  own  cost.  These  statements 
being  communicated  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment led  to  the  recall  of  Commodore  Au- 
lick early  in  1852.  Nov.  24th,  1852,  Com- 
modore Perry  sailed  for  Japan,  and  from 
that  time  the  subject  is  familiar  to  the 
public. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States 
Commodore  Aulick  proceeded  to  defend 
himself  against  the  charges  made  by  Min- 
ister Schenck,  which  led  to  an  extensive 
correspondence,  published  in  full  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  and  which  may  be 
found  in  the  "National  Intelligencer"  of 
December  2oth,  1853,  January  3d  and 
xoth,  1854.  The  charges,  as  already  stated, 
were  to  the-  effect  that  Mr.  Macedo  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  his  being  the  especial 
guest  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  not  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
vessel ;  and  of  his  being  subject  to  dis- 
comforts and  annoyances.  In  reply,  the 
Commodore  declared  that  he  had  made 
Mr.  Macedo  familiar  with  the  order  of  the 
Government,  in  detail,  before  leaving 
Washington ;  that  the  officers  on  board 
were  familiar  with  the  fact,  and  that  a 
copy  had  .been  furnished  to  Mr.  Macedo 
on  reaching  Rio  de  Janeiro,  besides  show- 
ing the  order  to  members  of  the  Brazilian 
Government.  This  declaration  was  con- 
firmed in  the  three  latter  particulars  by  all 
the  officers  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Macedo  wrote,  at  the  request  of  the 
Commodore,  a  letter,  in  which  he  con- 
firmed the  same  statements,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  he  was  under  the  impression 
during  part  of  the  voyage,  until  otherwise 
informed  by  Mr.  Schenck,  that  the  table 
was  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
modore. 

This  controversy  was  finally  brought  to 
a  close  by  a  letter  from  Hon.  J.  C.  Dob- 
bin, Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who,  after  re- 
viewing Commodore  Aulick' s  reply  to  the 
charges — those  already  mentioned,  with 
the  addition  that  he  refrained  from  ex- 
hibiting his  instructions  "  to  Mr.  Macedo 
during  the  voyage  from  a  commendable 
sense  of  delicacy  and  propriety," — de- 
clares: "Your  explanation  is  full,  com- 
plete and  satisfactory."  "I  do  not,  there- 
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fore,  deem  it  necessary  to  order  either  a 
court  of  inquiry  or  a  court-martial." 

Thus  ended  this  controversy,  to  the 
credit  and  full  re-establishment  of  the 
Commodore  in  the  Navy  Department,  but 
too  late  to  seize  the  golden  opportunity  of 
being  the  first  to  open  the  portals  of  Ja- 
pan to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  After 
initiating  the  movement — as  it  were,  after 
standing  almost  upon  the  threshold, — to  be 
recalled  and  waste  precious  time  upon  such 
controversial  points,  and  to  see  the  prize 
already  in  the  grasp  of  another,  must,  in- 
deed, have  occasioned  bitter  thoughts. 

This  ends  his  active  career  as  a  naval 
officer.  July  6th,  1862,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  commodore,  being  soon 
after  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  conse- 
quence of  his  advanced  age.  He  lived  to 
see  his  country  engaged  for  a  third  time  in 
war,  and  to  rejoice  at  its  emerging  vic- 
torious from  its  cruel  civil  dissensions,  but 
too  old  to  bear  an  active  part.  He  was 


earnest  and  strong  in  his  condemnation 
of  secession,  while  holding  pro-slavery 
opinions.  Family  affairs  required  his  pres- 
ence in  Europe  at  the  period  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion,  and  he  left  this  country  in 
April, 1 86 1,  with  a  six-months'  leave,  and 
permission  to  extend  it,  if  required,  for  six 
months  longer.  Finding,  however,  affairs 
at  home  had  taken  a  more  serious  aspect, 
he  retraced  his  steps  before  the  expiration 
of  the  first  six  months,  and  was  on  his 
return  when  he  received  an  order  from  the 
Navy  Department  recalling  him,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  officers  in  foreign  lands 
at  that  time.  He  lived,  too,  to  see  his 
son,  Commander  Richmond  Aulick,  who 
had  already  taken  high  rank  as  an  officer 
in,  and  an  ornament  to,  the  naval  profes- 
sion, pass  away  before  him.  He  died 
April  27th,  1873,  having  spent  twenty- 
three  years  and  nine  months  at  sea  and 
seeing  ten  years'  service  on  shore. 


THE  ROYAL  CHARTER  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


IN  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Connecticut,  at  Hartford,  is  the  original 
royal  charter  of  the  colony  of  Connecti- 
cut, given  by  Charles  the  Second  of  Eng- 
land, and  signed  by  him.  It  is  under 
glass  in  a  frame  made  of  a  piece  of  the 
celebrated  "Charter  Oak,"  which  existed 
in  that  city  until  about  twenty  years  ago. 
The  document  is  written  on  parchment, 
and  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  it  is 
a  miniature  portrait  of  Charles,  drawn 
with  India  ink,  and  enclosed  within  an 
ornamental  initial  letter  C.  This  likeness 
is  said  to  be  from  the  hand  of  a  celebrated 
English  miniature  painter,  Samuel  Cooper, 
a  native  of  London,  where  he  was  born  in 
1609,  and  studied  art  under  his  uncle,  John 
Hoskins,  who  was  also  a  miniature  painter. 
Cooper  became  celebrated,  and  painted 
miniatures  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  some 
of  his  noted  followers,  and  also  of  John 
Milton  and  other  distinguished  men  of 
that  period.  .  Cooper  died  in  1672,  ten 


years  after  the  charter,  on  which  he  painted 
the  portrait  of  his  King,  was  granted  to 
Connecticut.  A  copy  of  that  miniature  is 
given  in  the  engraving  on  page  298. 

That  old  charter  has  a  stirring  history. 
Under  it  the  colony  of  Connecticut  pros- 
pered. But  there  was  a  profligate  and  un- 
scrupulous royal  governor  in  America, 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who  gave  them  much 
uneasiness  at  times.  In  1675,  ne  was 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York, 
and  attempted  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
Connecticut.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
appear  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
river  with  a  small  naval  force,  to  assert  his 
authority.  He  was  permitted  to  land, 
but  when  he  ordered  the  garrison  of  a 
little  fort  there  to  surrender,  and  began  to 
read  his  commission,  the  commander  of 
the  port,  Captain  Bull,  in  the  name  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  people  under  it, 
ordered  the  usurper  to  be  silent.  The 
Governor  withdrew  in  anger,  for  he  knew 
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his  own  weakness.  He  could  not  forgive 
this  snubbing. 

Twelve  years  later,  Andros  was  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  and  Captain-Gen- 
eral of  New  England.  On  his  arrival  at 
Boston,  he  had  ordered  all  of  the  New 
England  colonies  to  surrender  their  char- 
ters to  him.  They  all  complied,  excepting 
Connecticut,  his  hated  adversary.  In  the 
autumn  of  1687,  he  proceeded  to  Hart- 
ford in  person,  with  sixty  armed  men,  to 
enforce  obedience  to  his  orders.  He  was 
very  courteously  received  by  the  authori- 
ties. The  General  Assembly  was  then  in 
session.  He  went  into  their  chamber,  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  charter,  and 
declared  the  colonial  government  to  be 
dissolved. 

Hearing  of  the  approach  of  Andros,  the 
Assembly  had  made  'arrangements  for 
saving  their  charter,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
keeping  up  a  show  of  loyalty.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  visit,  the  debates  were  pur- 
posely .  protracted  until  the  candles  were 
lighted.  Then  the  charter  was  brought 
in  and  laid  upon  the  table.  Just  as  the 
usurper  was  stepping  forward  to  take  it  in 


his  hand,  the  candles  were  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished. Before  Andros  could  touch 
the  precious  instrument,  Captain  Wads- 
worth,  of  the  militia,  had  seized  it,  and, 
rushing  out  into  the  gloom  of  night,  effec- 
tually concealed  it  in  the  hollow  of  an 
oak  tree  not  far  off.  The  candles  were  re- 
lighted, the  members  appeared  in  perfect 
order,  but  the  charter  could  not  be  found. 
Andros  immediately  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  there,  and  closed  the  records 
of  the  colony  with  these  words  : — 

"At  a  General  Court  at  Hartford,  Oc- 
tober 3ist,  1687,  ms  Excellency  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros,  Knight,  and  Captain-Gene- 
ral and  Governor  of  his  Majesty's  terri- 
tories and  dominions  in  New  England,  by 
order  of  his  Majesty  James  II.,  King  of 
England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland, 
the  3ist  of  October,  1687,  took  into  his 
hands  the  government  of  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut,  it  being  by  his  Majesty  an- 
nexed to  Massachusetts  and  other  colonies 
under  his  Excellency's  government. 
"  FINIS." 

Andros  was  driven  from  Boston  in  the 
spring  of  1689,  ^7  tne  indignant  people; 
and  in  May  the  concealed  charter  was 
taken  from  the  then  venerable  oak,  a  popu- 
lar Assembly  was  convened,  and  Connec- 
ticut, under  that  charter,  assumed  the 
position  of  an  independent  colony.  That 
tree  remained  vigorous  in  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford, which  had  grown  up  around  it,  until 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Au- 
gust 2ist,  1856,  when  it  was  prostrated  by 
a  heavy  storm  of  wind. 

When  the  writer  of  this  saw  the  char- 
ter in  1848,  it  was  kept  in  the  original 
mahogany  box  in  which  it  was  sent  over 
from  England  in  qharge  of  Governor  Win- 
throp.  That  officer  found  some  difficulty 
at  first  in  procuring  a  charter,  for  Charles 
had  heard  of  the  sturdy  republicanism  of 
the  Connecticut  people ;  but  when  Win- 
throp  presented  the  monarch  with  a  ring 
which  Charles  the  First,  the  king's  father, 
had  given  to  the  governor's  father,  the 
heart  of  the  sovereign  was  touched,  and 
he  yielded.  That  charter  is  a  precious 
memento  of  the  fidelity  of  the  earlier  set- 
tlers of  Connecticut  to  the  principles  of 
popular  liberty. 
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CARICATURE  OF  THE  "SOUTH-SEA  BUBBLE." 


The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  JOHN  GREG- 
ORY, of  Fairmount,  Marion  county,  West  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  following  interesting  paper  on  a 
curious  caricature  in  his  possession.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Editor,  he  has  kindly  consented  to 
have  the  print  engraved  for  the  RECORD.  On  the 
reduced  scale  in  which  it  has  been  reproduced, 
to  accommodate  it  to  the  page,  the  words  on  the 
picture,  excepting  the  headings  in  each  compart- 
ment, could  not  be  given  in  size  large  enough  to 
be  legible.  The  epigrams  under  the  different 
headings  are  given  in  the  text. 

WHEN  that  most  infamous  stockjobbing 
scheme  known   in  history  as  the  "  South 


1  During  the  second  decade  of  the  last  century 
wild  speculations  in  the  form  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies prevailed  in  Western  Europe.  A  man 
named  Law  projected  a  company  to  have  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  to  the  country  of  our  Missis- 
sippi river.  It  was  formed  in  France.  The  king 
chartered  the  company  on  condition  that  the  direc- 
tors should  undertake  to  pay  the  national  debt. 
The  crown,  was  a  party  to  the  scheme.  It  became 
immensely  popular,  and  shares  rose  1200  per  cent. 
The  whole  fabric  was  a  really  irredeemable  paper 
currency.  The  nobility  and  courtiers  became  im- 
mensely rich — on  paper.  Paris  was  so  full  of 
money  that  people  scarcely  knew  how  to  employ  it. 
That  was  in  1719. 

The  mania  spread  to  England.  A  trading  asso- 
ciation, called  the  South  Sea  Company,  had  been 
chartered  so  early  as  1711.  A  plan  was  formed  for 
making  it,  like  the  Mississippi  Company,  an  aid  to 
government.  The  South  Sea  Company  proposed 
to  relieve  the  English  government  of  its  financial 
embarrassments,  as  Law's  did  the  French,  if  vested 
with  certain  privileges.  In  February,  1720,  Par- 
liament sanctioned  such  arrangement  by  law.  The 
shares  of  the  company  were  sought  for  with  the 
greatest  avidity  by  infatuated  people.  The  Finance 
Minister,  Walpole,  warned  the  people  against  the 
mischiefs  that  would  ensue.  The  shares  rose  like 
those  of  Law's  company. 

This  success  excited  the  wit  and  cupidity  of 
knaves,  and  revealed  the  existence  of  an  immense 
army  of  fools.  Despite  royal  proclamations,  stock 
companies  were  formed  for  all  sorts  of  announced 
objects.  The  names  of  a  great  number  of  these  are 
on  the  caricature  here  copied.  At  length  the  South 
Sea  Company,  which  had  become  an  enormous 
"  bubble,"  jealous  of  these  minor  companies  (whose 
united  stock  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  more 
than  ^500,000,000,  or  more  than  the  national  debt 
of  our  Republic,  to-day),  procured  writs  of  scire 
facias  to  be  issued  against  some  of  these  unautho- 


Sea  Bubble  "  burst  so  disastrously  in  1720. 
many  ingenious  and  stinging  caricatures 
were  issued  relating  to  it,  some  of  which 
are  reprinted,  of  reduced  size,  in  Dr. 
Charles  Mackay's  "Memoirs  of  Extraor- 
dinary Popular  Delusions."  I  have  one 
of  these  original  caricatures,  and  find  it  to 
be  a  very  quaint  and  characteristic  me- 
mento of  the  madness  of  the  capitalists  of 
those  ancient  days.1  It  is  a  copperplate 
engraving,  about  fourteen  inches  high  and 
ten  inches  wide ;  and  though  without 
date,  was  evidently  issued  at  the  time  the 


rized  bodies.  The  sudden  destruction  of  some  of 
these  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  whole,  and  recoiled 
fearfully  upon  the  South  Sea  Company.  The  writs 
were  issued  in  August,  and  by  the  close  of  September 
its  stock  had  sunk  in  value  from  850  to  175.  Thou- 
sands of  families  were  instantly  reduced  to  beg- 
gary, and  many  to  despair.  The  other  "  bubbles  " 
as  suddenly  burst,  and  there  was  widespread  ruin 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Caricature  and  satire 
began  their  work  vigorously.  Then  was  the  period 
when  political  satires  first  became  common  in  Eng- 
land. Hogarth's  first  political  caricature  related -to 
the  "bubbles "  of  1720, and  was  published  in  1721. 
Public  opinion  was  set  in  fierce  array  against  the 
Directors  of  the  South  Sea  Company;  and  it  was 
a  practice  among  ladies,  when  playing  at  cards 
they  turned  up  a  knave,  to  cry,  "  There's  a  direc- 
tor for  you  ! " 

The  property  of  the  directors  was  confiscated, 
and  themselves  imprisoned.  Robert  Knight,  the 
treasurer,  fled,  with  the  book  that  contained  the 
secret  records  of  the  company,  to  France.  It  was 
believed  that  greater  personages,  who  surrounded 
the  throne,  had  connived  at  his  escape,  for  it  was 
well  known  that  the  king's  mistresses  and  his 
greedy  German  followers  had  received  bribes  for 
procuring  the  passage  and  the  signing  of.  the  South 
Sea  Bill,  and  had  profited  largely  by  the  stock- 
jobbing. 

To  the  bursting  of  that  bubble  America  is  in- 
debted for  the  weeping  willow.  A  London  mer- 
chant, ruined  by  it,  sought  to  retrieve  his  fortune 
in  business  in  Smyrna.  He  was  a  friend  of  Pope, 
the  poet.  To  him  the  merchant  sent  a  box  of  figs. 
Among  them  was  a  twig,  which  Pope  planted  near 
the  Thames,  at  his  villa  at  Twickenham.  It  grew 
into  a  tree  and  proved  to  be  a  Salix  Babylonica^  or 
weening  willow.  It  grew  to  be  huge  and  vener- 
able. When  one  of  the  British  officers  who  came 
to  Boston  in  1775  was  about  leaving  England,  he 
procured  a  twig  from  that  willow,  wrapped  it  in 
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stupendous  ''bubble"  burst  with  such 
dire  results.1  The  plate  is  entitled  "  THE 
BUBBLERS  MIRROUR  :  OR  ENGLANDS  FOL- 
LY," and  was  "Printed  by  Bowles  and 
Carver,  69  St.  Pauls  Church  Yd,  Lon- 
don." In  the  centre  of  the  plate  is  a 
curious  mezzotint  portrait  of  a  very  sor- 
rowful speculator,  whose  fortune  has  evi- 
dently "taken  to  itself  wings."  He  is  in 
deep  mourning,  weeping  piteously,  as  he 
shakes  out  an  empty  money-bag.  The  fol- 
lowing poetical  effusion,  in  the  hirge  com- 
partment under  the  coat  of  arms,  touch- 
ingly  relates  his  misfortunes  :  — 

"  Behold  a  Canting  Miser  who  of  late, 
For  twice  the  value  sold  a  faire  Estate 
To  purchase  South  Sea  Stock,  in  hopes  to  grow 
As  rich  as  Crcesus,  ere  it  fell  so  low ; 
But  fickle  Fortune,  that  inconstant  Queen, 
Turning  her  Wheel  and  changing  of  the  Scene, 
Exposed  the  Fraud  that  had  so  long  prevailed, 
And  with  her  Frowns  the  rising  Monster  quell'd; 
Crossed  the  vain  hopes  of  each  aspiring  breast, 
And  ruin'd  poor  old  Cant  among  the  rest, 
Who  now  no  more  of  South  Sea  conduct  brags, 
But  mourns  his  folly  o'er  his  Empty  Bags ; 
Raves   at    the    tricks   a   pack   of    Knaves    have 

play'd, 

And  Curses  those  for  whom  before  he  Pray'd ; 
So  he  that  Games,  and  is  by  Dice  undone, 
Damns  his  ill-fortune,  when  the  fault's  his  own." 

At  the  head  of  the  plate  a  desolate 
scene  is  portrayed.  The  sun's  face  is 
blackened,  and  storm-clouds  are  gathering 
all  around.  Fashionably- dressed  capital- 
ists are  running  about  in  various  direc- 
tions, crying  "Speed  my  feet  to  the  Mint," 


oiled  silk,  and  brought  it  with  him  to  plant  on  the 
confiscated  plantation  of  some  "  rebel  "  which  he 
expected  to  occupy.  His  dreams  were  not  likely 
to  be  realized,  and  he  gave  the  twig  to  John  Custis, 
son  of  Mrs.  Washington,  who  was  on  General 
Washington's  staff  at  Cambridge.  Custis  afterward 
planted  it  at  his  seat  at  Abingclon,  Virginia.  It 
grew,  and  from  that  tree  sprang  all  the  weeping 
willows  in  America. — [ED.] 

1  In  the  "London  Journal,"  April  22,  1721, 
was  announced  as  "Just  published,  six  fine  prints, 
representing  the  humours  of  the  French,  Dutch  and 
English  bubblers  and  stockjobbers,  with  variety 
of  humours."  Thomas  Wright,  in  his  "  England 
under  the  House  of  Hanover,  illustrated  from  Cari- 
catures and  Satires  of  the  Day,"  says  :  "  These 


"  Poverty  is  my  end,"  &c.  Hastening  to 
a  bank  or  mint,  in  the  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture, they  find  it  enveloped  in  dark  clouds, 
issuing  "bubbles"  of  various  sizes,  in- 
stead of  gold  coins.  A  flying  goose  brings 
them  a  message  in  its  bill,  which  reads: — 
"  Nothing  but  disappointments."  Under- 
neath the  portrait  is  a  coat  of  arms  of 
most  grotesque  and  fantastical  design, 
bearing  the  motto  :  "  Mare  del  Zur."  The 
shield,  quartered  with,  quaint  designs, — 
castles  in  the  air,  a  bank,  empty  money- 
bags, and  an  absconding  director, — is  sur- 
mounted by  a  Janus-face,  and  flanked  by 
large  Cornucopias,  out  of  the  mouths  of 
which  bubbles  and  smoke  are  issuing,  but 
from  the  bottoms  of  which,  with  ruined 
men,  golden  coins  are  falling  in  great 
abundance  into  the  (South)  Sea.  The 
Cornucopias  are  supported  by  asses,  a  very 
appropriate  arrangement,  if  history  speaks 
truly  about  the  monster  swindle. 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  this  rare 
relic  is  the  list  of  "BUBBLES,"  with  ap- 
propriate EPIGRAMS,  flanking  the  portrait 
of  the  Mourner  on  each  side.  Twenty-six 
of  these  are  enumerated  under  the  follow- 
ing heading:  "A  List  of  the  Bubbles, 
with  the  prices  they  were  subscrib'd  at, 
and  what  each  sold  at  when  highest ;  to- 
gether with  Satyrical  Eppigrams  upon  each, 
by  ye  Author  of  ye  S.  Sea  Ballad."2  The 
epigrams  expose  the  numerous  minor 
"  Bubbles,"  or  swindling  stock  companies 
of  the  day,  in  the  following  manner, 
beginning  at  the  left : — 


probably  included  the  two  'Bubbler's  Medleys;' 
and  two  equally  well-known  plates  entitled  '  The 
Bubbler's  Mirrour.'  Both  of  these  latter  prints  are 
surrounded  by  lists  of  the  bubbles,  accompanied 
with  the  same  epigrams  which  appear  on  the 
bubble  cards."  These  "cards"  were  issued  in 
the  autumn  of  1720.  They  were  playing-cards  : 
each  card  in  the  pack  contained  an  engraving  re- 
lating to  one  ot  the  stock  companies,  with  an  epi- 
gram written  by  the  author  of  those  in  the  carica- 
ture here  reproduced.  This  print  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  those  mentioned  by  Wright,  and  the  date 
of  its  publication  the  spring  of  1721. — [Eo.] 

2  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  ballad  alluded 
to.  It  appeared  early  in  September,  1720,  and  for 
months  it  was  sung  about  the  streets  of  London, 
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WESTLEY'S  ACTIONS. 

Subscribed  at  2  Pound.     Sold  at  1 2  Pound. 
Come  all  ye  Wealthy  Knaves  and  Rich  Old  Witches, 
Buy  Westley's  Actions  with  your  ill-got  Riches  ; 
He'll  ease  you  of  your  Gold,  if  you  desire  it, 
And  drown  it  in  South  Sea,  if  you  require  it. 

WELBY'S  GOLDEN  MINES. 

Paid  in  IO  shillings  per  sJi  are.     Sold  at   16  pound 
per  share. 

You  Ladies  of  renown,  and  Men  of  Title, 
Who  love  to  hazard  much  for  sake  of  Little, 
Subscribe  to  Captain  Welby*  s  Golden  Bubble, 
And  when  his  Mines  are  found,  he'll  pay  you  double. 


Loxo's  MELIORATION  OF  OIL. 
Paid  in  5   Pounds  per  share.     Sold  at  60  Pounds 

per  share. 

O  Long !  Vouchsafe  to  mend  this  Cankered  Nation, 
By  thy  most  useful  Art  of  Melioration  : 
But  Oils,  I  doubt,  are  of  a  different  Nature, 
Because  thou  spoil'st  the  Good,  to  make  Bad  Better. 

BRITISH  INSURANCE. 

Paid  in  2  shillings  6  pence.     Sold  at  3  Pound. 
Come  all  ye  Muckworm  Landlords  of  Old  Houses, 
That   dream    of   Fires   by  night,  and  fright    your 

Spouses ; 

British  Insurance,  if  you  please  to  buy  it, 
Will  keep  you  safe  and  make  you  sleep  in  quiet. 


and  helped  materially  to  bring  stockjobbing   into 
discredit. — [Eo.] 

A  SOUTH-SEA  BALLAD  : 

OR,  MERRY  REMARKS  UPON  EXCHANGE  ALLEY 

BUBBLES. 

To  a  new  tune,  called   "  The  Grand  Elixir;   or  the 
Philosopher's  Stone  Discovered." 

In  London  stands  a  famous  pile, 

And  near  that  pile  an  alley, 
Where  merry  crowds  for  riches  toil, 

And  Wisdom  stoops  to  Folly. 
Here  sad  and  joyful,  high  and  low, 

Court  Fortune  for  her  graces ; 
And  as  she  smiles  or  frowns,  they  show 

Their  gestures  or  grimaces. 

2. 

Here  stars  and  garters  do  appear 

Among  our  lords  the  rabble  ; 
To  buy  and  sell,  to  see  and  hear 

The  Jews  and  Gentiles  squabble. 
Here  crafty  courtiers  are  too  wise 

For  those  who  trust  to  Fortune  : 
They  see  the  cheat  with  clearer  eyes, 

Who  peep  behind  the  curtain. 

Our  greatest  ladies  hither  come, 

And  ply  in  chariots  daily  ; 
Oft  pawn  their  jewels  for  a  sum 

To  venture  in  the  alley. 
Young  harlots,  too,  from  Drury  Lane, 

Approach  the  'Change  in  coaches, 
To  fool  away  the  gold  they  gain 

By  their  impure  debauches. 

4. 
Long  heads  may  thrive  by  sober  rules, 

Because  they  think,  and  drink  not ; 
But  heacllongs  are  our  driving  fools, 

Who  only  drink,  and  think  not. 
The  lucky  rogues,  like  Spaniel  dogs, 

Leap  into  South  Sea  water, 


And  there  they  fish  for  golden  frogs, 
Not  caring  what  comes  a'ter. 

'Tis  said  that  alchemists  of  old 

Could  turn  a  brazen  kettle, 
Or  leaden  cistern,  into  gold, — 

That  noble,  tempting  metal ; 
But  if  it  here  may  be  allow'd 

To  bring  in  great  and  small  things, 
Our  cunning  South  Sea,  like  a  god, 

Turns  nothing  into  all  things. 

6. 
What  need  have  we  of  Indian  wealth, 

Or  commerce  with  our  neighbours  ? 
Our  constitution  is  in. health, 

And  riches  crown  our  labours. 
Our  South  Sea  ships  have  golden  shrouds, 

They  bring  us  wealth,  'tis  granted, 
But  lodge  its  treasures  in  the  clouds 

To  hide  it  till  it's  wanted. 


O  Britain,  bless  thy  present  state, 

Thou  only  happy  nation  ; 
So  oddly  rich,  so  madly  great, 

Since  bubbles  came  in  fashion  ! 
Successful  rakes  exert  their  pride, 

And  count  their  airy  millions ; 
While  homely  drabs  in  coaches  ride 

Brought  up  to  town  on  pillions. 

8. 
Few  men  who  follow  Reason's  rules 

Grow  fat  with  South  Sea  diet: 
Young  rattles  and  unthinking  fools 

Are  those  that  flourish  by  it. 
Old  musty  jades,  and  pushing  blades, 

Who've  least  consideration, 
Grow  rich  apace  ;  whilst  wiser  heads 

Are  struck  with  admiration. 


A  race  of  men,  who  t'other  day, 
Lay  crush' d  beneath  disasters, 
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GLOBE  PERMITS. 

No  money  advanced.     Sold  at  50  Pounds  J- 
You  that  have  tatter'd  Ships  that  lye  at  ease 
For  want  of  Canvass  Wings  to  mount  the  Seas ; 
Buy  Globe  Permits,  and  the  Sail-cloth  Projectors 
Will  use  ye  kindly— like  South  Sea  Directors. 

SALT  PETRE. 
Paid  in  2  shillings  6  pence.     Sold  at  I  Pound  IO 

shillings. 

Come  all  ye  black,  infernal  Powder  Makers 
And  Rocketeers,  that  deal  in  Squibs  &  Crackers, 
Buy  Petre  stock,  let  me  be  your  Adviser, 
I'll  make  you,  [though  not  Richer]  much  the  Wiser. 

ROSE  INSURANCE. 

Paid  in,  10  shillings.     Sold  at  4  Pounds  per  ct. 
Projecting,  sure,  must  be  a  gainfull  Trade, 
Since  all  the  Elements  are  Bubbles  made. 
They're  right  that  gull  us  with  the  dread  of  Fire, 
For  Fear  makes  greater  Fools  than  fond  Desire. 

WATER  ENGINE. 

Paid  in  4  Pound.     Sold  at  50  Pound* 
Come  all  ye  Gulls,  my  Water  Engine  buy, 
To  Pump  your  flooded  Mines  and  Coal  Pits  dry; 
Some  Projects  are  all  Wind,  but  ours  is  Water, 
And  tho'  at  present  low,  may  rise  herea'ter. 

COAL  TRADE  PROM  NEW  CASTLE. 

Paid  in  5  shillings.     Sold  at  I  Pound  I  shilling. 
Some  deal  in  Water,  some  in  Wind,  like  Fools, 
Others  in  Wood,  but  we  alone  in  Coals  ; 
From  such  like  Projects,  the  declining  Nation 
May  justly  fear  a  fatal  Inflamation. 


Are  now  by  stock  brought  into  play, 

And  made  our  lords  and  masters. 
But  should  our  South  Sea  Babel  fall, 

What  numbers  would  be  frowning ! 
The  losers  then  must  ease  their  gall 

By  hanging  or  by  drowning. 

10. 
Five  hundred  millions,  notes  and  bonds 

Our  stocks  are  worth  in  value ; 
But  neither  lie  in  goods  or  land, 

Or  money  let  me  tell  you. 
Yet,  though  our  foreign  trade  be  lost, 

Of  mighty  wealth  we  vapour ; 
When  all  the  riches  that  we  boast 

Consists  of  scraps  of  paper ! 

1  These  were  square  bits  of  card,  with  the  im- 
pression in  sealing-wax,  of  the  sign  of  the  Globe 
Tavern,  in  London.  These  merely  gave  their  pos- 
sessors permission  to  subscribe  sometime  afterwards 
to  a  new  sail-cloth  company  not  yet  formed.  Some 
of  these  permits  were  actually  sold  in  Exchange 
Alley — the  Wall  street  of  London — under  the  title 
of  "Globe  Permits,"  for  $300  each,  and  even 
higher.— [ED.] 


STOCKINGS. 

Paid  in,  2  Pound  10  shillings.    Sold  at  30  Pound. 
You  that  delight  to  keep  your  Sweaty  Feet 
By  often  changing  Stockings,  Clean  and  Sweet, 
Deal  not  in  Stocking  Shares,  because  I  doubt, 
Those  that  buy  most,  ere  long  will  go  without. 

IRISH  SAIL-CLOTH. 
Subscribed  ct  5  shillings  per  share.     Sold  at   I 

Pound  per  share. 

If  good  St.  Patrick's  Friends  should  raise  a  stock, 
And  make  in  Irish  Looms,  true  Hollands  Dock, 
Then  shall  this  noble  Project,  by  my  Shoul, 
No  longer  be  a  Bubble,  but  a  Bull. 

FURNISHING  OF  FUNERALS. 

Paid  in,  2  Pound  10  Shillings.  Sold  at  15  Pound. 
Come  all  ye  Sickly  Mortals,  die  apace, 
And  Solemn  Pomps  your  Funerals  shall  Grace ; 
Old  rusty  Hackneys  shall  attend  each  Hearse, 
And  Scare-crows  in   Black   Gowns  compleat  the 
Farce. 

INSURANCE  ON  LIVES. 

Subscribed  at  2  Shillings  6  Pence.     Sold  at  I  Pound 
Come  all  ye  Gen'rous  Husbands,  with  your  Wives 
Insure  round  sums  on  your  Precarious  Lives; 
That  to  your  Comfort,  when  you're  Dead  and  Rot- 
ten, 
Your  Widows  may  be  Rich,  when  you're  forgotten. 

ROYAL  ASSURANCE. 

Subscribed  at  5  Shillings.     Call  5  Pound.     Sold  at 

250  Pound. 

Royal  Assurance!  'Tis  a  Glorious  Name! 
Great  their  Assurance  that  assumed  the  same ; 
A  style  reproachfull  surely  to  our  Kings 
Since  misapplied  to  Vile  and  Common  Things. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE. 

Subscribed  at  5  Shillings.     Call  4  Pound  15  Shil- 
lings.    Sold  at  175  Pound. 
Our  London  Bites  a  deep  design  have  laid 
T'insure  our  Shipping,  now  we've  lost  our  Trade ; 
But  'twould  revive  our  Merchants  more  to  see 
Themselves  insured  from  Drowning  in  South  Sea. 

MANURING  OP  LAND. 

Subscribed  at  2  Shillings  6  Pence.  Sold  at  2  Pound 

10  Shillings. 

A  noble  undertaking,  but  abus'd 
And  only  as  a  Tricking  Bubble  us'd. 
Much  they  Pretend  to ;  but  the  Publick  Fear 
They'll   never  make  Corn  Cheap  or  Horse  Dung 
Dear/ 

ROCK  SALT. 
Subscribed  at  I   Pound  5   Shillings.     Sold  at  15 

Pound. 

You  that  are  willing  to  preserve  your  Meat, 
In  Winter  sav'ry,  and  in  Summer  sweet ; 
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Encourage  this  Salt  Project,  and  your  Coin 
Will  turn  to  some  account,  at  least  to  Brine. 

EXPORTING  TIMBER  FROM  GERMAN*. 

Paid  in  10  Shillings.     Sold  at  I  Pound. 
You  that  are  Rich  and  Hasty  to  be  Poor, 
Buy  Timber  export  from  the  German  Shoar, 
For  Gallowses,  built  up  of  Foreign  Wood, 
If  rightly  us'd  may  do  Change  Alley  good. 

BLEACHING  OF  HAIR. 

Subscribed  at  5  Shillings  per  ct.     Sold  at  I  Pound 

10  Shillings  per  ct. 

Here  D*irty,  Brown,  Dark,  Red  and  Yellow  Hair 
Are  bleach'd  to  Colors  that  are  Fine  and  Fair; 
Then  Blended,  so  that  half  the  Whores  in  Town 
Contribute  to  adorn  one  addled  Crown. 

INSURANCE  ON  HORSES. 

Subscribed  at  2  Shillings  6  Pence.     Sold  at  25  Shil- 
lings. 

You  that  keep  horses  to  preserve  your  ease, 
And  Pads  to  please  your  Wives  and  Mistresses; 
Insure  their  Lives,  and  if  they  Die,  we'll  make 
Full  Satisfaction  or  be  bound  to  break. 

SUGAR. 

Subscribed  at  $  Shillings  pr  ct.  Sold  at  I  Pound prct. 
Fair  Tattling  Gossips,  you  that  love  to  see, 
Fine  Sugar  blended  with  Expensive  Tea, 
Since  you  delight  in  things  both  Dear  and  Sweet, 
Buy  Sugar  shares  and  you'll  be  Sweetly  Bit. 

RADISH  OIL. 

Subscribed  at  21   Pound  per  share.     Sold  at  25 

Pound  per  share. 

Our  Oily  Project,  with  the  Gaping  Town, 
Will  surely,  for  a  time,  go  smoothly  down ; 
We  Sow  and  Press,  to  carry  on  the  Cheat; 
To  Bite  'Change  Alley  is  not  Fraud  but  Wit. 

PENSILVANIA  COMPANY.1 

Subscribed  at  5  Pound  5  Shillings  per  share.    Sold 

at  40  Pound  per  share. 
Come  all  ye  Saints  that  would  for  little  Buy, 
Great  Tracts  of  Land  and  care  not  where  they  lie ; 

1  Penn  had  mortgaged  his  beloved  Province  in 
1709,  for  ;£66oo,  and  had  passed  away  from  earth 
two  years  before  this  engraving  was  published. 
The  financial  prospects  of  the  Province  had  ma- 
terially improved  since  1712.  But  the  secret  of 
the  poet's  satire  is  probably  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  prime  minister,  Robert  Harley  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Oxford)  was  the  originator  of  the  "  South 
Sea  Company,''  and  Penn  was  on  very  intimate 
terms  with  him.  He  was  one  of  the  three  noble- 
men to  whom  the  great  Proprietor  (by  will,  in 
1712)  devised  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Territories,  "  upon  trust,  to  dispose  thereof  to 
the  Queen,  or  any  other  Person,  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage they  could." — [J.  G.] 


Deal  with  your  Quaking  Friends,  they're  Men  of 

Light; 
Their  Spirit  hates  Deceit  and  scorns  to  Bite. 

BUYING  SEAMEN'S  TICKETS. 
Subscribed  at  2  Shillings  6  Pence  per  ct.     Sold  at  2 

Pound  per  ct. 

As  the  Case  stands,  the  Wapping  Ale  Wives  Buy 
The  Seamen's  Tickets  for  a  small  supply  ; 
But  'tis  no  matter  whether  Spendthrift  Slaves 
Are  chous'd    by  Wapping   Whores   or   Bubbling 
Knaves. 

PASTEBOARD  MANUFACTORY. 

Paid  in  2  Shillings  6  Pence  per  ct.  Sold  at  I  Pound 

IO  Shillings  per  ct. 

As  empty  Sayings  flow  from  Windy  Fools, 
So  Paistboard  Bubbles  rise  from  Paper  Skulls ; 
Madness  must  surely  be  the  Town's  disease, 
When  Knaves  get  money  by  such  Whims  as  these. 

DRYING  MALT  BY  THE  AIR. 

Paid  in,  2  Shillings  6  Pence.     Sold  at  I  Pound. 
Of  all  the  windy  Projects  now  in  Vogue, 
To  fleece  the  Fool  and  feed  the  cunning  Rogue, 
The  Malting  Bubble  seems  to  be  most  fair, 
Because  our  Maltsters  own  they  work  by  Air. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  "Bubbles," 
each  honored  with  an  epigram,  there  is 
"  a  List  of  ye  Bubbles  of  less  note,  whose 
prices  were  for  yfl  most  part  uncertain," 
which  are  given  in  the  narrow  compart- 
ments on  each  side  of  the  coat  of  arms. 
Amongst  these,  some  fifty  in  all,  are  :— 
"Grand  America  Fishery;  River  Oro- 
noko  ;  Fitting  Ships  against  Pyrates ;  Ex- 
tracting Silver  from  Lead ;  Jersey ;  Nova 
Britania;  Curing  the  Gout  and  Stone; 
Extracting  Butter  from  Beech  Trees  ;  Fly- 
ing Engine ;  Air  Pump  for  the  Brain ; 
Engine  to  remove  S.  Sea  House  to  Moor- 
fields,"  &c. 

Many  of  these  schemes  appear,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  too  preposterous  and  thin  to 
have  duped  even  the  capitalists  of  that  day. 
But  Dr.  Mackay  gives  an  account  of  one 
which,  for  refreshing  impudence,  exceeds 
any  of  those  referred  to  by  the  rhyming 
satirist.  An  unknown  adventurer  started 
"A  Company  for  carrying  on  an  under- 
taking of  great  advantage,  but  nobody  to 
know  what  it  is •."  TJie  bold  genius  who 
ran  this  machine  stated  that  the  required 
capital  was  half  a  million  pounds,  in  5000 
shares  of  100  pounds  each,  deposit  2 
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pounds  per  share.  Each  subscriber  would 
be  entitled  to  100  pounds  per  year,  per 
share.  How  this  was  to  be  done,  deponent 
said  not,  but  promised  full  particulars, 
&c.,  in  a  month.  In  five  hours  after  this 
bold  speculator  opened  his  office  in  Corn- 
hill,  one  thousand  shares  had  been  sub- 
scribed for.  The  same  evening  he  very 
prudently  set  off  for  the  continent  with 


his  two  thousand  pounds,  and  was  never 
heard  of  after.  Well  has  it  been  said  that 
these  projects  were  "set  on  foot  and  pro- 
moted by  crafty  knaves,  then  pursued  by 
multitudes  of  covetous  fools,  and  at  last 
appeared  to  be,  in  effect,  what  their  vul- 
gar appellation  denoted  them  to  be — bub- 
bles and  mere  cheats. ' ' 


THE  SOUTH  SEA  SURVEYING  AND  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 

BY  TITIAfr  RAMSAY  PEALE. 
[Concluded  from  page  251.] 


ON  the  25th  of  February,  1845,  tne 
Hon.  J.  D.  Davis,  chairman  of  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, made  a  report  (Rep.  No.  160,  28th 
Cong.,  2d  session,  Maps,  Plates,  £c.,  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  to  accompany  joint 
resolution  H.  R.  No.  74)  :  — 

"  That,  upon  referring  to  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  the  26th  of  August,  1842,  they  find  that 
the  joint  committee  on  the  Library  have  the  entire 
control  and  supervision  of  the  '  Account  of  the  Dis- 
coveries made  by  the  Exploring  Expedition  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  of  the  United 
States  Navy ; '  which  account,  the  law  says,  '  shall 
be  prepared  with  illustrations,  and  published  in  a 
form  similar  to  the  "Voyage  of  the  Astrolabe" 
lately  published  by  the  government  of  France.' 

"  The  second  section  of  the  same  act  authorizes 
the  publication  of  but  'one  hundred  copies '  of  the 
work  for  and  on  account  of  the  United  States.  The 
same  section  of  the  Act  referred  to  requires  the 
committee  on  the  Library  to  give  the  contract  for 
the  publication  of  the  one  hundred  copies  men- 
tioned to  the  person  that  will  execute  the  work  at 
the  lowest  price;  such  person  to  give  the  necessary 
security  for  the  performance  of  the  contract. 

"  In  discharge  of  the  duty  thus  delegated  by 
Congress  to  the  joint  committee  on  the  JL/ibrary, 
your  committee  find  that  Captain  Wilkes  has  been 
employed  to  compile  and  supervise  the  publication 
of  the  work.  It  appears  that  a  contract  for  printing 
of  one  'token'  (which  comprises  250  copies)  of  the 
scientific  part  of  the  work,  to  be  embellished  with 
the  proper  plates,  maps,  &c.,  has  been  made  with 
some  printer.  Of  these  250  copies,  loo  are  de- 
signed for  the  Government,  in  compliance  with  the 
law  referred  to;  the  remaining  150  copies  are  to 
be  the  property  of  Captain  Wilkes,  he  paying  a 
ratable  proportion  (viz.,  three-fifths)  of  the  expense 
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'for  press-work  and  paper.  This  subject  is  fully  set 
forth  by  Captain  Wilkes,  in  reply  to  a  communica- 
tion addressed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
him  ;  which  reply  is  herewith  submitted  (marked 
B)  and  made  part  of  this  report. 

"  Your  committee  find  that,  by  Act  of  Congress 
approved  December  24th,  1842,  $20,000  were  ap- 
propriated for  the  publication  of  the  work  ;  and  by 
Act  of  Congress  approved  March  3d,  1843,  $20,000 
more  were  appropriated  for  the  same  object ;  and 
by  an  act  of  the  last  session  of  this  Congress 
$40,000  more  were  appropriated  for  the  same 
purpose — making,  in  all,  $80,000.  For  the  manner 
in  which  this  sum  has  been  expended,  your  com- 
mittee beg  leave  to  refer  to  paper  marked  B,  before 
referred  to. 

"From  the  fact  that  Captain  Wilkes  had  stated, 
in  his1  reply  to  the  committee,  that  '  his  duties  now 
are  essentially  the  same  as  when  the  expedition 
was  abroad/  and  with  a  view  to  a  more  perfect  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject,  the  committee  called 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  a  copy  of  his 
instructions  to  Captain  Wilkes  while  in  command 
of  the  Exploring  Expedition ;  and  the  copy  fur- 
nished to  the  committee  is  herewith  submitted 
(marked  C),  and  made  part  of  this  report.  It  must 
be  observed  that,  however  similar  the  duty  now 
performed  by  Captain  Wilkes  is  to  that  which  he 
performed  while  in  the  actual  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition, the  power  to  which  he  is  responsible  is 
materially  changed.  In  the  one  case  he  was  ame- 
nable to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  the  other  to 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Tappan,  or  the  joint  committee  on 
the  Library.  •  How  far  such  a  change  of  responsi- 
bility may  conduce  to  advance  the  interests  of  that 
service  to  which  Captain  Wilkes  is  supposed  to 
belong,  your  committee  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. 

"  The  committee  were  cut  short  in  the  investiga- 
tion confided  to  them  by  examining  the  law  of 
1842,  and  finding  its  enactments  so  imperative  that 
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no  legislation  could  properly  be  undertaken  without 
a  repeal  of  that  statute.  They  have  also  been  de- 
terred from  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the 
subject,  on  account  of  the  short  period  of  the  ses- 
sion which  is  yet  to  transpire.  Your  committee, 
however,  feel  it  due  to  the  subject  to  say  that  the 
legislation  of  Congress  upon  this  matter  seems  to  be 
ill  calculated  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  read- 
ing portion  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

"After  the  expenditure  of  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars  upon  the  expedition,  and  preparing  ma- 
terials for  the  work,  then  the  paltry  number  of  100 
copies  only  is  to  be  published  by  the  Government 
for  18,000,000  of  people,  who  have  cheerfully  borne 
the  enormous  expense  incident  to  the  undertaking ; 
and  even  a  considerable  portion  of  these  100  copies 
is  to  be  sent  abroad  to  foreign  governments. 

"  How  far  the  claim  of  Captain  Wilkes  to  private 
property  in  the  narrative  part  of  this  work  may  be 
just,  your  committee  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing. In  his  letter  (marked  B),  he  says;  '7 was 
therefore  requested  to  prepare  it  (the  Narrative)  for 
publication,  with  the  full  understanding  with  Judge 
Tappan,  the  agent  of  the  committee,  that  the  work 
was  to  belong  to  me,  the  Government  being  entitled 
to  print  as  many  copies  as  the  law  then  authorized, 
free  of  expense.'1  In  conformity  with  this  view,  the 
committee  on  the  Library,  at  the  last  session,  pre- 
sented a  resolution  asking  for  a  special  Act  of  Con- 
gress to  secure  to  Captain  Wilkes  the  copyright  to 
the  narrative  part  of  the  work.  This  resolution 
failed  to  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress ;  but 
Captain  Wilkes  has  since  obtained  a  copyright 
under  the  general  law.  Whether  this  copyright  be 
valid  or  not,  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country 
can  alone  determine.  But  if  it  be  so,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Government  finds  itself  in  the  strange 
dilemma  of  being  precluded  from  multiplying  the 
copies  of  the  '  Narrative,'  without  the  consent  of 
Captain  Wilkes,  after  having  given  him  '  the  privi- 
lege of  tising  the  illustrations  that  were  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  Government?  provided  he 
should  make  no  charge  to  the  public  for  the  use  of 
them. 

"  In  considering  the  subject  of  the  printing  of 
the  charts  connected  with  the  expedition,  the  com- 
mittee have  desired  to  adopt  some  plan  to  render 
them  practically  useful  to  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  commercial  marine  of  the  world ;  and, 
understanding  that  they  are  perhaps  the  best  now 
extant,  have  authorized  me  to  report  a  joint  resolu- 
tion providing  sixty  copies  for  the  use  of  the  navy, 
and  also  others  to  be  put  on  sale  at  no  greater  rate 
of.  cost  than  that  expended  by  the  Government  in 
the  publication  of  them." 

Extracts  from  Captain  Wi Ikes' s  letter  B. 
referred  to  as  above  :  — 

"The  narrative  now  publishing  gives  my  own 
individual  views  and  observations  of  all  that  fell 
under  my  notice,  or  was  communicated  to  me,  and 


the  investigations  I  have  made  upon  them  during 
the  writing  and  revisal  of  it." 

"  A  narrative  was  considered  by  the  Library 
Committee  as  being  more  desirable  than  the  official 
reports  that  had  already  been  made;  and  I  was 
therefore  requested  to  prepare  it  for  publication, 
with  the  full  understanding  with  Judge  Tappan,  the 
agent  of  the  committee,  that  the  work  was  to  be- 
long to  me :  the  Government  being  entitled  to 
print  as  many  copies  as  the  law  authorized,  free  of 
expense ;  after  which  I  was  to  have  the  privilege 
of  using  the  illustrations  that  were  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government,  in  another  edition  I  con- 
templated printing,  without  any  charge  being  made 
for  them  to  the  public." 

"  There  has  been  no  sale  or  grant  of  copyright 
made  to  any  person.  I  have  taken  out  a  copy- 
right for  the  narrative  only;  which  of  right  be- 
longs to  me,  and  never  intend  to  part  with  it  to  any- 
one. My  object  in  so  doing  was  to  protect  my  re- 
putation, being  unwilling  that  a  garbled  edition 
should  be  printed  by  others.  In  this  I  have  been 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  present  to  my  countrymen 
and  the  world  the  results  of  the  expedition,  in  a 
style  that  would  be  alike  creditable  to  the  country 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  would  do  the  expedition 
and  myself  justice  before  the  world,  and  which  I 
flatter  myself  the  fine  edition  now  nearly  ready  for 
publication  will  accomplish.  This  would  not  be 
accomplished  by  the  100  Copies  ordered  by  the 
government  of  the  quarto  edition,  as  every  one  must 
be  aware.  I  have  had  printed  the  remainder  of  the 
token  (namely,  150  copies)  of  the  quarto  edition,  for 
the  purpose  of  presentation  to  my  friends,  and  for 
sale  to  those  who  should  desire  to  possess  a  book 
of  that  size." 

In  June  1846,  Senator  Pearce,  chair- 
man of  the  joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  made  a  very  able  re- 
port to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
recommending  the  publication  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  scientific  works  of 
the  Exploring  Expedition,  from  which  I 
make  the  following  extract.  The  docu- 
ment is  numbered  405,  Senate  2Qth  Con- 
gress, ist  session,  and  contains  23  pages  : 

"  The0 further  information  required  of  the  com- 
mittee is  furnished  by  the  following  extracts  from 
a  paper  submitted  to  them  by  their  late  agent,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Tappan  :"  "The  contract  for  printing 
was  made  per  token  of  250  copies.  By  this  con- 
tract 250  copies,  or  any  less  number,  could  be 
ordered,  because  no  printer  would  undertake  to 
print  any  less  number  at  any  less  price  than  he 
would  a  full  token.  In  considering  this  matter  the 
committee  thought  that  a  saving  might  be  made  of 
three-fifths  of  the  expense  of  printing,  and  such 
public  institutions  and  individuals  as  desired  a 
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copy  of  the  quarto  edition  of  the  work  might  be 
supplied  without  injury  to  the  public.  And  they 
authorized  their  agent  to  propose  to  the  authors  of 
the  work  that  they  should  supply  the  paper  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  copies,  pay  three-fifths  of  the 
contract  price  for  printing,  and  to  have  impressions 
from  the  plates  gratuitously,  provided  they  would 
give  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  copies  sold  by 
them  should  be  for  a  price  so  low  as  to  exclude 
any  charge  for  the  engraving.  This  offer  was  ac- 
cordingly made  to  all  the  gentlemen  engaged  as 
authors  in  preparing  the  work  for  publication,  and 
was  refused  by  them  all  except  Captain  Wilkes. 
This  gentleman  furnished  the  paper  and  paid  for 
the  press-work  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of 
the  quarto  edition  of  the  5  volumes  written  by  him, 
being  three-fifths  of  the  contract  price  for  that 
work.  Afterwards  Captain  Wilkes  asked  permis- 
sion of  the  commitee  to  use  the  engravings  in  pub- 
lishing a  cheapeV  edition  of  the  narrative  in  8vo. 
They  had  his  application  sometime  under  consider- 
ation, and,  after  advising  with  many  members  of 
Congress  on  the  subject,  consented  to  grant  the  re- 
quest on  the  assurance  as  to  the  price  as  was  re- 
quired in  the  quarto  edition,  and  security  that  the 
plates  should  not  be  injured.  The  committee  were 
of  opinion  that  the  best  method  of  giving  the  en- 
gravings to  the  public  was  to  provide  for  their  sale 
at  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  printing  only.  After 
the  publication  of  the  narrative,  the  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  preparing  the  botany,  zoophytes,  &c.,  for 
publication,  having  declined  the  offer  made  to 
them  (as  before  stated),  the  committee  authorized 
their  agent  to  make  the  same  proposition  to  the 
booksellers  as  to  the  residue  of  the  work.  The 
offer  was  accordingly  made  to  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal booksellers  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  by  all  of  them  was  declined.  Subse- 
quently Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard  furnished  the 
paper  and  paid  for  the  printing  of  three-fifths  of 
the  6th  volume,  and  two-fifths,  or  100  copies  of  the 
7th  volume,  just  out  of  press  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  binder.  There  is  therefore  no  certainty  at 
present  that  any  more  copies  than  the  one  hundred 
authorized  by  law  will  be  printed  of  the  future 
volumes/' 

Hon.  Mr.  Pearce  continues,  page  n  : 

"  The  committee  think  that  it  would  be  a  re- 
proach to  the  country  and  the  age,  if  these  valua- 
ble works,  prepared  at  so  much  trouble-  and  ex- 
pense— the  fruits  of  the  most  successful,  and  one 
of  the  most  laborious  and  perilous  voyages  of  dis- 
covery ever  made — acknowledged  abroad  to  have 
no  superior,  and  believed  at  home  to  be  without  an 
equal — should  be  limited  to  only  100  copies  for 
the  use  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Petitions 
have  been  presented  from  scientific  and  literary  so- 
cieties and  institutions  in  every  part  of  the  Union 
— from  Georgia  to  Massachusetts  and  Ohio — which 
show  the  great  interest  taken  in  these  publications. 


and  the  earnest  desire  of  intelligent  men  through- 
out the  country  for  a  large  and  liberal  edition  of 
them.  It  is  known  lo  your  committee,  too,  that 
scientific  men  in  Europe  are  anxious  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  securing  for  their  own  use  what 
they,  too,  deem  of  the  highest  value.  '  These 
volumes,'  says  the  Boston  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  '  capable  of  exerting  so  great  an  influence 
upon  the  rising  science  of  our  own  country,  should 
certainly  find  a  place  in  our  principal  public  li- 
braries; and  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  no 
less  than  the  interests  of  science,  surely  requires 
that  such  very  large  and  important  contributions  to 
science  should  be  accessible  to  the  principal  insti- 
tutions and  the  leading  naturalists  of  Europe,  who, 
as  we  know,  are  looking  for  these  publications 
with  great  interest,  and  with  high  expectations.' 

"  It  is  but  justice,  too,  to  the  able  men  who  com- 
posed the  Scientific  Corps,  that  the  works  to  which 
they  have,  for  a  compensation  affording  them  a 
mere  subsistence,  and  at  so  much  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal comfort  and  advantage,  devoted  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  prime  of  their  lives,(  should  be 
diffused  widely  enough,  at  all  events,  to  secure  to 
them  that  reputation  for  which  they  have  toiled, 
and  which  is  to  be  their  only  reward." 

As  the  gentlemen  of  the  Scientific  Corps 
completed  their  reports,  their  engage- 
ments with  the  government  terminated, 
and  they  ceased  to  receive  the  reduced 
salaries  shown  on  the  6th  page  of  Senator 
Pearce's  report  above  quoted. 

The  report  on  the  Mammalia  and  Orni- 
thology of  the  expedition  was  printed, 
and  copies  sent  to  foreign  governments ; 
and  although  it  was  not  considered  the 
duty  of  a  naturalist,  the  author  of  the  re- 
port on  Mammalia  and  Birds  was  allowed 
to  make  his  own  drawings.  They  took 
more  time  than  the  text,  as  they  had  to  be 
executed  in  daylight,  and  were  not  finished 
at  the  time  the  text  was,  and  the  author 
was  dismissed  by  the  following  missive, 
dated  Washington  City,  i4th  June  1848  : 

"  Sir: 

"  Your  late  letters  of  7th  and  8th  June  have 
been  laid  before  the  joint  Library  Committee  of 
Congress. 

"I  have  been  directed  to  inform  you  that  they 
have  come  to"  the  determination  that  your  salary 
as  one  of  the  Scientific  Corps  of  the  Exploring 
Expedition  will  cease  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

"  Further,  I  am  directed  to  say  to  you  that  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  joint  Library  Committee  of  Con- 
gress that  you  should  finish  the  drawings  yet  to  be 
made,  for  which  they  will  allow  the  liberal  sum  of 
twenty  dollars  each.  As  the  drawings  are  com- 
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pletecl    and   returned   in,  your  bills   for  them  sub- 
mitted monthly,  will  be  approved  and  paid. 
"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

"  (Signed)  CHARLES  WILKES. 

•'  To  TITIAN  R.  PEALE, 

"  Naturalist,  National  Gallery, 
"  Patent  Building." 

The  drawings  required  an  average  of 
two  weeks  each,  and  the  pay  offered  be- 
ing less  than  could  be  earned  in  other  pur- 
suits, and  quite  insufficient  to  support  a 
family,  was  declined,  with  the  following 
explanations : 

"  Washington  City,  $d  November,  1848. 
"Sir: 

11  Your  note  of  the  3 1st  ultimo  was  duly  received. 
I  have  always  entertained  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  perform  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  all  and 
every  duty  for  which  I  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Scientific  Corps  of  the  late  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion. 

"  I  am  personally  interested  in  the  proper  com- 
pletion of  the  drawings,  considering  them,  as  I  do, 
identified  with  my  scientific  reputation;  and  I 
would  have  been  much  gratified  to  have  been  al- 
lowed to  finish  them  in  accordance  with  the  origi- 
nal plan ;  but  my  services  as  a  member  of  the  corps 
having  been  considered  unnecessary,  I  was  obliged 
to  seek  other  employment,  and  being  at  present  en- 
gaged in  an  office  which  occupies  all  my  time,  I 
do  not  see  how  I  can  now  undertake  on  any  terms 
to  finish  the  work. 

"  I  remain,  respectfully, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  TITIAN  R.  PEALE. 

"  To  Captain  C.  WILKES,  U.  S:  N., 

"Agent  of  the  joint  Library  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, &c." 

The  agents  of  the  committee  mutilated 
the  report  on  Mammalia  and  Birds,  which 
was  sent  abroad,  by  suppressing  the  intro- 
duction, which  explained  the  conditions 
of  instructions  under  which  the  report  was 
drawn  up ;  also,  in  making  contracts  for 
the  engraving,  without  reserving  a  condi- 
tion that  proofs  should  be  given  for  in- 
spection before  publication.  By  great  ef- 
fort, and  only  by  the  aid  of  the  Hon.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
committee,  ten  proofs  of  Mammalia  and 
Birds  engraved  were  submitted  for  inspec- 
tion, seven  of  which  the  artist  and  author 
felt  obliged  to  condemn  as  unworthy  of 
publication.  The  Hon.  John  Quincy 
Adams  died  a  few  days  after,  and  no  ef- 


fort was  made  to  resume  the  subject.  The 
report  was  sent  abroad  without  plates,  and 
the  author  was  appealed  to  through  the 
foreign  legations  to  know  how  they  could 
be  obtained.  The  applicants  were  uni- 
formly referred  to  Captain  Wilkes,  agent 
of  the  Library  Committee.  The  work  was 
reviewed  abroad  in  its  imperfect  condition. 
First,  we  giye  a  translation  from  the  "Re- 
cords for  Natural  History,  iyth  year,  4th 
vol.,  Berlin,  1851,  page  48."  "  Notwith- 
standing much  exertions,  we  could  not  yet 
succeed  to  obtain  in  the  way  of  book- 
trade  Titian  R.  Peale's  '  Mammalia  and 
Ornithology  of  the  United  States  Explor- 
ing Expedition.'  I  take  leave  to  adjoin 
here  the  words  of  Cassin  (a  critic  as  able, 
and  fully  entitled  to  give  a  judgment), 
with  regard  to  this  work  so  long  waited 
for :  '  I  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
book  to  be  fully  satisfied  that  little  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  any  of  Mr.  Peale's 
birds  described  as  new,  of  which  there  are 
upwards  of  a  hundred.  The  Fissirostres  are 
erroneous  to  an  extraordinary  extent. '  We 
hope  to  become  enabled  to  give  our  own 
judgment  in  our  next  year's  report." 

In  "Wiegman's  Archives,"  Berlin,  we 
find  the  following:  "Titian  R.  Peale's 
Birds  of  the  '  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition,'  communicated  in  an  extract, 
and  furnished  with  critical  observations  by 
Dr.  G.  Hartlaub: — 

"Amongst  sundry  contributions  fur- 
nished to  the  Ornithology  of  Oceania, 
through  the  great  modern  scientific  explor- 
ations of 'the  English,  and  still  more  the 
French,  none  can  be  compared  with  the 
results  of  the  '  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition  '  relating  to  this  subject,  which 
a  few  years  ago  has  subjected  the  tropical 
groups  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  to  a 
thorough  scientifical  investigation,  and  has 
made  us  better  acquainted  with  their 
zoology  than  anything  else,  from  any  quar- 
ter whatever.  Titian  R.  Peale,  one  of 
the  philosophers  of  said  expedition,  has 
described  the  mammalia  and  the  birds  ob- 
served in  a  separate  volume,  the  eighth  of 
the  series,  both  in  Latin  and  in  English 
language.  To  procure  said  volume,  bearing 
the  date  of  the  year  1848,  in  the  way  of 
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the  book-trade,  is  impossible.  One  hun- 
dred copies  only — it  is  reported  to  us  from 
the  best  sources — were  ordered  by  Congress 
to  be  printed  for  distribution  amongst 
foreign  governments,  and,  by  some  legis- 
lative errors,  none  were  printed  for  distri- 
bution at  home.  It  seems  therefore  as  if, 
for  some  reason  or  another,  the  further  and 
more  general  publication  of  the  said  work 
was  not  agreed  to  by  the  Government. 
But  as  we  succeeded,  through  friendly  in- 
terference, in  being  favored  with  the  use  of 
the  work,  although  for  a  short  time  only, 
we  thought  we  should  not  have  a  better 
opportunity  than  this  to  communicate 
to  ornithologists  its  contents,  highly  in- 
teresting in  most  instances,  and  in  many 
quite  new.  The  engravings  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Peale,  at  every  new  or  reported 
new  species,  never  came  to  our  sight,  and, 
as  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  never  came 
to  Europe.  • 

"  A  tabular  view  seemed  the  most  con- 
venient to  elucidate  the  location  of  birds 
over  the  archipelagos  of  Oceania,  having 
of  course  in  view  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  The  Sandwich  Islands  and  the 
Carolines  have,  been  mentioned  only  for 
comparison's  sake,  the  birds  and  fauna  of 
both  showing  a  character  entirely  dis- 
crepant from  that  of  Oceania,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  ap- 
pearing perfectly  isolated,  like  their  geo- 
graphic position,  and  showing  hardly  any 
affinity  in  any  direction  whatever.  The 
sources  for  such  a  tabular  view  are,  in 
order  of  their  importance,  as  follows,  viz. : 
Both  Forsters  (Descript.  Anim.  &c.,  edit. 
Lichstenstein)  for  Tonga, —  Society  and 
Marquesas  groups ;  Hombron  and  Jac- 
quinot  (Voyage  au  Pol  Sud,  &c.),  for  the 
Feejee,  Samoa  and  Tonga  group,  and  the 
Rong  or  Hagolon  group,  belonging  to 
the  Carolines ;  Lesson  (Zool.  de  la  Co- 
quille,  £c.,  &c.);  for  the  Society  Islands, 
Tahiti  and  Borabora,  the  Marquesas,  and 
the  Caroline  Island  Ualan  ;  Kitliz  for  the 
same  island  and  for  the  Lugunos  group : 
Neboux,  Flor,  Desmtirs  and  Prevost  (Zool. 
de  la  Venus),  for  the  Marquesas  and  Sand- 
wich Islands;  Bloxham  (Byron's  Voyage) 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Peculiar  spe- 


cies were  described  by  Latham,  Temminck, 
Sir  W.  Jardine,  Lichtenstein,  J.  E.  Gray, 
Lafrenaye,  Gould,  Desmurs,  and  Vigors. 
Yet  a  source  by  far  the  richest  and  the 
most  important  is,  as  stated  above,  Peale." 

The  agents  of  the  committee  found  it 
convenient  to  print  another  report  on  the 
Mammalia  and  Birds,  and  employed  Mr. 
John  Cassin  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  not 
a  member  of  the  expedition,  to  do  their 
work,  and  it  was  produced  in  his  name. 
The  materials  and  specimens  he  used  were 
those  which  I  had  collected  during  the 
expedition,  in  peril  and  discomfort,  to 
verify  my  observations  on  their  habits  and 
geographic  distribution,  &c.  He  was  al- 
lowed many  p-rivileges  in  comparing 
specimens,  and  access  to  libraries  and 
museums  which  did  not  then  exist  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  It  was  he  who  fore- 
shadowed my  report  in  the  "  Records  of 
Natural  History,"  at  Berlin  in  1851,  and 
corrected  by  Dr.  Hartlaub  subsequently, 
as  above  quoted.  Cassin's  report  and 
mine  are  both  in  existence,  and  should 
they  ever  be  multiplied  sufficiently  to  be 
of  any  consequence,  the  world  may  judge 
between  the  rights  of  original  observation 
and  closet  philosophy — what  an  observer 
says,  and  what  others  think  he  ought  to 
say.  I  wrote  under  instructions  from  the 
joint  Library  Committee,  and  attempted 
to  explain,  by  preface  (an  author's  privi- 
lege), the  rules  observed  in  the  work,  in 
order  to  excuse  what  might  otherwise  ap- 
pear negligent,  in  passing  unobserved  the 
labors  of  other  naturalists.  The  preface 
was  suppressed,  and  the  report  was  sent 
abroad  without  it.  The  illustrations  by 
other  persons,  I  have  never  seen.  I  made 
sketches  from  the  living  or  fresh  animals, 
which  it  was  my  wish  and  intention  to 
finish  on  our  return  home,  had  I  been 
allowed  to  do  so.  Having  offended  the 
agents  of  the  committee  by  a  desire  to  see 
the  contract  engravings,  my  work  was  cut 
short;  and  the  writer  sought  refuge  in 
other  pursuits — not  so  congenial,  but  more 
harmonious. 

The  collections  of  all  kinds  were  sent 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  according 
to  the  original  intentions,  after  being 
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many  years  under  the  superintendence  of 
Captain  Wilkes,  in  the  Hall  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office.  The  copperplates 
and  unfinished  reports  of  the  expedition, 
by  resolutions  in  Congress,  were  deposited 
in  the  same  institution.  The  charter  of 
the  National  Institution  for  the  Promotion 
of  Science  having  expired  by  limitation, 
all  their  collections  of  books  and  curiosi- 
ties were  united  with  other  government 
property  to  form,  under  one  head,  the 
National  Museum,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  have  appropriated  all 
the  sums  of  money  required  for  their  care 
and  preservation. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  "  in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men,"  was  established  in  obedience  to  an 
act  of  Congress,  -after  a  long  delay.  A  re- 
port of  the  organization  committee  of  the 
[nstitution,  with  resolutions  accompanying 
the  same,  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Regents,  also  the  will  of  the  testator,  the 
act  accepting  the  bequest,  and  the  act 
organizing  the  Institution,  was  published 
by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  in 
Wasington,  D.  C.,  1847.  See  also  Senate 
Document  211,  2pth  Congress,  2d  session, 
1847,  f°r  a  report  of  Hon.  G.  M.  Dallas, 
Chancellor. 

The  writer  applied  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents for  appointment  to  take  charge  of 
the  National  Museum,  now  formed  largely 
by  the  results  of  his  labors.  He  was 
strongly  recommended  by  influential  and 
scientific  men  throughout  the  country, 
with  the  following  from  Captain  Wilkes  : — 

New  York,  \\th  December,  1846. 
My  dear  Sir  : 

Your  letter  of  the  loth  instant  was  forwarded  to 
me  from  Washington  tc  Jiis  city. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  had 
applied  for  the  curatorship,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  you  will  receive  the  appointment.  I  shall 
be  rejoiced  if  you  do,  for  I  consider  you  pre- 
eminently qualified  for  that  situation,  not  only  from 
your  knowledge  of  the  duties,  but  as  a  naturalist; 
and  your  appointment,  I  am  satisfied,  will  not  only 
be  duly  appreciated  by  the  country,  but  by  the 
scientific  gentlemen  in  Europe,  and  it  will  be  an- 
other proof  that  the  Regents  are  determined  to  fill 
t.he  offices  of  the  Institution  by  the  most  able  gen- 
tlemen our  country  affords. 

After  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  do  not 


perceive  how  your  appointment  to  the  curatorsiiip 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  could  in  any  way 
interfere  with  your  present  duties;  on  the  contrary, 
I  think  it  would  rather  assist  them. 

I   enclose  you  a   letter  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian,  which  if  you  think  will  be  of 
any  service  to  you,  pray  you  will  use. 
Believe  me  very  truly  your  friend,  &c. 

(Signed)  CHARLES  WILKES. 

TITIAN  R.  PEALE,  Esq., 
Naturalist, 

Washington  City. 

To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian   In- 
stitution, Washington. 
Gentlemen  : 

I  have  understood  that  Titian  R.  Peale,  Esq., 
is  a  candidate  for  the  situation  of  Curator  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  Peale's  talents  and  standing  as  a  naturalist 
are  too  well  known  to  your  body  and  the  country 
to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  re- 
specting them. 

His  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  Curator  are  as 
great,  if  it  doe?,  not  exceed  that  of  any  person  in 
the  country. 

As  respects  Mr.  Peale's  ability  to  perform,  and 
industry  and  attention  to  his  duties;  the  long  time 
he  was  associated  with  me  in  the  late  Exploring 
Expedition,  and  at  times  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  enables  me  to  bear  the  fullest  testi- 
mony, and  I  can  now  write  in  the  strongest  terms 
as  to  his  faithful  and  punctual  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

His  services  to  the  country,  and  labors  in  the 
cause  of  science,  fully  entitle  him  to  your  consider- 
ation; and  the  appointment  as  Curator  I  hope  it 
may  be  in  your  power  to  give  him,  being  well 
assured  he  will  give  satisfaction  in  filling  that 
situation. 

With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours  obediently, 
(Signed)  CHARLES  WILKES. 

The  other  letters  are  omitted.  Although 
the  office  sought  was  humble,  it  was  as  im- 
portant to  the  country  as  to  the  individual 
who  had  spent  many  years  in  efforts  to  be 
worthy  of  the  trust  confided  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  application  was  unnoticed. 

The  failure  of  the  Navy  Department  to 
keep  its  control,  after  the  return  of  the 
expedition,  was  an  abandonment  of  the 
nation's  trust,  which,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, led  to  referring  the  matter  to  an 
irresponsible,  non-executive  committee, 
where  the  executive  officer  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  department,  and  not  con- 
trollable by  the  legislative  committee. 

It  is  conceded,  on  all  sides,   that   the 
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South  Sea  Surveying  and  Exploring  Expe- 
dition did  acquire  an  increase  of  know- 
ledge, but  there  has  been  failure  in  dif- 
fusing it  among  the  people.  Time  does 
not  alter  truth  ;  it  remains  always  the 
same,  and  is  as  valuable  in  one  day  as  it  is 
in  another.  In  scientific  discoveries,  no 
man  receives  credit  for  his  thoughts  or 
acts  until  they  are  published  to  the  world. 
All  the  scientific  materials  collected  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  have 
been  deposited  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, which  the  late  Professor  Agassiz  has 
said  was  not  an  American  Institution.^  If 
this  is  true,  can  it  be  expected  to  expend 
its  funds  in  spreading  the  results  of  public 
labor  before  the  people  ?  The  Institution 
has,  however,  attained  public  confidence, 
and  can  be  quite  as  safely  trusted  to  diffuse 
knowledge  gained  by  the  Government  as 
though  it  were  gained  by  the  bequest  of 
Smithson.  The  United  States  have  paid 
liberally  for  collecting  knowledge,  by  this 
and  other  expeditions,  as  well  as  for  the 
failures  in  diffusing  it.  To  correct  this 
one  failure  is  a  sacred  obligation  to  the 
people,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  one 
dollar  of  Smithson's  should  be  touched 


for   the    purpose ;     the    Institution   is  ad- 
visory and  co-operative  only. 

I  did  not  expect  to  derive  any  pecuniar} 
reward  for  my  labors  during  the  expedi- 
tion, and,  like  my  associates  who  had 
families  to  allot  for  during  the  voyage, 
returned  poorer  than  when  we  started. 
We  have  been,  naturally,  much  mortified 
in  being  deprived  of  the  honors  hoped  for. 
in  the  non-publication  of  reports — an  in- 
justice to  us  and  our  country. 


WASHINGTON'S  ORDERLY  B  OOKS. 

[Continued  from  page  261.] 


HEADQUARTERS,    NEAR   DOBBS'S    FERRY,* 
MONDAY,  JULY  30,  1781. 

The  General  observes  that  it  has  become 
a  practice  in  the  army  to  send  the  teams  a 
considerable  distance  from  camp  for  the 
sake  of  pasturage  during  the  night.  As  it 
is  a  circumstance  that  runs  directly  coun- 
ter to  his  intentions,  an  effectual  stop  must 
be  immediately  put  to  it,  and  some  plan 
adopted  to  furnish  the  cattle  with  forage 
at  their  respective  stations,  there  to  re- 
main from  retreat  beating  until  guard 


1  Six  articles  upon  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
from  the  "Boston  Post,"  together  with  the  letters 
of  Professors  Pierce  and  Agassiz  :  Boston,  1855. 
pp.  42. 


mounting  in  the  morning,  when  they  may 
be  returned  to  pasture  or  continued  upon 
forage  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Until  further  orders  the  troop  is  to  beat 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  five  o'clock  ; 
for  which  reason  the  music  will  not  prac- 
tise in  the  morning  until  the  grand  parade 
is  dismissed. 

NEAR  DOBBS'S  FERRY,  TUESDAY,  JULY  31. 
1781. 

The   light  companies   of   the   first  and 


2  Washington's  headquarters  at  that  time  were  at 
the  house  of  Van  Brugh  Livingston,  near  Dobbs's 
Ferry,  now  (1874)  the  residence  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Archer.— [Eo.] 
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second  regiment  of  New  York  (upon  their 
arrival  in  camp)  with  the  two  companies 
of  York  levies  under  the  command  of 
Captains  Sackett  and  Williams,  will  form  a 
battalion  under  the  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Hamilton  and  Major  Fish.1 

After  the  formation  of  the  battalion 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton  will  join  the 
advanced  corps  under  the  orders  of  Colo- 
nel Scammell. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  i,  1781. 

*  #  *  *  #  *  2 

The  prohibitions  against  plundering  any 
species  of  property  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  however  unfriendly  they 
may  be,  have  been  repeated  so  frequently 
and  in  such  positive  terms  that  the  General 
flatters  himself  that  there  is  no  occasion 
to  give  any  further  cautions  to  the  army 
on  this  subject,  but  he  has  been  informed 
that  some  of  the  followers  of  the  army, 
and  volunteers  not  under  the  orders  of  any 
officers,  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
movements  and  position  of  the  army  in 
some  instances  to  seize  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants  to  their  own  use. 

In  order  to  prevent  such  practices  in 
future,  and  be  in  a  situation  of  rendering 
assistance  to  their  country,  all  volunteers 
are  to  be  formed  under  the  command  of 
an  officer  or  officers  appointed  by  the 
authority  of  their  state  or  the  election  of 
the  company ;  such  officers  will  report 
themselves  and  the  state  of  their  com- 
mands to  the  Adjutant-General.  Any  per- 
sons (except  such  as  comply  with  the  fore- 
going regulation)  found  with  or  without 
arms  in  the  front,  flank  or  rear  of  the 
army,  who  cannot  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves,  will  be  apprehended  and  com- 
mitted to  the  provost. 

Whenever  any  cattle  or  horses  are  taken 
in  action  or  recaptured  in  any  manner  from 
the  enemy,  they  are  in  the  first  instance 
to  be  produced  to  the  wagonmaster-general 
of  the  American  army,  who  will  take  a 


description  of  them  in  writing,  noting 
particularly  their  natural  and  artificial 
marks ;  he  will  keep  possession  of  them 
until  he  has  reported  the  matter  to  the 
Quartermaster- General  and  received  his  in- 
structions. 

All  applications  of  people  who  have  lost 
cattle  or  horses,  and  suppose  them  'to  have 
been  retaken,  are  to  be  made  to  the 
Wagonmaster-General,  whose  register  will 
supersede  the  necessity  of  their  being  per- 
mitted to  go  in  search  of  them  through 
the  different  encampments. 

The  three  persons  who  have  been  en- 
gaged to  remain  with  the  guards  and  dis- 
criminate characters  and  to  give  passes,  are 
to  attend  at  the  orderly  office  to-morrow 
morning. 

One  of  the  retained  guides  will  continue 
constantly  with  the  advanced  corps  and 
may  be  put  with  the  scouting  parties 
whenever  the  commanding  officer  thinks 
proper. 

The  report  of  the  officer  of  the  day 
mentions  his  observing  a  very  wanton  and 
unnecessary  destruction  of  the  cornfields 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp.  The  General 
considers  it  extraordinary  that,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  and  very  pointed 
orders  upon  the  subject,  that  this  circum- 
stance is  not  more  particularly  attended  to. 
If  anything  of  the  kind  should  hereafter 
be  observed,  the  officer  of  the  day  is  re- 
quested to  investigate  the  matter,  and  if 
it  should  appear  to  proceed  from  the  inat- 
tention of  an  officer,  he  is  to  be  imme- 
diately reported ;  and  if  a  soldier,  con- 
fined, and  with  severity  punished. 

Brigade  wagon  masters  and  conductors 
are  to  be  particularly  attentive  that  the 
horses  and  cattle  under  their  immediate 
care  are  not  permitted  to  range  at  large, 
as  they  will  be  considered  as  answerable 
for  any  devastation  that  they  may  commit 
upon  the  property  of  the  inhabitants. 

Brigadier-General  Hand  having  report- 
ed that,  from  this  day's  experience,  he 


1  Colonels  Alexander  Hamilton  and    Nicholas      tial  of   private   soldiers,  charged  with   desertion, 
Fish.     The  latter  was  the  father  of  our  present  Sec-      found  guilty,  and   sentenced  to  receive  some  fifty 


retary  of  State. 

-  Here  is  a  record  of  several  trials  by  court-mar- 


and some 
back." 


hundred  lashes  each,    "on  the  bare 
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finds  it  impossible  to  muster  and  inspect 
the  number  of  regiments  directed  in  the 
orders  of  the  3ist  ulto.,1  the  division  and 
brigade  inspectors  will  be  pleased  to  take 
the  musters  of  the  regiments  they  are  at- 
tached to  on  the  days  then  appointed,  or 
sooner  if  the  rolls  are  ready,  leaving  the 
inspection  until  the  A.  I.  General  can  at- 
tend, which  he  is  desired  to  do  as  soon 
as  he  possibly  can.  This  delay  of  inspec- 
tion will  cause  no  alteration  in  the  in- 
spection rolls,  as  articles  received  or  re- 
turned since  the  3ist  July  are  not  to  be 
comprehended. 

THURSDAY,  AUG.  2,  1781. 

The  General  has  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  too  common  a  practice  in  the  line  of 
the  army  to  withhold  clothing  from  men 
serving  in  detached  corps,  and  in  some 
circumstances  not  to  pay  the  least  atten- 
tion to  them,  particularly  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  small  supplies.  He  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  his  disapprobation  of  this 
line  of  conduct,  and  requests  commanding 
officers  of  regiments  in  future  to  attend  to 
their  men  in  detached  services,  that  their 
supplies  of  clothing,  &c.,  be  fully  equal  to 
those  immediately  serving  with  their  re- 
spective regiments. 

Lewis  Seeley,  matross  in  the  2d  regi- 
ment, of  artillery,  Benjamin  Harley  and 
Robert  Barber,  matrosses  in  the  3d  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  having  been  confined  in 
the  provost  guard  at  West  Point,  and 
under  sentence  of  death,  since  the  28th 
of  May  last,  the  execution  of  which  for 
some  material  reason  has  been  postponed, 
the  Commander-in-chief,  ever  ready  and 
willing  to  extend  mercy  to  offenders  when 
there  is  room  to  imagine  that  his  lenity  will 
not  be  abused,  and  being  convinced  from 
the  good  conduct  of  the  troops  that  an  ex- 
ample is  not  necessary,  and  the  prisoners 
being  favored  with  the  recommendation 
of  their  officers,  he  thinks  proper  to  extend 


his  pardon  to  Lewis  Seeley,  Benjamin 
Harley  and  Robert  Barber,  hoping  that 
this  instance  of  his  lenity  will  have  the 
effect  intended,  and  not  only  be  a  check 
to  any  future  impropriety,  but  induce  them 
to  act  hereafter  as  becomes  the  character 
of  good  soldiers.  The  commanding  offi- 
cer at  West  Point  will  order  them  released 
and  to  return  to  their  duty. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  4. 

The  Wagonmaster- General  is  to  make  an 
immediate  return  of  all  horses  and  oxen 
employed  in  his  department,  including  the 
riding-horses. 

The  quartermasters  of  brigades  and  sepa- 
rate corps  are  to  make  returns  of  all  horses 
therein,  and  of  the  names  (and  ranks  of 
officers)  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  are 
kept,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the 
wagon  department.  These  returns  are  to 
be  made  to  the  Quartermaster-General  on 
Monday  next.  In  every  case  the  public 
and  private  property  are  -to  be  distin- 
guished, as  well  as  the  riding  from  the 
draught  horses.  By  that  day  the  Quarter- 
master-General will  ascertain  the  numbers 
of  horses  kept  by  all  general  and  staff 
officers  not  attached  to  brigades  or  separate 
corps.  Every  horse  kept  by  any  person 
belonging  to  or  following  the  American 
army,  not  included  in  these  returns,  which 
shall  after  the  time  mentioned  be  found 
within  the  lines  of  the  camp,  or  between 
the  camp  and  Croton  river,2  is  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Wagonmaster -General  and 
employed  for  the  public  service.  No 
draught  or  wagon  horse  is  to  be  rode  on 
any  pretence  whatever,  unless  when  sent 
after  forage  or  to  water ;  any  person  found 
riding  such  horse  on  any  other  occasion 
will  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  pun- 
ished for  disobedience  of  orders. 

Until  further  orders  General  Duportail's3 
guard  to  be  furnished  from  the  corps  of 
sappers  and  miners. 


1  Brigadier-General    Edward   Hand   had   lately 
succeeded  Colonel  Alexander  Scammell,  as  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  Continental  army.     Scammell 
had  held  that  office  since  early  in  1778. — [ED.] 

2  A  stream  rising  in  Duchess  and  Putnam  coun- 


ties, N.  Y.,  and  flowing  into  Westchester  county, 
enters  the  Hudson  river  about  thirty  miles  above  the 
city  of  New  York.  It  is  the  source  of  the  water- 
supply  for  that  city. — [ED.] 

3  See  note  3,  page  24,  of  this  volume. 
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SUNDAY,  AUGUST  5. 

No  person,  excepting  those  belonging 
to  the  army,  is  to  come  into  camp  from 
the  country  above  (or  northward  of)  the 
camp,  but  by  the  following  roads,  viz.  : — 

No.  i.  The  road  by  Storm's  bridge, 
along  the  Saw-mill  river.1 

No.  2.  The  road  from  Young's,  to  the 
road  leading  from  Dobbs's  Ferry  to  the 
White  Plains.2 

No.  3.  The  road  directly  from  the  White 
Plains  to  camp,  crossing  the  river  at  the 
bridge  under  Chatterton's  Hill.3 

The  following  persons  will  be  appointed 
to  be  constantly  at  the  respective  station, 
hereafter  mentioned,  whose  business  it 
shall  be  to  examine  the  persons  passing, 
and  if  they  find  them  to  be  suspicious  or 
dangerous  characters,  they  are  to  be  re- 
tained till  reported  to  the  general  of  the 
day,  and  further  inquiry  had.  People  who 
are  innocently  bringing  refreshments  to 
camp  are  to  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  Isaac  Requa  will  be  stationed  at 
Storm's  bridge  on  the  road  No.  i. 

Mr.  Joseph  Paulding  will  be  stationed 
on  the  road  No.  2,  from  Young's,  at  the 
first  intersection  of  it  by  the  road  from 
Tarry  town. 

Mr.  Eden  Hunt  will  be  stationed  at  the 
bridge  above  mentioned,  on  Bronx  river, 
near  Chatterton's  Hill  road. 

A  commissioned  officer  will  be  posted 
at  each  of  the  foregoing  places,  who  will 
give  the  fqllowing<short  ticket  to  such  per- 
sons as  he  permits  to  pass  into  camp : — 


<(  Storm' s  bridge,  • 

No.  i.     THE  BEARER  is 


,  August — ,  1781. 


A.  B. 


1  The  Saw-mill  river  is  a  small  stream  which 
enters  the  Hudson  at  Yonkers,  Westchester  county. 
Its  Indian  name  was  Nep-pe-rah,  signifying  rapid 
water. — [ED.] 

3  The  county  seat  of  Westchester  county,  through 
which  the  Bronx  or  Bronck's  river  and  the  Harlem 
Railway  pass. — [ED.] 

3  The  Bronx  river.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
first  white  settler,   Bronck,  in  Westchester  county. 
He  was  there,  with  tenants,  as  early  as  1630  or 
1632.     Chatterton's  Hill  is  at  White  Plains,  and  is 
a  conspicuous  point  in  history  as  the  theatre  of  a 
part  of  the  battle  at  White   Plains,  in  the  autumn 
of  1776. — [ED.] 

4  David  Waterbury  was  a  native  of  Connecticut. 
He  was  born  in  Stamford,  in  February,  1722.     He 


Any  person  found  in  camp  not  belong- 
ing to  the  army  without  such  a  ticket,  is 
to  be  taken  up  as  a  spy  and  conducted  to 
the  general  of  the  day. 

A  corporal  and  six  is  to  be  at  each  of 
the  above  stations  to  assist  the  gentlemen 
above  named  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty.  Three  copies  of  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  gentlemen's  tickets  should  be 
given  to  the  general  and  field  officers  of 
the  day,  that  they  may  not  be  deceived  by 
counterfeits ;  those  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  succeeding  officers  of  the  day. 

Brigadier-General  Waterbury4  will  adopt 
the  same  line  of  conduct  on  the  roads 
leading  from  the  country  to  his  encamp- 
ment. 

The  rear  guard  on  the  North  river  road 
will  suffer  no  persons  except  such  as  belong 
or  are  attached  to  the  army  to  enter  the 
camp  by  that  route. 

Ensign  Douw  Fonda  of  the  ist  New 
York  regiment  is  appointed  adjutant  to 
the  light  corps  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Hamilton. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUG.  8. 
Morning  Orders. 

Major-General  Howe5  to  be  officer  of 
the  day  vice  Major-General  Lincoln  absent. 

At  a  general  court-martial  of  the  line, 
held  at  camp  near  Dobbs's  Ferry,  July  28, 
1781,  whereof  Colonel  Henry  Jackson6  is 

was  a  major  in  the  French  and  Indian  war;  and  in 
1775  he  raised  a  regiment  for  the  army  of  the 
Revolution,  and  did  signal  service  in  Northern 
New  York  on  land  and  on  Lake  Champlain.  After 
the  war  he  remained  in  private  life  as  a  farmer,  ex- 
cepting a  few  years  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature.  He  died  in  June,  1801. — [Eo.] 

5  See  note  4,  page  23,  of  this  volume. 

6  Henry  Jackson  was  a  native  of  Boston,  where 
he  was  born  in  1748.     He  was  colonel  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  in  1777,  and  from  1779  until  1782 
he  commanded   another,   known  as   the  "  Boston 
Regiment."  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 
of  Quaker   Hill,   on  Rhode   Island, .in    1778,  and 
that  of   Springfield,  N.  J.,  in   1780.     He  died  at 
Boston  in  January,  1809. — [ED.] 
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president,  Captain  Livermore,  of  the  ist 
New  Hampshire  Regiment,  appeared  be- 
fore the  court  charged  as  follows  :  — 

First.  Threatening  and  insulting  Major 
Mernan,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  his 
superior  officer,  in  a  most  outrageous  man- 
ner when  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

Second.  Striking  him  with  his  espon- 
toon,  and  after  having  broken  that,  with 
striking  him  with  that  of  another  officer, 
whereby  he  received  a  wound  and  was 
otherwise  injured. 

The  court,  having  maturely  considered 
the  first  charge  against  Captain  Liver- 
more,  the  testimony,  and  his  defence,  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  fully  supported  in 
the  instance  of  Captain  Livermore,  without 
provocation,  in  t  the  presence  of  several 
officers  and  soldiers,  having  threatened 
Major  Murnan,  being  his  superior  officer, 
and  in  service  at  the  same  post  with  him 
as  an  engineer,  with  kicking  him  in  case 
he  should  again  kick  any  of  the  soldiers, 
being  a  breach  of  part  of  article  5th,  sec. 
1 8th,  of  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War. 

The  court,  with  respect  to  the  second 
charge,  are  of  opinion  that  the  facts  stated 
in  it  did  take  place,  but  as  it  appears 
from  the  general  face  of  the  testimony  that 
Major  Murnan  recommenced  the  dispute 
in  the  instance  to  which  these  facts  refer, 
and  did  the  first  acts  of  hostility,  they 
acquit  Captain  Livermore  of  any  crimi- 
nality in  these  cases. 

The  court,  for  the  charge  they  have 
found  Captain  Livermore  guilty  of,  do 
sentence  him  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
service. 

The  Commander-in-chief  approves  the 
foregoing  sentence,  and  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  declare,  to  prevent  disputes  in  fu- 
ture, that  the  officers  of  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers, not  only  according  to  military  rule 
in  the  service,  but  by  a  resolve  of  Con- 
gress of  the  nth  March,  I779,1  and  a 
general  order  of  the  6th  of  June  last,  shall 
take  rank  with,  and  enjoy  the  same  rights, 
honors  and  privileges  with  those  of  other 
troops  on  Continental  establishment — 


hence  it  follows  that  if  an  officer  of  engi- 
neers, detached  to  construct  a  work  or  upon 
other  duty,  should  be  elder  than  the  officer 
commanding  the  working  party,  he  may 
command  him  in  all  cases  whatever; 
should  he,  on  the  contrary,  be  younger, 
he  can  only  point  out  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  party  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  if  he  refuses  to  execute  it,  he  may  re- 
port him  to  the  Commander-in-chief  or 
commanding  officer  of  the  detachment 
with  which  they  are  serving. 

The  above  principles  apply  to  all  officers 
whether  of  infantry,  artillery,  engineers 
or  cavalry,  when  serving  together. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  10. 

At  a  general  court-martial  held  at  West 
Point,  July  i9th,  Edmund  Burke,  a  soldier 
in  the  ist  New  York  regiment,  charged 
"with  being  concerned  in  the  mutiny  at 
Albany  on  the  ;6th  ultimo, "?  was  found 
guilty,  being  a  breach  of  article  the  3d, 
section  2d,  of  the  Rules  and  Articles  of 
War,  and  sentenced  to  suffer  death.  At 
the  same  court,  July  2 ist,  Garret  Lansing, 
soldier  in  the  ist  New  York  Regiment, 
charged  — First,  "With  desertion  and 
joining  the  enemy."  Second,  "With 
changing  his  name  to  John  Johnson,  and 
re-enlisting  in  the  Massachusetts  line," 
was  found  guilty,  being  a  breach  of  the  ist 
and  3d  articles,  section  6th,  of  the  Rules 
and  Articles  of  War,  and  sentenced  to 
suffer  death.  » 

The  Commander-in-chief  approves  the 
foregoing  sentences,  and  orders  that 
against  Edmund  Burke  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  but  is  pleased  to  remit  the  sen- 
tence against  Lansing,  who  is  to  be  re- 
leased from  confinement. 

There  has  been  stolen  from  the  first 
physician  of  the  French  army  a  gold 
watch,  with  a  single  plain  case, — maker's 
name,  Louze  &  Company,  at  Geneva.  If 
the  above  watch  should  be  offered  for  sale 
in  the  American  army,  the  person  is  to  be 
stopped  and  reported  to  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral. 


1  See  "  Journals  of  Congress,"  Fol well's  edition,          2  Can  any  reader  of  the  RECORD  give  an   ac- 
A.  D.  1800,  vol.  V.,  page  71.  count  of  the  mutiny  here  spoken  of? 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  OHIO  VALLEY. 

BY  DR.  JACOB  FRANK  HOWE. 


MOST  of  the  information  acquired  in 
early  times  concerning  the  "Far  West" 
was  from  the  lips  of  persons  ransomed  or 
rescued  from  Indian  captivity. 

Stimulated  by  the  favorable  reports  from 
such  sources,  and  his  own  experience  as 
an  explorer,  Major  Benjamin  Stiles,  of 
Redstone,  Pennsylvania,  determined,  dur- 
ing the  year  1786,  to  form  a  settlement  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Great 
and  Little  Miami  rivers.  While  he  was 
busy  in  New  York,  then  the  seat  of  the 
general  government,  making  preparations 
during  the  winter  of  1786-87  for  his  in- 
tended settlement,  he  met  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  a  member  of  Congress  from  New 
Jersey,  and  solicited  his  co-operation. 
Mr.  Symmes  desired  to  be  personally  in- 
formed as  to  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  early  in  the  spring  of  1787  he  crossed 
the  mountains,  descending  the  Ohio  as  low 
as  "The  Falls,"  near  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  Symmes  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  country  that  on  his  return  he  wished 
to  make  the  purchase  in  his  own  name, 
and  laid  his  petition  before  Congress, 
dated,  New  York,  August  29th,  1787. 
This  petition  was  to  the  effect  that  Con- 
gress should  grant  to  him  the  lands  be- 
tween the  Miami  Drivers,  and,  after  having 
been  properly  referred,  his  prayer  was 
granted,  and  the  property  conveyed  for 
"John  Cleves  Symmes  and  his  associates." 
Hence  what  is  known  in  the  early  records 
of  titles  in  Ohio  as  the  "Symmes  pur- 
chase," is  a  valid  source  of  title  to  many 
thousand  acres  of  improved  and  valuable 
land  at  the  present  day.1  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  here  that  President  Harrison  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  this  Mr.  Symmes.2 

1  Judge  Symmes  purchased  2,000,000  acres  be- 
tween the  Great  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  including 
the  site  of  Cincinnati. — [En.] 

2  There  was  a  little  romance  attending  this  mar- 
riage, which  I  had  from  the  lips  of  General  Harri- 
son's daughter,whilst  her  mother  was  yet  living. 
She  was  Anna,  youngest  daughter  of  Judge  Symmes, 


Major  Stiles  subsequently  purchased  a 
ten-thousand-acre  tract  of  this  grant  from 
Symmes,  the  property  lying  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Miami  river.  The 
reports  of  Stiles,  Symmes  and  others  dur- 
ing 1787  had  been  so  favorable  that  a 
number  of  families  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  determined  to  try  their  fortune  in 
the  new  country  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  first  of  these  parties,  from  New 
York,  and  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  John 
Gano,  arrived  at  Limestone,  on  the  Ohio, 
as  early  as  June  5th,  1788.  Soon  after  this 
Major  Stiles  started  from  Redstone,  Penn- 
sylvania, with  a  few  families,  and  was  fol- 
lowed during  the  summer  by  Mr.  Symmes, 
with  some  others,  from  New  Jersey. 

During  September  of  this  year  1788, 
Mr.  Symmes,  wishing  more  fully  to  explore 
his  purchase,  descended  the  Ohio  to  the 
mouth  of  Licking  river,  opposite  the  pre- 
sent site  of  Cincinnati.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  Messrs.  Denrnan,  Patterson  and 
Filson  (the  first  historian  of  Kentucky), 
with  others,  from  Lexington,  Ky. ,  and 
crossed  the  river  to  make  incursions  into 
the  territory  between  the  two  Miamis. 
It  was  while  on  this  exploring  expedition 
that  Filson,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  or 
rather  explorers,  in  Ohio,  was  killed  by 
the  Indians.  That  event  so  dampened 
the  ardor  of  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany that  they  returned  to  Kentucky.. 

The  party  of  Major  Stiles,  then  at  Lime- 
stone, inactive  and  uneasy,  at  last  deter- 
mined to  commence  their  already  intended 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Mi- 
ami. As  it  was  known  that  the  Indians 
who  slew  Filson  would  not  be  far  distant, 
articles  were  drawn  up,  pledging  mutual 
assistance  and  defence;  and  boats,  provi- 

and  was  a  remarkably  beautiful  girl.  Traces  of 
that  beauty  lingered  in  her  face  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  when  she  was  almost  ninety  years  of  age. 
Her  father,  with  his  family,  settled  at  the  North 
Bend  of  the  Ohio,  and  there  he  proposed  to  found 
the  capital  of  a  future  state.  This  was  frustrated  by 
the  choice  of  the  site  of  Cincinnati  for  a  block- 
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sions  and  lumber  being  supplied,  they 
went  down  the  river,  arriving  at  their 
destination  about  November  i8th,  1788. 
Here  a  block-house  was  soon  erected,  the 
workmen  as  well  as  sentinels  having  their 
arms  within  easy  reach. 

Block-houses — the  settlers'  refuge  in 
time  of  Indian  assault — were  mostly  all 
built  on  a  common  plan  :  Four  log  houses 
built  on  a  square,  enclosing  an  open  area, 
the  intervals  between  the  houses  being 
filled  by  sharply-pointed  stakes  or  logs, 
the  points  uppermost.  The  logs  forming 
the  rafters  for  the  roof  jutted  out  some 
distance,  thus  preventing  the  Indians  from 
climbing  over  them,  and' at  intervals  along 
the  sides  were  port-holes  for  purposes  of 
offence  and  observation.  The  wood  most 
frequently  used  was,  like  the  palmetto  of 
the  South,  impervious  to  rifle-balls,  and  is 
known  West  as  "Buckeye,"  a  word  which 
has  become  the  sobriquet  of  the  state  of 
Ohio. 

This  settlement  at  the  North  Bend  of 
the  Ohio,  was  the  first  between  the  Miami 
rivers,  and  second  north-west  of  the  Ohio 
river. 

Early  in  January,  1789,  Mr.  Israel  Lud- 
.low,  whose  granddaughter  was  the  third 
wife  of  our  late  lamented  Chief  Justice 

house,  around  whose  protecting  cannon  emigrants 
to  the  wilderness  preferred  to  settle.  There  Fort 
Washington  was  afterwards  built,  and  there,  after 
the  treaty  of  Greenville  with  the  Indians  in  1795, 
Captain  Harrison  was  stationed  as  commander  of  a 
garrison.  Meanwhile  Judge  Symmes  had  built  a 
block-house  at  North  Bend,  and  a  commodious 
dwelling,  and  there  the  beautiful  Anna,  then  twenty 
years  of  age,  came  with  the  family,  in  1795. 

That  block-house  was  a  dependency  of  the  fort 
at  Cincinnati,  and  received  the  special  attention  of 
Captain  Harrison,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-two, 
son  of  a  leading  citizen  of  Virginia  who  had  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a  gallant 
young  soldier  much  honored  and  beloved  by  Gene- 
ral Wayne.  He  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  house 
of  Judge  Symmes,  and  his  frequent  visits  became 
more  and  more  pleasing  to  the  gentle  Anna.  The 
young  friends  soon  became  accepted  lovers,  and  the 
judge  gave  his  consent  to  their  marriage.  This  was 
afterwards  withdrawn  when  some  slanderous  re- 
ports against  Captain  Harrison  reached  the  ears  of 
the  father.  The  daughter  had  implicit  confidence 
in  the  honor  of  her  lover,  and  she  resolved  to 
marry  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for 


Chase,  arrived  with  about  twenty  people 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking  river.  Be- 
fore spring  a  town  was  laid  out  there  by 
him,  on  a  purchase  originally  made  by 
Denman,  Patterson  and  Filson,  and  in 
which  purchase  Mr.  Ludlow  became  inter- 
ested after  Filson's  death.  After  a  com- 
posite style  of  nomenclature  adopted  for 
many  of  the  western  towns,  the  proprietors 
of  this  place  christened  it  Losantiville ; 
the  French  "ville,"  or  town;  the  Latin 
"os,"  mouth,  and  "anti,"  before;  with 
L,  the  initial  of  "Licking,"  going  to  form 
the  word.  All  taken  together  signified 
"the  town  before  or  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Licking  river." 

In  the  month  of  February,  1789,  Mr. 
Symmes,  with  a  party  of  settlers,  and  some 
regular  troops  acting  as  an  escort  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Luce,  from  Fort 
Harmer,  left  Limestone,  and  passed  Los- 
antiville to  North  Bend,  some  distance 
further  down  the  river.  At  this  place  the 
ground  was  selected  for  a  large  settlement 
and  work  begun:  but  like  "Eden,"  in 
Dickens' s  "Martin  Chuzzlewhit,"  it  was 
ever  more  a  thing  of  diagram  and  adver- 
tisement than  a  solid  fact,  and  was  soon 
given  up.1  On  its  site  was  the  farm  and 
"Log  Cabin"  of  President  Harrison. 

that  event  Judge  Symmes  rode  to  Cincinnati,  un- 
suspicious of  any  such  doings.  The  judge  was 
offended,  and  did  not  see  his  son-in-law  until  some 
weeks  afterward,  when  he  met  him  at  a  dinner- 
party given  by  General  Wilkinson,  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton. "  Well,  sir,"  said  the  judge  sternly  to  Captain 
Harrison,  "  I  understand  you  have  married  Anna." 
"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  captain.  "How  do  you 
expect  to  support  her  ?  "  inquired  her  father.  "  By 
my  sword  and  my  own  right  arm,"  quickly  an- 
swered the  young  officer.  The  judge  was  pleased 
with  the  spirit  of  the  reply,  and  like  a  sensible 
man,  as  he  was,  he  was  at  once  reconciled  and 
gave  the  young  couple  his  blessing.  He  lived  to 
be  proud  of  that  son-in  law. — [ED.] 

1  The  cause  of  the  choice  of  "  Losantiville,"  on 
the  site  of  Cincinnati,  is  given  by  tradition  as  fol- 
lows: Ensign  Luce  intended  to  make  the  North 
Bend,  where  Symmes  had  projected  a  city,  the 
military  station.  He  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
the  beautiful  young  wife  of  one  of  the  settlers  at 
the  Bend,  and  the  husband,  disliking  their  too 
close  intimacy,  removed  to  Cincinnati,  that  his  wife 
might  be  beyond  the  temptations  of  the  gay  Lo- 
thario. This  movement  instantly  changed  the  mind 
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This  "Log  Cabin"  was,  excepting  the 
small  original  portion  (which  was  built  of 
hewn  logs),  a  frame  building,  two  stories 
in  height. 

Losantiville  was  never  seriously  affected 
by  the  nearness  of  its  petted  rival,  but, 
being  the  most  eligible  landing-place  for 


emigrants,  soon  outgrew  its  infant  state, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Cincinnati,  has 
become  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  West- 
ern cities. 

For  the  facts  in  this  sketch  I  am  in- 
debted to  Hon.  J.  S.  Patterson,  and  Cist's 
"  History  of  Cincinnati." 


MAJOR  JONATHAN  HEART. 


The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  Colonel  Charles  Whit- 
tlesey,  President  of  the  "  Western  Reserve  and 
Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society,"  for  the  fol- 
lowing sketch : — 

THE  surrender  of  Yorktown  allowed 
Washington  to  bring  his  army  back  to  its 
old  cantonments  on  the  Hudson,  with  the 
exception  of  Wayne's  command,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Carolinas,  in  aid  of  Gene- 
ral Greene. 

With  his  headquarters  at  Newburg, 
Washington  spent  the  winter  of  1781-2  in 
consolidating  his  troops,  looking  forward, 
as  he  had  since  1776,  to  a  decisive  move- 
ment against  New  York  city.  He  was 
not  sanguine  of  peace,  but  had  reached  a 
hopeful  period  of  the  war.  Rochambeau 
and  a  French  army  were  resting  on  the 
James  river,  ready  to  act  where  it  was 
most  needed,  North  or  South.  Inefficient 
generals  and  minor  officers  had  been 
quietly  relieved  of  their  commands.  The 
intrigues  of  Gates  and  his  party  had  be- 
come harmless.  There  stood  firmly  around 
him  a  band  of  generals,  such  as  Knox, 
Wayne,  Steuben,  Greene,  Stirling  and  St. 
Clair,  whose  military  experience  was  equal 
to  his  own.  In  their  attachment  to  the 
new  nation  and  to  their  commander,  every 
one  was  reliable  in  any  extremity.  The 

of  Ensign  Luce.  He  resolved  to  build  the  block- 
house on  the  spot  to  which  the  young  settlers  had 
removed.  He  discovered  that  Losantiville  was  a 
much  more  eligible  site  than  North  Bend.  Judge 
Symmes  protested  in  vain.  The  ensign  was  fairly 
captivated  by  the  sparkling  beauty.  "  Thus  we 
see,"  says  Judge  Burnett,  from  whose  "  Notes  " 
these  facts  have  been  gleaned,  "  the  incomparable 
beauty  of  a  Spartan  dame  produced  a  ten-years' 
war  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Troy, 


treason  of  Arnold  and  the  semi-treason  of 
Lee  had  passed  away  without  material  in- 
jury to  the  cause. 

Behind  all  stood  the  people,  as  defiant 
as  at  the  first,  after  having  put  not  less 
than  200,000  men  in  the  field.  These 
three  —  Washington,  the  army,  and  the 
people — constituted  the  State.  Congress 
had  abundance  of  patriotism,  but,  as  a  war- 
power,  was  quite  deficient.  The  States 
formed  an  independent  sovereignty,  but 
with  no  strong  political  head. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  the  war,  when 
battles  were  mostly  of  the  past,  but  liable 
to  be  renewed,  that  Major  Jonathan  Heart 
made  a  Record.  It  is  principally  the 
transcripts  of  orders  issued  during  the  fall 
of  1 782,  showing  the  unremitting  vigilance 
of  Washington,  while  negotiations  were 
in  progress.  Historians  have  touched 
lightly  on  this  period.  This  Record  shows 
that  Washington  and  Rochambeau  were 
always  in  readiness  to  assail  New  York, 
should  Great  Britain  show  signs  of  pre- 
varication. Probably  the  spectacle  of 
their  united  armies  on  the  Hudson  quick- 
ened the  negotiations. 

Major  Heart  was  born  in  Kensington, 
a  Society  of  Farmington,  Connecticut,  in 
1748;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1768;  was  a 

and  the  irresistible  charms  of  another  female  trans- 
ferred the  commercial  emporium  of  Ohio  from  the 
place  where  it  was  commenced  to  the  place  where 
it  now  is.  If  this  captivating  American  Helen 
had  remained  at  the  Bend,  the  block -house  would 
have  been  erected  there;  population,  capital  and 
business  would  have  centred  there;  and  there 
would  have  been  the  Queen  City  of  the  West." — 

[ED.] 
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teacher  in  New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  a 
surveyor.  In  1773  he  returned  to  Farm- 
ington  in  a  prosperous  condition,  where  he 
became  a  merchant.  When  the  country 
was  aroused  in  1775  he  repaired  as  a 
volunteer  to  the  camp  at  Cambridge, 
and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Breed's 
Hill. 

Major  Heart's  career  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution  is  not  well  understood.  On  a 
rank  roll  for  September,  1782,  he  held  the 
place  of  captain  in  the  Connecticut  line ; 
soon  afterward  he  was  appointed  brigade 
quartermaster  of  General  ,  Huntington's 
brigade.  He  evidently  had  access  to  the 
orders  issued  by  Washington,  and  being  a 
ready  penman  and  not  much  pressed  by 
military  duty,  he  made  the  Record  which 
is  here  spoken  of.  It  covers  a  large  part 
of  the  operations  on  the  Hudson,  during 
the  last  year  of  the  war.  „ 

Dr.  Josiah  Heart,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  was  Jonathan's 
brother.  When  the  expedition  of  St. 
Clair  was  organized  in  1791,  it  is  probable 
his  papers  were  intrusted  to  Dr.  Heart,  or 
left  at  Fort  Harmar  with  Mrs.  Heart.  Mr. 
A.  T.  Goodman,  late  Secretary  of  the 
"  Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio 
Historical  Society,"  ascertained  that  they 
were  in  the  possession  of  W.  D.  Emerson, 
Esq.,  of  Marietta,  and  in  1869  they  were 
loaned  to  the  society  by  Mr.  Emerson, 
when  a  copy  was  made.  The  late  Henry 
W.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland,  who  was 
n  native  bf  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
procured  from  Mrs.  Philip  Judd,  of  that 
place,  a  number  of  the  letters  of.  Major 
Heart,  written  from  the  West  between  1786 
and  1790,  of  which  the  Society  has  copies. 

Major  Heart's  advent  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  occurred  as  an  officer  of  the  ist 
battalion,  raised  after  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Josiah  Harmar.  It  was  raised  by  the 
states,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  con- 
federacy. In  1784  he  was  appointed  cap- 
tain of  the  Connecticut  company.  The 
first  five  pages  of  his  journal  in  the  West 
are  gone ;  but  it  shows  that  his  company 
reached  New  Windsor,  their  old  carnp  on 
the  Hudson,  on  its  march  to  Fort  Pitt  (now 


Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania),  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1785.  It  arrived  at  the  Forks 
of  the  Ohio  on  the  nth  of  October,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  on  the  7th 
of  November. 

From  April  2oth  to  August  6th,  1786. 
he  was  in  command  of  Fort  Harmar.  On 
the  7th  of  April,  1787,  he  was  ordered  by 
Colonel  Harmar  to  proceed  with  his  com- 
pany up  the  river  to  Pittsburgh,  and  thence 
up  the  Allegheny  to  French  Creek,  and 
build  a  fort.  The  expedition  arrived 
there  on  the  nth  of  May.  At  Fort  Har- 
mar, Major  Heart  made  a  partial  survey 
and  plan  of  the  ancient  earthworks  at 
Marietta,  with  descriptions,  which  were 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  1788. 

After  completing  "  Fort  Franklin,"  at 
Venango,Jiis  proclivity  for  action  led  him 
to  examine  the  country  claimed  by  his 
native  state,  on  Lake  Erie,  which  bore  the 
name  of  "New  Connecticut."  In  1786 
the  state  offered  these  lands  for  sale.  Gen- 
eral Samuel  H.  Parsons,  with  other  par- 
ties, formed  a  company  for  the  purchase 
of  land  within  this  district — a  project  in 
which  Captain  Heart  was  interested. 

During  the  years  1788-9  he  explored 
and  located  a  tract  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga,  where  the  city  of  Cleveland 
was  established  in  1796. 

The  death  of  General  Parsons  in  No- 
vember, 1788,  and  the  loss  of  his  papers, 
broke  up  the  company.  In  1789  Captain 
Heart  was  sent  down  the  Ohio,  as  far  as 
the  Falls  (now  Louisville),  with  a  military 
expedition.  He  was  in  the  campaign  of 
Colonel  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General 
Harmar  to  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Mau- 
mee,  in  the  fall  of  1790,  and  participated 
in  the  events  of  the  ipth  and  22d  of  Oc- 
tober, at  the  forks  of  the  river,  now  Fort 
Wayne. 

In  all  these  journeys  he  kept  a  diary,  a 
copy  of  which  is  also  in  possession  of  the 
Western  ^Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio  His- 
torical Society.  Among  his  papers  is  a 
plan  of  the  engagements  at  the  Maumee. 
showing  the  movements  of  the  troops,  and 
a  sketch  of  Fort  Washington. 

When  the  2d  regiment  of  United  States 
infantry  was  authorized  in  1791,  preparatory 
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to  St.  Clair's  expedition,  Captain  Heart 
was  prorhoted  to  be  major.  He  com- 
manded the  regulars  in  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  November  4th,  1791,  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Wabash,  now  in  Darke  coun- 
ty, Ohio.  After  the  rout  of  the  troops, 
he  was  ordered  to  protect  the  rear  with  his 
battalion,  a  large  part  of  which  was  sacri- 
ficed, for  the  safety  of  the  army.  In  this 
desperate  attempt  he  fell  and  was  left  on 
the  ground.  It  was  nearly  a  month  before 
n  detachment  was  sent,  under  Ensign  Har- 


rison,1 to  bury  the  remains  of  the  dead. 
Stripped  by  the  savages,  and  decomposed 
by  exposure,  the  bodies  were,  generally, 
past  recognition.  This  accomplished, 
educated,  veteran  officer  was  here  brought 
to  the  level  of  his  men,  counting  no  more 
than  they,  in  the  common  burial  trench. 
He  was  then  only  forty-three  years  of  age, 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  children. 


1  William  Hemy  Harrison,  afterwards  a  major- 
general  in  the  army  and  President  of  the  Republic. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


REV.  CHARLES  WOODMASON. — In  my 
collection  of  Hymn  Books  of  the  last  cen- 
tury I  have  one  of  which  the  following  is 
the  title  :  "An  Abridgement  of  the  New 
Version  of  the  Psalms.  To  which  are 
added,  Select  Hymns  for  each  Sunday  and 
Festival  of  the  Year,  and  on  Solemn  Oc- 
casions. Originally  compiled  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Woodmason,  for  Service  of  his  seve- 
ral Congregations  in  AMERICA,  and  now  re- 
printed for  General  Use.  MDCCLXXX." 
This  volume  was  prepared  for  the  press 
by  using  a  copy  of  an  earlier  collection, 
additions  and  corrections  in  manuscript 
being  scattered  through  it.  The  present 
title-page  was  pasted  down  upon  another, 
which  reads:  "An  Abridgment  of  the 
New  Version  of  the  Psalms.  For  the 
use  of  Charlotte  Street  Chapel.  London, 
printed  for  W.  Faden,  &c.,  1767."  The 
"Preface  to  the  Psalms,"  of  three  pages, 
is  signed  by  that  popular,  but  most 
unfortunate  divine,  Dr.  William  Dodd, 
and  is  dated  "Southampton  Row,  Oct. 
10,  1767.  The  Doctor  was  minister  of 
Charlotte-street  Chapel,  and  the  author  of 
over  fifty  works.  Ten  years  after  writing 
this  preface  he  was  executed  for  forgery. 
Dr.  Dodd  refers  in  the  preface  to  ' '  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Woodmason,"  as  "  a  very 
worthy  clergyman,  who,  with  the  zeal  of 
an  apostle,  has  undertaken  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  some  very  remote  parts  of  AME- 
RICA." He  says  that  Mr.  W.  "  made  the 


present  Abridgement,  *  *  *  which, 
on  his  departure  from  England,  he  left  in 
my  hands  for  publication. 

What  is  known  of  this  "Rev.  Charles 
Woodmason,"  and  his  labors?  In  what 
"very  remote  parts  of  America"  did  he 
preach  the  gospel  ?  Was  this  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Book  reprinted  in  this  country? 
The  title-page  (dated  1780)  of  my  copy 
is  a  rather  rude  specimen  of  such  work, 
and  appears  to  have  been  printed  sepa- 
rately from  the  body  of  the  work.  As  no 
place  of  publication  is  indicated,  nor  any 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  given,  the 
copy  I  have  may  have  been  prepared  for 
an  American  edition.  MARION. 


FIRST  UNITED  STATES  BANK. — The  following 
copy  of  an  autograph  letter  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  "  Bank  of  North  America"  is 
contributed  to  the  RECORD  by  Mr.  M.  Pollock, 
of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Morris  was  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Finance,  or  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, at  that  time.  He  had  submitted  a  plan 
for  a  National  Bank  to  Congress,  twenty-five 
days  before  this  letter  was  written,  and  it  was 
approved.  The  bank  went  into  successful  ope- 
ration in  December  following: — 

Philadelphia,  June  1 1  ///,  1781. 
Sir: 

No  doubt  you  have  seen  in  the  Publick 
Papers  the  Plan  for  Establishing  a  National 
Bank,  the  necessity  of  which  every  body 
sees  that  allow  themselves  the  least  time 
for  reflection  on  the  present  State  of  Pub- 
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lick  Credit.  All  the  Publick  Bodies  in 
America  have  more  or  less,  lost  the  Confi- 
dence of  the  World  as  to  Money  Matters, 
by  trying  Projects  and  applying  expedi- 
ents to  stop  a  Course  of  depreciation 
which  Original  errors  had  fixed  too  deep, 
to  admit  of  any  radical  Cure.  It  is  in 
vain  to  think  of  carrying  on  War  any 
longer  by  means  of  such  depreciating 
Mediums  and  at  the  same  time  an  Effi- 
cient circulation  of  Paper  that  cannot  de- 
preciate is  absolutely  necessary  to  Antici- 
pate the  Revenues  of  America. 

A  National  Bank  is  not  only  the  most 
Certain,  but  will  prove  the  most  usefull  & 
ceconomical  mode  of  doing  so. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  the  first  Essay,  Confined  as  it  is  in 
point  of  Capital,  should  be  brought  into 
Action  with  the  greatest  Expedition.  I 
am  sensible  that  plans  of  Publick  Utility 
however  promising  and  pleasing  they  may 
be  on  their  first  appearance  soon  grow 
languid  unless  it  be  the  particular  business 
of  some  Man  or  set  of  Men  to  urge  them 
forward ;  this  may  be  said  to  be  my  duty 
in  the  present  instance  but  as  I  cannot  be 
everywhere  I  must  Apply  for  support  to 
Gentlemen  of  your  character  and  zeal  for 
the  Service  of  their  Country  requesting 
in  the  most  earnest  manner  that  you  will 
urge  your  Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens  to 
become  proprietors  of  this  Bank  Stock. 
Every  Subscriber  will  find  his  own  interest 
benefitted  in  proportion  to  the  Capital  he 
deposits  and  I  dare  say  few  will  find  the 
other  parts  of  their  Fortunes  to  yield  them 
so  large  or  so  certain  an  Income  as  the 
Stock  they  have  in  the  Bank,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  will  have  the  Satisfaction 
to  be  considered  for  ever,  as  the  promoters 
of  an  institution  that  has  been  found  bene- 
ficial to  other  Countries  and  inevitably 
must  be  so  in  the  highest  degree  to  this. 
An  Institution  that  most  probably  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  United  States,  and 
that  will  probably  become  as  useful  to 
Commerce  &  Agriculture  in  the  days  of 
Peace  as  it  must  to  Government  during 
War.  The  Capital  proposed  is  but  small 
when  the  extent  and  Riches  of  the  United 
States  are  Considered,  but  when  put  in 
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motion,  the  benefits  flowing  from  it  will 
be  so  perceptible  that  all  difficulty  about 
encreasing  the  Capital  or  securing  its 
credit  will  vanish,  and  we  shall  only  have 
to  appeal  to  the  interest  of  Mankind  which 
in  most  cases  will  do  more  than  their 
Patriotism,  But  there  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  many  instances  where  In- 
terest is  sacrificed  to  Patriotism,  and  in 
that  Belief  I  ask  you  to  devote  some  of 
your  time  to  promote  this  infant  Plan 
which  as  it  gathers  Strength  may  in  the 
end  prove  the  means  of  saving  the  Liber- 
ties, Lives  &  Property  of  the  virtraous  part 
of  America.  My  good  opinion  of  you  is 
an  excuse  for  giving  you  this  interuption. 
I  am  Sir 

Your  Obed,  Serv' 

ROBT.  MORRIS. 

P.  S. — I  will  very  soon  do  myself  the 
honour  of  writing  your  Excell7  a  private 
letter  &c,;  in  the  mean  time  my  best 
wishes  attend  you  &  yours. 

His  Excellency 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  Esq., 

Govr  &  Com1"  in  chief,  Massachusets 
Bay. 


CHASTELLUX. — RECORD,  p.  30.  The 
question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  trans- 
lation of  Chastellux's  Voyages  dans  /' Ame- 
rique  is  very  fully  discussed  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
for  1869-70,  p.  5,  by  the  Hon.  J.  Ham- 
mond Trumbull.  It  is  there  attributed  to 
George  Grieve.  S.  A.  G. 

Groton,  Mass. 


HISTORICAL  ITEMS. — I  send  to  the  RE- 
CORD some  items  which  seem  worthy  of 
preservation.  J.  L.  K. 

June  17,  1773.  Guy  Johnson's  house,  at 
Guy  Park,  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning  and 
consumed,  with  valuable  books,  papers, 
drawings,  furniture,  cash,  &c. 

June  29,  1773.  Sir  John  Johnson  mar- 
ried Miss  Polly  Watts,  daughter  of  John 
Watts,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Council.  They 
started  for  Fort  Johnson  a  week  afterward. 

July  22,  1773.  Richard  Montgomery, 
brother  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Coun- 
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tess  of  Ranelagh,  married  to  Miss  Living- 
ston, eldest  daughter  of  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, of  the  Manor. 

Legislature  of  New  York. — The  capture 
of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  in  the 
Hudson  Highlands,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1777,  by  the  British,  caused  the  legislature 
of  the  newly-organized  state  of  New  York 
to  adjourn  from  Kingston  to  Poughkeep- 
sie  the  next  day.  In  the  Senate  Journal  for 
January  5,  1778,  is  the  following  entry  : — 

"About  noon  on  Tuesday,  the  seventh 
day  of  October  last,  news  came  by  express 
of  the  reduction  of  Fort  Montgomery,  in 
the  Highlands,  and  its  dependencies,  by 
the  enemy;  and  although  this  Senate 
thereafter  adjourned  till  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, the  eighth  of  October  last,  yet  so 
many  members  of  the  Honorable  the 
House  of  Assembly  absented  themselves 
on  military  service,  and  for  the  necessary 
care  of  their  families,  in  consequence  of 
that  event,  that  there  were  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  left  at  Kingston  to  form  a 
House  for  business ;  which  rendered  the 
meeeting  of  the  Senate,  according  to  ad- 
journment, useless  ;  and  therefore  the  Se- 
nate ceased,"  &c.,  &c. 


INDEPENDENT  STATE  SOVEREIGNTY. — In 
"  Maury's  Geography  "  are  these  words  : 
' '  Great  Britain  acknowledged  each  one  of 
the  (thirteen)  colonies  to  be  a  free,  SOVE- 
REIGN and  independent  state.1"  Other  au- 
thors, mostly  Southern,  say  substantially 
the  same  thing.  Is  there  any  authority  for 
this  statement  ?  E.  H. 

Hempstead  Institute,  May  16,  1874. 

Answer. — In  Article- 1.  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  made  in  1783,  the  several 
states  composing  the  "United  States  of 
America"  are  enumerated.  The  following 
is  the  clause  :  "His  Britannic  Majesty  ac- 
knowledges the  said  United  States  [here 
mentioning  the  name  of  each]  to  be  free, 
sovereign  and  independent  States;"  that 
is,  collectively.  Every  intelligent  Ameri- 
can knows  that  the  sole  object  in  mention- 
ing the  names  of  the  states  which  com- 
posed the  sovereign  confederation  that 


made  the  treaty  was  to  define  what  Ameri- 
can colonies  or  states  were  included  in  the 
treaty.  The  colony  of  Canada  had  re- 
fused to  join  the  confederation,  and  so  had 
Vermont,  and  they  were  not  included  in 
the  treaty.  At  that  time  the  British  were 
indulging  in  the  hope  of  annexing  Ver- 
mont to  loyal  Canada. 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  documentary 
or  other  contemporary  evidence  to  warrant 
the  assertion  that  "each  one  of  the  colo- 
nies," separately,  was  acknowledged  "to 
be  free,  sovereign  and  independent." 
The  four  American  commissioners  treated 
only  in  the  name  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, the  representative  of  the  states  col- 
lectively as  a  sovereignty,  and  not  in  the 
name  of  either  of  the  respective  states. 
Had  there  been  an  idea  of  separate  state 
sovereignty,  each  state  would  have  sent  its 
own  appointed  commissioner  to  make  the 
treaty. 

BROMFIELD'S  ORGAN. —  In  the  HISTO- 
RICAL RECORD  for  April,  1874,  Professor 
W.  J.  Bruce  gives  a  very  correct  account 
of  the  early  organs  built  and  used  in  this 
country.  He  however  omits  the  organ 
begun  by  Edward  Bromfield,  Jr.,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  noticed  in  the  "  Panaplast,"  vol. 
II.,  page  194.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Prince, 
Minister  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Bos- 
ton, says:  "As  he  [E.  B.]  was  well  skilled 
in  music,  he,  for  exercise  and  recreation, 
with  his  own  hands  has  made  a  most  accu- 
rate organ  with  two  rows  of  keys  and 
many  hundred  pipes,  his  intention  being 
twelve  hundred,  but  died  before  he  com- 
pleted it.  The  workmanship  of  the  keys 
and  pipes  surprisingly  nice,  exceeding 
anything  of  the  kind  that  ever  came  here 
from  England,  which  he  designed,  not 
merely  to  refresh  his  spirits,  but  with  har- 
mony to  mix,  enliven  and  regulate  his 
vocal  and  delightful  songs  to  his  great 
Creator,  Preserver,  Benefactor  and  Re- 
deemer, and  what  is  surprising  was  that 
he  had  but  a  few  times  looked  into  the  in- 
side work  of  two  or  three  organs  which 
came  from  England."  Mr.  Bromfield  was 
bom  in  Boston  in  1723,  and  died  August 
1 8th,  1746.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
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know  whether  this  organ  was  completed  ; 
and  any  other  facts  connected  with  this 
ancient  instrument.  JOHN  I.  YOUNG. 

Neivark,  N.  J. 


CREMATION. — In  answer  to  the  inquiry 
of  "L.,"  in  the  June  number  of  the 
"HISTORICAL  RECORD,"  I  would  refer  to 
Dr.  David  Ramsay's  Life  of  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Martha  Laurens  Ramsay,  a  daughter  of 
Henry  Laurens.  In  a  letter  to  her  hus- 
band, dated  December  lyth,  1792,  she 
writes:  "I  left  Mepkin  at  one  o'clock  on 
Saturday,  as  soon  as  the  body  of  my  dear 
parent  was  decently  laid  out,  and  I  was 
sufficiently  composed  for  travelling.  I 
know,  by  information,  that  the  awful  cere- 
mony was  performed  last  Tuesday." 

To  this  Dr.  Ramsay  attaches  the  follow- 
ing note.  "  This  refers  to  the  burning  of 
the  body  of  Mr.  Henry  Laurens,  which 
his  daughter  well  knew  had  long  been  re- 
solved upon.  She  had  also  resolved  that 
she  would  neither  be  a  witness  of  the 
transaction,  nor  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
place  where  what  she  calls  '  the  awful 
ceremony'  was  to  be  performed;  and 
therefore  came  away  very  soon  after  the 
body  of  her  father  was  decently  laid  out, 
and  before  the  funeral  pile  was  constructed. 
Filial  duty  constrains  the  editor  to  observe 
that  this  transaction  has  been  grossly  mis- 
represented by  American  authors,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better.  The  reve- 
rend biographer  of  Washington  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  mention  that  when  Henry 
Laurens,  president  of  the  first  Congress, 
came  to  die,  he  said,  '  My  flesh  is  too  good 
for  worms;  I  give  it  to  the  flames.'  In 
Kingston's  '  New  American  Biographic 
Dictionary,'  printed  at  Baltimore,  in  1810, 
it  is  asserted  that  '  Henry  Laurens  directed 
his  son  to  burn  his  body  on  the  third  day, 
as  the  sole  condition  of  inheriting  an  es- 
tate of  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling.' 
Both  these  statements  are  incorrect.  There 
was  no  forfeiture,  nor  any  penalty  what- 
ever, annexed  to  the  non-performance  of 
the  will  of  Henry  Laurens,  relative  to  the 
burning  of  his  body.  It  was  simply  en- 
joined as  a  duty.  The  motives  to  his  de- 
termination for  having  his  body  burnt  are 


also  misstated.  Mr.  Laurens  often  spoke  ot 
his  preferring  the  incineration  of  the  dead 
to  their  inhumation.  His  reasons  were, — 
a  belief  that  several  persons  were  buried 
before  they  were  irrecoverably  dead.  This 
opinion  was  perhaps  strongly  impressed  on 
his  mind  from  what  happened  to  his  own 
daughter,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs, 
as  related  in  the  beginning  of  this  work." 

In  a  late  number  of  the  "  New  York 
Observer,"  the  old  story  of  his  son  being 
directed  to  burn  his  body  as  the  sole  con- 
dition of  inheriting  an  estate  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  is  revived,  thus 
falsifying  history.1  S. 

New  York. 

"JOHN  DE  CASTRO;  A  QUAINT  RE- 
CHAUFFE."— This  is  the  title  of  an  amus- 
ing article  in  "  Black  wood's  Magazine  " 
for  January,  1857,  in  which  the  author 
quotes  largely  from  the  pages  of  a  novel 
of  the  last-century  school,  criticising  its 
merits,  and  endeavoring  to  rescue  its 
memory  from  oblivion.  He  describes  it 
as  an  exceedingly  rare  book,  which  a  friend 
of  his  had  searched  many  years  for,  and 
at  last  considered  himself  remarkably  for- 
tunate to  secure.  He  says,  p.  101,  "The 
title-page  we  transcribe,  as  being  a  quaint 
index  to  the  work:  The  History  of  Mr. 
John  De  Castro  and  his  Brother  Bat,  com- 
monly called  Old  Crab.  In  four  volumes. 
The  Merry  matter  written  by  John  Math- 
ers;  the  Grave  by  a  Solid  Gentleman. 
London  :  Printed  for  T.  Egerton,  White- 
hall, 1815.  After  which  the  reader  knows 
as  much  about  the  origin,  authorship  and 
history  of  the  work  as  we  do." 

We  have  before  us  one  volume  of  the 
above  work,  with  the  same  title,  which 
was  published  in  this  country  in  the  same 
year  as  the  English  edition,  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  it  was  published  in  three 
volumes  instead  of  four.  It  bears  on  its. 
title-page,  "  Boston :  Printed  by  Wells 
and  Lilly,  1815." 

Was  the  author  of  this  book  an  Ame- 
rican? W.  J.  P. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


1  The  "  Observer"  has  corrected  its  mistake. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  PAMUNKEY. — (RECORD, 

vol.  Ill,  page  1 6.)  Mr.  Bruce  will  find  in 

Willis's  Current  Notes,"  for  December, 


1852,  an  engraving  of   a  silver  badge  or     size. 


"  Ye  King  of  Pamunkie." 
I  enclose  a  rough   tracing  of   the  en- 
graving, which  is  two-thirds  of  the  actual 


ISAAC  CRAIG. 


medal,  then  in  possession  of  C.  R.  Taylor, 
No.  2  Tavistock  street,  London,  bearing 
the  inscription  :  — 


Allegheny  City,  Pa. 


FULTON'S  ENGINEER.  —  I  have  some- 
where seen  a  statement  that  Fulton's  engi- 
neer on  the  Clermont  was  a  Mr.  Dike,  or 
Dyck.  Can  the  RECORD  give  any  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  ?  A.  D.  K. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Answer. — The  engineer's  name  was  Charles 
Dyck.  Soon  after  his  death  the  Editor  of  the 
RECORD  made  the  following  notes  from  the  lips  of 
the  engineer's  grandson: — 

Charles  Dyck  was  born  September  I4th,  1787, 
in  Gold  street,  New  York.  He  received  a  good 
common  school  education,  and  having  a  natural  in- 
clination for  engineering  he  found  opportunity  to 
gratify  it,  and  as  early  as  1807  was  engaged  by 
Robert  Fulton  to  assist  in  putting  up  the  machi- 
nery on  board  the  steamer  Clermont.  At  one  time 
Mr.  Fulton  became  quite  discouraged  in  not  get- 
ting the  machinery  to  work  to  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion. Mr.  Dyck,  feeling  confident  that  it  could  be 
done,  made  the  remark :  "  If  it  could  be  made  to 
work  five  minutes,  it  could  be  made  to  go  for  any 
length  of  time."  In  a  short  time  they  succeeded, 
•and  the  day  being  appointed  to  start,  a  number  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  departure.  When  off  the 
Battery  it  stopped,  and  many  on  shore  laughed  and 
sneered,  and  prophesied  that  Fulton  could  never 
propel  a  boat  against  wind  and  tide.  At  length 
they  succeeded  in  getting  the  machinery  to  work, 
and  proceeded  on  their  trip  to  Albany. 

Some  difficulty  having  arisen  between  Mr.  Ful- 
ton and  the  chief  engineer,  he  was  discharged,  and 
Mr.  Dyck  was  promoted  on  the  return  trip  in  his 
place.  While  at  Albany,  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Dyck 


said,  came  on  board  and  engaged  passage  for  New 
York.  Mr.  Fulton,  on  receiving  the  money,  shed 
tears,  remarking  that  it  was  the  first  that  he  had 
received  for  all  his  labor.  In  1813  Mr.  Dyck  was 
engineer  on  the  Car  of  Neptune,  from  New  York 
to  Albany,  also  on  the  Fire  fly  from  New  York  to 
Poughkeepsie.  He  was  on  the  first  steamer  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers ;  also  on  the  first  steam- 
boat on  the  Fulton  ferry  line,  and  from  New  York 
to  New  Brunswick  on  the  Philadelphia  line  with 
Captain  Vanderbilt. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  was 
afflicted  with  rheumatism  and  unable  to  attend  to 
any  business,  and  five  years  before  his  death  he  be- 
came blind.  Mr.  Dyck  died  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1871. 


FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION  OF  MILTON'S 
POEMS. — I  have  a  copy  of  the  "Poetical 
Works  of  John  Milton,"  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  published  in  Philadelphia,  by 
Robert  Bell,  in  1777.  A  Life  of  Milton, 
by  Thomas  Newton,  D.  D.,  is  included, 
and  the  work  is  embellished  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  poet,  engraved  by  Norman,  in 
a  style  which-  indicates  the  low  condition 
of  art  in  this  country  at  that  period. 

Can  any  reader  of  the  RECORD  inform 
me  whether  any  earlier  American  edition 
of  Milton  is  known;  and  if  so,  what  it  is? 

C.  H.  B. 

Exeter,  N.  H.,  May  26,  1874. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Record: — About 
the  year  1840  there  were  divers  paragraphs 
circulating  in  the  newspapers  respecting 
the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  whether  all  of  them  left  de- 
scendants, and  similar  questions.  Some 
one  made  a  communication  to  the  "  Phila- 
delphia Gazette,"  in  which  it  was  quite 
confidently  asserted  that  only  two  of  the 
sons  of  the  signers  were  at  that  time  (1840) 
living.  This  statement  having  come  under 
the  eye  of  a  descendant  of  one  of  them, 
he  published  a  correction  in  the  very  meri- 
torious and  expressive  lines  which  follow, 
and  which  I  send  you,  hoping  you  or  some 
one  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to 
give  the  name  of  their  author : — 

THE  DEAD  ALIVE. 
What,  Mr.  Editor,  got  in  your  head, 
So  to  confound  the  quick  and  dead, 
And  kill  off,  of  "  The  Signers"  true, 
Each  son  they  left,  excepting  "  Two' 
To  wit,  "  North  Bend,"  and  Johnny  Q. 
Murder  by  wholesale  !  /can  tell 
At  least  a  dozen — 'live  and  well, 
"  Besides  the  rest,"  I  could  set  down, 
If  old  Aunt  Smith  were  now  in  town. 
ELBRIDGE  GERRY,  he  left  one, 
And  so  did  FRANCIS  HOPKINSON  ; 
MORRIS  left  two,  and  RUSH  left  _/<?#;'/ 
CLYMER  and  WILSON,  each,  one  more. 
McKEAN  and  PACA,  each  a  son, 
And  WALTON,  LEE,  and  MIDDLETON- 
"  Alive  and  kicking" — every  one. 
Theseyf/fo'w  killed  off — what  a  pity! 
Eight  murdered  in  this  very  city ! 
Yes,  fifteen  graves  untimely  filled ! 
But  I  for  one,  will  not  "stay  killed." 
If  to  such  wrong  I  said  not  nay, 
I'd  be  but  a  poor  son  of  a — 

SIGNER. 
Boston,  May,  1874.  S.  G.  D. 

MATHEW  CAREY'S  AMERICAN  MUSEUM. 
— In  the  May  number  of  the  RECORD  is  a 
note  upon  the  old  Magazine  of  the  above 
title.  I  am  always  glad  to  see  similar 
notices  of  old  American  literary  works. 
A  history  of  Carey's  Museum,  in  its  rise, 
progress  and  termination  would  be  of 
much  interest,  and  one  would  find  ample 
materials  in  the  work  itself. 

This  note  is  to  make  a  correction  in  a 
part  of  Mr.  D.'s  communication.  The 
work  is  complete  in  twelve  volumes.  There 
never  was  a  thirteenth  volume,  although 


Mr.  Carey  commenced  another  work,  six 
years  after  the  Museum  was  discontinued, 
which  was  printed  at  Lancaster,  by  W.  & 
R.  Dickson,  dated  (on  the  title-page)  June 
2oth,  1799.  He  called  it  "The  American 
Museum ;  or,  Annual  Register  of  Fugitive 
Pieces,  Ancient  and  Modern.  For  the 
year  1798."  It  was  not  a  Monthly  but 
an  Annual  Register,  and  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  English  Annual 
Register.  The  preface  is  dated  like  the 
title-page, — June  2oth,  1799,  and  closes 
thus:  "  If  this  coup  d'essai  be  favourably 
received,  I  shall  publish  a  continuation  of 
it  yearly."  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
continuation.  He  probably  kept  "Ameri- 
can Museum"  in  the  title  of  this  new 
coup  d1  essai  in  hopes  it  would  attract  the 
old  subscribers  to  the  Museum. 

When  the  twelfth  volume  was  closed  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  preface  that  it 
was  to  be  discontinued,  while  the  last  line 
of  the  last  page  is  "  End  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum."  In  the  preface  he  says: 
"This  work  would  have  long  since  in- 
creased the  already  too  great  number  of 
shipwrecked  American  Magazines,1  but  for 
the  support  of  those  subscribers  who  had 
punctually  complied  with  its  terms  of  pub- 
lication ;  while  he  had  more  than  once 
nearly  determined  to  relinquish  it,  owing 
to  the  large  delinquencies." 

For  several  years  the  work  appears  to 
have  %een  pretty  well  patronized,  and 
among  the  contributors  to  it  were  many  of 
the  best  writers  in  the  country.  Among 
them  were  Noah  Webster,  Trumbull,  Bar- 
low, Dwight,  Freneau,  &c.,  &c.  Several 
works  which  have  become  celebrated,  were 
first  published  in  the  Museum. 

The  proprietor  commenced  printing  the 
names  of  his  patrons  in  the  second  volume, 


1  A  beautifully  printed  Magazine,  called  "  The 
Columbian  Magazine;  or,  Monthly  Miscellany," 
had  been  started  in  Philadelphia,  four  months  be- 
fore the  Museum.  It  was  splendidly  illustrated 
with  copperplates.  The  first  number  opened  with 
an  elaborate  portrait  of  MAJOR-GENERAL  GREENE, 
engraved  by  TRENCHARD.  It  was  among  the 
shipwrecked  when  Mr.  Carey  wrote  the  above.  A 
very  fine  American  Magazine  had  been  started  by 
SAMUEL  LOUDON,  in  New  York,  in  1788.  It  was 
also  among  the  wrecked. 
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placing  them  at  the  beginning.  He  con- 
tinued this  practice  to  the  seventh  volume. 
There  were  about  600  names  in  the  first 
issue;  in  the  third,  626;  in  the  fourth, 
978;  in  the  fifth,  1190;  in  the  sixth, 
1479.  In  subsequent  volumes  no  names 
of  subscribers  appear.  Most  of  the  great 
names  in  the  country  are  to  be  found  in 
these  lists  of  subscribers.  They  com- 
mence with  Washington,  Franklin  and 
Edmund  Randolph.  The  entire  lists  are 
of  great  interest,  but  a  selection  from 
them  cannot  be  made  without  injustice  to 
those  omitted.  In  the  sixth  volume  they 
occupy  seventeen  double  column  pages. 

From  the  extensive  business  in  which 
Mr.  Carey  was  engaged,  he  probably  was 
unable  to  pay  the  attention  to  the  Museum 
that  it  required,  and  hence  a  falling  off  of 
patronage  was  a  necessary  consequence. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
labors  of  Mathew  Carey  ;  always  with  a 
vast  amount  of  work  on  his  hands,  besides 
his  Porcupine  and  Rush-light  wars.  How- 
ever, as  he  has  told  his  own  story,  which 
those  interested  may  read  in  his  own  auto- 
graph in  Buckingham's  New  England  Mag- 
azine, which  is  accompanied  with  a  good 
engraving,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that 
work.  S.  G.  D. 


WILT  JAM  PEARTREE  SMITH. — In  the  ar- 
ticle on  John  Morin  Scott,  in  th£  May 
number  of  the  RECORD,  the  author  has 
mistaken  William  Smith,  the  historian,  for 
his  relative,  William  Peartree  Smith. 

The  former  was  a  Tory,  and  on  that  ac- 
count went  to  England,  where  he  was 
appointed  judge  or  chief-justice  in  Canada. 

William  Peartree  Smith  was  an  ardent 
patriot,  entering  warmly  into  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  in  1723;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1742  ;  studied  law,  but  did  not 
practise  his  profession.  He  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Governor  William  Living- 
ston, of  New  Jersey,  and  they  were  the 
main  support  of  the  "Whig."  Mr.  Smith 
was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  New  York 
Society  Library,  elected  in  1755,  the  year 
following  its  establishment ;  he  was  also 


one  of  the  early  trustees  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege. He  removed  from  New  York  to 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  a  few  years 
before  the  Revolution,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  first  Provincial  Convention 
of  New  Jersey,  which  met  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  1774,  to  choose  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress  to  meet  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence.  As  such 
he  called  the  second  Convention,  which 
met  at  Trenton  in  1775,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  which  took  the  control  of 
the  State  out  of  Governor  Franklin's 
hands. 

William  Peartree  Smith  was  a  gentleman 
of  property,  which  he  freely  loaned  to  the 
government,  and  lost  largely  by  the  de- 
preciation of  the  currency.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Captain  William  Bry- 
ant ;  and  his  only  daughter  Catharine  was 
the  wife  of  Elias  Boudinot,  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Smith  died  in  1801,  and  was 
buried  at  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

EDWARD  J.  C.  ATTERBURY. 

Trenton,  JV.  J. 


MATHEW  CAREY,  (vol.  III.,  p.  126). — 
In  a  foot-note  at  the  page  referred  to  it  is 
stated  that  "  to  his  constant  and  untiring 
aid,  Bishop  White  was  much  indebted  for 
the  founding  of  the  first  American  Sunday- 
school  Society  in  1796." 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  Francis  Bailey 's 
certificate  of  membership,  which  shows 
that  the  Sunday-school  Society  was  estab- 
lished at  an  earlier  date  than  1796.  It 
reads  as  follows  : — 

Philadelphia,  April  6 ,  1791. 
Francis  Bailey  having  Subscribed  the 
Constitution  of  the  |  Society  for  the  In- 
stitution and  Support  of  First  Day  or 
Sunday  Schools  in  the  City  |  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Districts  of  Southwark  and 
Northern  Liberties,  |  and  paid  into  the 
hands  of  their  Treasurer  the  sum  of  ONE 
DOLLAR,  is  entitled  |  to  membership  in 
the  said  Society  during  his  annual  contri 
bution  of  said  sum.  | 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Society, 

WM:  WHITE,  President. 
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In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  is  written 
"1793,  Ap1  19,  Paid  75.  6d."  The  certi- 
ficate is  from  an  engraved  plate,  with 
blanks  left  for  name.  The  text  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wreath  in  a  square  form, 
9  X  4/^2  inches.  At  the  top  is  a  picture 
of  an  open  book,  held  upright  by  two 
naked  boys,  one  at  each  side.  In  their 
outer  hands  they  hold  a  label  which  floats 
above  their  heads  with  these  words : — 
"God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  On  the 
left-hand  page  of  the  open  book  are  these 
words  : — "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it;"  and  on  the  opposite, 
these  words : — "It  is  lawful  to  do  well  on 
the  Sabbath  days." 


Francis  Bailey  was  the  grandfather  of 
my  children,  who  hold  the  above  certifi- 
cate from  his  elder  daughters,  one  of  whom 
is  still  with  us.  JOHN  ST.  JAMES. 

Urbana,  Ohio,  May  i,  1874. 


Can  any  reader  of  the  RECORD  give  the 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  Sun- 
day school  in  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States?  and  the  date  of  or- 
ganization of  the  Sunday-school  Society 
above  mentioned  ?  The  first  Sunday 
school  of  Robert  Raikes,  in  England,  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  system,  was  opened 
in  1781. 


A  UTO  GRAPH  LE  TTERS. 


[MESHECK  WEARE.*] 

(From  the  collection  of  Dr.  J.  S.  H.  Fogg.) 

Exeter,  Feby.  8,  1776. 
Dear  Sir : 

Your  favours  of  the  9th  and  2oth  uP,  we 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  and  are  heartily 
sorry  for  the  loss  at  Quebec — especially  of 
General  Montgomery.  But  previous  to 
the  receipt  of  any  Letter  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  at  the  Request  of  his  Excelly 
General  Washington,  we  had  given  Orders 
to  Raise  a  Regiment  in  the  upper  part  of 
our  Colony,  which  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  some  part  of  them  already 
marched  off,  who  are  under  the  Com- 
mand of  Coll0  Beedel.2 

We  differed  a  little  in  our  encourage- 
ment to  the  Soldiers,  which  was  to  have 
been  two  months  advanced  pay.  But 
since  the  Receipt  of  a  Letter  from  your 
President,  we  have  followed  his  Directions 
and  given  40^  Bounty  and  one  months  pay 
advanced  agreeable  to  the  Resolves  of 
Congress. 

Nothing   has   been    wanting   in    us,  in 

1  For  a  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Weare,  and  a  fac 
simile  of  his  signature,  see  RECORD,  vol.  ii.,  page 
177. 


having  said  Regiment  Raised,  and  in  for- 
warding the  same — who,  we  hope  may  ar- 
rive in  time,  and  that  all  Canada  may  fall 
into  our  hands,  without  which  we  are  to 
expect  every  difficulty  on  the  frontiers, 
and  ours  in  Particular,  which  convinces  us 
that  no  cost  ought  to  be  spared  to  secure 
the  same. 

Your  hint  was  hardly  in  season,  to  put 
us  in  mind  of  chusing  another  delegate  to 
attend  the  Congress,  as  that  business  was 
done  before  your  favour  came  to  hand. 
We  concluded  it  was  necessary,  especially 
as  we  found  one  of  ours  was  for  some  time 
out  of  the  way,  and  will  necessarily  be  de- 
tained here. 

Our  Colony's  Poverty  you  are  Perfectly 
acquainted  with,  therefore  its  needless  to 
inform  you  that  was  the  Reason  which 
confined  us  to  the  choice  of  one  only  by 
whom  you  will  Receive  this — and  pray 
you  would  assist  him  in  getting  a  credit 
for  as  much  money  of  the  Congress  as  will 
Procure  iooo  Barrels  of  Flour — and  have 
the  same  shipped  to  this  Port  as  soon  as 
may  be. 

2  Colonel  Timothy  Bedel,  a  meritorious  and  use- 
ful officer,  who  did  excellent  service  in  the  old 
war  for  independence,  in  the  Northern  Department. 
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We  are  convinced  its  the  hardest  of 
Labour  to  be  confined  so  much  as  you 
are.  But  if  your  health  should  not  be 
impaired  thereby,  you  will  still  Persevere 
in  the  arduous  Task,  and  in  the  end  Re- 
ceive the  Plaudits  of  your  countrymen  for 
your  good  services.1 

The  money  you  mentioned  to  be  or- 
dered to  be  sent  to  us  by  the  Congress  for 
the  use  of  the  Northern  Army,  we  have 
not  as  yet  received,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  Remind  you  it  is  much  less  than  what 
we  have  advanced  them. 

We  are  preparing  our  accounts  of  ex- 
penses as  well  Provincial  as  Continental, 
and  when  completed  shall  be  forwarded, 
which  we  hope  wont  be  long  first.  As  to 
other  Public  matters,  they  stand  with  us 
much  as  per  our  last — only  that  we  are 
convinced  that  it  wont  be  above  one 
month  before  we  shall  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  Raising  a  number  of  men  for  the 
Defence  of  our  Metropolis — at  least  one 
Battalion — and  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
petition  the  Congress  to  fix  them  as  Con- 
tinental, which  we  are  very  desirous  of 

1  Josiah  Bartlett,  to  whom  this  letter  was  ad- 
dressed, was  then  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  The  following  memorandum  concern- 
ing the  New  Hampshire  delegates  in  that  body,  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  has  been  kindly 
communicated  to  the  RECORD,  by  Dr.  Fogg : 

"July  1774.  Major  John  Sullivan  and  Col. 
Nathe.  Folsom  appointed  by  New  Hampshire  to 
meet  in  Congress  in  September  following. 

"  Major  Sullivan  and  John  Langdon  to  meet  in 
May  1775.  On  Major  Sullivan's  being  appointed 
in  July  1775,  to  the  Rank  of  Brigadier-General, 
J.  Bartlett  appointed  in  his  place,  and  he  and  J. 
Langdon  met  in  Congress  Sept.  1775.  Latter  end 
of  December  J.  Langdon  went  home,  and  Bartlett 
tarried  alone  till  last  of  February  1776,  then  joined 
by  Mr.  Whipple,  March  18,  Bartlett  went  home 
and  returned  to  Congress  again  May  17,  which 
time  Whipple  was  there  alone.  August  12,  Whip- 
pie  returned  home  and  the  latter  end  of  October  he 
came  back  to  Congress,  and  Col.  Thornton  with 
him  and  Bartlett  returned  home.  April  1777,  Col. 
Thornton  returned  home  and  George  Frost,  Esq., 
took  his  place  at  Congress.  Soon  after  June  Mr. 
Whipple  came  home  and  Genl.  Folsom  soon  after 
joined  Congress.  September,  Mr.  Frost  came 
home  and  returned  about  December  to  Congress. 
April  1778,  Folsom  and  Frost  both  returned  home, 
and  May  5,  J.  Bartlett  and  J.  Wentworth.set  out 


having  Granted,  and  ask  your  Interest  in 
getting  the  same  accomplished. 

We  likewise  acknowledge  the  Receipt 
of  Common  Sense,2  for  which  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you. 

We  cannot  find  by  the  Records  that 
there  has  been  any  Petitions  forwarded  to 
Great  Britain  since  the  commencement  of 
these  Times. 

By  order  of  the  Committee 

I  am  sir,  Your  m*  humble  servant, 
MESHECK  WEARE. 
The  Hon1  JOSIAH  BARTLETT,  Esq. 


[CHARLES  SCOTT.  3] 

(From  the  collection  of  Mr.  L.  J.  Cist,  of  Cincin- 
nati.) 

Frankfort j  ioth  August,  1812. 

Dear  Sir  : 

Give  me  leave  to  say  that  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  know  that  you  will  be  my  suc- 
cessor, and  as  I  am  very  anxious  to  be  at 
home  where  I  have  not  been  since  last 
November  pardon  me,  my  Dear  Sir,  for 

for  Congress.  Nov.  3,  1778,  Bartlett  set  out  for 
home,  arrived  the  16.  Genl.  Whipple  and  Mr. 
Frost  succeeded  them  who  tarried  over  the  winter. 
March  1779,  Bartlett  and  Wentworth  resigned 
and  Col.  Peabody  and  Woodbury  Langdon  ap- 
pointed in  their  stead." 

2  A    series   of   political   pamphlets    written    by 
Thomas  Paine,  under  that  title. 

3  Charles    Scott  was   a    native    of    Cumberland 
county,  Virginia,  where  he  was  born  in  1733.     He 
was  in  the  Provincial  army  as  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  at  the  battle  of  the   Monongahela,  where 
Braddock  was  defeated  in  July,  1755.     He  entered 
the  army  of  the  Revolution,  with  a  company  of  his 
own  raising,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1776  he  was  commissioned  a  colonel. 
Because  of  his  gallant  services  at  Trenton  in  De- 
cember, he  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  and  he 
served  the  cause  with  great  zeal  until  1780,  when 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Charleston  and  was  not 
exchanged  until  the  close  of  the  war.     After  the 
peace  he  settled  in  Woodford  county,  Kentucky, 
and  served  with  St.  Clair  as  brigadier-general  of 
levies,  in  1791.     He  was  one  of  Wayne's  best  lieu- 
tenants in  his  war  with  the  Indians;  and  in   1808 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  Kentucky,  in  which 
office  he  remained  until  1812,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Isaac  Shelby.    The  change  in  his  official 
relations  is  the  subject  of  the  above  letter. — [ED.] 
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reminding  you  that  my  term  expires  the 
25th  Inst,  when  I  hope  it  will  be  conve- 
nient for  you  to  receive  the  Keys  of  the 
Government.1 
*         *         #####* 

Col.  Harrison  has  orders  to  call  for 
the  whole  of  our  quota  of  the  100,000 
militia.  He  has  been  hear  and  is  now  at 
Lexington,  making  arrangements  with 
Gen.  Winchester.2  He  will  be  hear  again 
this  evening. 

I  wish  you  could  be  with  us. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  Sincear  friend 
and  humble  Serv't, 


Col.  ISAAC  SHELBY, 
Near  Danville. 


1  This  is  a  truly  charming  illustration  of  the 
patriarchal  innocence  and  simplicity  of  our  worthy 
ancestors.   Fancy  the  governor  of  a  state  now-a-days 
thus  addressing  his  successor — Governor  Hoffman, 
of  New  York,  for  instance,  writing  to  General  Dix 
• — to  remind  him  that  in  two  weeks  his  gubernato- 
rial term  would  expire,  and  desiring  him  not  to  for- 
get to  come  up  to  Albany  at  the  proper  time  to  be 
inaugurated  !— [L.  J.  C.] 

2  General  William    Henry  Harrison,  afterward 
President  of  the  Republic.     At  that  time  he  was 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  and  had  been 
appointed  commander  of  the  militia  of  the  North- 
western Army.     His  victory  at  Tippecanoe  in  No- 
vember, 1811.  had  given  him  much  favor.    General 
James  Winchester  was  a  Marylander,  who  was  born 
in  1756.    He  had  performed  military  service  in  the 
Revolution,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
in  the  spring  of  1812,  when  war  with  Great  Britain 
was  under  consideration.     He  commanded  a  de- 
tachment of  the  North-western  Army,  and  was  de- 
feated by  the  British  and  Indians  at  Frenchtown 
(now  Monroe,  Michigan),  on  the  river  Raisin,  in 
January  1813.     General  Winchester  left  the  army 
in  March,    1815,   and  died    in  Tennessee   in   the 
summer  of  1826. — [Eo.] 

3  Thomas  Gage  was  a  native  of  England,  where 
he  was  born  about  the  year  1720.     He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Gage.    He  entered 
the   British   army  while  yet  a  youth,  and  in  1750 
became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  44th  foot  regi- 
ment.    He  led  the  advance  and  was  wounded  in 
the  battle  on  the  Monongahela,  under  Braddock, 


[THOMAS  GAGE.S] 

(From  the  collection  of  Dr.  Fogg,  of  Boston.) 

New  York,  Sept.  28,  1765. 

Dear  Sir  : 

As  the  Government  of  Berwick  will 
keep  you  in  England,  and  on  that  Account 
more  agreeable  to  you,  than  that  of  New 
York,  I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  you  on 
His  Majesty's  appointing  you  to  succeed 
the  late  General  Guise.  Though  I  can 
assure  you  it  is  a  great  Disappointment  to 
the  People  in  general  of  this  Province, 
who  testify  their  Regret  in  losing  you. 
The  sooner  Sr  Henry  Moore  arrives  the 
better,  tho'  he  will  find  his  hands  full,  and 
will  enter  upon  Government  in  most 
troublesome  and  boisterous  times.4 

The  Provinces  never  declared  their  sen- 
timents of  Independency  so  openly  before, 
and  they  state  their  Grievances  (if  in  reality 
they  have  any)  in  such  a  way  that  I  do 
not  see  how  it  will  be  possible  to  relieve 
them.  They  push  matters  so  closely  to 
the  Point,  that  the  subject  seems  to  be, 
whether  they  are  Independant  States,  or 
Colonys  dependant  on  Great  Britain.5 

the  same  summer.  Late  in  1758,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Peter  Kemble,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  New  Jersey.  Active  in  the  campaign  against 
Canada,  he  was  made  a  major-general  in  1761,  and 
in  1763  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  British 
troops  in  America.  In  1770  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant-general,  and  in  1774  succeeded  Hutchin- 
son  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  movements  there  which  culminated  in 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in  1775,  when  he  was 
superseded.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  died  there  in  1787.  The 
letter  of  which  a  copy  is  here  given  was  written  to 
General  Robert  Monckton,  under  whom  Gage  had 
served  in  America.  Monckton  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Berwick-on-the-Tweed,  a  for- 
tified seaport  town  in  Northumberland  county. — 

[ED.] 

4  This  was  the  period  of  the  great  Stamp-Act 
excitement  in  America,  and  about  a  month  before 
the  lime  appointed  for  that  Act  to  go  into  operation. 
Sir  Henry  Moore  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  New  York  in  January,  1764,  but  did 
not  arrive  until  November,  1765.     Meanwhile  the 
government  was   administered  by  the   lieutenant- 
governor,  Cadwallader  Golden. — [ED.] 

5  The  proceedings  of  the  convention  known  as 
the  Stamp- Act  Congress,  which  assembled  in  New 
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Sir  Henry  Seaton  is  arrived,  as  is  also 
Lieut.  Lyons ;  and  you  may  be  assured,  Sir, 
that  I  shall  always  receive  very  great 
pleasure  in  seeing  any  Person  recommended 
by  you,  as  far  as  I  have  power. 

Capt.  Sheriffe  certainly  merits  the  Char- 
acter you  are  pleased  to  give  of  him.  He 
is  very  obliging  and  assiduous. 

I  hope  you  have  perfectly  recovered  of 
your  late  Indisposition,  and  that  you  will 
enjoy  a  Series  of  Health. 

I  am,  with  very  great  regard, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 


[CHARLES  LEE.1] 

(From  the  collection  of  Dr.  Fogg,  of  Boston.) 
New  Haven,  January  ye  17,  1776. 
Gentlemen : 

I  am  extremely  happy  and  very  much 
flattered  with  your  Zeal  and  alacrity  in 

York  a  few  days  after  the  above  letter  was  written, 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  newspapers,  the  pulpit, 
and  debates  in  Assemblies,  certainly  suggested  the 
question  whether  the  Americans  were  independent 
of  Great  Britain,  or  not. — [ED.] 

1  General  Charles  Lee,  well  known  to  all 
students  of  American  history,  who  was  born  in 
Cheshire,  England,  in  1731.  He  had  served  under 
Braddock  and  others  in  the  British  army  in  Ame- 
rica. He  came  to  New  York  from  England  in 
1773,  encouraged  the  Americans  to  resist  the 
British  ministry  in  their  efforts  to  enslave  the  colo- 
nies, and  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  a  con- 
tinental army  was  organized,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  first  four  major-generals  to  assist  Washington. 
At  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  General  Lee 
was  in  Connecticut,  embodying  volunteers.  Wash- 
ington had  been  informed  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
had  sailed  from  Boston  on  a  secret  expedition,  and 
he  supposed  New  York  to  be  his  destination.  At 
the  same  time  Lee,  then  in  Connecticut,  heard  of 
the  expedition,  and  he  wrote  to  Washington,  at  the 


the  cause  of  your  country,  and  readiness 
in  putting  yourselves  under  my  command. 

As  to  the  choice  of  your  officers  it  is 
left  to  your  discretion.  I  hope  and  dare 
say  you  will  make  a  proper  choice. 

You  will  oblige  me  in  marching  on 
Friday  or  Saturday  morning  for  Fairfield, 
the  place  of  our  general  Rendezvous,  where 
I  will  arrange  you  into  Battalions  in  a 
manner  the  most  simple,  and  according  to 
my  idea,  the  best  calculated  for  real  ser- 


vice. 


I  am, 

Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 


To  the  parish  of 

New  Cheshire. 


[WILLIAM  HEATH.2] 

(From  the  collection  of  Mr.  L.  J.  Cist,  of  Cincin- 
nati.) 

Highlands,  July  2\st  1782. 

Dear  Sir : 

Your  favor  of  the  2oth  is  handed  to  me. 
If  the  young  lady  you  mention  has  per- 
mission from  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  even  from  the  Gov- 

beginning  of  January,  asking  his  permission  to  em- 
body the  volunteers  in  that  colony,  and  march  with 
them  to  New  York.  That  permission  was  readily 
granted,  and,  as  appears  by  the  above  letter,  Fair- 
field  was  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  Governor 
Trumbull  lent  his  efficient  aid  in  this  service;  and 
within  a  fortnight  after  this  letter  was  written,  Lee 
was  on  his  way  to  New  York  with  twelve  hundred 
men,  having  the  bold  Captain  Isaac  Sears  as  his 
adjutant-general.  The  Tories  fled  before  his  march, 
and  the  then  lukewarm  Committee  of  Safety  in 
New  York  protested  against  the  entrance  of  Lee. 
He  disregarded  this  protest  and  the  threats  of 
British  officials,  and  encamped  his  troops  in  "  The 
Fields,"  now  the  City  Hall  Park.— [Eo.] 

2  William  Heath  was  a  very  useful  and  meri- 
torious officer  during  the  old  war  for  Independence. 
He  was  a  native  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Provincial  Army  in 
1775.  The  Continental  Congress  gave  him  the 
same  commission  in  their  army  ;  and  in  the  summer 
of  1776  he  was  commissioned  a  Major-general. 
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ernor,  to  go  into  New  York,  you  will  please 
to  grant  her  a  Flag.  I  believe  the  stand- 
ing order  given  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  the  Commanding  Officer  at 
Dobbs's  ferry  points  out  that  where  persons 
come  with  permission  from  the  Governor 
of  a  State  to  go  in,  the  Commanding  Offi- 
cer is  to  grant  a  Flag,  without  sending 
up  for  further  directions.  You  will  be 
governed  entirely  by  those  instructions. 
If,  in  any  instance,  you  are  in  doubt, 
upon  application,  you  shall  have  an  imme- 
diate explanation. 

I  thank  you  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Fleet  at  the  Hook.  Please 
endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
a  fleet  of  Victuallers,  or  that  they  have 
brought  recruits  or  troops,  and  let  me 
know  as  soon  as  you  obtain  information. 

We  have  no  news  in  this  Quarter. 
I  am  with  great  regard, 

Dear  Sir,  Your  obed't  Serv't, 


MAJOR  THROOP. 


He  served  chiefly  in  the  Eastern  Department  and 
on  the  Hudson  river  border,  in  New  York.  From 
1779,  the  principal  theatre  of  his  military  life  was 
near  or  among  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  op- 
posite West  Point.  At  the  time  this  letter  was 
written,  the  war  for  independence  had  almost 
ceased,  for  in  the  spring  of  1782,  the  British  Par- 
liament had  resolved  on  peace,  and  commissioners 
had  been  appointed  to  treat  for  that  end.  Only 
thirty  seven  days  after  this  letter  was  written,  the 
last  battle  or  skirmish  of  the  war  was  fought  on  the 
Combahee,  in  South  Carolina,  when  the  brave  Colo- 
onel  Laurens  fell;  and  in  November  following, 
preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  agreed  to. 
The  British  fleet  alluded  to,  was  a  "victualling 
fleet,"  with  supplies  for  the  army  in  New  York. 

[ED.] 

1  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  the  general  who  was  killed 
on  Breed's  Hill  in  the  action  known  as  the  battle 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  on  the  1 7th  of  June  1775.  Dr. 
Warren  was  one  of  the  most  vigilant  and  energetic 
of  the  Massachusetts  patriots.  It  will  be  perceived 


[JOSEPH  WARREN.1] 
(From  the  collection  of  Dr.  Fogg,  of  Boston.) 

Boston,  January  i^th  1775. 

Dear  Sir : 

I  hope  your  Health  is  by  this  Time  per- 
fectly recovered.  Mr.  Gridley  (as  an 
engineer),  is  (I  apprehend)  much  wanted.3 
We  have  an  opportunity  of  obliging  him 
which  will,  I  believe,  secure  him  to  us  in 
Case  of  Necessity.  The  Furnace  owned 
by  him  and  Mr.  Quincy  is  held  as  security 
for  ,£250  of  money.  Mr.  Pitts  has  this 
money  and  is  willing  to  lend  it  if  the  Se- 
curity is  good.  He  confides  in  Yr  Judg- 
ment, begs  you  would  visit  the  Furnace, 
know  what  it  is  worth  as  it  now  Stands 
and  what  the  place  would  be  worth  if  Fire 
should  destroy  the  Buildings.  If  you  can 
settle  this  matter  I  think  you  will  do  the 
cause  an  essential  service. 

I  need  not  urge  you  to  undertake  this 
Affair,  Your  Zeal  in  the  cause  of  Your 
Country  is  a  sufficient  stimulus. 

I  am  Sir,  Your  most  obed* 
Serv* 


MR.   PALMER. 


by  the  tenor  of  this  letter  that  he  was  preparing  for 
the  conflict  which  opened  soon  afterward.—  [ED.] 

2  Richard  Gridley,  who  was  born  in  Boston,  in 
1721.     He  served  as  engineer  in  the  reduction  of 
Louisbourg,  in  1746,  and  was  chief  engineer  in  the 
British  service  in  America,  in  1755.     He  was  with 
Wolfe  when  he  fell  at  Quebec  ;  and  when  the  Revo- 
lution broke   out  in  1775,  he  was  appointed  chief 
engineer.     He  laid  out  the  lines  on  Breed's  Hill 
and  made  the  plan  of  the  redoubt  in  which  Warren 
was  killed.     Colonel  Gridley  died  in  June   1796. 

-[ED.] 

3  Joseph   Palmer,  son   of  Gen.  Joseph    Palmer 
of  Massachusetts.     He  was  an  active  soldier  in  the 
revolutionary  army,  under  his  father.  —  [ED.] 
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SOCIETIES  AND  THEIR  'PROCEEDINGS. 


CONNECTICUT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  May  yth,  when  the  following- 
named  gentlemen  were  chosen  officers  and 
committee-men  for  the  ensuing  year: — 

President. — J.  Hammond  Trumbull. 

Vice  Presidents. —  S.  H.  Huntington, 
Henry  White,  Leonard  Hibbard,  William 
Cothren,  Rev.  C.  S.  Henry,  D.  D.,  Ash- 
bell  Woodward,  John  Johnston,  Dwight 
Loomis. 

Treasurer. — James  B.  Hosmer. 

Recording  Secretary. — Lucius  E.  Hunt. 

Corresponding  Secretary.  —  Charles  J. 
Hoadley. 

Auditor. — Rowland  Swift. 

Committee  on  Membership. — James  B. 
Hosmer,  Erastus  Smith,  John  F.  Morris, 
E.  B.  Watkinson,  J.  H.  Trumbull,  R.  H. 
Burnham,  S.  H.  Huntington. 

Committee  on  Library. — George  Brinley, 
C.  J.  Hoadley,  J.  H.  Trumbull. 

Committee  on  Exchanges. — George  Brin- 
ley, C.  J.  Hoadley,  Erastus  Smith. 

Committee  on  Publications.  —  J.  H. 
Trumbull,  George  Brinley,  C.  J.  Hoadley. 


AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  AND  ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. — This  association  held 
its  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening, 
May  i Qth,  at  Mott  Memorial  Hall,  New 
York  city,  when,  says  the  "Evening  Post," 
"  Professor  Anthon  exhibited  a  beautiful 
series  of  the  twelve  Caesars  in  gold,  in- 
cluding the  rare  '  Divus  Julius,'  the 
'Otho,'  and  'Vitellius';  also,  very  rare 
and  splendidly-conditioned  ' first  brass' 
of  the  last-named  Emperor,  with  reverses 
of  'Mars  Victor'  and  *  Pax  Augusti,' 
lately  received  from  Paris ;  also  a  series 
of  silver  medals  struck  in  France  and  Hol- 
land on  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence, beginning  with  Dr.  Franklin's 
'  Non  Sine  Diis,'  and  ending  with  the 
'  Ope  Vulcani,'  of  which  only  one  other 
silver  specimen,  that  in  the  cabinet  of 


Mr.  Appleton,  of  Boston,  is  known  to 
exist  in  this  country. 

"Among  the  donations  received  were 
four  medals  of  the  Cincinnati  Exposition, 
from  Thomas  Clencay,  of  Ohio  ;  a  copy 
of  his  work  on  the  '  Washington  Medals,' 
by  William  Appleton,  of  Boston,  whose 
collection  of  the  same  is  probably  the  most 
extensive  and  complete  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  destined  to  be  deposited, 
eventually,  in  some  public  museum ;  a 
medal  of  the  '  Church  of  Jesus,'  the  first 
evangelical  church  established  in  Mexico ; 
a  bronze  impression  from  the  dies  of  the 
gold  medal  presented  by  the  French  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia  to  Ex-President 
Thiers,  and  of  which  only  one  hundred 
were  struck ;  medals  of  the  Boston  Numis- 
matic Society;  a  copy  of  '  Wheelan's  Nu- 
mismatic Atlas  of  the  Roman  Empire,' 
&c.,  &c.  The  librarian's  report  announced 
recent  valuable  additions,  including  a 
number  of  volumes  on  Greek,  Roman, 
Jewish  and  English  coinage,  and  antiqui- 
ties, from  J.  H.  Hickcox  of  Albany ;  nu- 
mismatic works  in  French,  through  a  gen- 
erous donation  by  Mr.  Caylus  of  this  city ; 
a  series  of  public  documents  relating  to 
the  United  States  Mint,  from  Mr.  John 
Bowne,  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
Washington ;  volumes  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Perry  of  Geneva,  and  Mr.  Cogan  of 
Brooklyn,  &c." 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
officers  of  the  Society  for  the  years  1874 
and  1875  : — 

President. — Charles  E.  Anthon,  LL.  D. 

Vice  President. — Daniel  Parish. 

Secretary. — William  Poillon. 

Librarian. — Isaac  F.  Wood. 

Treasurer. — Benjamin  Betts. 

Curator. — E.  Groh. 


WESTERN  RESERVE  AND  NORTHERN 
OHIO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  —  The  sixth 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  May  i2th,  1874, 
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Colonel  Charles' Whittlesey  in  the  chair. 
After  the  reports  of  the  president  and 
other  officers,  and  the  consideration  of 
valuable  donations  of  various  kinds,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers 
of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President. — Charles  Whittlesey. 

Vice  Presidents. — J.  H.  Salisbury  and 
E.  Sterling. 

Secretary. — C.  C.  Baldwin. 

Treasurer. — S.  Williamson. 

Librarian. — Mrs.  M.  Milford. 

Legal  Trustees. — William  Bingham,  J. 
P.  Bishop,  George  Willey. 

Curators  Elective.  —  Term  expires  in 
1875 — C'  c-  Baldwin,  Miss  Mary  C.  Bray- 
ton,  C.  T.  Sherman.  Term  expires  in 
1876 — Joseph  Perkins,  Charles  Whittlesey, 
John  W.  Allen.  Term  expires  in  1877 — 
J.  H.  A.  Bone,  Mrs.  George  Willey,  H. 
N.  Johnson. 

Permanent  Curators. — W.  J.  Boardman, 
William  Bingham,  James  Barnett,  H.  M. 
Chapin,  B.  A.  Stanard. 


NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — A 
regular  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
in  their  Hall,  corner  of  Eleventh  street 
and  Second  avenue,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  2d  of  June,  Frederick  De  Peyster, 
LL.  D.,  in  the  chair.  Among  the  donations 
announced  was  a  portfolio  of  valuable  pho- 
tographs of  Mexican  Antiquities,  and  a 
volume  on  the  same  subject,  the  gift  of 
the  Hon.  John  Jay,  United  States  Minis- 
ter to  Austria.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
regular  business,  Mr.  James  W.  Gerard 
read  an  exceedingly  interesting  paper  on 
the  old  streets  and  people  of  New  York 
city  under  the  Dutch.  He  glanced  at  dis- 
coveries antecedent  to  that  of  New  York 
Bay,  the  Hudson  river,  and  the  island  of 
Manhattan,  and  then  gave  a  very  elaborate 
picture  of  the  Dutch  on  that  island,  and 
the  city  of  New  Amsterdam.  In  the 
course  of  his  sketches,  M.  Gerard  gave  an 
account  of  the  celebrated  Anneke  Jans 
Bogardus,  to  whom  Trinity  Church,  in  New 
York,  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  great 
wealth. 


CURRENT  NO  TES. 


CORRECTION. — On  page  275,  in  article  on  "  Jo- 
siah  Davenport,"  for  1752,  read  1762.  On  page 
262,  for  Turnbull,  Marvine  &  Co.,  read  Turnbull, 
Marmie  &  Co. ;  and  Ratser  not  Rutser. 

EFFECT  OF  HEAT. — The  Philadelphia  Ledger- 
says :  "As  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  heat  and 
cold  in  expanding  and  contracting  the  iron  of  the 
dome  of  the  National  Capitol,  it  is  stated  that  the 
colossal  statue  surmounting  it  inclined  4^  inches 
to  the  west  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance to  the  east  in  the  afternoon.  This  fact  has 
been  ascertained  by  fixing  a  plumb  line  to  the 
statue  and  dropping  it  to  the  rotunda  below.  As 
the  morning  sun  upon  the  east  side  of  the  dome 
heated  the  iron  and  caused  an  expansion  on  the 
side  of  the  statue,  it  was  thrown  westward  4^ 
inches;  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  upon  the 
west  side  heated  and  expanded  that  side  of  the 
dome,  the  statue  inclined  to  the  east  a  similar  dis- 
tance." 

RELICS. — The  marriage  license  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, the  will  of  George  Washington,  and  the 
will  of  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  it  is  said,  have  been 
placed  in  the  Virginia  State  Library.  A  fac  simile 
of  the  first,  in  Jefferson's  handwriting,  may  be  seen 


in  Lossing's  "  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,"  for 
which  it  was  copied  from  the  original,  in  1848. 

WEDDING  CARDS. — For  the  curious  in  future 
generations,  the  RECORD  prints  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  fashionable  wedding- card  and  its  ac- 
companiments, in  the  year  of  Grace  1874: — 

The  cards  were  finely  engraved  by  the  Colum- 
bian Bank-Note  Company  of  Washington  City,  to 
be  used  in  giving  invitations  to  the  wedding  of 
the  President's  daughter  to  an  English  gentleman. 
The  invitation  card  was  printed  on  a  long  note- 
sheet  of  creamy- white  thick  English  paper,  in 
script,  as  follows : — 

"  The  President  and  Mrs.  Grant  request  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  at  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter  at  the  Executive  Mansion  on  Thtirsday, 
May  2isf,  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M." 

Enclosed  were  two  large  and  neai'ly  square  cards 
of  unglazed  Bristol-board,  one  bearing  the  bride's 
name  in  script, 

Miss  Nellie   W.    Grant, 

and  the  other,  also  in  script,  that  of   the  bride- 
groom, 

Mr.  Algernon  C  F.  Sartoris. 
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AN  INDIAN  DEED  AND  ITS  LATE  OWNER.— 
O-ne-co,  son  of  Uncas,  who  was  buried  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  gave  a  deed  in  1682,  and  signed  it 
with  his  totem — a  rude  figure  of  a  turkey.  The 
latest  survivor  of  the  family  to  whose  head  the  deed 
was  given,  named  Rix  Rude,  lately  died  on  the 
farm,  at  Preston,  Connecticut.  He  was  an  eccen- 
tric hermit,  avoiding  society  at  ail  times,  but  very 
free  with  his  money,  which  he  lent  often  very  in- 
judiciously. He  would  never  sell  any  hay.  Stacks 
were  on  his  farm  in  great  numbers,  which  had 
been  standing  forty  and  fifty  years,  through  some 
of  which  trees  had  grown.  His  barn  had  good 
hay  in  it  fifty-five  years  old.  He  was  so  exact  in 
paying  a  debt  that  he  once  walked  two  miles  to  ob- 
tain change  to  the  amount  of  one  cent.  Rude  was 
about  eighty  years  of  age  when  he  died,  and  left 
a  fortune  of  about  $10,000. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  RARE  AUTOGRAPHS. — Mr.  L. 
J.  Cist,  of  Cincinnati,  is  the  possessor  of  a  very 
choice  and  extensive  collection  of  autographs,  the 
fruits  of  patient  gathering  for  almost  forty  years. 
The  collection  is  greatly  enriched  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  engraved  portraits  of  the  writers  of  the  let- 
ters and  documents  in  the  collection,  and  biogra- 
phical and  other  personal  sketches  in  print  and  in 
manuscript.  The  collection  is  specially  rich  in 
American  autographs,  containing  those  of  the 
founders  and  early  governors  of  the  colonies  and 
their  compeers ;  a  complete  set  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  which  framed  the  National 
Constitution,  and  most  of  the  generals  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Of  foreign  autographs  there  are  many  rare 
ones.  The  oldest  is  that  of  an  English  deed, 
written  in  Latin,  dated  May  7th,  1353,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third.  The  autographs  of  many 
old  and  modern  European  monarchs  are  numerous. 
There  is  also  one  of  Martin  Luther,  of  Melanch- 
thon  and  other  reformers ;  of  Fenelon,  the  famous 
author  of  Telemachus ;  of  saints  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  &c.  Only  a  hint  may  here  be 
given  of  the  riches  of  this  collection,  which  the 
RECORD  has  been  allowed  to  enjoy. 

FRANCIS  S.  KEY. — James  Lick,  a  wealthy  citizen 
of  California,  has  appropriated  $150,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  of  bronze  in  honor  of 
Francis  S.  Key,  the  author  of  the  national  song, 
"  The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  Mr.  Lick  has  also 
appropriated  $700,000  for  the  largest  and  best  ob- 
servatory and  telescope  in  the  world,  for  the  station 
at  Lake  Tahoe  ;  also  $420,000  for  public  monu- 
ments. He  has  also  appropriated  $300,000  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  school  of  mechanical  arts  in  California. 

THE  BEEKMAN  HOUSE. — The  old  residence  of 
the  Beekman  family,  at  Turtle  Bay,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  was  demolished  in  the  spring  of  1874. 
It  was  built  in  1763.  From  it  Washington  issued 
orders  for  the  retreat  of  the  American  army  from 
New  York  to  Harlem  Heights.  There  General 
William  Howe,  of  the  British  army,  had  his  quar- 


ters; also  General  Reidesel,  the  captive  Brunswick 
general  of  the  army  of  Burgoyne.  In  its  green-house 
near,  Captain  Nathan  Hale  was  confined  on  the 
night  before  his  execution ;  and  there  Major  Andre 
was  entertained  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  to  meet  Arnold  the  traitor.  This  old 
mansion  was  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last,  of 
the  better  class  of  Dutch  country-houses  in  Ame- 
rica, at  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

The  drawing-room  mantel  of  the  mansion,  with 
its  carvings  and  quaint  tiles  bearing  pictures  of 
scriptural  subjects,  has  been  presented  to  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  by  Hon.  James  W.  Beek 
man,  the  last  owner  of  the  house. 

WASHINGTON  MEDALLION  PORTRAITS.  —  The 
newspapers  make  the  following  announcement : — 

Original  medallion  portraits  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  his  wife  Martha,  painted  from  life,  on 
ivory,  and  surrounded  with  hair  of  the  originals, 
the  property  of  John  Patterson,  great-great-grand- 
son of  Washington's  sister,  Mrs.  Lewis,  have  been 
sent  to  Boston  for  sale,  the  owner  being  in  greatly- 
reduced  circumstances  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
his  home  at  the  South.  The  portraits  are  well  au- 
thenticated, that  of  Washington  having  been  painted 
while  he  was  encamped  near  Boston,  when  he  as- 
sumed command  of  the  army,  and  they  were  carried 
by  him  for  ten  years,  after  which  they  were  given  to 
his  sister.  Entertainments  are  soon  to  be  given  to 
secure  money  for  the  purchase  of  these  portraits  for 
the  Boston  Art  Museum,  and  a  public  announce- 
ment of  the  enterprise,  together  with  a  call  for  con- 
tributions to  the  proposed  fund,  has  been  made. 

MIDDLE  AGE  SUPERSTITIONS. — The  mayor  of  a 
town  in  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  has  recently  caused  to  be 
arrested,  and  publicly  burned  alive,  a  citizen  and 
his  wife,  "  it  having  been  proved  that  they  had  be- 
witched one  Silvestre  Zacarias."  This  was  the 
proof:  A  priest  made  the  accused  take  three  swal- 
lows of  water  which  he  had  blessed,  whereupon, 
as  he  reported,  they  vomited  hair  and  fragments  of 
a  blanket !  Another  woman  and  her  son  were 
afterward  convicted  on  the  same  testimony,  and 
burned ! 

PROGRESS. — The  legislature  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  like  that  of  New  Jersey,  has  passed  a  law 
making  education  compulsory  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth. Other  states  are  preparing  to  do  like- 
wise. The  law  will  go  into  effect  in  New  York  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1875. 

An  amendment  to  the  National  Constitution  has 
been  proposed  which  will  provide  for  popular  edu- 
cation in  all  the  states.  It  proposes  that,  in  case 
any  state  shall  neglect  to  maintain  a  common- 
school  system  under  which  all  persons  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years,  not  incapacitated 
for  the  same,  shall  receive,  free  of  charge,  such 
elementary  education  as  Congress  shall  prescribe, 
the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  therein 
such  a  system,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  such  state. 
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'  WILLIAM  BRANFORD  SHUBRICK. 

Rear-admiral  WM.  B.  SHUBRICK,  U.  S.  N.,  died 
in  Washington  City  on  the  28th  of  May,  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  where  he  was  born  on  the  3 1st  of  Oc- 
tober 1790,  and  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.  In  January  1813,  he  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  commander  of  a  gun-boat,  in  encounters 
with  the  British  in  Hampton  Roads  and  near 
Craney  Island  that  year.  He  was  Commodore 
Stewart's  third  lieutenant  in  the  Constitution^  when 
she  captured  the  frigates  Levant  and  Cyane,  and 
for  his  services  there  he  received  from  Congress  a 
silver  medal. 

His  other  services  during  the  war  of  1812  were 
conspicuous,  for  which*  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina  voted  him  thanks  and  a  sword;  and  in 
1820  he  was  promoted  to  Master  Commandant. 
In  1831,  after  several  well-conducted  cruises,  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  in  1838  he 
was  put  in  command  of  the  West  India  Squadron. 
During  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  commanded  the 
Pacific  Squadron  and  gained  much  renown.  In 
the  Paraguay  expedition  in  1859,  he  commanded 
the  Brazil  Squadron  with  large  discretionary  powers, 
and  in  the  settlement  of  difficulties  there  he  was 
judicious,  expert  and  successful  in  a  high  degree. 

Efforts  were  made  to  induce  Captain  Shubrick 
to  "  go  with  his  state"  into  rebellion  against  his 
government  in  1861,  but  he  remained  faithful  to 
the  Union  and  his  oaths.  On  the  i6th  of  July, 
1862,  he  was  commissioned  Rear  Admiral,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  senior  officer  on 
the  retired  list.  His  services  on  shore  at  the  head 
of  "Bureaus"  and  "Boards,"  were  very  impor- 
tant. Altogether,  afloat  and  ashore,  Admiral  Shu- 
brick  served  his  country  faithfully  53  years.  He 
was  one  of  six  brothers  who  were  engaged  in  the 
war  of  1 812. 


JOHN  T.  CUXTON. 

General  J.  T.  CUXTON,  serving  our  country  as 
resident  minister  in  Bolivia,  died  at  La  Paz,  on 
the  1 6th  of  April.  He  was  a  native  of  Bourbon 
county,  Kentucky,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College.  From  early  youth  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  although  he  was  a  son 
of  a  slaveholder.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
he  took  sides  with  his  government,  and  raised  the 
first  company  of  loyal  Southerns  for  the  Union 
army.  Rising  rapidly,  he  finally  received  the  com- 


mission of  Brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 
the  brevet  of  Major-general.  He  always  acted 
with  the  Republican  party,  and  was  an  efficient 
member  of  that  party  in  his  state.  General  Cux- 
ton  accepted  the  appointment  of  minister  to  Bo- 
livia with  the  hope  of  a  restoration  of  his  health, 
which  had  been  impaired  by  exposure  during  the 
war.  He  went  to  Bolivia  early  in  1873,  with  his 
family,  but  failed  to  find  relief.  General  Cuxton  was 
a  good  lawyer,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  citizen  without 
reproach.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six 
years. 


THOMAS  DE  WITT. 

The  venerable  and  learned  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
THOMAS  DE  WITT,  D.  D.,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Ninth  street,  New  York,  of  pneumonia,  on  the  i8th 
of  May,  1874.  He  was  born  in  Kingston,  New 
York,  on  the  1 3th  of  December,  1791.  A  graduate 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  he  was  ordained  at  Poughkeepsie  in  1812  a 
minister  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  two  adjoining  congregations  in 
Dtitchess  county.  The  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  New  York  called  him  to  that  city  in 
1827,  and  there  he  remained  as  a  pastor  until  his 
death. 

Dr.  De  Witt  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
learned  of  the  ministers  of  his  Church,  and  was 
the  promoter  of  every  good  object  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion  and  learning.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  his 
Church,  and  he  held  responsible  positions  as  a  man- 
ager of  various  institutions  of  learning  and  religious 
and  benevolent  societies.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  he  was  a  trustee  of  Rutgers  College.  He 
was  one  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  New  Brunswick;  a  trustee  of  Colum- 
bia College,  of  the  American  Tract  Society  and  the 
Leake  and  Watts  Asylum ;  President  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  Board,  of  the  City  Mission  and 
Tract  Society,  and  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  In  all  the  Charitable  and  Educational 
movements  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  he  was 
an  ardent  co-worker.  He  had  so  thorough  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Dutch  language  that  he  often,  when 
occasion  required,  preached  in  that  language;  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  history  and  literature  of  his 
church  was  very  profound.  Dr.  De  Witt  was  uni- 
versally belo'ved  by  all  who  knew  him,  for  his  kindly 
deportment  and  unpretentious  yet  dignified  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-creatures. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. — Mr.  Daniel  S.  Durrie,  Libra- 
rian of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin, 
is  preparing  a  History  of  Madison,  the  Capital  of 
Wisconsin ;  including  the  Four  Lake  Country,  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1873.  I*  w^l  contain  bio- 
graphical notices  of  the  early  settlers  and  promi- 
nent men,  and  will  contain  photographs  of  public 
and  other  buildings.  It  will  make  a  volume  of 
350  or  400  pages. 

The  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  No. 
XC.,  April-June,  1874.  Published  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORIC  GENEA- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY.  This  number  opens  with  a 
portrait  and  biography  of  the  Hon.  Edmund  P. 
Tileston,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Edward  Holden,  of 
Boston.  It  is  followed  by  interesting  papers  on 
Marriages  in  the  county  of  York,  Me.,  1686-99, 
by  Mr.  N.  J.  Herrick ;  Record  Book  of  the  First 
Church  in  Charlestown,  by  Mr.  James  F.  Hunne- 
well;  Boston,  (Eng.)  and  John  Cotton,  in  1621, 
by  Rev.  G.  B.  Blenkin;  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of 
Nazing,  England,  by  Mr.  W.  Winters  ;  Early  His- 
tory of  Hollis,  New  Hampshire,  by  Hon.  Samuel 
T.  Worcester;  Ancient  Wills,  by  Hon.  Richard  A. 
Wheeler;  Marriages  by  Jeremy  Belknap,  D.  D., 
in  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  from  1767  to  1787,  by 
John  R.  Harn,  M.  D. ;  English  Captives  in 
Canada,  by  Wm.  S.  Appleton,  A.  M. ;  Letters  of 
Governor  Thomas  Seymour  and  Thomas  Eyre,  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  by  Mr.  John  J.  Latting ; 
Transfer  of  Erin,  by  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Amory; 
Early  Bells  of  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Elbridge  H. 
Goss ;  The  Daniell  Family,  by  Moses  Grant 
Daniell,  A.  M.;  Family  of  William  Sawyer,  of 
Newberry,  by  W.  S.  Appleton,  A.  M. ;  General 
Washington's  Letter  to  Governor  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull  on  the  death  of  his  father,  by  the  Hon. 
Learned  Hebard ;  Notes  and  Queries,  &c.,  &c. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Worcester, 
October  2.\st,  1873.  Printed  by  Charles  Hamilton. 
This  is  a  volume  very  handsomely  printed  on  fine, 
heavy,  tinted  paper,  and  contains  a  full  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  a  synopsis  of  which 
has  already  been  given  in  the  RECORD  ;  also  an  in- 
teresting and  valuable  report  of  the  Council,  con- 
taining a  minute  account  of  the  labors  of  the 
Apostle,  John  Eliot,  among  the  Indians  of  New 
England,  by  J.  Hammond  Trumbull;  a  catalogue 
of  Books  and  Tracts  in  the  Indian  Language, 
printed  at  Cambridge  and  Boston ;  Reports  of  the 
Librarian  and  Treasurer;  Donors  and  Donations; 
Early  Maps  in  Munich,  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  with  a  copy  of  one  of  them ;  Notes  on 
Robert  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  his 
Arcano  del  Mare ;  Remarks  of  Professor  Smyth, 
on  some  of  the  Connections  by  Marriage  of 
Columbus ;  and  Memorandum  as  to  the  Discovery 
of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  by  John  T.  Doyle, 
with  introductory  remarks  by  John  T.  Washburn.' 


Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ctimberland.  Seventh 
Reunion.  Pittsburgh,  1873.  Published  by  order 
of  the  Society.  Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 
This  is  another  of  the  elegantly-printed  volumes 
issued  by  this  house,  containing  a  full  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  It  is  embellished  by  a 
fine  portrait  of  General  Hooker,  engraved  in  steel 
by  Buttre,  and  a  picture  of  the  badge  of  the  So- 
ciety. It  contains  an  introductory  address  by  the 
Local  Executive  Committee,  minutes  and  reports; 
an  oration  by  General  Durbin  Ward ;  account  of 
the  Banquet,  with  letters  and  despatches ;  memorial 
pages  of  Generals  George  H.  Thomas  and  Robert 
Anderson ;  and  brief  biographical  sketches  of 
General  O.  C.  Maxwell,  Major  John  D.  Evans  and 
Captain  Israel  Ludlow.  Also,  orders  and  specifi- 
cations of  badge,  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
Society,  and  a  list  of  its  members. 

Lieutenant-General  Philip  H.  Sheridan  is  the 
President  of  the  Society,  and  presided  at  the  re- 
union of  which  this  elegant  volume  is  a  record. 
He  is  assisted  by  seventeen  Vice  Presidents,  of  dif- 
ferent official  grades;  General  Henry  M.  Cist,  as 
Corresponding  Secretary ;  Colonel  John  W.  Steele, 
as  Recording  Secretary,  and  General  Joseph  S. 
Fullerton,  as  Treasurer. 

Names  of  Persons  who  took  the  Oath  of  Alle- 
giance to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  between  the 
years  1777  and  1789,  with  a  History  of  the  "  Test 
Laws'"  of  Pennsylvania..  By  THOMPSON  WEST- 
COTT.  Philadelphia:  John  Campbell.  4to,  pp.  219. 

This  work  was  prepared  by  the  scholarly  and 
careful  historian  and  antiquary  Mr.  Westcott,  whose 
"  History  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,"  published 
in  a  weekly  series  in  the  "  Sunday  Dispatch,"  is  a 
marvel  of  intelligent  research  and  patient  labor. 
The  work  here  noticed  is  superbly  printed  on  large, 
fine  laid  paper.  The  volume  opens  with  a  history 
of  the  "Test  Laws,"  and  laws  concerning  the 
"  Oaths  of  Allegiance,"  in  force  in  Pennsylvania 
between  June  I3th,  1777,  and  March  I3th,  1789. 
The  result  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject is  presented  by  the  author  in  little  more  than 
forty  pages.  From  public  documents  and  the  news- 
papers -of  the  day  have  been  drawn  the  rare  histo- 
rical facts  which  compose  the  body  of  the  essay. 
Their  publication  in  this  compact  form  makes  them 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  American 
history.  The  story  of  the  Test  Oaths  and  Laws  so 
stringent  and  yet  so  needful  then,  presents  an  ex- 
citing chapter  in  our  national  history,  although  the 
subject  is  confined  to  a  single  state.  In  the  light 
of  the  freedom  we  now  enjoy,  these  laws  have  the 
semblance  of  the  harsh  codes  of  less  enlightened 
Ages.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied 
with  the  names  of  the  subscribers  to  the  oaths. 
The  record  from  which  they  were  taken  was  found 
only  a  few  years  ago. 
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THE  SIR   WILLIAM  WALLACE  £OX. 


The  RECORD  has  contained  several  direct  or  indi-      the  tree  that  sheltered  Sir  William  Wallace,  after 
rect  notices  of  the  Box  made  from  the  wood  of      the  battle  of  Falkirk,  which  the  Earl  of  Buchan 

Entered  according  to  Adi  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1874,  by   John    E.  Potter   &    Company,  in  the 
Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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sent  to  Washington  when  the  latter  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson, an  artist.  The  RECORD  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Robert  Coulton  Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  for 
the  following  copies  of  letters  in  his  collection  of 
autographs,  which  throw  more  light  upon  the 
fate  of  the  box  in  question;  also  for  an  old 
engraving  of  the  profile,  in  marble,  of  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  and  his  autograph,  here  reproduced. 

IN  searching  through  some  of  the 
"musty  treasures  of  the  antiquary,"  I 
came  across  the  few  remaining  leaves  of 
an  old  pamphlet,  which  read  thus  : — 

"Philadelphia,  tfhjan.,  1792. 
"On  Friday  last  was -presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  George 
Washington,  a  Box,  elegantly  mounted 
with  silver,  and  made  of  the  celebrated 
oak  tree  that  sheltered  the  patriotic  Sir 
William  Wallace  of  Scotland,  after  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  about  the  year  1300. 
This  very  curious  and  characteristical  pres- 
ent from  the  Earl  of  Buchan  was  by  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Archibald  Robertson,  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  and  a  portrait  painter,  who 
arrived  in  America  some  months  ago.  The 
Box  was  presented  to  Lord  Buchan  by 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company  of  Edinburgh ; 
from  whom  his  Lordship  requested,  and 
obtained  leave,  to  make  it  over  to  the  man 
whom  he  deemed  more  deserving  of  it 
than  himself,  and  George  Washington  was 
the  man.  We  further  learn  that  Lord 


1  This  letter  is  alluded  to  at  near  the  close  of 
Dr.  Rush's  letter  written  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan  in 
1811,  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Fogg,  of  Boston,  and 
printed  on  page  279  of  the  current  volume  of  the 
RECORD. — [Eo.] 

2  Dr.  Nathan   Chapman,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
where  he  was  born  in  1780.     He  was  educated  in 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  studied  medicine,  first 
at  Georgetown,  and  afterward  with  Dr.  Dick,  of 
Alexandria.     In  1797  he  became  a  private  and  fa- 
vorite pupil  of  Dr.  Rush.     He  was  graduated  as  a 
student  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1801.     Immediately  after- 
ward Dr.  Chapman  went  to  Europe  and  spent  three 
years  abroad,  completing  his  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.     During  his  sojourn  there    he 
became  intimate  with  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  Dugald 
Stewart,  and   other   eminent  men,  and   had    Mr. 
(afterward  Lord  Chancellor)  Brougham  as  a  fellow- 
student.     Before  he  left  Edinburgh,  the  Earl  of 


Buchan  has  requested  the  President  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  decease,  he  will  con- 
sign the  Box  to  that  man  in  this  country 
who  shall  appear  in  his  judgment  to  merit 
it  best,  upon  the  same  considerations  that 
induced  him  to  send  it  to  America. 

"Upon  the  Box,  which  is  curiously 
wrought,  is  a  silver  plate  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : — 

"  '  Presented  by  the  Goldsmiths  of  Edin- 
burgh to  David  Stewart  Erskine,  Earl  of 
Buchan,  with  the  freedom  of  their  Coi*po- 
ration,  by  their  Deacon,  A.  D.  1791.'  ' 

Then  follows  the  copy  of  the  letter  from 
Lord  Buchan  to  General  Washington,  ac- 
companying the  box,  and  General  Wash- 
ington's answer,  with  an  extract  from 
Washington' 's  will,  all  of  which  were  re- 
printed in  full  in  the  RECORD,  No.  28,  p. 
178-179.  Being  desirous  to  assist  in  trac- 
ing the  final  destiny  of  the  box,  I  take 
pleasure  in  furnishing  the  final  link  (prob- 
ably) of  its  history,  this  being  a  copy  of 
the  original  letter  of  Dr.  Rush  to  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  from  my  series  of  the  Signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence: — l 

"Philadelphia,  October  22,  1806. 
"  My  Lord: 

"I  have  been  kept  from  answering  your 
Lordship's  polite  letter  by  Dr.  Chapman 
by  a  most  unpleasant  event.2  On  his  way 


Buchan  gave  him  a  public  breakfast  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  and  on  that  occasion  intrusted  him 
with  the  care  of  the  box,  which  Washington  had, 
by  his  will,  returned  to  the  Earl.  The  Earl  re- 
quested Dr.  Chapman  to  deliver  it  to  Dr.  Rush,  with 
a  view,  it  has  been  said,  to  its  being  ultimately 
placed  in  the  cabinet  of  the  National  University 
which  it  was  then  supposed  would  be  established 
at  Washington  City,  and  for  which  purpose  Wash- 
ington had  made  provision  in  his  Will.  But  the 
tenor  of  Dr.  Rush's  letter  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
the  box  was  intended  as  a  present  for  him.  The 
rest  of  the  story  of  the  box  is  told  in  the  above 
letter. 

Dr.  Chapman  married,  and  settled  as  a  physician, 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  very  distin- 
guished as  a  professor  in  the  University,  and  in 
various  important  social  duties.  There  he  died  in 
1853,  an  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  University. — 

[ED.] 
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from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  his  trunk 
was  stolen  from  the  external  and  back  part 
of  a  stage  wagon,  and  with  it,  the  present 
of  the  ancient  and  very  estimable  box  you 
intended  for  me.  In  hopes  that  an  adver- 
tisement or  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  two 
would  bring  it  to  light,  and  place  it  in  my 
hands,  I  have  deferred  until  this  time  ex- 
pressing my  regrets  to  your  Lordship  for 
my  disappointment  and  loss.  The  virtues 
and  exploits  of  the  illustrious  hero  who 
conferred  dignity  upon  the  tree  that  shel- 
tered him,  the  antiquity  of  the  box,  and 
the  rank  and  character  of  the  valuable 
donor,  all  concur  to  render  its  loss  pecu- 
liarly distressing  to  me.  .1  shall  carefully 
preserve  your  Lordship's  letter  which  ac- 
companied it,  and  transmit  it  to  my  child- 
ren as  a  mark  of  the  high  honor  intended 
for  me  by  your  Lordship. 

"The  convulsions  of  the  European 
governments  have  at  last  affected  the  re- 
pose of  the  United  States.  We  hope  for 
a  continuance  of  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
but  a  war  with  Spain  is  very  generally  ap- 
prehended by  our  citizens.  The  success 
of  General  Miranda  in  his  attempt  to  ex- 
cite an  insurrection  in  New  Spain  may 
probably  prevent  it.  The  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man  is  well  known  to  me. 
He  was  domesticated  in  my  family  24 
years  ago.  In  passing  through  Philadel- 
phia last  year  he  renewed  his  visits  to  me. 
I  have  met  with  few  such  men.  Profound 


1  Francisco  Miranda  was  a  native  of  Caraccas, 
South  America,  where  he  was  born  in  1750.  He 
became  an  extensive  traveller,  an  ardent  champion 
of  freedom,  and  a  zealous  revolutionist.  He  was 
identified  with  the  Girondists  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution; held  the  commission  of  a  general  of  divi- 
sion, and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  engineer. 
He  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and  was  ordered 
to  leave  France  in  1794.  Returning,  he  was  again 
expelled  in  1804.  From  1804  until  1811  he  was 
engaged  in  promoting  revolutions  in  South  Ame- 
rica, with  a  view  to  the  independence  of  the  Span- 
ish colonies  there.  He  was  aided  by  citizens  of 
England  and  the  United  States  ;  and  he  was  likely 
to  establish  a  consular  government  in  Caraccas,  when 
intestine  feuds  ruined  his  plans.  He  escaped  to 
Carthagena,  where  Bolivar,  another  revolutionist, 
delivered  him  to  the  Spaniards,  and  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  a  dungeon  at  Cadiz.  His 
death  occurred  in  1816. — [ED.] 


in  ancient  and  modern  literature,  eloquent 
and  impressive  in  his  manner  of  speaking, 
ardent  in  his  love  of  liberty,  and  full  of 
anecdotes  of  the  first  personages,  royal, 
political  and  military,  that  have  moved,  or 
now  move  the  governments  of  Europe,  he 
made  several  long  evenings  that  he  spent 
with  me  appear  like  moments,  by  his  de- 
lightful and  instructing  conversation.  I 
am  not  sure  that  with  his  uncommon 
talents  and  acquirements  he  possesses  the 
requisites  for  the  leader  of  an  army,  and 
the  promoter  of  a  Revolution.  Many  men 
like  Lord  Bacon  are  great  in  speculative, 
that  are  little  in  practical  life.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  those  who  know  General  Mi- 
randa most  intimately,  that  he  has  lived 
too  long  in  courts  and  in  his  closet  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  present  difficult  military  enter- 
prise.1 

"  Permit  me  to  congratulate  your  Lord- 
ship upon  the  elevation  of  your  illustrious 
and  excellent  brother  to  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  Great  Britain,  and  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.2  His  son  will  be  received 
as  Minister  from  the  Court  of  London  to 
the  United  States  with  open  arms  by  all 
classes  of  our  citizens.3  The  name  of 
Erskine  has  long  been  dear  to  Americans. 
I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  inform  your 
Lordship  that  the  family  of  Palmers  so 
affectionately  protected,  and  so  warmly 
recommended  to  me  by  your  Lordship 
have  had  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  your 

2  This  was  the  brilliant  lawyer  and  forensic  and 
parliamentary  orator,  Thomas  Enkine.     He  acted 
as  counsel  for  Thomas  Paine,  who  was  prosecuted 
in  England  as  the  author  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man," 
and  for  that  act  Erskine  was  deprived  of  the  office 
of  attorney-general  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  I792- 
After  a  brilliant  career  as  a  lawyer,  generally  em- 
ployed in  defence  of  men  prosecuted  by  the  crown, 
he  was  raised  to  the  premiership  of  England  on 
the  death  of  the  younger  Pitt  in  1806,  and  elevated 
to  the  peerage.     It  is  this   elevation  to  which  Dr. 
Rush  alluded.— [ED.] 

3  Sir  Robert  Erskine.     He  was  the  British  resi- 
dent minister  at' Washington  from  1806  until  1811. 
He  had  married  in  the  year  1800  a  daughter  of 
General   John    Cadwalader,  of  Philadelphia,   and 
succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1823.     In  1855  he  died  at  the  age  of  78  years. — 
[Eo.] 
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advice  and  friendship.  The  two  young 
ladies  are  well  married.  One  of  them  to 
a  respectable  watchmaker,  the  other  to  a 
worthy  clergyman.  The  young  men  pos- 
sess a  printing  office,  and  are  doing  a  great 
deal  of  business  with  fair  characters. 

"In  my  professional  visits  to  Major 
Lenox's  family  I  am  often  gratified  by  the 
respectful  and  affectionate  terms  in  which 
they  speak  of  your  Lordship's  friendship 
and  civilities  to  them.  We  sometimes  re- 
vive, by  a  delightful  retrospect,  the  social, 


moral  and  intellectual  pleasures  we  en- 
joyed in  successive  periods  of  time  in  your 
enlightened  and  happy  country. 

"With  great  respect  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  your  Lordship's  most  devoted  friend, 
and  most  obedient 

humble 

Servant, 
BENJN.  RUSH. 
The  Right  Honble 

The  EARL  OF  BUCHAN. 


SIR  JOHN  JOHNSON. 

BY  WILLIAM  C.   BRYANT. 


SIR  JOHN  JOHNSON. 

UPON  the  canvas  of  our  ante-revolution- 
ary history  there  stands  out  no  more  heroic 
figure  than  that  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
despite  that  grossness,  the  taint  of  an  age 
remarkable  for  laxity  of  morals,  which  sul- 
lied the  purity  of  his  knightly  character. 

The  popular  imagination  has  invested 
him  with  a  glory  which  serves  but  to  deepen 
the  shadows  that  obscure  the  fame  of  his 
less  fortunate  son.  Indeed,  the  vulgar  es- 
timate of  each  of  these  personages  is  to  an 
unusual  degree  prejudiced  and  unjust.  Sir 


William  is  represented  as  a  bluff,  honest 
old  Briton  who  inhaled  with  the  atmosphere 
of  this  virgin  continent  a  love  of  liberty, 
and  who  by  his  wisdom  and  valor  aided  to 
rescue  it  from  the  domination  of  France 
and  a  latinized  civilization.  Sir  John  is  de- 
scribed as  cold,  haughty,  cruel  and  impla- 
cable ;  of  questionable  courage,  and  with 
a  feeble  sense  of  personal  honor.  The  de- 
tested title  of  Tory,  in  fact,  was  a  synonym 
for  all  these  unamiable  qualities. 

The  reasons  which  satisfied  Colonel  Stone 
that  Sir  William,  had  he  lived,  would  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  could 
scarcely  have  convinced  a  less  decided 
hero-worshipper.  As  it  was,  the  issue  was 
forced  upon  Sir  John,  whose  decision  was 
what  might  naturally  have  been  predicted 
from  his  education,  surroundings,  the  his- 
tory and  traditions  of  his  family,  and  the 
natural  temper  and  bent  of  his  mind.  Born 
the  heir  to  vast  estates;  educated  in  Eng- 
land at  a  time  when  George  the  Third  was 
dreaming  of  restoring  the  nearly  obsolete 
principles  of  the  Stuarts;  the  companion 
of  Lord  Gordon  and  the  young  aristocra- 
cy ;  accustomed  to  see  his  father  exercise 
an  authority  viceregal  in  its  extent ;  ar- 
dently loyal  to  the  crown  which  had  be- 
stowed so  many  favors  upon  his  family,  and 
which  had  conferred  the  honors  of  knight- 
hood upon  his  youth,  it  is  not  singular  that 
he  felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  draw  his 
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sword  in  behalf  of  the  menaced  integrity 
of  the  British  Empire.  He  had  grown  to 
regard  the  head  of  his  family  as  the  trusted 
servant  and  representative  of  that  magnifi- 
cent realm  on  this  continent ;  a  trust  which 
was  to  be  maintained  with  soldierly  fide- 
'  lity,  and  which  could  be  divested  only  at 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  or  by  death. 

At  all  events,  his  right  to  an  election 
between  these  divided  allegiances  ought  not 
to  be  challenged  at  this  day  so  far  removed 
from  the  passions  and  excitement  of  the 
period.  The  vigilance  of  the  Continental 
authorities  rendered  the  exercise  of  that 
choice  a  very  perplexing  and  embarrassing 
duty.  Sir  John's  sympathies  were  well 
known,  and  he  was  constrained  to  sign  a 
pledge  that  he  would  remain  neutral  during 
the  struggle  then  impending.  There  is  no 
warrant  for  supposing  that  Sir  John,  when 
he  submitted  to  this  degradation,  secretly 
determined  to  violate  his  promise  on  the 
convenient  plea  of  duress,  or  upon  grounds 
more  rational  and  quieting  to  his  con- 
science. The  jealous  espionage  to  which 
he  was  afterwards  exposed — the  plot  to 
seize  upon  his  person  and  restrain  his  liber- 
ty— doubtless  furnished  the  coveted  pretext 
for  breaking  faith  with  the  "  rebels." 

Sir  John,  certainly,  inherited  many  of 
the  virtues  which  shed  lustre  upon  his  fa- 
ther's name.  His  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  his  government ;  his  energetic  and 
enlightened  administration  of  important 
trusts ;  his  earnest  championship  of  the 
barbarous  race  which  looked  up  to  him  as 
a  father  and  friend  ;  his  cheerful*  sacrifice 
of  a  princely  fortune  and  estate  on  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  altar  of 'patriotism, 
cannot  be  controverted  by  the  most  viru- 
lent of  his  detractors.  The  atrocities  which 
were  perpetrated  by  the  invading  forces 
under  his  command  are  precisely  those 
which,  in  our  annals,  have  attached  a  stig- 
ma to  the  names  of  Montcalm  and  Bur- 
goyne.  To  restrain  an  ill-disciplined  rab- 
ble of  exiled  Tories  and  ruthless  savages 
was  beyond  the  power  of  men  whose  hu- 
manity has  never  in  other  instances  been 
questioned. 

Although  there  are  a  few  aged  men  liv- 


ing who  knew  and  conversed  with  the 
Baronet  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  there 
are  none  to  whom  he  confided  the  secret 
of  his  violation  of  his  parole,  and  there  is 
no  family  tradition  on  the  subject.  It  is 
believed  that  he  rarely,  if  ever,  alluded  to 
the  topic,  and  it  is  well  known  that  he 
long  survived  the  rancorous  feelings  be- 
gotten of  civil  war.  The  affectionate  re- 
membrance in  which  his  fathey  was  held 
among  the  Americans  was  a  subject  to 
which  he  frequently  alluded  with  gratifica- 
tion and  pride. 

Sir  John  has  been  accused  of  using  his 
influence,  particularly  with  Brant,  subse- 
quent to  the  Revolution,  to  incite  the 
Indians  to  hostilities  against  the  infant  Re- 
public. As  an  example  of  this  unfriendly 
disposition,  Colonel  Stone  in  his  Life  of 
Brant  quotes  a  letter  dictated  by  Lord 
Dorchester  and  addressed  to  the  Chief  in 
1787,  and  which  was  well  calculated  to 
alarm  and  enrage  the  red  allies  of  Britain. 
Enclosed  with  this  letter  was  another  from 
Sir  John  Johnson  to  the  same  address. 
The  latter  was  first  printed  in  the  RECORD 
(vol.  II.,  p.  262),  and  seems  to  have  been 
contrived  as' an  antidote  to  the  poison 
infused  into  that  of  Lord  Dorchester.  Its 
effect  was  to  allay  the  apprehensions  and 
jealousy  of  the  Chief  and  avert  the  cala- 
mity of  an  uprising  among  the  Indians. 
Sir  John,  doubtless,  shared  the  feelings 
which  animated  his  government  and  re- 
flected in  some  degree  its  policy,  but  surely 
a  better  warrant  should  be  found  for  black- 
ening the  character  of  a  man  who,  to  the 
end  of  a  life  protracted  to  nearly  ninety 
years,  preserved  the  confidence  of  his  so- 
vereign, and  among  his  countrymen  bore 
the  character  of  a  chivalrous,  high-toned 
gentleman. 

The  facts  connected  with  Sir  John's 
successful  invasion  of  the  Mohawk  valley 
at  the  head  of  his  Royal  Greens  and  In- 
dians, are  known  to  every  reader  of  Ame- 
rican history.  The  recovery  of  the  family 
plate — buried  in  the  cellar  under  Johnson 
Hall  at  the  time  of  Sir  John's  compulsory 
flight  and  the  place  of  concealment  con- 
fided to  a  faithful  slave,  who  on  one  of  Sir 
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John's  incursions  into  the  valley  laid  the 
treasures  intact  at  the  Baronet's  feet — is 
one  of  the  romantic  episodes  of  the  war. 
This  plate  it  is  said  was  sufficient  to  fill  two 
barrels.  There  is  one  fact  connected  with 
this  treasure  which  is  not  so  well  known. 
Sir  John  on  his  return  to  Montreal  shipped 
the  plate  on  board  a  vessel,  consigned  for 
safe-keeping  to  relatives  in  England.  The 
ship  foundered  at  sea  and  was  lost,  and 
with  her  the  precious  freight  which  Sir 
John  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  recover. 

The  Baronet,  during  his  long  and  busy 
life,  had  no  permanent  and  fixed  abode, 
but  resided  at  different  points  in  Canada, 
at  Montreal,  Lachine,  Kingston,  &c.  It 
was  his  custom  to  spend  the  hot  months  at 
his  shooting-box,  or  country-house,  located 
at  a  spot  called  Mount  Johnson,  on  a  large 
tract  known  as  the  Seignory  of  Monnoir, 
in  the  county  of  Iberville,  and  which  had 
been  granted  him  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. Mount  Johnson  is  a  truncated  cone 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  five  hundred 
feet,  from  the  centre  of  a  vast  plain  or 
prairie.  This  hill  is  rugged  and  rocky  on 
one  side  and  densely  wooded  on  the  other. 
About  a  hundred  feet  above  its  base,  nes- 
tled among  masses  of  umbrageous  foliage, 
was  a  wooden  lodge  of  snug  but  unpretend- 
ing proportions,  and  with  ample  accommo- 
dations for  the  family,  servants  and  a  few 
guests.  In  the  neighboring  streams  and 
woods  an  ardent  sportsman  could  find 
abundant  opportunities  for  successful  an- 
gling and  hunting.  In  this  secluded  and 
sylvan  retreat  Sir  John  found  relaxation 
from  the  cares  of  office,  and  indulged  in 
those  innocent  sports  and  pastimes  which 
he  loved  so  keenly. 

He  possessed  also  a  small  country-seat 
at  Twickenham,  near  London,  England, 
which  he  made  his  residence  during  his 
frequent  and  protracted  visits  to  the  old 
country.  Not  a  vestige  now  remains  of 
Sir  John's  residence  at  Mount  Johnson,  the 
estate,  which  was  sacrificed  for  a  quarter  of 
its  real  value,  having  passed  out  of  the 
family  in  1827. 

His  hospitality  was  proverbial.  In  fact 
the  financial  embarrassments  which  cloud- 


ed his  later  years,  and  wrecked  his  fortune 
at  last,  were  mainly  due  to  his  princely  and 
prodigal  manner  of  living,  and  the  sacri- 
fices he  made  to  place  his  children,  as  they 
arrived  at  maturity,  in  positions  of  compa- 
rative independence.  , 
His  relations  with  the  Indians  were  ne- ' 
ver  so  intimate  as  those  of  his  illustrious ' 
father,  who  lived  among  them  and  did  not 
disdain  to  mingle  his  blood  with  theirs. 
His  residence  was  far  removed  from  the 
homes  of  the  tribes  under  his  superintend- 
ency,  and  his  personal  communication  with 
them  was  at  lengthened  intervals.  Still, 
he  possessed,  their  confidence  and  respect 
to  a  high  degree.  Between  Sir  John  and 
Brant  there  subsisted  a  friendship  close, 
peculiar  and  sanctified  by  sacred  memo- 
ries ;  memories  that  ran  back  to  boyhood, 
when  the  fair-haired  Saxon  youth  and  his 
dusky  playmates  launched  their  mimic  ca- 
noes on  the  Mohawk,  and  laughed  back  to 
their  bright  faces  mirrored  in  its  flood. 
Their  families  were  connected  by  a  tie 
which  the  Indians,  at  least,  deemed  as  sa- 
cred as  that  of  marriage.  The  Mohawks 
with  their  lofty  faith,  led  by  their  youthful 
Chief,  had  followed  the  flying  trail  of  Sir 
John  and  the  British  flag  to  Canada,  turn- 
ing their  backs  for  ever  on  that  smiling 
and  fertile  valley  which  still  bears  the  in- 
delible stamp  of  the  tribal  name,  but  which 
received  no  other  impress  from  its  ancient 
lords  more  lasting  than  the  light  print 
of  their  moccasins.  They  had  shared  toge- 
ther the  anguish  of  exile,  the  privations 
and  sufferings  incident  to  a  long  and 
bloody  war — exchanging  congratulations 
over  many  a  triumph,  and  mingling  their 
tears  over  many  a  sorrow  common  to  the 
breast  of  each.  Sir  John  might  have  fitly 
adopted  the  rude  but  expressive  language 
of  Hawkeye  when  speaking  of  the  Last  of 
the  Mohicans:  "The  gifts  of  our  colors 
are  different,  but  God  has  so  placed  us  as 
to  journey  in  the  same  path  *  *  He  was  a 
redskin  by  nature — but  if  I  ever  forget  the 
lad  who  has  so  often  fou't  by  my  side  in  war, 
and  slept  by  my  side  in  peace,  may  He 
who  made  us  all,  whatever  may  be  our 
color  or  our  gifts,  forget  me  ! "  In  his 
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letters  the  Baronet  addresses  the  Chief  as 
"  Dear  Joseph,"  and  in  one  of  them,  in 
the  writer's  possession,  dated  April  3oth, 
1790,  he  alludes  feelingly  to  the  relations 
which  his  family  bore  to  the  Mohawks, 
and  expresses  the  wish  "that  he  might  be 
held  in  remembrance  by  them  no  longer 
than  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  their 
late  great  friend  from  whom  he  derived 
his  name." 

Sir  John,  having  survived  his  red  associate 
nearly  a  generation,  died  at  the  residence 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bowers,  in  the  city 
of  Montreal,  in  the  month  of  January 
1830.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a 
larger  concourse  of  people  of  all  classes 
than  ever  assembled  in  the  Canadas  to  pay 
respect  to  the  memory  of  an  eminent  citi- 
zen. His  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
family  vault  at  Mount  Johnson,  and  on  one 
of  the  stones,  over  the  entrance,  is  the 
simple  inscription:  "To  the  Memory  of 
Sir  JOHN  JOHNSON,  who  died  on  the  4th 
January,  1830,  in  the  Spth  year  of  his 
age." 

His  family,  consisting  of  eight  sons  and 
three  daughters,  are  all  deceased.  The 
last,  an  unmarried  daughter,  died  at  Mont- 
real on  the  ist  day  of  January,  1868.  Of 
the  sons  seven  were  in  the  British  army, 
and  one,  the  father  of  the  present  Baronet, 
served  a  short  time  in  the  British  navy. 
Sir  John  was  an  old  man  at  the  period  of 
the  last  war  with  England,  but  it  is  some- 
what singular  that  none  of  his  sons  were  en- 
gaged in  that  struggle. 

Sir  John  had  a  very  imposing  presence. 
He  was  six  feet  and  two  inches  in  stature, 
and  his  frame  was  well  proportioned  and 
muscular.  His  complexion  was  fair;  his 
eyes  dark  and  penetrating.  The  engraving 
at  the  head  of  this  paper  was  made  from 
the  more  reliable  of  the  only  two  portraits 
of  the  Baronet  in  existence.  His  manners 
were  peculiarly  mild,  gentle  and  winning. 
He  was  remarkably  fond  of  the  society  of 
children,  who,  with  their  marvellous  insight 
into  character,  bestowed  upon  him  the  full 
measure  of  their  unquestioning  love  and 
faith.  He  was  also  greatly  attached  to  all 
domestic  animals,  and  notably  very  hu- 


mane and  tender  in  his  treatment  of  them. 
"  His  peculiar  characteristic  of  tenderness 
to  children  and  animals,"  remarks  an  aged 
relative  in  a  recent  letter  from  England, 
"makes  me  think  that  the  stories  of  his 
inhumanity  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion cannot  be  true." 

Sir  John  was  distinguished  for  great 
simplicity  of  character.  He  was  averse  to 
routine  and  ceremony,  and  disliked  any- 
thing which  savored  of  vulgar  ostentation. 
In  official  life  he  was  affable,  accessible  to 
all  suitors,  patient  and  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  In  fact,  if  the  tes- 
timony of  the  few  survivors  who  knew  him 
well  is  reliable,  no  character  in  history  has 
been  more  maligned  or  misunderstood. 
He  is  remembered  as  a  tall,  white-haired, 
ruddy-faced  old  gentleman,  slightly  stoop- 
ing under  the  burthen  of  nearly  ninety 
years  —  resolutely  intent  on  reducing  to 
some  degree  of  order  the  inextricable  con- 
fusion of  his  estate ;  the  companion  of  at- 
torneys and  notaries ;  hopeful  and  genial 
amid  all  his  trials ;  an  old  man  of  vast  ex- 
periences, a  leading  actor  in  scenes  a  half- 
century  before  which  changed  the  destinies 
of  a  continent, — in  fine,  an  old  and  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  Crown  who  had  long 
survived  his  contemporaries  and  whose  toils 
and  sacrifices  were  but  a  dim,  half-forgot- 
ten tradition  to  the  busy  functionaries  in 
the  home  and  colonial  governments.  This 
desolate  but  resolute  old  man  was  a  touch- 
ing spectacle — his  indomitable  cheerfulness 
suffusing  with  a  faint  flush  of  glory  the  som- 
bre clouds  behind  which  his  sun  was  slowly 
sinking. 

Sir  John  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Adam 
Gordon  Johnson,  his  eldest  surviving  son. 
The  latter  died  near  Montreal  in  the  year 
1843.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his 
nephew,  the  present  Baronet,  Sir  William 
George  Johnson.  The  present  Sir  William, 
true  to  the  martial  instincts  of  his  race,  and 
although  still  a  young  man,  is  a  veteran 
soldier.  He  held  for  some  years  a  com- 
mission in  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  for 
three  years  was  stationed  at  St.  Helena.' 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  jailor  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  was  an  uncle  of  Sir  William  by 
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marriage.     A  younger  brother  also  was  at- 


tached to  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  served 
with  credit  during  the  terrible  Sepoy  mu- 
tiny. Sir  William  is  now  on  the  retired 
list  and  a  bachelor.  He  resides,  when  on 
this  continent,  on  a  small  estate  near 
Montreal  which  he  inherited  from  his 
grandfather.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  liberal 
culture,  with  quiet  and  retiring  manners, 
of  large  and  varied  information  ;  a  sincere 
and  humble  Christian  :  a  type  of  the  better 
class  of  our  own  rather  than  of  the  English 
people. 

To  those  readers,  whose  sources  of  in- 
formation have  been  limited  to  American 
publications,  it  may  seem  -paradoxical  to 
add  the  assurance,  which  I  have  received 
from  aged  friends  and  relatives  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam, that  the  tones,  air  and  features  of 
this  amiable  and  interesting  young  man 
recall  the  image  and  revive  long-slumber- 
ing memories  of  Sir  John  Johnson. 


THE  FIRST  ENGLISHMEN  IN  NORTH  AMERICA, 

BY  SAMUEL  G.   DRAKE. 


THE  landing  of  certain  Englishmen  in 
North  America  took  place  on  the  2ist  of 
June,  1579.  This  landing  was  not  only 
effected,  but  the  country  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  them  for  and  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  then  on  the  English 
throne.  As  this  fact  is  matter  of  general 
history,  it  is  only  mentioned  here  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  subject  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle ;  and  as  a  little  further  introductory 
it  is  pertinent  to  the  subject  in  hand  to 
note  that  this  landing  and  possession- 
taking  was  the  consequence  of  an  attempt 
to  discover  a  passage  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  this  attempt 
was  to  avoid  the  passage  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  supposed  to  have  been  guarded 
by  the  Spaniards  purposely  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  English  in  that  direction, 
then  and  in  all  time  to  come.  They  came 
on  this  western  coast  of  America  on  a  war 
enterprise,  to  make  reprisals  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Spain.  The  custom  of  nations 


was  at  this  period,  in  the  time  of  war,  to 
pay  no  respect  to  the  rights  of  individuals ; 
therefore  private  property  was  seized  by 
either  party  and  appropriated  as  legitimate 
acquisitions.  The  relations  of  England 
and  Spain  were  no  better  than  a  condition 
of  open  war  at  the  time  of  the  sailing  of 
the  expedition  here  to  be  treated  of.  That, 
it -will  be  said,  was  in  a  barbarous  age.  It 
was  even  so ;  but  it  was  continued  to  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  If 
this  be  any  apology  for  the  depredations 
of  the  English  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  let 
them  have  the  benefit  of  it, 

The  expedition  consisted  of  five  ships 
and  barks,  and  164  men  and  boys,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Francis  Drake. 
This  commander  had  suffered  severely  by 
the  treachery  of  the  Spaniards  in  time  of 
peace,  while  upon  a  trading  voyage  to 
South  America  in  1568,  with  Captain  John 
Hawkins,  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Juan  de 
Ulloa;  having  the  ship  in  which  he  was, 
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shot  to  pieces,  and  saving  his  life  by  swim- 
ming to  another  vessel,  in  which,  with  a 
few  others,  he  escaped  to  sea  and  thus  re- 
turned to  England,  after  suffering  all  but 
death,  arriving  in  Plymouth,  January  20, 
1569.  Some  high  in  authority  were  inter- 
ested in  the  voyage,  as  appears  by  a  letter 
written  by  the  brother  of  Captain  Haw- 
kins, dated  on  the  day  of  Drake's  arrival 
at  Plymouth,  and  directed  to  Secretary 
Cecil,  "  tothend  the  Queues  maieste  may 
be  advertesyd  of  the  same."  Drake  him- 
self was  dispatched  with  the  letter  to  Lon- 
don, who,  the  writer  says,  had  arrived 
"this  psent  owre,"  1  and  was  his  "kyns- 
man,  callyd  fransyes  dracke."  2 

Thus  much  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
state,  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  incentives 
to  the  undertaking  of  the  memorable 
South 'Sea  voyage  may  be  fully  understood, 
— a  good  and  full  account'  of  which  has 
never  to  this  day  appeared.  That  called 
"The  World  Encompassed,"  printed  in 
1628,  is  much  the  best,  and  was,  as  a  lite- 
rary performance,  of  the  first  rank  of  that 
period,  and  although  viewed  from  the  sur- 
roundings of  such  works  of  the  present 
age,  will  appear  extremely  defective  upon 
many  points  of  great  interest.  •  We  are 
not  even  told  anything  respecting  the  ar- 
maments of  the  respective  ships.  (Doubt- 
less purposely  omitted,  as  were  numerous 
other  matters,  for  reasons  considered  pru- 
dential at  that  time.)  Fortunately  for  the 
future  historian  of  the  voyage,  the  Spanish 
archives  supply  us  many  facts.  The  pres- 
ent writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
the  use  of  a  Spanish  narrative,  in  the 
autograph  of  the  celebrated  Navereta, 
which  illustrates  many  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  "Famous  Voyage,"  as  Hak- 
luyt  terms  it ;  but  our  present  business  is 
not  to  write  of  that  voyage  any  further 
than  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of 
the  subject  of  this  communication.  A  word 
more,  however,  respecting  "The  World 
Encompassed ' '  may  not  be  uninteresting 

1  William  Hawkins's  original  letter  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  London. 

2  This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  Drake  yet  dis- 
covered upon  any  record. 


before  proceeding  to  the  main  subject  of 
the  article.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  relating 
to  this  voyage.  One  of  the  principal  is 
said  to  be  by  Francis  Fletcher,  who  was 
chaplain  in  the  admiral  ship  of  the  expe- 
dition. It  is  not  in  Fletcher's  autograph, 
and  hence,  how  far  he  is  accountable  for 
it  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  poor  and  meagre  performance.  It, 
or  the  original  of  it,  may  have  been  used 
by  the  party  who  compiled  "The  World 
Encompassed"  of  1628.  The  Hakluyt 
Society  in  1854  published  the  MS.  attri- 
buted to  Fletcher,  but  in  a  shockingly 
garbled  manner,  besides  adding  errors  to 
the  before  wretched  performance. 

That  the  expedition  was  partly  to  make 
new  discoveries  is  attested  by  those  who 
were  in  it.3  It  was  fitted  out  in  a  style  of 
great  magnificence,  according  to  "  The 
World  Encompassed,"  "whereby  the 
ciuilitie  and  magnificence  of  the  com- 
manders natiue  countrie  might,  amongst 
all  nations  whithersoeuer  he  should  come, 
be  the  more  admired." 

In  passing  into  the  South  Sea  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  the  expedition  was 
•very  fortunate ;  performing  the  passage  in 
less  time  than  most  later  commanders 
have  been  able  to  do ;  but  on  reaching 
the  Pacific  a  storm  of  almost  unparalleled 
violence  took  them,  dispersed  the  ships,  and 
sent  one  to  the  bottom  with  all  on  board  ; 
while  another,  of  which  John  Winter  was 
captain,  deserted  the  expedition  and  re- 
turned to  England.  Two  of  the  smallest 
vessels  had  been  "  broken  up  "  as  useless 
before  passing  the  Straits ;  hence  but  one 
ship  was  left  to  prosecute  the  voyage,  and 
no  data  are  found  from  which  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  men  at  this  time  belonging 
to  her.  Thus  it  was  thai  the  first  English- 
men got  into  the  South  Sea ;  to  the  number 
probably  of  about  sixty.  Assuming  this  to 
be  correct  or  nearly  so,  and  that  fifty-seven 
actually  returned  to  England  with  the  com- 
mander, but  three  were  lost  by  casualties 
or  otherwise  during  the  voyage  after  the 

3  Examination  of  Captain  John  Winter.—  Lands- 
down  MSS.,  Brit.  Mm. 
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passage  of  the  Straits.  How  many  deserted 
with  Winter,  and  how  many  were  lost  in 
the  ship  never  heard  from  (which  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  John  Thomas)  may 
probably  never  be  known.  Thomas  was 
much  beloved  by  the  admiral,  or  general, 
as  commanders  of  sea  expeditions  were  at 
that  day  designated,  and  he  searched  dili- 
gently along  the  whole  western  coast  of 
Peru  for  him,  hoping  he  had  escaped  the 
terrible  tempests  of  Cape  Horn,  and  had 
found  a  harbor  somewhere  in  the  region 
designated  beforehand  for  a  rendezvous, 
namely,  in  latitude  30°  south.  However, 
after  being  baffled  and  tossed  "  like  a  ball 
in  a  racket"  for  full  fifty-two  days,  in 
which  they  were  driven  far  to  the  south  of 
Cape  Horn,  "by  tempests  the  like  of 
which  there  is  no  record  since  Noah's 
flood,"  the  general  was  able  to  make  and 
to  proceed  along  the  South  American  coast. 
He  soon  discovered  that  all  the  maps  were 
false,  that  the  coast  trended  *  *  for  twelve 
degrees  at  least  to  the  northward,"  and 
differed  from  the  maps  "no  lesse  then  is 
the  Northwest  point  of  the  compasse  dif- 
ferent from  the  Northeast,  perceiving  here- 
by that  no  man  had  euer  by  trauel  des- 
couerd  any  part  of  these  1 2  degrees. ' ' 

It  was  now  November  25th,  1578,  and 
the  voyagers  had  reached  38°  south,  and 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  finding  their  miss- 
ing ship;  they  therefore  proceeded  in 
quest  of  Spanish  treasure,  their  main  object 
being  to  intercept  that  destined  for  the 
king  of  Spain,  which  was  transported 
from  various  points  to  some  principal  port 
on  the  coast,  whence  in  government  ships 
it  was  transported  to  Spain.  This  business 
they  pursued  until  they  had  amassed  an 
immense  amount,  and  which  occupied 
them  till  the  i6th  of  April,  1579.  They 
were  then  in  the  latitude  of  Guatulco, 
15°  40'  north.  From  this  place  they  put 
directly  out  to  sea,  and  continued  sailing 
till  they  had  made  1400  leagues  in  longi- 
tude. This  striking  off  into  the  ocean  was 
to  deceive  the  Spaniards,  who  imagined 
that  their  only  way  to  return  to  England 
was  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  for  up  to 
this  time  no  commander  had  lived  to  reach 


Europe  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Hence,  to 
intercept  these  daring  Englishmen,  a  force 
of  four  hundred  men  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  fortify  and  effectually  guard 
the  straits.  The  fate  of  these  four  hun- 
dred, neglected  by  the  government  which 
had  sent  them  out,  forms  a  chapter  of  un- 
surpassed horrors  in  numerous  works  ex- 
tant, but  does  not  further  concern  this 
relation. 

The  commander  of  the  Pelican — that 
being  the  original  name  of  .Drake's  ship — 
was  now  out  of  the  range  of  his  enemies, 
and  had  decided,  probably  during  his 
1 400- leagues  run  from  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
that  his  only  safe  way  to  return  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  thence  to  England,  would 
be  again  to  strike  the  Pacific  coast  in  a 
latitude  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
thence  endeavor  to  discover  a  passage, 
which  many  geographers  were  confident 
existed,  into  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 
He  accordingly  bore  away  for  the  conti- 
nent, and  on  the  5th  of  June  fell  in  with 
it  in  north  latitude  42°.  After  a  search 
along  it  to  the  48th  parallel,  and  finding 
the  coast  still  trending  north-west,  the 
cold  intense  though  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  no  signs  of  an  eastern  opening,  .the 
ship  is  put  about  for  a  harbor  and  a  milder 
climate;  and  on  June  i7th,  in  latitude 
38°  30',  "we  fell  in  with  a  convenient 
and  fit  harborough,"  says  the  authentic 
"  World  Encompassed,"  "  where  we  con- 
tinued till  the  23d  day  of  July  following," 
and  yet  the  weather  was  cold  and  foggy, 
insomuch  that  for  fourteen  days  together 
an  observation  by  the  sun  could  not  be 
had.  Some  of  the  mariners  remarked  that 
they  had'  not  experienced  colder  weather 
at  "  Wardhouse,"  in  Lapland,  which  is  in 
latitude  71°  55',  according  to  Scheffer. 
Hence  arises  the  curious  inquiry,  when, 
and  with  whom  could  any  of  Drake's  men 
have  been  into  the  country  beyond  the 
North  Cape  of  Europe  ?  Probably  with 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  Captain  Chan- 
cellor. The  chaplain  of  the  expedition 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  them. 

Our  next  point  of  inquiry  is — Where- 
about on  the  coast  of  California  is  that 
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"faire  and  good  baye,"  where  the  ship 
"  was  brought  to  anchor  neere  the  shore," 
and  discharged  and  hauled  up  for  repairs  ? 
Wherever  it  was,  this  is  the  place  where 
the  first  Englishmen  landed  in  North 
America.  As  to  this  point,  there  ought 
to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  it,  and 
allowing  it  to  be  in  latitude  38°  30',  as 
stated  in  the  best  account  of  the  voyage, 
and  the  ever  since  acknowledgment  of  the 
remarkable  accuracy  of  all  the  other  lati- 
tudes of  places  given  by  this  navigator ; 
yet  it  is  in  dispute  among  modern  writers, 
scarcely  two  of  them  agreeing  upon  the 
same  locality ;  yet  the  point  on  all  the 
maps,  early  and  late,  on  which  the  name 
of  Drake's  Bay  appears  marks  38°  30',  as 
near  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  the  limited 
scale  upon  which  they  are  projected.  And 
Captain  Burney,  afterwards  Admiral  Bur- 
ney,  very  satisfactorily  shows  ' '  that  the 
Port  of  Drake"  was  that  which  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  "Port  San  Fran- 
cisco." See  his  "Chronological  History 
of  the  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea,"  vol. 
!•»  P-  355-  Mr.  Greenhow  has  run  over 
Drake's  discoveries  in  a  flippant  style, 
with  a  view  apparently  of  unsettling  a 
question  with  which  he  was  unable  to 
grapple.  Later  works  on  California  are 
much  in  the  same  strain.  In  Mureau's 
account  of  La  Perouse's  voyage  is  a  care- 
fully prepared  chart  of  the  coast,  in  which 
the  port  in  question  appears  a  trifle  to  the 
north  of  it,  which  is  probably  Captain 
Vancouver's  authority  for  coming  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Captains  Cook,  Port- 
lock,  Dixon  and  Wilkes  struck  the  coast  to 
the  north  of  it,  and  hence  do  not  notice 
it. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  such  of  that 
company  of  Englishmen  who  landed  on 
this  continent  as  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, premising  that  they  probably  repre- 
sented several  nationalities.  Of  the  leader 
of  the  expedition  it  is  not  proposed  to 
make  any  extended  remarks,  although  our 
hitherto  unpublished  materials  would  af- 
ford a  much  fuller  and  complete  biogra- 
phy of  him  than  ever  yet  published.  Ow- 
ing to  a  large  tide  of  envy,  occasioned  by 


his  unparalleled  successes  in  whatever  he 
undertook,  he  was  subject  to  vilification, 
and  from  some  men  whom  he  had  raised 
from  obscurity.  Among  these  were  Ralph 
Lane,  who  deserved  a  halter  for  his  bar- 
barities to  the  Indians  in  Virginia,  and 
who  owed  his  life  to  Drake's  exertions  in 
taking  him  from  that  country,  with  the 
colony  which  he  had  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  We  have  a  copy  of  an  unpub- 
lished letter  of  Lane  which  discovers  his 
ingratitude. 

As  biographical  dictionaries  give  the 
prominent  outline  of  Drake's  life,  to  them 
the  reader  may  recur.  Respecting  his  re- 
ception in  England  on  his  return  from 
his  circumnavigation,  strange  errors  have 
gained  credence.  These  errors  had  their 
rise  mainly  from  the  old  chronicler,  John 
Stow.  The  following  statement  is  made 
from  the  clearest  evidence,  contained  in 
original  papers  in  the  British  State  Paper 
office,  some  of  which  appear  not  to  have 
been  unfolded  since  the  year'  1580,  the 
sand  upon  the  ink  of  which  we  claim  to 
have  been  the  first  to  disturb.  These  pa- 
pers fully  contradict  the  statement  that 
Drake  was  kept  in  doubt  and  suspense  sev- 
eral months  as  to  whether  his  proceedings 
were  to  be  condemned  or  approved.  He 
arrived  at  Plymouth,  September  26th, 
1580.  In  those  days  it  took  time  to  com- 
municate with  London.  Add  to  this,  Ed- 
mund Tremayne,  on  whom  the  Queen  de- 
pended to  take  charge  of  her  interest,  was 
not  only  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  but 
had  sickness  and  death  in  his  family,  and 
resided  at  Collacomb,  in  Devonshire,  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  London.  Notwith- 
standing his  afflictions  he  repaired  to  Ply- 
mouth, where,  with  Christopher  Harris  and 
Captain  Drake,  an  account  of  what  the 
latter  brought  home  was  completed  and 
ready  to  be  transported  to  London  before 
November  5th.  Hence  it  was  but  a  trifle 
over  a  month  from  the  time  of  Drake's 
arrival  before  the  voyage  was  settled  and 
the  gold  and  silver  on  its  way  to  London. 
On  November  8th  Mr.  Tremayne  wrote  to 
Walsyngham  that  the  "  treasure  must  of 
necessity  be  carried  from  Plymouth  to  Ex- 
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eter  by  horse ;  but  from  Exeter  to  be  sent 
in  carts,  and  so  pass  with  less  shew  as  it 
goeth."  This  commissioner  was  of  the 
highest  respectability  through  a  long  life. 
He  suffered  persecution  under  Mary,  but 
Elizabeth  knew  his  worth,  and  he  served 
her  faithfully.  It  is  evident  from  his  let- 
ters to  Walsyngham,  that  the  queen,  Drake 
and  his  men,  were  about  the  only  parties 
interested  directly  in  the  voyage.  Wal- 
syngham and  Burghley  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  further  interested  than  in 
their  official  capacities.  Tremayne  pays 
Drake  the  highest  compliments  in  his  let- 
ters, saying  the  queen  had  instructed  him 
to  demand  nothing  of  Drake  further  than 
he  imparted  of  his  own  accord.  "So  in 
the  matter  generally,"  says  Tremayne,  "I 
see  nothinge  to  chardge  Mr.  Drake  further 
than  he  is  inclined  to  chardge  "  himself. 
Of  the  treasure  which  had  been  landed 
secretly  before  the  commissioner  arrived, 
Drake  was%  allowed  to  retain  to  the  value 
of  ^10,000,  before  any  account  was  taken. 
This  was  agreeable  to  the  queen's  instruc- 
tions. "And  for  his  maryners  and  other 
followers,  I  haue  been  an  eye  witnesse, 
and  haue  harde  wth  mine  eares,  vppon  the 
settling  vpp  of  these  matters,  such  certein 
shewes  of  good  will,  as  I  cannot  yet  see, 
that  manie  of  them  will  not  leue  his  com- 
panie  wheresoeuer  [he  goeth]." 

Such  is  the  first  true  account  of  pro- 
ceedings on  Drake's  arrival  in  England, 


taken  from  documents  the  perfect  authen- 
ticity of  which  is  beyond  all  question. 
Hitherto  the  account  published  by  Stow 
and  those  who  copied  him  was  such  as  he 
obtained  from  hearsay  a  number  of  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  voyage.  The 
continuator  of  Hollinshed,  who  published 
seven  years  after  Drake's  return,  makes  no 
allusion  whatever  to  any  question  respect- 
ing his  reception,  or  of  any  delay  in  the 
queen's  protection.  Yet  complaints  had 
already  arrived  in  England  from  Spain, 
the  nature  of  which  is  gathered  from  an- 
other letter  of  Tremayne  to  Walsyngham, 
in  these  terms  :  "  Mr.  Drake  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  certain  matters  grevuslie 
obiected  against  him  by  the  Spaniards, 
upon  the  p'ticulers  whereof  he  praied  me 
to  examyne  bothe  the  gentlemen  and  oth- 
ers of  his  companie,  the  which  I  thought 
reasonable  to  yelde  vnto,  and  therevpon 
drewe  these  interrogatories  following  :"• 

These  interrogatories  bring  us  to  the 
names  of  such  of  Drake's  company  as  re- 
turned with  him.  The  principal  charges 
were  that  Drake  had  sunk  Spanish  ships  with 
their  men  on  board  of  them ;  that  he  had 
maimed  and  murdered  others  ;  and  that 
he  had  taken  from  the  King  of  Spain's 
subjects  in  gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of 
one  million  and  a  half.  (Pounds  sterling 
must  of  course  be  understood.) 

The  first  witness  examined  was  Law- 
rence Elyot.  He  said  : — 


"I  cann  saye  nothinge  as  to  the  valew,  the  thinge  being  vnknowen  vnto  me,  only 
sylver  and  some  gould  thar  was  taken,  but  how  moche ;  but  a  verie  small  some  in 
respect  of  y1  y*  is  reported.  I  confesse  their  weare  shipps  taken,  but  that  any  weare 
soncken  wth  their  men,  y*  is  alltogether  vntrewe.  To  my  knowledge  their  was  no 
Spaniarde  slaine  by  any  of  vs,  or  had  their  armes  or  hands  cutt  of,  or  otherwayse  by 
any  crueltie  mangled  or  maimed ;  only  one  man  I  remember  was  hurt  in  the  face, 
wch  or  Generall  cawsed  to  be  sent  for,  and  lodged  him  in  his  owne  shipp,  seet  him  at 
his  owne  table,  and  would  not  soffer  him  to  depart  before  he  was  recovered,  and  so 
sent  him  safe  away." 


Signed 


[LAWRENCE  ELYOT.] 
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"  To  the  fyrste,  second,  and  third  artycle  Do  afyrme  as    y8  above  rehersed,  and 
wyll  Justifie  the  same  vpon  my  othe." 


Signed  */^    itVy       CJOHN  CHESTER.] 


'  '  To  the  fyrste  second  &  third  artycle  do  afyrme  as  above  rehersed  and  will  Justyfye 
the  same  vpon  my  othe." 

Signed 

[GREGORY  CAREY.] 


"To  the  fyrste,  second  &  third  artycle  do  afyrme  as  above  rehearsed  and  will  Jus- 
tyfye the  same  vppon  my  othe." 


[GEORGE  FORTESCU.  ] 

And  the  like  do  all  the  reste  afferme  whose  names  do  heare  after  folowe  :" — 

[FRANCIS  FLETCHER.] 

[CHRYSTOPHER  HALS.] 
[THOMAS  DRAKE.] 

QOHN  DRAKE.] 
,     [CHRYSTOPHER  WASPE.] 
[JOHN  MARTYN. 
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[JOHN  WATTRTON.] 


Here  follow  the  names  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  take  an  account  of  the 
treasure  brought  home  by  Drake.  They  stand  on  a  horizontal  line,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  here  placed : — F.  TREMAYNE,  FRANCIS  DRAKE,  and  CHRISTOPHER 
HARRIS. 


A  considerable  number  of  the  remaining  signers  were  autographs,  but  how  many 
and  which,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  : — 


THOMAS  HOVD, 
THOMAS  SOTHERN. 
JOHN  BRVER. 
RICHARD  CADWELL. 
GHAN  LAUS. 

BARTEL  MYENSGOTFLACK. 
GRYGORYE  RAYMENTE. 
JOHN  MARINER. 
NECOLAS  MORE. 
JOHN  HUSE. 
DENNES  FOSTER. 
RENALD  DANELLES. 


WILLIAM  SHELLE. 
THOMAS  BLACOLLER. 
THOMAS  MONE. 
THOMAS  MECKES. 
ROGER  KINGESWOOD. 
JOHN  GREPE. 
THOMAS  CRANE. 
WILLIAM  LEGEE. 
ROGER  PLAYER. 
THOMAS  HAYLSTON. 
WYLLAN  SMYTH. 
THOMAS  MARKES. 


ROBERTE  POLLINENE. 
JOHN  FOWKER. 
LAVNSELET  GARGET. 
RICHARD  WRIT. 
RICHARD  CLARKE. 

WlLLAM  HORSEWILL. 

JOHN  BLACOLER. 
POVLL  JEMES. 
JOHN  KIDDE. 
RICHARD  ROWLES. 
JAMES  NELLES. 
SIMON  WOODS. 
THOMAS  HOGGES. 


Hence  it  appears  that,  including  the 
general,  fifty  was  the  number  who  recorded 
their  names  as  above  given.  It  is  some- 
where stated  that  fifty-seven  returned, 
which  may  be  true  ;  if  so,  seven  of  them  had 
left  the  ship,  which  is  not  at  all  unlikely. 
Residing  perhaps  far  from  Plymouth,  they 
were  anxious  to  return  to  their  friends. 

Of  several  in  the  above  list,  materials 
exist  for  interesting  biographical  notices  ; 
but  owing  to  the  length  of  the  details  al- 
ready given,  I  can  only  briefly  consider 
but  a  few  of  them.  Indeed,  of  the  larger 
number  we  have  nothing  but  their  names, 
while  it  is  quite  certain  that  these  fifty  men 
were  the  FIRST  ENGLISHMEN  who  had  ever 
landed  in  North  America.  We  are  told 


by  Argensola  that  among  Drake's  men 
"were  ten  young  gentleman,  who,  besides 
employing  their  valor  on  this  occasion, 
were  very  intent  upon  [learning]  naviga- 
tion for  greater  ends."  That  Elyot,  Cary, 
Fortescue  and  several  others  went  for  this 
purpose  there  can  be  no  question,  and 
were  known  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

ELYOT  wrote  an  excellent  hand,  and 
the  answers  to  the  interrogatories  to  that 
of  Chester  are  all  in  his  autograph.  That 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  consequence  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  agent 
charged  that  he  was  one  of  those  privy  to 
the  voyage.  Whether  he  was  the  founder 
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of  the  since  noble  family  of  Eliot,  of 
Devonshire,  I  know  nothing,  having  made 
no  investigations  to  that  end. 

JOHN  CHESTER  was  captain  of  the 
fourth  vessel,  called  the  "Swanne,"  of 
200  tons  of  modern  measurement.1  He 
may  have  been,  and  no  doubt  was,  one  of 
the  "gentlemen"  in  Captain  John  Haw- 
kins's voyage  of  1564;  if  so,  he  was  son 
of  Sir  William  Chester,  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don, 1544,  afterwards  an  alderman,  and 
lord  mayor  in  1560.  His  answers  to  the 
Spanish  charges  are  in  his  own  autograph. 
Of  the  exceeding  few  who  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  voyage's  destination, 
JOHN  CHESTER  was  one.  The  commenda- 
tory verses  to  Sir  George  Peckham's  votyme 
of  1583  are  by  him,  a  copy  of  which  is  in 
the  Grenville  Library,  B.  M. 

GREGORY  GARY.— Doubtless  one  of 
the  "gentlemen."  He  was  in  no  com- 
mand ;  was  one  of  the  principal  witnesses 
against  Thomas  Daighty,  and  wrote  the 
article  signed  by  him.  Some  circumstances 
suggest  that  this  gentleman  was  of  the 
family  of  Sir  George  Carey  (Lord  Huns- 
don),  and  Sir  Robert  Gary  (Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth),  by  whose  craft  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land was  made  to  succeed  Elizabeth.  This 
may  do  for  the  reader  to  speculate  upon. 

GEORGE  FORTESCU.— He  was  prob- 
ably a  son  of  Richard  Fortescue,  of  Fil- 
leigh,  county  of  Devon,  who  died  in  1570, 
and  whose  sister  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Ber- 
nard Drake,  of  Ashe,  in  the  same  county. 
He  kept  a  journal  of  the  voyage  round  the 
world,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Thomas 
Fuller  when  he  wrote  his  "  Holy  State." 
In  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  in 
1585  he  was  in  command  of  one  of  the 
ships,  and  died  or  was  killed  •  on  that  voy- 
age. There  is  an  extensive  pedigree  of 
the  Devon  Fortescues  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, Harl.  MSS.,  vol.  5185. 

FRANCIS  FLETCHER,  the  chaplain  of 
the  voyage,  and  to  whom  the  authorship  of 

1  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tonnage 
of  ships  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  must  be  multi- 
plied by  four  to  bring  them  to  modern  measure- 
ment. 


the  "World  Encompassed"  is  generally 
attributed,  we  have  nothing  concerning, 
further  than  is  found  in  that  work  of  which 
we  have  before  spoken.  He  incidentally 
mentions  that  he  had  been  in  a  voyage  to 
the  north ;  perhaps  was  one  of  those  who 
had  been  at  Wardhuys ;  had  seen  Mount 
y£tna  :  had  been  among  the  Indians,  who, 
he  said,  had  shown  him  more  kindness 
than  he  had  found  among  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry  at  home. 

CHRYSTOPHER  HALS.— His  auto- 
graph shows  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  pen.  He  may  have 
been  the  Christopher  Hall  who  was  after- 
wards in  Fenton's  Expedition  of  1582,  as 
several  of  the  men  who  had  been  with 
Drake  volunteered  to  go  with  Fenton. 
The  name  Halse  was  not  uncommon  at 
this  period. 

THOMAS  DRAKE  was  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  general.  His  autograph  is 
a  handsome  one.  He  was  in  nearly  all  of 
the  expeditions  with  his  brother.  His  pos- 
terity in  the  female  line  possess  the  estates 
which  he  left  at  the  present  time.  His 
career  on  the  sea  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  is  highly  interesting. 

JOHN  DRAKE  was  a  native  of  Tavi- 
stock,  and  nephew  of  the  general,  and  was 
one  of  the  boys  of  the  voyage,  and  prob- 
ably about  thirteen  years  of  age  when 
Drake  sailed.  Circumstances  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  he  was  son  of  John,  the  brother 
of  the  general  killed  in  the  West  India 
expedition  of  1572.  His  fate  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly sad  one.  Having  engaged  in 
Captain  Edward  Fenton's  voyage,  he  was 
cast  away  in  the  River  of  Plate,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  savages,  with  whom  he  suffered 
fifteen  months'  captivity.  Thence  he  was 
given  up  to  the  Spaniards,  who  cast  him 
into  the  dungeon  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
there  extorted  from  him  the  particulars  of 
the  voyage-  round  the  world,  the  manu- 
script of  which  is  in  the  archives  of  Mad- 
rid, and  was  copied  by  Navereta,  as  before 
mentioned.  He  was  a  captain  of  one  of 
Fenton's  ships.  Further  than  this  we  meet 
with  no  account  of  him. 
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CHRISTOFER  WASPE.  —There  is 
some  uncertainty  about  this  name.  I  at 
first  read  it  Wathe.  Mr.  Sainsbury  in- 
clined to  Waspe,  but  with  no  great  confi- 
dence, as  it  appeared  to  be  blotted.  If  it 
be  Wasp,  he  is  the  only  one  I  have  ever 
met  with  of  the  kind. 

JOHN  MARTYN.— The  Martyns  or 
Martins  were  a  large  and  important  family 
in  Plymouth.  Richard  Martyn  was  an 
alderman  of  that  town  when  Drake  re- 
turned, and  superintended  the  weighing 
of  the  silver  and  gold,  and,  with  Drake 
and  Christopher  Harris,  subscribed  the  ac- 
count. This  document  is  endorsed  in  the 
autograph  of  Lord  Burghley :  "19  Decb. 
1580.  Aldrfh.  Marty,  frac.  Drak,  Chr. 
Haris,  report  of  ye  bullio  brovt  into  ye 
towr."  A  second  endorsement  on  the 
same  paper  and  in  the  same  hand  :  "The 
quatiti  of  bullio  brought  into  ye  Tower  by 
fr.  Drake."  It  is  not  improbable  that 
John  Martyn  of  the  expedition  was  a  near 
connection  of  the  alderman,  and  for  some 
reason  had  taken  the  place  of  honest  old 
Tremayne. 

JOHN  WATTERTON— if  that  was  his 
name — that  is  all  we  know  of  him. 

THOMAS  MOONE  was  one  of  Drake's 
right-hand  men  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  served 
him  in  all  his  voyages ;  became  captain  of 
a  ship,  and  was  killed  in  the  West  Indies 
in  1586,  while  upon  that  gigantic  enter- 
prise. Of  his  particular  family  I  learn 
nothing.  Sir  William  Pole  mentions  a 
family  of  the  name,  at  Ash,  in  Surrey,  P. 
432.  Remarkable  enough  it  is  that  in  the 
bulky  new  history  of  Plymouth,  the  name 
is  given  as  Moche,  and  as  though  fearful 
that  it  would  not  be  understood  it  is  re- 
peated in  a  parenthesis,  thus  (Moche)  ! 

BLACOLER,  JOHN.— There  were  two 
of  this  surname  in  the  expedition.  Tho- 
mas was  among  the  witnesses  against 
Doughty.  John,  in  1582,  joined  Fenton's 
Expedition,  and  was  boatswain  in  the 
Elizabeth,  Captain  Skevington.  THOMAS 
HOOD  and  THOMAS  BLACKALLER  were  pilots 
in  the  same  expedition.  JOHN  GRIPE'S 


name  also  appears  among  Fenton's  men, 
but  his  capacity  is  not  mentioned. 

JOHN  BREWER,  John  Marten,  Tho- 
mas Bruer  or  Brewer,  James  Neeles  (a 
Fleming),  John  Gripe,  John  Mariner  and 
Gregory  Rayment  were  ambushed  by  the 
Indians  on  the  island  of  Mocha,  and  all 
wounded,  several  badly.  Two,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above,  died  of  their  wounds. 
Drake  himself  was  also  severely  wounded. 
This  was  their  first  landing-place  after 
escaping  the  perils  of  Cape  Horn. 

WILLIAM  LEGGE.— Although  this 
name  stands  on  the  list  LEGEE,  it  is  doubt- 
less LEGGE,  as  I  found  it  in  a  MS.  account 
of  the  voyage,  once  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  •Simon  D'Ewes.  He  was  steward  on 
the  admiral  ship.  I  know  nothing  of  his 
history.  One  of  the  same  surname  held 
an  important  place  in  Anson's  circum- 
navigation, and  was  eminent  for  his  ser- 
vices, and,  if  our  recollection  is  correct, 
the  earldom  of  a  Dartmouth  grew  out  of 
a  Legg. 

Although  we  might  collect  many  other 
curious  facts  concerning  these  men  who 
were  the  first  English  on  our  continent, 
yet  I  fear  1  have  made  this  communication 
of  undue  length,  without  saying  half  of 
what  my  materials  suggest.  These,  I  may 
remark,  occupy  five  closely-written  fools- 
cap quartos,  of  upwards  of  300  pages  each. 
Hence,  my  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to 
avoid  making  too  long  an  article.  One 
thing,  however,  must  not  be  omitted, — a 
further  remark  concerning  the  truthfulness 
of  the  main  authority,  "The  World  En- 
compassed." It  was  doubtless  drawn  up 
under  the  eye  of  the  great  conductor 
of  the  expedition  \  which  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  all  matters  of  a  supernatural 
character.  No  snakes  were  seen  in  the 
East  Indian  seas  with  their  heads  above 
water  as  high  as  the  ship's  mainmast ;  no 
mermaids  exhibiting  hair-combs  and  look- 
ing-glasses, and  no  giants  in  the  region  of 
Terra  del  Fuego.  Up  to,  and  even  much 
later  than  this  voyage,  scarcely  a  voyage 
was  made  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Horn  in 
which  monstrous  people  were  not  reported 
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to  have  been  seen.  That  the  writer  of 
•'The  World  Encompassed"  was  aware 
of  such  marvels  is  evident,  and  he  gently 
rebuked  their  authors  when  he  said  he  had 
seen  men  in  England  as  tall  as  the  tallest 
of  any  he  had  seen  about  Terra  del  Fuego. 
Indeed  it  can  truly  be  averred  that  in  the 
whole  narrative  of  that  voyage,  as  con- 
tained in  the  work  under  notice,  there 
is  nothing  stated  which  transcends  the 
grounds  of  probability.  Though  far  briefer 
and  less  particular  than  is  wished  for,  as 
much  was  told,  no  doubt,  as  it  was  thought 


prudent   to  tell   in   the  then   relations  of 
England  and  Spain. 

It  is  worthy  of  further  remark,  in  clos- 
ing, how  little  some  of  the  old  contempo- 
rary writers  knew  upon  subjects  in  which 
they  were  themselves  interested.  Purchas, 
who  knew  and  conversed  with  some  of  the 
men  who  were  in  the  voyage  round  the 
world,  says  he  gives  the  names  of  all  of 
them  he  could  hear  of.  These  amount  to 
but  thirteen,  and  were  all  in  print  when 
he  published  his  "  Pilgrimes"  !  ! 
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EDWARD  ARMSTRONG.1 

A  minute  respecting  the  late  Edward  Armstrong, 
Esq.,  read  by  WILLIAM  DUANE,  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, May  4th  1874. 

EDWARD  ARMSTRONG,  the  youngest  son 
of  Thomas  Armstrong,  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar,  and  Henrietta  J.  his 
wife,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  nth 
of  June,  1817.  The  maiden  name  of  his 
mother,  a  lady  of  French  extraction,  was 
Marache.  Of  his  early  education  I  am  un- 
able at  this  time  to  procure  an  account. 
His  classical  studies  were  commenced  at  a 
school  kept  by  James  Donelly,  and  com- 
pleted at  the  school  kept  by  James  Boylan 
and  others.  Among  the  teachers  at  both 
of  these  schools  was  Christopher  Fallon, 
afterwards  for  many  years  a  very  prominent 
member  of  our  bar. 

Having  resolved  to  adopt  the  legal  pro- 
fession, Edward  Armstrong  became  a  stu- 
dent in  his  father's  office  and,  after  the 
three  years'  preparation  required  by  the 
rules  of  court,  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
on  the  22d  of  September,  1838. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  2ist  of 
April,  1841.  At  this  period  the  Society 
was  in  a  very  depressed  condition.  Many 
of  the  original  members  had  died  or  re- 
signed, and  nearly  all  who  remained  in  it 


1  See  Obituary,  RECORD,  vol.  III.,  page  190. 
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had  ceased  to  take  much  interest  in  its 
welfare.  Month  after  month,  the  minutes 
presented  no  record  but  the  words  "no 
quorum;'7  and  it  was  even  suggested  that 
it  would  be  well  for  the  Society  to  meet 
only  once  a  year  ;  and  that  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  its  charter.  The  an- 
nual dues  of  the  few  members  had  not  been 
regularly  collected,  owing  to  which  the 
rent  due  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  for  the  occasional  use  of  one  of  its 
rooms  was  largely  in  arrear.  A  small  clo- 
set contained  all  the  property  of  the  So- 
ciety then  in  its  actual  possession ;  for 
many  donations  made  to  the  Society  in  its 
early  days  had  been  taken  away  for  safe- 
keeping, mislaid,  forgotten  and  never  re- 
stored. 

A  few  members  who  joined  the  Society 
at  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Armstrong, 
felt  called  upon  to  attempt  its  revival. 
Enough  of  the  unpaid  dues  of  the  mem- 
bers was  collected  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
rent  due  to  tfte  Philosophical  Society  and 
to  discharge  a  few  other  debts  of  smaller 
amount,  and  generally  the  Society  began 
to  show  signs  of  life.  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
among  the  most  useful  and  active  in  bring- 
ing about  this  happy  change. 

But  those  who  were  the  most  earnest  in 
their  efforts  to  revive  the  Society  were 
convinced  that  the  possession  of  a  place  of 
meeting  for  its  own  exclusive  use  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  its  proper  develop- 
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ment.  A  room  in  the  building  in  South 
Sixth  street,  now  numbered  211,  was  dis- 
covered and  considered  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  Society.  A  proposition  to  remove 
to  it  was  duly  made,  and  it  met  with  great 
and  unexpected  opposition,  some  members 
attending  to  vote  against  the  removal  who 
were  very  rarely  seen  at  other  meetings, 
either  before  or  afterwards.  After  an  ani- 
mated discussion  upon  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a  change  of  location,  the 
resolution  to  remove  was  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote. 

Experience  soon  exhibited  the  wisdom 
of  the  change.  Having  secured  "  a  local 
habitation,"  the  Society  was  not  long* 
without  "a  name,"  a  name  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  its  limited  means.  Book- 
cases having  been  procured,  the  shelves 
were  soon  filled  with  books,  making  a  dis- 
play very  different  from  the  thirty  or  forty 
volumes,  formerly  composing  its  "li- 
brary." 

A  similar  growth  has  followed  the  two 
subsequent  removals  of  the  Society,  first  to 
an  upper  room  in  the  Athenaeum  building 
and  since  to  the  excellent  quarters  now 
enjoyed  by  the  Society.  These  "three 
removes"  have  borne  no  resemblance  to  a 
"fire." 

In  1842,  Mr.  Armstrong  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Council ;  he  was  Recording 
Secretary  from  1843  to  l%52>  an(^  again  a 
member  of  the  Council  from  1853  to  1866, 
making  a  total  of  twenty-five  years'  ser- 
vice. 

In  March  1845,  tne  Society  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  quarterly  Bulletin, 
containing  the  minutes  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  and  its  Council,  and  such 
shorter  articles  upon  historical  subjects  as 
were  not  considered  suited  for  publication 
in  the  volumes  of  Memoirs  occasionally 
issued  by  the  Society.  This  periodical  was 
continued  for  three  years,  forming  a  volume 
which  had  no  successor,  which  is  to  be 
regretted. 

The  numbers  for  September  and  Decem- 
ber 1846  contain  the  most  valuable  papers 
in  this  volume.  They  relate  to  the  battle 
of  Brandywine,  and  comprise  a  very  inte- 
resting account  of  it  by  Joseph  Townsend, 


a  Quaker  living  near  Chad's  Ford  in  1777, 
afterwards  a  physician  in  Baltimore ;  let- 
ters of  General  Washington,  General  Sul- 
livan and  others  respecting  the  battle,  and 
other  important  papers,  accompanied  by 
an  accurate  map  of  the  battle-ground,  from 
a  survey  made  in  1846;  a  lithographic 
view  of  General  Washington's  headquar- 
ters and  a  view  of  Birmingham  Meeting- 
house, copied  by  the  anastatic  process  from 
a  daguerreotype. 

Much  of  the  value  of  these  numbers  is 
due  to  Mr.  Armstrong's  investigations  upon 
the  ground.  The  names  now  given  to  the 
fords  of  the  Brandywine  did  not  tally  with 
those  mentioned  in  all  preceding  accounts 
of  the  battle.  Mr.  Armstrong  brought 
order  out  of  chaos  by  ascertaining  that 
what  was  Buffington's  Ford  in  1777  is  now 
called  Brinton's  Ford,  and  that  the  ford 
formerly  known  as  Brinton's  Ford  is  the 
third  ford  south  of  Bufrington's  Ford.  Had 
he  rendered  no  other  service  to  the  cause 
of  history  than  this,  this  would  have  enti- 
tled him  to  our  gratitude. 

In  October  1850,  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives.  He  had  much 
at  heart  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  regis- 
tration of  marriages,  births  and  deaths,  but 
could  succeed  only  in  having  a  law  passed 
permitting  such  registrations.  In  another 
matter  he  was  more  successful.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  Colonial  Records  had  been 
commenced  several  years  before,  by  au- 
thority of  the  legislature,  and  a  few  vol- 
umes had  been  issued.  Mr.  Armstrong 
procured  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  re- 
sumption of  the  work.  The  Records  were 
completed  and  were  followed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Archives,  both  works  being  edited 
by  our  industrious  fellow-member,  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Hazard. 

At  a  meeting  of  our  Society,  held  on  the 
1 4th  of  May,  1851,  it  was,  on  motion  of  the 
late  William  Parker  Foulke, 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  be  directed  to 
tender  to  EDWARD  ARMSTRONG,  Esq.,  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  for  his  zealous  efforts  in  promoting 
the  passage  of  the  recent  law  providing  for  the 
complete  publication  of  the  minutes  of  the  Provin- 
cial Council,  and  of  other  valuable  manuscripts 
now  in  the  Department  of  State  of  Pennsylvania.'' 
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On  the  8th  of  November,  1851,  the  So- 
ciety celebrated  the  i69th  anniversary  of 
che  landing  of  William  Penn  at  Chester, 
by  an  address  delivered  in  the  Methodist 
Church  at  that  place,  by  the  planting  of 
some  trees  upon  the  supposed  spot  of  Penn's 
landing,  and,  to  conclude  in  the  proper 
Anglo-Saxon  style,  by  a  dinner  at  one  of 
the  principal  hotels. 

Mr.  Armstrong  wrote  and  delivered  this 
address,  which  was  published  by  the  So- 
ciety. It  contained  a  just  tribute  to  the 
excellent  traits  in  the  character  of  our  great 
and  good  Founder,  a  man,  in  many  re- 
spects, so  much  in  advance  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  The  notes  to  this  address 
contained  the  names  of  many  of  those  who 
came  from  England  with  Penn,  collected 
by  the  industry  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 

In  1853  he  wrote  a  paper  on  "The 
History  and  Location  of  Fort  Nassau  upon 
the  Delaware,"  which  was  read  before  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  January 
20,  1853;  and  in  1865  he  edited  a  rare 
work,  entitled  "  Good  order  established  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  in  America, 
being  a  true  account  of  the  country  ;  with 
its  produce  and  commodities  there  made 
in  the  year  1685.  By  Thomas  Budd  ;" 
and  enriched  it  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Au- 
thor and  valuable  historical  notes.  8vo. 
pp.  in.  This  was  published  in  New  York, 
by  William  Gowans.  1865. 
»  The  last  service  rendered  by  him  to  our 
Society  was  the  editing  of  two  volumes 
of  the  Correspondence  between  William 
Penn  and  James  Logan. 

Mr.  Armstrong  resided  for  a  time  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  was  elected  an 
honorary  member'  of  the  Cliosophic  So- 
ciety of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  that 
place  ;  an  honor  very  rarely  bestowed  upon 
one  who  had  not  been  a  graduate  of  some 
college. 

On  the  creation  of  the  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  Mr.  Armstrong 
was  chosen  secretary  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, a  position  which  he  held  until  a 
short  time  before  his  death. 

He  was  married  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1845,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Gulick,  of  Kings- 
ton, New  Jersey,  who  died  several  years 


before  him.  They  had  a  family  of  five 
daughters,  four  of  whom  survive  him. 

About  seven  years  ago  Mr.  Armstrong 
had  an  attack  of  illness  so  severe  that  the 
hope  of  his  recovery  was  abandoned,  and 
word  was  sent  to  the  consulting  physician 
that  he  need  not  call  the  next  day,  as  Mr. 
Armstrong  could  not  live  through  the 
night. 

A  year  ago  he  was  attacked  by  a  compli- 
cation of  disorders,  heart-disease,  dropsy 
and  others,  which  his  naturally  strong  con- 
stitution enabled  him  to  resist  for  several 
months.  On  the  25th  of  February  the 
dropsy  terminated  his  life. 

Of  Mr.  Armstrong's  fondness  for  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  studies,  what  has 
been  said  above  has  furnished  sufficient 
evidence.  In  his  personal  character,  great 
amiability  and  a  warm  attachment  to  his 
friends  were  leading  traits.  His  natural 
disposition  was  too  sensitive  for  encoun- 
tering a  rough  world. 

A  few  years  ago  he  connected  himself 
with  one  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  con- 
gregations in  German  town,  in  full  mem- 
bership, though  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  another  church. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  society  may  possess 
a  long  line  of  members  as  honest,  as  de- 
voted and  as  zealous  as  our  lamented 
colleague,  Edward  Armstrong. 


DR.  CHARLES  MCKNIGHT. 

CHARLES  MCKNIGHT,  M.  D.,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  was  born  at  Cran- 
berry, New  Jersey,  October  loth  1750. 
His  family  was '  originally  of  Scotland, 
and  settled  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the 
"Ulster  Plantation,"  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
father  of  Dr.  McKnight  was,  for  nearly 
forty  years,  a  much  esteemed  and  highly 
respected  clergyman  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  one  of  the  early  trustees  of 
Princeton  College  or  Nassau  Hall.  In 
1777,  Rev.  Mr.  McKnight,  then  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  having  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  adherents  of  the  Crown, 
was  imprisoned  by  the  British,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  most  severe  treatment.  He 
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died,  shortly  after  his  release,  January  ist 
1778. 

Captain  Richard  McKnight,  of  the  New 
Jersey  line  —  the  younger  son  of  Rev. 
Charles  McKnight — who  had  shown  him- 
self an  active  and  efficient  young  officer, 
was  also  made  a  prisoner  by  the  enemy 
and  confined  on  one  of  the  prison  ships  in 
the  Wallabout  where  he  finally  perished, 
one  of  the  numerous  victims  of  those 
"Floating  Hells." 

Charles,  the  eldest  son,  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1771,  studied  medi- 
cine under  Dr.  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia, 
entered  the  American  Army  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and 
was  appointed  "  Senior  Surgeon  of  the 
Flying  Hospital,"  April  nth  1777.  The 
late  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  said  of  Dr. 
McKnight,  in  the  "American  Medical 
and  Philosophical  Register:"  "In  the  dis- 
charge of  the  important  and  arduous  duties 
of  his  station,  his  talents  and  indefatigable 
zeal  were  equally  conspicuous.  He  was 
pre-eminently  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  all  those  duties  which  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  his  country  required,  and  his  hu- 
mane disposition  led  him  to  undertake." 

For  a  few  months,  in  1780,  Dr.  Mc- 
Knight, although  not  then  thirty  years 
old,  acted  as  Surgeon -Genesal,  and  from 
October  ist  1780  to  January  ist  1782,  as 
Chief  Physician  of  .the  Middle  Depart- 
ment. 


At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Surgery  and  Anatomy  in 
Columbia  College,  where  "  he  delivered 
lectures,"  said  Dr.  Francis,  "  on  these  two 
branches  of  Medical  Science,  to  a  nu- 
merous and  attentive  class  of  scholars, 
while  the  profundity  of  his  research,  and 
the  acuteness  of  his  genius,  gained  for 
him  the  approbation  of  the  most  fastidious. 
In  a  life  of  constant  activity,  both  as  a 
practitioner  and  a  teacher,  he  continued 
until  he  had  arrived  at  his  forty-first  year, 
when  apulmonic  affection  (the  result  of  an 
injury  received  during  the  war)  put  a 
period  to  his  labors  and  usefulness." 

Says  President  Duer  :  "Dr.  McKnight, 
though  eminent  as  a  physician,  was  particu- 
larly distinguished  as  a  practical  surgeon, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  without 
a  rival  in  this  branch  of  his  profession. 

"  Gifted  by  nature,  with  talents  pecu- 
liarly calculated  for  the  exercise  of  the 
important  duties  of  a  surgeon,  his  educa- 
tion in  an  especial  manner  enabled  him  to 
attain  the  highest  reputation." 

Dr.  McKnight  married  Mrs.  Mary  Litch- 
field,  only  daughter  of  General  John 
Morin  Scott,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
most  zealous  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  a 
prominent  lawyer  and  politician  of  those 
times,  Secretary  of  the  State  and  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1782-3. 
The  late  John  M.  Scott  McKnight,  M.  D., 
of  New  York  city  was  their  only  son. 


FINANCES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.— LOAN-OFFICE  CERTIFICATES. 


The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Hiland  Hall, 
Ex-Governor  of  Vermont,  and1  historian  of  that 
state,  for  the  following  interesting  paper,  and  for 
the  original  Loan-Office  Certificate  from  which 
ihefac  simile  has  been  made : — 

OUR  fathers  of  the  old  Revolutionary 
Congress,  as  is  well  known,  sought  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enormous  expenses  of  the 
fearful  struggle  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, by  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit, 
known  in  common  language  as  "  Conti- 
nental Bills."  Many  of  these  bills  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  their  form  and  ap- 


pearance, as  well  as  the  general  history 
of  them,  cannot  be  unfamiliar  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  RECORD.1  It  may  not  be  so  well 
known  that  these  bills  formed  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  paper  issues  to  which  the  Con- 
gress resorted,  and  that  another  class  of 
Continental  paper  constituted  a  part  of 
the  financial  system  of  the  period,  and  was 
indeed  scarcely  less  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war  than  the  Continental  bills. 


1  A/ac  simile  of  one  of  the  bills  may  be  seen  in 
"  Lossing's  History  of  the  United  States,"  p.  245. 
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I  refer  to  the  promises  of  Congress  known 
as  "Loan-Office  Certificates."  In  fact, 
they  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
revolutionary  contest;  first,  by  retarding 
to  some  extent  the  depreciation  of  the  bills 
of  credit ;  and  afterwards,  in  being  largely 
substituted  for  them  in  purchasing  supplies 
for  the  army. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1775,  two  months 
after  the  shedding  of  the  first  blood  at 
Lexington,  Congress  ordered  the  issue  of 
two  millions  of  dollars  in  bills  of  credit, 
and,  by  subsequent  resolutions,  continued 
to  emit  other  sums  until  November,  1779, 
when  the  whole  issues  amounted  to  over 
240  millions  of  dollars.  For  a  consider- 
able time  the  bills  passed  current  as  money, 
were  readily  received  in  business  transac- 
tions between  individuals  and  in  compen- 
sation for  services  and  supplies  for  the 
government.  As  the  amount  emitted  con- 
tinued to  increase,  the  ability  of  Congress 
to  provide  for  their  redemption  began  to 
be  distrusted,  and  they  depreciated  in 
value  ;  the  depreciation  gradually  increas- 
ing until  1780,  when  they  were  treated  as 
worthless,  and  ceased  to  circulate. 

Various  methods  had  been  tried  by  Con- 
gress to  maintain  the  credit  of  their  bills, 
but  with  only  partial  and  temporary  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  earliest  expedients  for 
that  purpose,  and  one  on  which  much  re- 
liance was  placed,  was  an  effort  to  borrow 
them  on  promises  to  pay  the  sums  bor- 
rowed, with  interest,  at  a  future  day.  If 
the  bills  could  be  thus  recalled,  they  could 
be  again  put  in  circulation,  and  by  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  their  further 
issue,  it  was  hoped  their  depreciation 
might  be  prevented.  Accordingly  Con- 
gress, on  the  3d  of  October,  1776,  adopted 
a  resolution  for  borrowing  five  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  bills,  being  about  one-fourth 
of  the  amount  that  had  then  been  issued. 
To  carry  this  measure  into  effect,  a  Loan 
Office  was  opened  in  each  of  the  several 
states,  in  charge  of  a  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  state,  which  commissioners 
were  furnished  by  the  general  treasurer 
(afterwards  by  a  special  treasurer  of  loans) 
with  certificates  for  different  sums,  from 
200  to  10,000  dollars,  officially  signed  by 


him,  having  blanks  for  the  date,  the  time 
of  payment,  and  the  name  of  the  lender, 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  commissioner.  The 
certificates,  when  delivered,  were  payable 
to  the  lender  by  name  or  bearer,  at  the 
end  of  three  years  from  date,  with  interest 
annually  at  four  per  cent.,  soon  increased 
to  six  per  cent,  on  all  certificates.  Addi- 
tional certificates  were  provided  for  by 
subsequent  resolutions  until  the  whole 
amount  exceeded  70  millions  of  dollars : 
15  millions  being  ordered  in  1777,  10 mil- 
lions in  1778,  24  millions  in  1779.  and 
over  20  millions  in  1780. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
certificates,  provision  was  made  for  the 
prompt  payment  of  the  interest  at  the  sev- 
eral loan  offices  from  which  they  had  been 
issued,  and  when  the  Continental  bills  had 
begun  to  depreciate,  Congress,  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  loth  of  September,  1777,  de- 
clared that  the  interest  on  the  certificates 
that  had  been  issued  and  those  which 
should  be  emitted  before  the  first  of  the 
then  ensuing  March  should  be  paid  "in 
bills  of  exchange  on  the  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  in  Paris,  at  the  rate  of 
five  livres  of  France  for  every  Spanish 
milled  dollar,  or  in  Continental  bills  of 
credit,  at  the  option  of  the  respective 
lenders."  The  bills  of  exchange,  while 
duly  honored,  were  of  nearly  or  quite 
equal  value  with  specie.1  The  interest  ap- 
pears to  have  been  generally  paid  as  de- 
manded, largely  in  bills  of  exchange,  until 
late  in  1781  or  early  in  1782,  when  the 
funds  in  Paris  failing,  and  the  Continental 
bills  having  become  worthless,  the  further 
payment  of  the  interest  was  suspended  ; 
and  its  payment  was  not  resumed  during 
the  continuance  of  the  government  of  the 
Confederation  —  a  period  of  about  nine 
years. 

Though  the  old  Congress  had  generally 
manifested  a  disposition  to  fulfil  its  engage- 
ments, it  had  been  often  unable,  with  its 
limited  powers,  to  perform  them.  The  re- 
demption of  the  240  millions  of  Continen- 


1  For  a  fac  simile  of  one  of  these  bills  of  ex- 
change see  the  March  number  of  this  volume  of  the 


RECORD,  page  113. 
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tal  bills  was  beyond  the  ability  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  besides,  their  payment  at  the  close 
of  the  war  at  their  nominal  value  would 
have  been  no  benefit  to  the  actual  sufferers 
by  their  depreciation,  but  would  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  in  a  hundred  have  been  mere 
gratuities  to  the  fortunate  holders,  who 
had  gathered  them  as  worthless.  The 
Loan-Office  certificates  were  considered 
as  standing  on  a  different  footing,  and  the 
Congress  had  always  looked  forward  to 
their  redemption  at  the  actual  value  for 
which  they  had  been  issued.  On  the  226. 
of  June,  1780,  Congress  declared  by  reso- 
lution that  the  principal  of  the  loans  that 
had  been  made  in  the  United  States  should 
be  paid  in  Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  their 
equivalent,  "  at  the  full  current  value  of 
the  bills  when  loaned"  and  prescribed  a 
scale  of  the  depreciation  of  the  bills,  by 
which  their  value  as  well  as  of  the  interest 
on  them  should  be  ascertained.  By  this 
scale  the  certificates  issued  prior  to  Sep- 
tember ist,  1777,  were  to  be  considered  as 
of  specie  value  ;  on  those  issued  March 
ist,  1778,  the  value  of  the  bills  was  to  be 
reckoned  as  4  to  i  of  specie:  on  the  ist 
of  March,  1779,  as  18  to  i  ;  and  on  and 
after  the  ist  of  March,  1780,  as  40  to  i. 
The  depreciation  on  the  several  days  be- 
tween these  dates  was  to  be  increased  in 
regular  progression  from  one  date  to  that 
next  succeeding. 

It  appears  from  the  financial  report  of 
Secretary  Hamilton  of  January  pth,  1790, 
that  of  the  then  existing  domestic  debt  of 
about  40  millions  of  dollars,  nearly  one- 
half  of  it  was  for  these  certificates;  that 
the  nominal  value  of  those  then  outstand- 
ing exceeded  58  millions  of  dollars,  and 
were  of  the  specie  value,  including  inter- 
est, of  iS*4  million  dollars,  of  which  the 
principal  was  about  1 1  millions,  and  the 
residue  arrears  of  interest.  The  foreign 
debt  at  this  time,  including  unpaid  inter- 
est, is  reported  at  about  u^  millions. 
Provision,  in  accordance  with  Secretary 
Hamilton's  report,  was  made  by  the  Fund- 
ing Act  of  1790  for  liquidating  both  the 
domestic  and  foreign  debt ;  and  thus  the 
obligations  which  the  old  Congress,  by 


reason  of  its  defective  powers,  had  been 
unable  to  meet  were  justly  and  honorably 
redeemed  by  the  new  government  formed 
under  the  present  constitution. 

Although  the  object  of  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  loan  offices  was  the  borrowing 
of  money,  and  though  the  certificates 
upon  their  face  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  a  certain  sum  from  the  payee,  for  which 
the  United  States  promised  to  pay  him  or 
bearer  the  amount,  yet  very  many  of 
them  were  issued  when  no  money  had 
been  received.  At  first  certificates  were 
only  issued  for  money  loaned,  but  as  the 
necessities  of  the  government  increased 
the  certificates  were  made  payable  and  de- 
livered to  commanders  of  bodies  of  troops, 
to  commissaries  and  other  disbursing  offi- 
cers, in  obedience  to  warrants  drawn  on 
the  loan  offices  by  the  President  of  Con- 
gress or  the  Board  of  the  Treasury,  which 
certificates  were  issued  to  such  persons  in 
their  official  names  for  the  express  purpose 
of  having  them  negotiated  in  exchange 
for  equipments  and  supplies  for  the  army. 
The  interest  on  the  certificates  having  been 
usually  paid  as  it  became  due,  they  were 
generally  in  better  demand  than  the  Con- 
tinental bills,  and  in  1779  and  afterwards, 
when  the  bills  had  become  so  depreciated 
as  to  be  nearly  or  quite  worthless,  the  cer- 
tificates would  be  accepted  for  supplies  and 
other  government  purposes  when  the  bills 
would  be  refused.  The  certificates  being 
payable  to  bearer  were  negotiable  by  de- 
livery and  had  an  appreciable  value  in  the 
market.  For  that  reason  they  were  exten- 
sively used,  and  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  70  millions  issued,  perhaps  more  than 
one-half,  were  of  this  character.  The  cer- 
tificates thus  served  an  important  purpose 
for  the  government  in  carrying  on  the 
war,  especially  in  its  latter  stages,  when 
other  resources  were  wanting,  and  thus 
contributed  largely  to  its  final  success.  The 
certificate,  of  which  a  fac  simile  is  given 
on  another  page,  belonged  to  this  official 
class  of  certificates,  and  was  one  among 
numerous  others  that  were  issued  to  General 
Thomas  Surnter,  while  desperately  battling 
the  enemy  in  command  of  his  country's 
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military  forces  in  South  Carolina.  It  will  consequently  that  the  thousand-dollar  cer- 
be  seen  by  its  date  that  it  was  issued  when  tificate  was  only  of  the  actual  specie  value 
the  depreciation  was  rated  at  40  to  i,  and  of  twenty-five  dollars. 


THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

BY  THOMAS  J.   PICKETT, 

Ex- Confederate  States  Commissioner  to  Mexico. 


CONFEDERATE  STATES  SEAL. 


WITH  a  desire  to  correct  an  erroneous 
popular  impression  that  the  late  Confed- 
erate States  Government  never  had  a  Great 
Seal,  the  emblem  of  sovereignty,  I  have 
prepared  the  following  paper,  in  which  is 
given  a  brief  history  of  that  seal.  It  was  en- 
graved in  solid  silver  in  London,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  possession  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  Government,  at  RICHMOND,  in 
the  spring  of  1865.  It  is  yet  in  existence, 


and  I  have  caused  to  be  made  electrotype 
copies  of  it  in  gold,  silver  and  bronze,  for 
a  purpose  hereafter  mentioned. 

At  the  third  session   of  the  first   Con- 
gress1 of  the   Confederate   States  of  Ame- 


1  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  previous  and 
original  Congress  was  provisional ;  the  permanent 
government  of  the  Confederate  States  not  having 
been  established  until  February  22cl,  1862. 
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rica,  the  necessary  legislation  was  had  for 
the  establishing  of  a  seal,  as  follows  : 

"  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  seal  for  the  Con- 
federate States. 

"  Resolved,  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  That  the  seal  of  the  Confederate 
States  shall  consist  of  a  device  representing  an 
equestrian  portrait  of  Washington,  (after  the  statue 
which  surmounts  his  monument  in  the  capitol 
square  at  Richmond),  surrounded  with  a  wreath 
composed  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  of 
the  Confederacy,  (cotton,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  corn, 
wheat  and  rice),  and  having  around  its  margin  the 
words  :  "  The  Confederate  States  of  America, 
twenty-second  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  six- 
ty-two," with  the  following  motto  :  "  Deo  vindice" 

APPROVED,  April  30,  1863.  [C.  S. 
Statutes  at  Large.] 

And  thus  we  have  a  succinct  and  ac- 
curate description  of  that  which  symbo- 
lized the  once  formidable  but  ephemeral 
Confederacy. 

Accordingly  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  Confederate 
States,  in  his  dispatch  of  May  20,  1863, 
to  the  Hon.  James  M.  Mason,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Confederate  States  near  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  expresses 
the  will  of  Congress  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  seal  in  the  following  manner  : 

'  '  Department  of  State, 
"Richmond,  May  20,  1863. 
"Hon.  James  M.  Mason, 


London. 


Sir: 


'  '  Congress  has  passed  a  law  establish- 
ing a  seal  for  the  Confederate  States.  I 
have  concluded  to  get  the  work  executed 
in  England,  and  request  that  you  will  do 
me  the  favor  to  supervise  it.  You  will  re- 
ceive herewith  a  copy  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress describing  the  seal,  and  a  photo- 
graphic view  of  the  statue  of  Washington. 
The  photograph  represents  the  horse  as 
standing  on  the  summit  of  an  obelisk,  but 
in  the  seal  the  base  ought  to  be  the  earth, 
as  the  representation  is  to  be  of  a  horse- 
man and  not  of  a  statue.  The  size  de- 
sired for  the  seal  is  the  circle  on  the  back 


of  the  photograph.  The  outer  margin 
will  give  space  for  the  words  '  The  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  22d  February 
1862.'  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that 
the  date  should  be  expressed  in  words,  the 
figures  22,  1862,  being  a  sufficient  com- 
pliance with  the  requirement  of  the  law. 
Indeed,  I  know  that  in  the  drawing  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  that  devised  the 
seal,  the  date  was  in  figures  and  not  in 
words.  There  is  not  room  for  the  date  in 
words  on  the  circumference  of  the  seal 
without  reducing  the  size  of  the  letters  so 
much  as  to  injure  the  effect.  In  regard  to 
the  wreath  and  the  motto,  they  must  be 
placed  as  your  taste  and  that  of  the  artist 
shall  suggest,  but  it  is  not  deemed  impera- 
tive, under  the  words  of  the  act,  that  all 
the  agricultural  products  (cotton,  tobacco, 
sugar  cane,  corn,  wheat  and  rice)  should 
find  place  in  the  wreath.  They  are  stated 
rather  as  examples.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  so  small  a  space  as  the  wreath 
must  necessarily  occupy,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  include  all  these  products  with 
good  effect,  and  in  that  event  I  would 
suggest  that  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco,  be- 
ing distinctive  products  of  the  southern, 
middle  and  northern  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy, ought  to  be  retained,  while  wheat 
and  corn  being  produced  in  equal  abun- 
dance in  the  United  States  as  in  the  Con- 
federacy, and  therefore  less  distinctive 
than  the  other  products  named,  may  better 
be  omitted,  if  omission  is  found  necessary. 
It  is  not  desired  that  the  work  be  executed 
by  any  but  the  best  artist  that  can  be 
found,  and  the  difference  of  expense  be- 
tween a  poor  and  a  fine  specimen  of  art  in 
the  engraving  is  too  small  a  matter  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  a  work  that  we 
fondly  hope  will  be  required  for  genera- 
tions yet  unborn. 

"  Pray  give  your  best  attention  to  this, 
and  let  .me  know  about  what  the  cost  will 
be  and  when  I  may  expect  the  work  to  b« 
finished." 

Monographic  as  I  nave  designed  this 
paper  to  be,  I  cannot  refrain  from  tran- 
scribing the  remainder  of  this  dispatch  of 
Mr.  Benjamin,  affording,  as  it  does,  a 
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vivid  picture  of  those  times,  as  well  as  of 
its  writer's  hopeful  and  somewhat  credulous 
nature,  and  of  his  ardent  devotion  to  the 
now  Lost  Cause.1 

"  I  am  happy  to  apprise  you  that  the  in- 
formation from  all  parts  of  the  Confed- 
eracy is  most  encouraging  as  regards  the 
growing  crops.  In  the  more  southern  por- 
tions of  our  country  they  are  just  begin- 
ning to  gather  the  wheat  harvest,  and  no 
complaint  is  heard  from  any  part  of  the 
country  of  rust  or  other  injury.  The  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  other  small  grain 
will  be  very  large  this  year,  while  that  of 
corn  will  be  enormous,  probably  enough 
for  two  years'  consumption,  unless  some 
very  unexpected  and  unusual  calamity  shall 
occur.  Our  enemies  must  find  some  other 
instrumentality  than  starvation  before  they 
succeed  in  breaking  the  proud  spirit  of 
this  noble  people.  How  it  makes  one's 
heart  swell  with  emotion,  to  witness  the 
calm,  heroic,  unconquerable  determina- 
tion to  be  free,  that  fills  the  breast  of  all 
ages,  sexes  and  conditions  ! 

"  What  effect  may  be  produced  in  Eu- 
rope by  the  repulse  at  Charleston  and  the 
defeat  of  Hooker  is  not  now  even  the  sub- 
ject of  speculation  among  the  people.  It 
is  the  evident  purpose  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  accord  or  refuse  recognition  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own  in- 
terests or  fears,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  right  or  justice,  and  we  have 
thus  learned,  at  heavy  cost,  a  lesson  that 
will,  I  trust,  remain  profitable  to  our  states- 
men in  all  future  time. 

"  We  have  now,  by  our  system  of  taxa- 
tion, so  arranged  our  financial  affairs  as  to 
be  entirely  confident  of  the  ability  to  re- 
sist, for  an  indefinite  period,  the  execrable 
savages  who  are  now  murdering  and  plun- 
dering our  people,  and  no  prospect  of  peace 
is  perceptible  from  any  other  source  than 


1  The  present  writer  is  not  of  those  who  expect 
•  to  go  to  Mr.  Benjamin  when  he  dies,'  and  al- 
though having  regarded  at  the  time  and  still  re- 
garding the  undue  influence  which  he  (Mr.  B.)  ex- 
ercised over  Mr.  Davis  as  a  great  calamity  to  '  The 
Cause,'  justice  requires  that  he  should  be  vindi- 
cated from  the  suspicion  of  unfaithfulness  to  the 
Confederacy. 


the  growing  conviction  among  all  classes 
in  the  United  States  that  they  are  waging 
a  war  as  ruinous  in  the  present  as  it  is  hope- 
less in  the  future." 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything 
among  the  Confederate  archives,  from  Mr. 
Mason,  in  reply  to  the  foregoing  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  seal,  until  his  dispatch  to 
Mr.  Benjamin,  dated  London,  February 
1 8,  1864,  wherein  occurs  the  following 
passage : 

"  In  regard  to  the  seal,  too,  I  have  now 
a  report  from  Mr.  Foley,  who,  it  seems, 
has  been  some  time  absent  from  London. 
He  says  that  the  artisan,  Mr.  Wyon,  em- 
ployed to  engrave  it,  informs  him  that  it 
will  yet  require  six  weeks  or  two  months 
to  finish  it,  as  he  is  very  anxious  to  be- 
stow upon  it  all  the  pains  so  important  a 
work  demands.  He  is  executing  it  in 
silver  (the  metal  the  state  seals  of  Eng- 
land are  executed  in),  which  offers  the  ad- 
vantage of  proof  against  rust  so  often 
destructive  to  seals  executed  in  steel. 

"The  above  is  from  Mr.  Foley's  note 
of  the  loth  instant,  from  Dublin,  to  meat 
Paris.  He  tells  me,  further,  that  the  cost 
of  engraving  the  seal,  including  the  press 
for  working  it,  will  be  eighty  guineas, 
and  that  it  is  customary  in  England  to  re- 
ceive one-half  the  amount  on  commenc- 
ing the  work.  He  advises  that  I  should 
conform,  as  it  will  at  least  prevent  excuse 
for  delay,  and  which  I  will  do  as  soon  as  I 
can  obtain  the  address  of  Mr.  Wyon." 

We  next  hear  from  Mr.  Mason,  on  the 
subject  of  the  seal,  under  date  of  Paris, 
April  12,  1864. 

Mr.  Mason  to  Mr.  Benjamin : 

"Before  I  left  London  I  called  on  Mr. 
Wyon,  the  artist  employed  to  make  the 
Confederate  seal  referred  to  in  my  No.  4, 
and  paid  him  forty  guineas,  equal  to  forty- 
two  pounds,  one-half  the  cost  of  the  seal, 
in  advance,  and  arranged  that  when  it  was 
ready  it  should  be  carefully  packed,  with 
the  press,  &c.,  in  a  box  lined  with  tin, 
and  put  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hotze  until  it 
could  be  sent  over.  He  promised  it  should 
be  ready  by  the  middle  of  May." 

The  official  and  pecuniary  history  of  the 
seal  ends  with  the  following  dispatch  from 
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Mr.  Mason  to  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  its  ap- 
pendix— being  the  bill  of  the  engraver, 
amounting  to  122  pounds  10  shillings. 
Other  appendices,  being ''directions  for 
using  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Confederate 
States,"  we  omit,  as  they  relate  to  a  purely 
mechanical  subject : 

"London,  July  6,  1864, 

"24.  Upper  Seymour  Street, 

' '  Portman  Square. 

"  Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin, 

1 '  Secretary  of  State. 

"Sfr: 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
I  send  by  Lieutenant  Chapman,  C.  S.  A., 
who  bears  this,  the  seal  of  the  Confederate 
States,  at  last  completed.  It  is  much  ad- 
mired by  all  who  have  seen  it  here,  and  I 
hope  you  will  approve  it  as  a  fine  work 
of  art. 

"  The  seal  is  carefully  put  up  in  a  sepa- 
rate small  box,  and  Lieutenant  Chapman  is 
charged,  under  no  circumstances,  to  run 
the  risk  of  its  being  captured.  He  takes 
the  route  to  Bermuda,  via  Halifax,  to  sail 
on  Saturday,  9th  instant,  and  I  ship 
through  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co., 
by  the  steamer  that  takes  him  to  Halifax, 
two  boxes  containing  the  iron  press,  with  a 
full  supply  of  wax  and  other  materials  for 
the  use  of  the  seal.  Although  not  ex- 
pressly ordered,  in  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing these  in  the  Confederacy  at  present, 
at  least  of  approved  quality,  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  have  them  supplied  here,  all 
which  I  hope  you  will  approve. 

"  The  enclosed  duplicate  bill  will  furnish 
a  list  of  those  materials,  with  the  prices. 
The  original  I  have  paid  and  retain. 

"I  have  requested  Lieutenant  Chapman 
to  take  charge  of  the  boxes  at  Bermuda, 
and  to  see  to  their  safe  delivery.  To  re- 
lieve him  of  expenses  on  the  route,  I  have 
further  requested  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm 
&  Co.,  here,  if  they  can  do  so,  to  pay  the 
freight  all  the  way  to  Bermuda,  and  write 
to  Major  Walker  at  Bermuda  to  pay  the 
freight  thence  to  the  Confederacy,  should 
they  not  go  in  a  Government  ship. 

"Still  it  is  possible  that  some  part  of 
this  may  not  be  done,  and  I  have  accord- 
ingly told  Lieutenant  Chapman,  should 


any  expenses  in  the  transportation  devolve 
on  him,  it  should  be  paid  promptly  at  the 
Department  of  State,  which  oblige  me  by 
having  attended  to. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 

"  J.  M.  MASON." 
[Duplicate  Account.] 
J.  M.  MASON,  ESQ., 

To  JOSEPH  S.  WYON, 
Chief  Engraver  of  Her  Majesty' s  Seals, 

<5rV., 

287  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 
1864.  July  2. — Silver  Seal  for  the  Con- 
federate States  of  Ame- 
rica, with  ivory  handle, 
box  with  spring  lock  and 
screw  press  .  .  ^84 

3000  wafers        ...  4  10 

1000  seal  papers  ...  7 

1000  strips  of  parchment  1 8 

TOO  brass  boxes       .  16     5 

100  cakes  of  wax      .      .         7 
100  silk  cords  ...  65 

i  perforator    ....  5 

3    packing     cases    lined 
with  tin      ....  3 


£122  ic 

By  cash,  21  March,  £42. 

Settled  by  cheque  for  balance,  6th  July,  i864.1 

My  object   in   the  reproduction  of  the 

1  In  consequence  of  false  and  ungenerous  state- 
ments which  have  appeared  concerning  the  copies 
of  the  seal  which  I  have  caused  to  be  made,  charg- 
ing that  they  are  not  genuine,  I  have  procured  the 
following  certificate  from  the  successors  of  the  late 
Mr.  Wyon,  the  engraver  of  the  seal : 

287  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

6th  March,  1874. 
To  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

Having  received  from  John  T.  Pickett,  Esq., 
Counsellor-at-Law,  of  Washington  City,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  certain  impression  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  Confederate  States  of -Ame- 
rica, obtained  by  the  electrotype  process,  we  hereby 
certify  that  the  said  impression  is  a  faithful  repro- 
duction of  the  identical  seal  engraved  in  1864,  by 
our  predecessor,  the  late  Joseph  S.  Wyon,  Esq.,  for 
James  M*  Mason,  Esq.,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
London,  representing  the  interests  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  of  which  the  seal  referred  to  was  de- 
signed as  the  symbolical  emblem  of  sovereignty. 

We  may  add  that  it  has  been  the  invariable 
practice  of  our  house  to  preserve  proof  impressions 
of  all  important  seal-work  executed  by  us,  and  on 
a  comparison  of  the  impression  now  sent  us  with 
the  proof  impressions  retained  by  us,  we  have  no  he- 
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seal  has  been  two-fold  :  first,  to  afford  to 
those  who  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Cause  of  which  it  is  a  memento,  and 
second,  to  use  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
copies,  less  the  bare  cost  of  them  with  the 
cases,  &c.,  in  the  relief  of  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  needy  and  afflicted  of  the 
South,  whose  name,  alas !  is  legion.  No 
copies  will  be  offered  for  mere  speculative 


purposes.  The  number  executed  is  limited. 
They  may  be  ordered  from  Messrs.  M.  W. 
Gait,  Brother  &  Co.,  jewellers,  No.  1107 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington  City, 
D.  C.  I  have  also  prepared,  in  pamphlet 
form,  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  seal, 
for  distribution,  with  the  electrotype  copies 
of  it. 


THE  CIVIC  CROWNING  OF  GENERAL  JACKSON. 


The  RECORD  is  indebted  for  the  following  sketch 
to  the  Rev.  William  Hall,  of  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey. 

THERE  can  naturally  be  but  few  surviv- 
ing eye-witnesses  of  the  interesting  oc- 
currence described  in  the  March  RECORD 
of  1873,  under  the  head  of  "General 
Jackson's  Trial  in  New  Orleans."  Of  this 
small  number  there  is  a  venerable  lady,  Mrs. 
Dr.  Chetwood — a  daughter  of  the  eminent 
Revolutionary  patriot  and  statesman,  Gen- 
eral Jonathan  Dayton,  formerly  of  this 
town — who,  with  her  former  husband,  Dr. 
O.  H.  Spencer,  was  in  New  Orleans,  pre- 
vious to,  during  and  sometime  subsequent 
to  the  British  attack  on  that  city,  in  1814. 
Her  husband  being  Surgeon-in-Chief  of 
the  hospital  department,  her  acquaintance 
with  the  principal  actors  in  the  recorded 
events  of  that  exciting  time  was  intimate 
as  her  present  recollections  are  exact  and 
extensive.  General  Jackson  himself  was 
at  their  house  every  day.  Colonel  Tou- 
zard,  the  French  consul,  was  an  intimate 
friend,  and  several  years  after,  visited  at 
their  residence  in  Elizabeth.  At  his  sug- 
gestion, she  named  the  famous  old  man- 
sion, built  before  the  Revolution,  "The 
Chateau." 

Colonel  Touzard    had    a  special   guard 


sitation  in  asserting  that  so  perfect  an  impression 
could  not  have  been  produced,  except  from  the  ori- 
ginal seal.  We  have  never  made  any  duplicate  of 
the  seal  in  question. 

Witness  our  hands,  the  date  above  given. 

J.  S.  &  A.  B.  Wyon. 

The  several  styles  of  the  electrotype  copies  now 
before  the  writer,  are  very  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  art. — [Eo.  RECORD.] 


around  his  house,  and  she  was  allowed  to 
deposit  her  plate  and  other  valuables  there 
for  protection,  pending  the  battles. 

The  triumphal  arch  with  its  decorations, 
was  "  got  up  "  mainly  by  two  conspicuous 
ladies,  viz.  :  Mrs.  Dr.  Flood  and  Mrs.  Dr. 
Kerr.  To  a  young  daughter  of  each,  was 
assigned  the  delicate  joint  task  of  letting 
down  by  a  silken  cord,  the  laurel  crown 
from  above,  upon  the  bared  head  of  the 
General  as  he  passed  along  with  his  impos- 
ing retinue.  But — narrates  our  respected 
informant,  who,  with  several  other  ladies 
near  her,  had  a  distinct  view  of  the 
whole  beautiful  scene — before  the  descend- 
ing wreath  touched  his  brow,  the  old  hero 
gracefully  caught  it  on  his  right  arm,  and 
thus  modestly  and  wisely  declined  the 
honor  of  a  literal  coronation.  This  part  of 
the  ceremony  was  not  in  the  programme 
of  the  New  Orleans  ladies,  and  if  it  was 
any  cause  of  chagrin  to  them,  it  did  not 
lessen  the  pleasure  or  the  merit  of  the  gal- 
lant Chieftain,  whom  they  so  laudably  de- 
sired to  honor. 

Good  Mrs.  Jackson  also,  whom,  though 
not  an  elegant  lady,  he  so  much  loyed  and 
respected  for  her  sterling  religious  and 
moral  worth,  shared  with  her  husband,  in 
testimonials  of  New  Orleans'  gratitude  to 
its  Deliverer.  To  her,  the  ladies  made  a 
present  of  a  very  elegant  pearl  necklace, 
and  also  a  splendid  entertainment.  To 
this,  the  plain  Kentucky  dame  could 
bring  no  great  knowledge  of  city  etiquette, 
and  so  on  making  her  debut,  took  her 
fashionable  entertainers  quite  aback,  by 
walking  into  the  centre  of  the  brilliant 
company,  and  making  a  low  "  cheese 
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curtsy,"  with  the  simple  salutation  : 
"Your  sarvant,  ladies!"  But  what  of 
that  ?  It  came  from  an  honest  heart,  and 
Mrs.  Jackson,  no  doubt,  like  democratic 
"Old  Hickory"  himself,  felt  as  good  as 
anybody,  and  also  superior  to  none. 

At  the  grand  ball,  given  to  the  British 
officers,  after  the  proclamation  of  peace, 
the  distinguished  lady  to  whom  these  para- 
graphs are  so  largely  indebted,  was  also 
present,  and  she  must  pardon  us  for  here 


recording  the  fact,  highly  creditable  to 
her  feelings  as  an  American  and  Christian 
woman,  that  she  could  not  consent  to 
dance  with  any  of  her  brilliant  English 
suitors  for  the  honor  that  evening,  remem- 
bering, as  she  could  not  forget,  the  noto- 
rious watch-word  of  the  would-be  con- 
querors, ' '  Booty  and  Beauty  /' ' 

WM.  HALL. 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey: 


THE  FRIGATE    CONSTITUTION. 


IT  is  said  that  the  venerable  frigate  Con- 
stitution, called  "The  Old  Ironsides,"  has 
been  placed  in  a  position  to  be  rebuilt. 
Every  sound  timber  in  her  should  be  re- 
tained. She  is  one  of  the  great  historic 
characters  of  our  country.  Every  fibre 
of  her  frame  has  been  thrilled  by  the  roar 
of  conflict  in  which  she  has  won  glory 
and  renown  for  our  Republic. 

The  Constitution  was  built  at  Hart's 
ship-yard,  in  Boston,  where  Constitution 
wharf  now  is,  and  was  launched  on  the 
27th  of  October  1797,  in  the  presence  of 
a  multitude  of  people.  Her  frame  is  of 
live-oak,  and  her  planks  were  bent  in  with- 
out steam,  as  it  was  thought  that  process 
softened  and  weakened  the  wood.  She 
was  put  in  commission  in  1798,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Captain  James 
Nicholson.  She  was  so  staunch  built,  that 
the  name  of  "Ironsides"  was  given  her 
at  the  beginning.  Always  in  charge  of 
active  and  efficient  commanders,  she  was 
always  a  lucky  ship  and  a  great  favorite  in 
the  navy.  Her  performances  in  the  war 
.of  1812-15  were  very  conspicuous,  and 
gave  great  renown  to  her  commanders. 
Commodore  Stewart,  who  won  fame  in  her, 
was  called  "Old  Ironsides"  in  his  later 
years. 

Many  years  ago  she  was  ranked  as  an 
"  invalid  "  in  the  navy,  and  an  order  went 
forth  from  competent  authority  to  break 
her  up  and  sell  her  timbers  and  iron.  The 
execution  was  stayed  by  a  stirring  protest 
and  appeal  from  one  of  our  cherished 
poets,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  He  sent 


forth  the  following  effective  verses,  which 
touched  the  sensibilities  of  even  a  public 
officer,  and  aroused  similar  sentiments  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people : 

"Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  hath  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky. 

Beneath  it  rung  the  battle-shout, 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar ; 
The  master  of  the  Ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more. 

Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood — 
Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 

When  winds  were  humming  o'er  the  flood 
And  waves  were  white  below — 

No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread, 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee ; 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  eagle  of  the  sea! 

O  !  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave ; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep, 

And  there  should  be  her  grave. 

Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  thread-bare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  God  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale  !" 

The  old  conqueror  was  saved,  repaired 
and  converted  into  a  school-ship.  She 
was  lying  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  as  such, 
when  the  late  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861. 
When  the  Naval  Academy  was  removed  to 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  account  of 
the  insurrection,  the  Constitution  took  her 
appointed  place  at  the  latter  station.  She 
has  remained  in  the  service  until  now. 
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THE  PILGRIMS  AT  PENOBSCOT. 

[A  Paper  read  before  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  at  Bath,  February  2Oth,  1874.] 
BY  JOHN  E.   GODFREY. 

.  AMONG  the  places  of  historical  interest 
in  Maine,  the  peninsula  which  has  at  dif- 
ferent times  borne  the  name  of  Penobscot, 
Pentagoet,  Matchebiguatus,  Bagadace  and 
Castine,  at  the  entrance  of  Penobscot 


river,  is  of  the  first.  During  a  period  of 
two  hundred  years,  from  1611,  when  it 
was  first  visited  by  the  French  Jesuit, 
Father  Biard,1  until  after  the  war  of  1812, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  British  troops,  it 
was  at  various  times  in  possession  of  In- 
dians, French,  Dutch,  English  and  Ame- 
ricans, and  was  the  scene  of  many  stirring 
and  interesting  events. 

The  easiness  of  its  access  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  its  deep,  capacious  and  secure 
harbor,  and,  withal,  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  account  for  its  attractiveness. 
Its  contiguity  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Indians  of  the  region,  whose  peltry  was 
in  great  demand  as  an  article  of  traffic  in 
the  early  days,  caused  it  to  be  resorted  to 
by  enterprising  adventurers,  and  its  con- 
venience for  military  purposes  invited  the 
British  to  occupy  it  repeatedly  in  later 
times. 

The  first  establishment  there,  of  which 
we  have  record,  was  that  of  the  Pilgrims 
of  New  Plymouth.  Those  sturdy,  brave 
men,  whose  hard  experiences  among  their 
own  countrymen  in  England ;  among  the 
people  of  Holland  ;  upon  the  ocean ;  in 
the  wilderness  with  the  savages,  had  fitted 
them  for  a  pioneer  life  in  a  remote  and 
inhospitable  country,  had  hardly  obtained 
a  footing  in  America  before  they  mani- 
fested a  disposition  for  that  kind  of  acqui- 
sition that  has  rendered  their  descendants 
so  famous,  and  they  availed  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  gratify  it.  They 
were  the  first  squatters  in  New  England  ; 
and  they  squatted  to  some  purpose.  In  six 
years  after  they  had  appropriated  the  terri- 
tory of  Patuxet  and  established  there  the 
colony  of  New  Plymouth,  without  authority 
they  proceeded  to  occupy  portions  of  the 

1  "Jesuit  Relations,"  vol.  I.,  p.  37. 


country  nearly  three  hundred  miles  distant 
from  their  colony,  in  a  similar  mariner, 
without  apparent  inquiry  into  the  proprie 
torship.  Having  learned  that  Kennebec1 
and  "  Penobscote"  (as  Governor  Bradford 
wrote  it),  or  Pentagoet  (as  the  French 
called  it),  were  eligible  places  for  traffic, 
they  set  up  trading-houses  there.  In  mak- 
ing the  establishment  at  the  latter  place, 
they  took  a  risk  that  always  occasioned 
them  anxiety,  and  in  the  end  much  loss, 
disappointment  and  chagrin. 

For  many  years  after  the  discovery  of 
the  country,  the  title  to  the  territory  east 
of  the  Kennebec  river  was  claimed  by  the 
French  and  English  severally.  The  latter 
made  a  dreamy  claim  based  .upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  Cabots,  after  they  dis- 
covered Prima  Vista,  or  Newfoundland,  in 
1497-8,  might  have  extended  their  explo- 
rations southerly  along  the  North  Ameri- 
can coast,  whilst  the  former  made  a  more 
probable  claim  based  on  the  fact  that 
Verazzani,  under  their  auspices,  ranged  the 
coast  from  Florida  to  Newfoundland,  in 
1524.  But  neither  could  claim  any  portion 
of  the  territory  of  New  England,  or  Acadia, 
by  right  of  possession  until  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Martin  Pring, 
an  English  navigator,  it  is  supposed,  visited 
the  Fox  Islands,  in  Penobscot  Bay,  in 
1603;  and  George  Weymouth,  another 
English  navigator,  was  at  Monhegan  in 
the  spring  of  1605,  and,  while  in  the  re- 
gion, sailed  less  than  threescore  miles  up 
"the  most  beautiful,  rich,  large,  secure- 
harboring  river  that  the  world  affordeth." 
As  the  Penobscot,  George's  and  Kenne- 
bec, each,  by  its  friends,  is  supposed  to 
answer  to  this  description,  the  English 
title  to  the  country  bordering  on  the  Pe- 
nobscot river  was  not  strengthened  by 
Weymouth.  It  is  not  certain  that  either 
of  these  navigators  had  any  knowledge  of 
that  river.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  French,  by  the  Chevalier 
De  Monts,  took  Dossession  of  Port  Royal 
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(Annapolis),  St.  Croix,  Pematig  (Mount 
Desert),  and  Pemetegoit  (as  Champlain 
says  it  was  called  by  the  natives),  as  far  as 
Kadesquit  (Bangor),  in  1604  and  1605, 
under  a  charter  to  him  from  Henry  IV., 
of  France,  that  embraced  the  territory  be- 
tween the  4oth  and  46th  parallels  of  lati- 
tude (from  the  Delaware  Bay  to  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence),  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  latter  year,  with  Champlain,  explored 
the  eastern  coast  from  St.  Croix  to  Cape 
Cod. 

The  first  English  charter  was  granted  by 
James  I.,  in  1606,  of  the  territory  be- 
tween the  34th  and  45th  parallels  (between 
South  Carolina  and  Cape  Breton),  to  the 
London  and  Plymouth  Companies,  which 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Northern 
and  Southern  Virginia,  the  former  being 
assigned  to  the  Plymouth  Company.  The 
first  attempt  at  occupancy  was  made  by 
the  Popham  colonists,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec  river,  in  1607,  within  the  terri- 
tory first  granted  to  De  Monts  and  first 
taken  possession  of  by  Weymouth.  The 
occupation,  however,  was  not  continued. 

King  James  followed  up  his  claim  by 
granting  a  new  charter,  in  1720,  to  the  Ply- 
mouth Company,  of  the  territory  between 
the  4oth  and  48th  parallels,  and  in  1621, 
by  granting  a  charter  of  the  territory  now 
constituting  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
to  Sir  William  Alexander. 

Notwithstanding  these  conflicting  claims, 
no  collision  betwixt  the  two  nations  grew 
out  of  them.  Indeed  the  exigencies  of 
their  home  affairs  was  such  as  to  prevent 
any  special  attention  being  given  to  the 
territory  of  Acadia  by  such  administra.- 
tions  as  those  of  James  I.,  and  Louis  XIII. , 
under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Marie 
de  Medicis. 

In  1613,  certain  French  Jesuits,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Marchioness  de 
Guercheville — the  wife  of  the  governor  of 
Paris — who  had  obtained  a  transfer  of  the 
charter  of  De  Monts,  sailed  with  an  ex- 
pedition from  France  with  the  design  of 
establishing  a  mission  and  settlement  at 
Kadesquit.  Having  made  a  harbor  at  the 
"Isle  of  the  Desert  Mountains" — as  it 


was  called  by  Champlain — they  were  in- 
duced by  the  savages  to  remain  there. 
They  had  hardly  commenced  building, 
however,  at  the  entrance  of  what  is  now 
called  Somes's  Sound,  before  they  were  at- 
tacked and  dispersed  by  Samuel  Argal,  who 
was  on  the  coast  in  command  of  some 
vessels  from  Virginia. 

The  French  commander,  La  Saussaye, 
protested  against  the  attack  as  unjustifiable, 
claiming  that  he  was  there  under  a  com- 
mission from  France.  Argal,  who  had 
surreptitiously  come  into  possession  of  the 
commission,  said  to  M.  Saussaye,  that,  if 
he  would  produce  it  he  would  admit  his 
right.  As  he  could  not,  he  was  treated  as 
an  usurper,  and  some  of  his  people — 
among  whom  was  Father  Biard — were  taken 
by  Argal  to  Virginia  and  condemned  to 
death  by  the  governor,  as  pirates,  and 
would  have  been  executed  had  not  Argal 
revealed  the  facts  respecting  the  commis- 
sion.1 The  governer — Dale — having  little 
respect  for  the  French  claims  to  Acadia, 
sent  Argal  back  to  take  possession  of  the 
whole  of  that  country  as  far  as  Port  Royal, 
which  he  did.  France  was  then  at  peace 
with  England,  and  this  action  has  been 
denounced  as  without  warrant.  It  does  not 
appear  that  it  was  then  taken  notice  of  by 
either  France  or  England,  even  by  com- 
plaint or  apology.  The  French,  however, 
did  not  discontinue  their  visits,  for  John 
Smith,  who  was  at  Penobscot  in  1614, 
found  it  difficult  to  trade  with  the  natives 
there  and  eastward,  because  of  them.  He 
says,  "The  French  bartered  their  articles 
on  better  terms  "  than  the  English,  whose 
"  commodities  were  not  much  esteemed." 

Governor  Hutchinson,  under  the  im- 
pression that  De  Monts  made  his  explora- 
tion in  1604,  says,  that  the  French  could 
make  out  no  better  title  to  Penobscot  than 
they  could  to  Massachusetts.2  De  Monts 
did  not  make  his  voyage  to  Cape  Cod  until 
the  autumn  of  1605.  Weymouth  had  an- 
ticipated him.  De  Monts,  with  Champlain, 
was  the  first  to  explore  the  coast  westward 
to  the  Penobscot  river,  and  Pring  and 


1  Shea's  Charlevoix,  vol.  I.  pp.  280,  282. 

2  History  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  I.  p.  34. 
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Weymouth  were  the  first  to  explore  the 
coast  from  the  Penobscot  Bay  westward. 

This  brief  statement  of  the  discoveries, 
explorations  and  possessory  acts  of  the 
French  and  English  will  give  an  idea  how 
far  the  Pilgrims  were  justified,  as  subjects 
of  the  King  of  England,  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  Penobscot.  It  is  somewhat  signifi- 
cant that  they  never  asked  for  a  charter,  or 
even  any  authority  from  England,  or  any 
of  the  companies,  to  occupy  that  country, 
although  they  made  great  efforts  to  obtain 
a  charter  of  territory  on  the  Kennebec,  in 
which  they  at  length  succeeded. 

It  was  early  in  1626  or  1627,  that  they 
occupied  Penobscot.  In  their  various  en- 
terprises they  became  burthened  with  hea- 
vy pecuniary  liabilities  from  which  twenty- 
seven  of  their  leading  men  undertook  to 
relieve  them,  and  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  colony,  that,  in  consideration  that 
they  should  have  its  whole  trade  for  six 
years,  they  would  every  year  during  the  time, 
supply  the  colonists  with  hose  and  shoes  of 
the  value  of  fifty  pounds,  and  three  bushels 
of  corn  or  six  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  pay 
its  debts.  In  this  transaction  they  united 
with  them  four  persons  in  England,  and 
called  the  company  the  "Undertakers." 

Their  general  agent  for  conveying  goods 
and  transacting  outside  business  in  connec- 
tion with  their  trade,  was  Isaac  Allerton, 
one  of  their  companions  in  the  first  voyage 
of  the  May  Flower.  In  this  enterprise  he 
was  a  partner  as  well  as  agent,  and  made 
voyages  to  England  on  account  of  the 
company. 

They  were  carrying  on  a  profitable 
traffic  with  the  natives  at  Penobscot,  ex- 
changing with  them,  coats,  shirts,  rugs, 
blankets,  biscuits,  corn,  peas  and  wam- 
pum (of  which  latter  they  had  the  mono- 
poly in  the  east,  and  which  came  to  be 
much  coveted  by  the  Indians),  for  beaver, 
otter  and  other  furs,  when,  by  the  arguments 
of  Allerton  and  the  English  partners,  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Ashley,  in 
whose  integrity  the  Pilgrims  had  little  con- 
fidence, was  rather  forced  upon  them. 
They  knew  that  he  had  wit  and  ability ; 
they  also  knew  that  he  was  "a  very  pro- 
fane young  man,  who  had  lived  among  ye 
Indians  as  a  savage,  and  went  naked 


amongst  them,  and  used  their  money." 
But  he  had  learned  their  language,  which 
was  a  useful  and  valuable  accomplishment. 

Ashley  came  into  the  business  in  1629, 
and  took  charge  of  the  establishment  at 
Penobscot.  Fearing  to  trust  him  alone, 
the  Plymouth  partners  caused  to  be  joined 
with  him  Thomas  Willet,  a  young  man 
from  Leyden,  honest,  discreet  and  trust- 
worthy, whom  they  instructed  to  keep  him 
"in  some  good  measure  within  bounds." 

Ashley  was  well  supplied  with  goods  by 
the  Undertakers  from  both  England  and 
Plymouth,  and  carried  on  so  brisk  a  trade 
with  the  Indians  that  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  had  accumulated  a  large  quantity 
of  ,beaver.  The  Plymouth  Undertakers, 
however,  did  not  realize  directly  from  it 
as  they  expected.  He  paid  no  attention 
to  the  liabilities  of  the  house  to  them  for 
supplies,  but  sent  all  his  beaver  direct  to 
England,  though  he  still  continued  to  ob- 
tain goods  from  them  as  well  as  from  Eng- 
land. Consequently  he  did  not  rise  in 
their  favor.  Nevertheless,  they  were  com- 
pelled through  their  connection  with  the 
English  partners,  who  had  confidence  in 
him,  to  buy  and  man  a  vessel  for  his  use, 
and  render  him  other  assistance.  But  after 
he  had  been  there  a  year  or  more,  he 
"was  taken  in  atrappe,"  Governor  Brad- 
fcJrd  says,  "  for  trading  powder  and  shotte 
with  ye  Indians,"  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  King  James,  which  forbade 
it.  For  this  the  authorities  seized  a  half  a 
ton  of  beaver,  which  he  had  on  hand  be- 
longing to  the  house,  and  would  have  con- 
fiscated it  had  not  the  Plymouth  partners 
proved  by  his  bond  to  them  in  five  hundred 
pounds,  that  he  was  "not  to  trade  any 
munition  with  ye  Indians,  or  otherwise  to 
abuse  himselfe."  It  appearing  that  he 
alone  was  responsible  for  the  offence,  and 
had  violated  his  bond  in  every  respect,  he 
was  sent  to  England  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Fleet ;  they  were  thus  rid  of  him  to  their 
great  relief. 

Mr.  Allerton,  who  had  rendered  the 
colony  good  service  in  its  commencement, 
after  he  became  engaged  in  this  enterprise, 
disappointed  the  Plymouth  partners.  He 
had  business  of  his  own,  and  so  compli- 
cated it  with  theirs  that  they  believed  they 
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were  great  losers  in  consequence.  They 
therefore  discharged  him  from  their  em- 
ploy. After  this  he  interfered  with  their 
trade  on  the  Kennebec;  he  also  under- 
took to  divert  their  trade  from  Penobscot 
by  joining  with  Mr.  Vines  of  Saco,  and 
sending  goods  to  the  eastward,  and  finally 
by  setting  up  a  trading  camp  at  Machias 
against  the  stipulations  of  Vines  with  La 
Tour.  Their  servants  were,  however,  ex- 
pelled by  that  officer  with  the  loss  of  their 
goods,  and  of  two  of  their  men,  who  were 
shot  accidentally.1 

After  the  removal  of  Ashley  and  the 
iimissal  of  Allerton,  the  Undertakers  had 
the  sole  control  of  the  business  at  Penob- 
scot, Avhich  prospered  and  made  large 
yearly  returns.  If  it  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  French,  the  accumulations 
must  have  been  immense.  But  these  peo- 
ple took  occasion  to  remind  them  that 
they  were  not  entirely  secure  in  their  pos- 
session. In  1631  a  party  of  Frenchmen, 
with  a  "false  Scott,"  as  Governor  Brad- 
ford styles  him,  in  their  company,  entered 
the  harbor  in  a  small  ship,  while  the  agent 
with  all  his  company,  excepting  three  or 
four  servants  whom  he  had  left  in  charge, 
was  absent  to  obtain  some  goods  that  had 
been  brought  over  from  England  for  the 
trade.  They  were  at  first  very  civil  and 
complimentary,  after  the  French  manner, 
and,  representing  that  they  did  not  know 
where  they  were,  that  their  vessel  was 
leaky,  and  that  they  had  just  come  in  from 
the  sea,  requested  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  haul  their  vessel  on  shore  to 
stop  the  leaks.  Having  learned  from  the 
Scotchman,  who  had  made  the  discovery, 
that  the  principal  persons  were  absent,  and 
seeing  that  the  servants  were  simple  fel- 
lows, they  fell  to  admiring  the  objects  in 
the  house,  especially  the  fire-arms  that  lay 
in  the  rack  by  the  wall-side  ;  and,  express- 
ing curiosity  to  know  if  they  were  charged, 
got  them  into  their  hands.  Finding  that 
they  were,  they  pointed  them  at  the  ser- 
vants, and  obliged  them  to  carry  the  goods 
that  were  in  the  house  on  board  their  ves- 
sel. Having  thus  obtained  about  five 


1  Winthrop's  Journal,  vol.  II.,  p.  126. 
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hundred  pounds  worth  of  goods,  including 
three  hundred  pounds  of  beaver,  they  dis- 
missed the  servants,  directing  them  to  tell 
the  master  that  "some  of  the  Isle  of  Rhe 
gentlemen  had  been  there," — a  taunt,  im- 
plying that  the  French  having  defeated 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  English 
on  the  Isle  of  Rhe  five  years  before,  they 
were  still  triumphantly  reaping  the  spoils. 
Governor  Hutchinson  intimates  that  this 
visit  had  some  political  significance.  It 
was,  doubtless,  simply  a  robbery. 

Although  the  war  in  which  the  Isle  of 
Rhe  defeat  occurred,  between  England 
and  France,  was  terminated  in  1629,  by 
articles  entered  into  at  Susa,  in  Piedmont, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Republic 
of  Venice,  yet  the  treaty  was  not  fully 
completed  until  March  29th,  1632,  when 
the  treaty  of  St.  Germain -en- Laye  was 
signed.  By  this  treaty  Acadia  was  yielded 
to  France,  and  the  question  of  title  put  at 
rest.  The  Pilgrims,  however,  did  not 
honor  the  treaty  with  their  regard,  but 
continued  their  business  at  Pentagoet  with 
as  much  serenity  as  any  squatters  of  our 
day  would  after  a  six-years'  possession  and 
improvement. 

In  this  year  (1632)  Isaac  de  Rarille,  a 
knight  of  Malta,  was  invested  with  the 
governorship  of  Acadia.  He  built  a  fort 
at  La  Huve  (Liverpool),  Nova  Scotia,  in 
1634.  He  had  under  him  two  lieutenant- 
generals,  Charles  Amador  de  St.  Estienne, 
Sieur  de  la  Tour,  who  commanded  east 
and  north  of  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Bay 
of  Fundy ;  and  Charles  de  Menou,  Seign- 
eur d'Aulney  de  Charnisay,  who  com- 
manded west  of  the  St.  Croix. 

In  1635  D'Aulney  (as  he  is  called  by 
English  writers)  took  possession  of  Penta- 
goet. The  Plymouth  people  had  had  four 
years  after  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain  to 
bring  their  business  there  to  a  close,  yet 
when  the  French  came  for  their  own  they 
were  apparently  taken  by  surprise ;  and 
never  was  there  a  stronger  apparent  dis- 
position to  maintain  squatter  sovereignty 
than  that  manifested  by  them.  The  French 
chief,  however,  got  possession  of  the 
place,  though,  as  the  occupants  represent- 
ed, by  stratagem.  Governor  Bradford 
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states  it  thus  :  "  Monsier  de  Aulney  com- 
ing into  ye  harbore  of  Penobscote,  and 
having  before  gott  some  of  ye  cheefe  y*  be- 
longed to  yc  house  aboard  his  vessel,  by 
sutlty  coming  upon  them  in  their  shalop, 
he  gott  them  to  pilote  him  in." 

After  he  had  entered  the  house,  he  made 
declaration  that  he  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  France. 

"  But  the  goods?"  said  Willet,  the  agent. 

"I  will  take  the  goods  of  you/'  was 
the  reply. 

"  I  cannot  relinquish  them." 

"You  will  relinquish  them  at  a  valua- 
tion." 

"  I  must  have  them  for  my  trade." 

"  You  cannot  trade  here  ;  this  is  French 
territory.  I  have  taken  possession  by  au- 
thority. Your  traffic  in  this  place  is  at  an 
end  ;  you  shall  be  paid  for  the  goods. ' ' 

"If  I  am  compelled  to  sell  them  I  can 
make  no  resistance." 

"I  will  fix  the  prices,  and  if  you  will 
come  for  the  pay  in  a  convenient  time  you 
shall  receive  it." 

"You  will  pay  me  for  the  house  and 
fortifications  ? ' ' 

"  That  is  a  different  matter.  Those  who 
build  on  another  man's  ground  do  forfeit 
the  same.  I  can  pay  nothing  for  the 
buildings." 

It  was  not  yet  late  enough  in  Maine 
history  to  say  anything  about  "better- 
ments," and  Mr.  Willet  could  do  no  other- 
wise than  submit. 

D' Aulney  then  proceeded  to  make  an  in- 
ventory of  the  goods  and  to  fix  the  prices. 
Willet  noticed,  however,  that  he  omitted 
sundry  articles  in  the  valuation.  After 
completing  the  work,  he  "turned  them 
out  of  all  with  a  great  deal  of  compliments 
and  many  fine  words,"  which  they  were 
not  in  a  mood  to  receive  graciously.  But  he 
let  them  have  their  shallop  and  sufficient 
food  to  enable  them  to  return  to  Plymouth. 

Their  arrival  at  that  place  and  report 
of  the  capture  occasioned  intense  excite- 
ment among  the  colonists.  They  recalled 
the  robbery  of  four  years  before,  by  which 
they  lost  five  hundred  pounds,  and  "  now 
to  lose  house  and  all  did  much  move 
them."  They  could  not  be  reconciled. 
They  resorted  to  their  neighbors  of  Mas- 


sachusetts Bay,  and  consulted  them  about 
employing  a  "ship  of  force"  to  retake 
their  lost  establishment.  These  neighbors 
sympathized  with  them  so  far  as  to  approve 
of  their  plan,  provided  they  were  not  ex- 
pected to  bear  any  part  of  the  charge. 
The  people  of  Plymouth  were  satisfied 
with  this,  and  proceeded  to  select  a  ship 
from  the  many  then  lying  in  the  harbor. 
They  at  length  found  one  which  they 
thought  adapted  to  the  purpose,  called  the 
Great  Hope.  It  was  of  three  hundred 
tons  burthen,  was  well  .fitted  with  ord- 
nance, and  was  under  the  command  of  a 
person  who  appears  to  have  deemed  him- 
self highly  competent  for  the  enterprise. 
He  is  denominated  "  one  Girling."  Cau- 
tious, and  with  a  careful  eye  to  their  re- 
sources, they  struck  up  a  bargain  with  this 
man  which  seemed  to  them  promising  and 
safe.  He  was  to  "deliver  them  ye  house 
(after  he  had  driven  out  or  surprised  ye 
French),  and  give  them  peaceable  posses- 
sion thereof,  and  of  all  such  trading  co- 
modities  as  should  there  be  found;  and 
give  ye  French  fair  quarter  and  usage  if 
they  would  yield."  And  this  he  under- 
took to  do  for  seven  hundred  pounds  of 
beaver,  to  be  delivered  to  him  when  he 
had  accomplished  the  work.  If  he  was 
unsuccessful,  he  was  to  have  nothing. 

To  insure  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
they  sent  Captain  Myles  Standish,  on  whom 
they  relied  in  their  military  operations, 
with  about  twenty  men,  in  their  own  bark, 
to  aid  Girling,  if  necessary,  and  to  deliver 
him  the  beaver,  which  they  committed  to 
Standish's  care,  when  the  contract  was  per- 
formed, and  to  give  directions  in  regard  to 
the  house  if  it  was  regained. 

Piloted  by  the  bark,  the  Great  Hope 
reached  the  harbor  of  Penobscot  safely. 
Girling  was  so  impatient  to  complete  his 
job  and  obtain  his  beaver,  that  he  opened 
fire  upon  the  place  at  once,  as  if  the  occu- 
pants were  savages  or  wild  beasts.  Whereas 
Standish,  having  regard  to  military  punc- 
tilio, would  have  first  summoned  the  ene- 
my. Besides,  there  was  the  order  that  the 
place  should  be  obtained,  if  possible,  with- 
out resort  to  force.  But  Girling  was  "rash 
and  heady,"  and  would  neither  permit 
Standish  to  summon  the  fort  nor  summon 
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it  himself.  It  might  have  been  that  he 
feared  that  the  result  of  such  a  course  would 
be  a  compromise  as  to  his  pay.  However, 
he  would  take  no  advice,  but  "beganne  to 
.shoot  at  a  distance  like  a  madd  man,"  and 
his  shot  did  no  execution.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Frenchmen,  amused  at  his  folly, 
lay  quietly  behind  their  earthwork,  and 
' '  let  him  consume  himself. ' ' 

Mortified  and  disgusted,  the  Plymouth 
men  remonstrated  with  him,  and  to  so  good 
purpose,  that  he  brought  his  ship  nearer  to 
the  place  and  sent  some  shot  with  effect. 
But  his  powder  was  soon  exhausted,  and 
his  guns  could  be  put  to  no  further  service. 
He  was  now  in  an  uncomfortable  predica- 
ment; he  needed  powder  to  enable  him  to 
get  home.  He  had  no  other  resource  than 
to  consult  Captain  Standish.  He  did  so, 
and  that  officer  undertook  to  procure  him 
a  supply  at  the  next  plantation  (Pema- 
quid) ;  but  receiving  intelligence,  privately, 
that  Girling  intended  "to  ceiase  on  y° 
barke  and  surprise  ye  beaver,"  he  did  not 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  but  sent 
him  the  powder,  and  returned  to  Plymouth 
with  the  bark  and  beaver.  Girling  did  not 
renew  the  attack  upon  the  fort,  and  what 
became  of  him  does  not  appear. 

This  was  the  first  semblance  of  a  battle 
upon  the  Penobscot  waters  of  which  we 
have  knowledge.  It  availed  the  Pilgrims 
nothing,  however,  and  as  Bradford  sadly 
says,  "  Ye  enterprise  was  made  frustrate 
and  ye  French  incouraged."  It  was  the 
end  of  their  business  there,  but  the  end  of 
their  efforts  to  reinstate  themselves  was 
not  yet.  They  again  appealed  to  their 
"friends  in  ye  Bay,"  informing  them  how 
they  had  been  abused  and  disappointed 
by  Girling,  and  warned  them  of  the  proba- 
bility of  the  French  strengthening  them- 
selves and  becoming  dangerous  neighbors. 
These  "friends"  professed  to  give  some 
weight  to  their  communication,  and  the 
governor,  deputy  and  assistants,  expressed 
a  willingness  to  aid  them  with  "  men  and 
munition,"  and  wished  them  to  send  some 
authorized  person  with  whom  they  could 
enter  into  an  agreement  in  relation  to  the 
business,  that  would  be  "  useful  and  equal" 
to  both  parties. 

In   compliance    with    their    wish,    the 


Plymouth  government  sent  Mr.  Thomas 
Prence,  one  of  the  assistants,  and  Captain 
Standish,  with  instructions,  if  Massa- 
chusetts would  agree  to  so  aid  them  that 
their  joint  efforts  would  be  likely  to  be  ef- 
fectual, and  would  also  bear  a  considerable 
part  of  the  expense,  to  unite  with  them, 
otherwise,  as  their  expenses  had  already 
been  very  great,  to  take  no  further  action. 
The  Puritans  of  the  Bay  were  quite  as  care- 
ful of  their  resources  as  the  Pilgrims  of 
Plymouth,  and  declined  to  contribute  any 
money  for  the  enterprise,  but  wished  them 
"all  good  success  in  y"  Lord."  . 

With  this  the  people  of  Plymouth  re- 
linquished the  expectation  of  regaining 
their  post  in  Acadia.  They  were  soon 
after  vexed  to  learn  that  the  merchants  of 
the  Bay  supplied  their  French  successors 
with  provisions  and  powder  and  shot,  and 
more  than  this,  gave  them  intelligence  of 
everything  that  took  place  among  the  Eng- 
lish, and  that  the  people  of  Pemaquid 
were  guilty  of  like  improprieties.  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
"if  these  things  be  not  looked  to,  and 
remeady  provided  in  time,  it  may  be  easily 
conjectured  what  they  may  come  to,"  and 
with  this  oracular  piece  of  Bunsbyism,  he 
closed  his  reminiscences  of ' '  Penobscote. "] 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southerly  of 
the  principal  street  running  from  the  wa- 
ters of  the  present  village  of  Castine,  near 
the  shore,  is  a  plateau,  not  large,  but  of 
sufficient  extent  for  a  trading  establish- 
ment. It  has  a  fine  beach,  and  is  pro- 
tected from  the  intrusion  of  the  waves  by 
a  sweep  of  the  shore,  and  sheltered  from 
the  northern  blasts  by  highlands  in  the 
rear.  Upon  this  plateau  are  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  the  old  fort,  which  probably  was 
originated  by  the  Pilgrims,  enlarged  by 
D'Aulney,  and  occupied  by  French  and 
English  alternately  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury.— "Old  Fort  Pentagoet,"  as  it  is 
called.  It:  is  a  spot  full  of  interest  to  the 
historical  pilgrim,  and  has  attractions  that 
year  after  year  draw  to  it  crowds  of  curious 
visitors. 


1  Governor  Bradford's  "  History  of  Plimoutfi 
Plantation."  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  III.,  4th  series,  332, 
et  seq. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Wishing  to  make  this  Department  of  the  RECORD 
specially  interesting  and  useful,  the  Editor  re- 
spectfully requests  contributions  to  it  from  those 
who  want  and  those  who  have  an  abundance  of 
knowledge  on  American  subjects,  of  every  kind 
within  the  range  of  History,  Biography,  Litera- 
ture, Science  and  Art. 


AN  EARLY  MINIATURE  OF  WASHINGTON. 
— I  have  a  fine  engraving,  on  steel,  of  a 
portrait  of  Washington,  said  to  have  been 
copied  from  a  miniature  likeness  of  him 
painted  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  Is  it  well  authenticated?  I  had  al- 
ways supposed  that  the  one  painted  by 
Charles  Wilson  Peale,  at  Mount  Vernon, 
in  1772,  when  Washington  was  forty  years 
of  age,  in  the  costume  of  a  Provincial 
colonel,  was  the  first  likeness  of  him  ever 
painted.  L.  J.  B. 

ANSWER. — In  answer  to  some  inquiries 
concerning  this  portrait  made  by  the  Editor 
of  the  RECORD,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  the 
late  REMBRANDT  PEALE,  son  of  Charles 
Wilson  Peale,  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  My  father  painted  an  original  miniature  of  the 
General,  in  the  Jerseys  (time  of  Burgoyne's  surren- 
der). In  my  father's  journal  I  find  that  he  painted 
a  miniature  in  1777,  and  made  several  copies  of  it, 
two  of  which  he  delivered  in  person  to  Mrs,  Wash- 
ington, at  Lancaster,  in  March,  1778.  Another  he 
sent  with  a  letter  from  the  General,  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Sheaffe,  as  a  present  to  his  sister 
[Mrs.  Lewis]  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  in  Au- 
gust, 1779.  In  reference  to  that  letter,  my  father 
wrote  as  follows,  to  General  Washington,  from 
Philadelphia: — 

" '  The  miniature  which  you  wrote  for,  some 
time  past,  I  have  now  finished.  It  is  copied  from 
the  portrait  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  sit  for 
when  last  here,  and  I  hope  the  likeness"  will  be 
satisfactory  to  your  sister,  for  I  have  taken  much 
pains  with  it.' 

"In  December,  1780,  Mrs.  Washington  wrote 
to  my  father  as  follows  : — 

"  «  New  Windsor,  Dec.  26,  1780. 

"  '  Sir  : 

"  '  I  send  my  miniature  pictures  to  you  and  re- 
quest the  favor  of  you  to  get  them  set  for  me.  I 
would  have  them  as  bracelets  to  wear  round  the 


wrists.  The  Pictures  already  set  I  beg  you  to  have 
cut  the  same  size  as  the  other  two,  and  set  alike, 
as  I  may  make  a  pair  of  either  of  the  three  pic- 
tures. The  Diamonds  may  be  set  in  a  pin  for  the 
hair.  I  would  have  the  three  pictures  set  exactly 
alike,  and  all  the  same  size.  If  you  have  no 
crystals  yourself,  if  they  can  be  had  in  the  city,  I 
beg  you  to  get  them  for  me.  I  would  like  to  have 
them  set  neat  and  plain,  and  will  be  much  obliged 
to  you  to  hurry  the  person  that  undertakes  the  doing 
of  them,  as  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  them  soon. 
"  « I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obt. 
h'ble  sv't, 

" '  MARTHA  WASHINGTON. 

" '  In  the  box,  three  miniatures,  2  half  joes  and 
small  pieces  of  gold.' 

"  To  this  my  father  replied  : — 

"«  Phila:  January  1 6,  1781. 
" '  Dr.  Madam  : 

"  '  The  Jeweller  promises  me  to  have  the  brace- 
lets done  in  a  few  days.  I  have  begged  him  to 
take  the  utmost  pains  to  set  them  neatly.  As  no 
foreign  glasses  were  to  be  had,  I  have  moulded 
some  of  the  best  glass  I  could  find,  and  got  a  Lapi- 
dary to  polish  them ;  which,  I  hope,  will  not  be 
inferior  to  those  made  abroad.  I  have  cut  the 
Pictures  to  one  size,  and  mean  to  go  a  little  further 
than  you  are  pleased  to  direct — that  is-  to  have 
spare  loopholes  for  occasional  use  as  a  Locket, 
and  the  additional  expense  is  inconsiderable. 
" '  Respectfully  yours, 

"  '  C.  W.  PEALE. 

"  '  Mrs.  MARTHA  WASHINGTON.' 

"  From  one  of  these  miniatures  an  excellent  en- 
graving has  been  made,  purporting  to  be  Wash- 
ington at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  I  have  seen  the 
miniature  in  the  very  setting  as  described  by  my 
father,  with  his  addition  of  the  Loop,  and  recognise 
the  painting  as  from  my  father's  hand.  Besides,  it 
is  in  the  Continental  costume,  not  of  a  British  Pro- 
vincial. It  is  a  fact,  as  asserted  by  my  father  and 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Custis,  that  he  never  sat  for  any 
portrait  before  the  year  1772. 

"REMBRANDT  PEALE. 

"  Mr.  BENSON  J,  LOSSING." 


TEA. — This  plant,  which  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  cause  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1775-83,  is  a  native  of  China. 
When  was  it  first  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Europeans?  N.  C.  T. 

Answer. — It  was  first  brought  to  Europe, 
in  minute  quantities,  by  the  Portuguese, 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Dutch 
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brought  it  to  Holland  as  early  as  1610, 
but  it  was  not  known  in  England,  and 
then  only  as  a  choice  and  rare  plant,  be- 
fore the  middle  of  that  century.  It  was 
first  sold  as  high  as  from  $30  to  $50  a 
pound.  It  was  not  until  1677  that  the 
English  East  India  Company  began  im- 
porting it  from  China  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. That  company  had  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  to  England  until  1834. 

At  about  the  time  when  tea  was  first 
known  as  a  pleasant  beverage  in  England, 
and  was  sold  at  coffee-houses,  the  poet 
Waller  wrote  the  following  in  praise  of  it : 

"  Venus  her  myrtle,  Phoebus  has  his  bays; 
Tea  both  excels,  which  she  vouchsafes  to  praise. 
The  best  of  Queens,  and  best  of  herbs,  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation,  which  the  way  did  show 
To  the  fair  region  where  the  sun  doth  rise, 
Whose  rich  productions  we  so  justly  prize. 
The  Muse's  friend,  tea,  does  our  fancy  aid, 
Repress  those  vapors  which  the  head  invade, 
And  keeps  that  palace  of  the  soul  serene — 
Fit  on  her  birthday  to  salute  the  Queen."1 

DR.  GUILLOTIN  AND  THE  GUILLOTINE. 

It  is  said  that  the  ode  entitled  "  God  save 
the  Guillotine"  (see  RECORD,  vol.  L,  p. 
321),  was  sung  in  New  York  during  the 
French  monomania  there,  when  Genet 
ruled  the  Republican  party.  It  is  also  the 
general  belief,  founded  on  the  common  as- 
sertions of  history,  that  Dr.  Guillotin,  the 
humane  inventor  of  the  instrument  of  death 
which  bears  his  name,  perished  by  the 
keen  axe  of  his  own  invention.  Are  these 
things  so  ?  BETA. 

Answer. — The  ode  referred  to  was  sung  at  pri- 
vate gatherings  of  American-French  Democrats  in 
New  York,  during  the  excitement  of  1793. 

Dr.  Guillotin  did  not  perish  by  his  own  inven- 
tion, but  survived  the  French  Revolution  many 
years,  and  died  a  natural  death  in  1814.  It  is  even 
doubtful  whether  he  invented  the  guillotine. 


COLUMBUS  AND  A  CEDAR  KEG. — At 
about  the  ist  of  January,  1852,  the  Lon- 
don "Times"  published  an  article,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  Captain  D'Auber- 


ville,  of  the  bark  Chieftain,  of  Boston, 
had,  while  strolling  along  the  beach  on 
the  coast  of  Morocco,  opposite  Gibraltar, 
picked  up  a  cedar  keg.  which  contained 
documents  the  contents  of  which  showed 
that  the  keg  must  have  been  thrown  over- 
board in  a  gale,  by  Columbus,  with  the 
belief  that  his  ship  was  about  to  be  foun- 
dered. Was  there  such  a  ship  and  captain 
sailing  from  Boston  at  that  time,  and  is 
there  anything  confirmatory  of  this  story? 

LEMUEL. 


1  Catharine  of  Braganza,  a  Portuguese  princess, 
whom  King  Charles  married  two  years  after  he  as- 
cended the  throne  of  England. 


IN  "Mount  Vernon  and  its  Associa- 
tions," by  Lossing,  at  page  159,  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : — 

"Young  Wright  *  *  *  afterwards 
cut  a  die  for  a  medallion  profile  of  the 
Chief"  (Washington),  "which  was  de- 
clared by  all  to  be  an  exceedingly  faithful 
picture.  After  striking  a  few  impressions, 
the  die  was  broken  and  the  artist's  labor 
lost." 

Can  you  furnish  any  information  as  to 
where  one  of  these  impressions  is  to  be 
seen,  and  what  material  they  were  made 
of?  S. 

Philadelphia,  June,  1874. 

"  PIOMINGO." — The  following  is  the  title 
of  a  now  rare  book:  "  The  Savage.  By 
Piomingo,  Head  Man  and  Warrior  of  the 
Muscogulgee  Nation."  Published  in  1810, 
by  Thomas  S.  Manning,  No.  148  South 
Fourth  street,  Philadelphia.  Who  was 
"  Piomingo  "  ?  Lucius. 

.  YALE  COLLEGE  DIPLOMA. — I  have  a  Di- 
ploma, in  the  usual  form,  written  on  parch- 
ment, which  was  given  by  Yale  College  to 
DEODATUS  JOHNSON,  one  of  the  graduates 
of  the  class  of  1764,  or  no  years  ago, 
and  who  was  a  tutor  in  that  institution  in 
1765.  I  send  the  document  to  you,  with 
a  belief  that  a  notice  of  it,  with  fac  similes 
of  the  signatures  of  the  president  and 
faculty  attached,  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  readers  of  the  RECORD.  The  writing 
is  defaced  in  some  parts.  Such  is  the  case 
of  the  last  signature.  Whose  is  it? 
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On  the  back  of  the  diploma  is  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  : — 

"  Tickets  in  Harvard  College  Lottery, 
No.  16766  to  16776,  between  L.  Eliot  and 
E.  Bowman.  If  the  ten  tickets  draw  no 
more  than  100  Dollars,  L.  Eliot  to  have 
the  whole ;  if  they  draw  more,  the  whole 
to  be  divided." 

What  can  the  RECORD  tell  about  the 
"  Harvard  College  Lottery  "  ? 

Wilkes  Barre,  F.  C.  J. 

June,  1874. 

COLORED  "FRIENDS"  OR  "QUAKERS." 
— There  has  arisen  a  discussion  in  the" 
Philadelphia  "  Sunday  Dispatch,"  on  the 
question  whether  the  Friends  admit  col- 
ored people  to  membership  in  their  church. 
One  correspondent  says  that  he  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  the  Arch  street  Meeting 
from  1810  till  1819,  and  does  not  remem- 
ber any  persons  of  color  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  membership,  though  several 
colored  men  and  women  in  attendance 
there  wore  the  garb  of  Friends.  "  At 
that  time,"  he  says,  "it  was  not  deemed 
expedient,  by  the  Society  here,  to  admit 
persons  of  color  to  full  fellowship." 


Another  correspondent  says  that  Friends 
tell  him  there  is  nothing  in  their  discipline 
or  law  to  prohibit  colored  persons  from 
becoming  members,  "yet  practically  the 
Friends  do  not  and  will  not  admit  them  to 
membership.  I  have  also  heard  them  give 
as  a  reason,  that  if  they  allowed  colored 
persons  to  become  members  they  could 
not  prevent  them  from  assuming  social 
equality." 

Another  correspondent  says,  in  reply  to 
the  assertion  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia  shows  no  record 
of  any  colored  person  having  been  ad- 
mitted to  membership,  that  "  there  is  no 
record  kept  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  the  admission  of  members  to 
the  Society.  Applications  for  membership 
are  made  to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  where 
the  record  is  made,  independently  of  each 
other  or  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  rules  on  the  recep- 
tion of  members  will  still  further  show  the 
error  of  the  writer :  '  Said  meetings  are  at 
liberty  to  receive  such  into  membership 
without  respect  to  nation  or  color. ' ' 

Can  any  reader  of  the  RECORD  give  any 
further  information  on  this  subject,  as 
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Friends  have  ever  been  the  special  advo- 
cates of  the  equality  of  the  races  ? 

PENN. 

'*Boss." — A  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don "  Notes  and  Queries,"  in  response  to  a 
question  about  the  origin  of  the  American 
word  boss,  says  that  in  a  glossary  appended 
to  the  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
John  Knox,  bosses  are  defined  as  "drunk- 
ards." Another  says  the  word  is  used  in 
some  English  counties  in  referring  to  oxen, 
cows  and  calves.  But  these  cannot  refer 
to  the  American  word  in  the  relation  in 
which  it  is  used,  as  defining  a  head  work- 
man. It  is  derived  from  the  old  Dutch 
word  baes  (the  a  having  a  broad  sound), 
a  master.  In  a  Dutch  and  English  dic- 
tionary before  me,  printed  in  Rotterdam 
in  1678,  I  find  the  following: — 

"BAES,  Waerdt  vau't  Buys.  Host,  or 
Master  of  the  House,  Ale-house  or  Inn." 

AN  OLD  SEAL. — The  seal  from  which 
the  enclosed  is  an  impression  was  pur- 
chased some  time  since  by  a  metal  mer- 
chant. It  bears  the  stamp  of  "James 
Poupard,  Philadelphia,"  who  is  registered 
as  an  engraver  in  the  Directory  of  1793. 
Can  you  give  any  information  regard- 
ing it  ?  It  is  about  to  be  presented  to  the 
Historical  Society  of  this  State.1 

C.  HARROD  VINTON. 

Philadelphia,  May,  1874. 

1  The  impression  shows  the  seal  to  he  much 
worn.  The  devices,  &c.,'seem  to  be  these  :  In  the 
centre  of  the  seal  sits  the  figure  of  a  grave  man 
draped  in  robes,  sitting  at  the  portal  of  a  temple, 
over  which  is  an  illegible  inscription  in  Greek. 
This  figure  holds  a  naked  short  sword  in  his  right 
hand,  and  evidently  represents  Justice.  On  one 
side  of  him  stands,  partly  enveloped  in  clouds,  and 
evidently  representing  Truth,  the  figure  of  a  naked 
woman  pointing  to  the  inscription  over  the  portal. 
On  the  other  side  is  the  figure  of  a  partly-draped 
man,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  holding  in 
his  right  hand  a  mirror  which  reflects  Truth,  and 
in  the  other  hand  the  fasces  and  axe,  symbols  of 
the  Executor  of  Justice.  Around  the  edge  of  the 
seal  is  the  legend  :  "  HIGH  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 
MDCCXC."  Is  it  not  a  former  seal  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

Dunlap  says  there  was  an  "  M.  Poupard,  an  en- 


FORT  PITT  AND  ITS  REDOUBTS. — (RE- 
CORD, vol.  III.,  p.  261.)  In  an  historical 
novel  by  Charles  McKnight,  recently  pub- 
lished in  Pittsburgh,  entitled  "  Old  Fort 
Duquesne,"  it  it  stated  in  a  note  that  the 
redoubt  in  question  is  still  standing  in  a 
state  of  good  preservation,  with  the  loop- 
holes for  musketry  plainly  visible,  but  that 
the  stone  in  the  fa§ade,  on  which  was 
rudely  carved  the  inscription.,  "A.  D. 
1764.  Col.  Bouquet,"  has  lately  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  City  Hall,  by  order  of 
the  Councils  of  Pittsburgh,  for  its  better 
preservation.  J.  S.  F. 


SEAL  OR  COIN? — I  have  an  obligation 
made  by  Colonel  Charles  Symmes,  of 
Alexandria,  to  Colonel  William  Heth,  of 
Henrico  county,  Virginia,  and  by  him  as- 
signed to  General  John  Neville,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  dated  August  22d,  1800.  On 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  is  an  impression 
like  a  seal,  one  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter ;  on  it  is  a  spread  eagle  hold- 
ing in  its  beak  a  ribbon  from  which  hangs 
a  shield.  The  eagle  does  not  hold  the 
usual  arrows  and  olive-branch  in  its  talons. 
Around  the  top  are  the  words  "SEVENTY- 
FIVE  CENTS";  round  the  bottom  "PENN- 
SYLVANIA." Although  it  looks  like  a  seal, 
it  is  not  so  used ;  the  seal  attached  to 
Symmes's  signature  being  a  common  wafer. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  explain  what  it  is? 

ISAAC  CRAIG. 


FRENCH  DOCUMENTS.  —  Our  Congress 
appropriated  $10,000  for  the  purchase  or 
the  publication  of  a  mass  of  manuscript 
in  Paris  containing  valuable  materials  for 


graver  in  Philadelphia,  about  1790."  May  this  not 
have  been  M.  or  Mr.  James  Poupard,  above  referred 
to  ?  M.  Poupard  had  been  a  player  in  a  theatre 
in  Martinique,  and  when  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  he  turned  his  hand  to  engraving.  Lawson, 
the  celebrated  engraver  of  birds  in  "  Wilson's  Or- 
nithology," says  Poupard  married  a  woman  of 
some  property,  who  was  a  "  fanatical  Methodist," 
and  that  her  husband,  when  with  her,was  "  as  far 
gone  as  herself;  when  away  from  her  he  was  a 
very  merry  fellow,  and  amused  his  companions  by 
reciting  and  acting." — [ED.] 

I 
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American  historians.     What  do  these  ma- 
terials consist  of?  C. 

Answer. — The  Explorations  of  De  la 
Salle ;  The  Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi ; 
Le  Moyne  d'Iberville,  first  royal  Governor 
of  Louisiana;  Le  Moine  de  Bienville, 
second  royal  Governor  of  Louisiana ;  An- 
toine  de  la  Mothe  Codillac,  third  royal 
Governor  of  Louisiana ;  The  Chain  of 
Western  Posts,  and  The  Indians.  There 
will  be  ten  volumes.  The  first  three  will 
contain  the  accounts  of  La  Salle' s  explora- 
tions, and  the  other  seven  will  bear  the 
above  titles.  The  first  volume  is  ready  for 
the  press. 


CAPE  BRETON. — Contrary  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses  of  navigators,  Cape 
Breton  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent 
of  America,  instead  of  an  island.  Mr. 
Swinton,  in  his  "  Condensed  History  of 
the  United  States,"  for  schools,  says  so. 
He  says  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  in 
1494,  "reached  the  North  American  con- 
tinent at  Cape  Breton."  " This  was  the 
first  discovery  of  the  American  Continent" 
The  italics  are  his.  Has  the  Gut  of  Canso, 
which  now  separates  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton  (for  I  must  believe  it  is  now  an 
island)  been  formed  since  the  pretended 
discovery  of  the  Cabots  in  1494?  Is  there 
any  good  authority  for  saying  that  John 
Cabot,  the  father  of  Sebastian,  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic  ? 

In  another  place,  Mr.  Swinton  declares 
that  the  name  of  America  was  given  "not 


through  fraud,  but  by  mistake."  Has  Mr. 
Swinton  ever  read  the  searching  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  by  the  Viscount  San- 
tarem,  Prime  Minister  of  Portugal  and 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France?  B. 


ADMIRAL  NEVILLE. — In  the  account  of 
the  tomb  of  Admiral  John  Neville,  at 
Hampton,  Virginia,  RECORD,  page  199, 
the  inscription  is  omitted.  It  is  as  follows  : 

"Here  lies  ye  body  of  John  Neville 
Esq.,  Vice  Admiral  of  His  Majesty's  fleet 
and  Commander-in-chief  of  ye  squadron 
crusing  in  y°  West  Indies,  who  dyed  on 
board  ye  Cambridge,  ye  1 7  day  of  August, 
1697,  in  ye  ninth  year  of  ye  reign  of  King 
William  ye  Third,  aged  57  years." 

ISAAC  CRAIG. 


SMITH. —  In  the  July  number  of  the 
RECORD,  page  326,  is  an  article  by  Mr. 
Edward  J.  C.  Atterbury,  showing  that  I 
have  "mistaken  William  Smith,  the  his- 
torian, for  his  relative,  William  Peartree 
Smith."  My  authority  for  the  statement 
alluded  to  is  to  be  found  in  Bancroft's 
"  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  IV., 
page  429,  from  which  I  take  the  follow- 
ing extract :  ' '  These  three  popular  lawyers 
were  William  Livingston,  John  Morin 
Scott,  and — alas  that  he  should  afterwards 
have  turned  aside  from  the  career  of  pa- 
triotism!— the  historian  William  Smith." 

To  Mr.  Bancroft  must  attach  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  error,  if  it  be  an  error. 
CHARLES  S.  MCKNIGHT. 


A  UTO  GRAPH  LE  TTERS. 


Sir : 


[RICHARD  HENRY  LEE.X] 

(From  the  collection  of  Mr.  L.  J.  Cist.) 
Richmond,  May  2gth  1780. 


The  Bearer,  Mr.  Moore,  is  one  of  the 


1  Mr.  Lee  was  the  well-known  patriot  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  made  the  motion  for  independence  in 
the  Continental  Congress.  The  record  of  his 


recruits  under  the  act  of  the  last  session 
of  Assembly,  enlisted  to  serve  until  spring 
1781.  You  will  see  by  his  papers  that  he 
has  formerly  served  well  and  acquired  char- 
acter. The  gentlemen  in  Westmoreland 
near  where  Mr.  Moore  lived,  give  me  a 

career  is  too  well  known  to  American  readers  to 
need  any  notice  here.  The  above  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  Colonel  George  Muter,  who  was  then 
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very  good  account  of  his  conduct,  and  I 
incline  to  think  that  regard  foi  the  service, 
not  want,  induced  him  to  engage.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  really  think  that  he  deserves 


Col.  GEO.  MUTER. 


encouragement,  and  that  you  will  find  him 
worthy  of  your  patronage.  I  am,  Sir, 
Your  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 


[FERDINANDO  GORGES1  AND  THOMAS 
WISE.] 

(From  the  collection  of  Dr.  Fogg,  of  Boston.) 

Devon,  ss. 

The  examination  and  confession  of  Tho- 
mas Hichings  late  of  Plymouth,  within 
the  county  of  Devon,  Brewer.     Taken 
before  Thomas  Wise  and  Ffardinando 
Gorges,  Knights,  two  of  his  Mats  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace  within  the  county 
aforesaid,  the  8th  of  April  1607. 
This   examinat    sayth   that    some    five 
weeks  hence  he  was  going  to  Stonehouse, 
and  heard  that  there  was  a  broyle  at  Voyes 
his  house,  hearing  of  the  Broyle  he  turned 
backe  againe  and  went  to  the  Mill,  and  the 
next  daye  coming  to  Voyes  his  wiffe  and 
ffetched    malt   from  her  to   goe   to   mill, 
and  she  went  with  the  horse  to  the  mill, . 
and  while  she  was  there  Voyes  came  to 
him  and  willed  him  to  carry  upp  the  horse 


to  Dyers,  and  there  this  examinat  sadled 
and  bridled  the  horse ;  and  she  Voyes 
tooke  him  and  Ridd  away  to  Tavistocke, 
whether  the  next  daye  this  examinat  was 
sent  by  Voyes  his  wiffe  to  Voyes  wth  his 
owne  horse  and  had  directions  from  her 
to  receyue  twelve  shillings  to  be  delivered 
to  the  said  Voyes.  After  the  syse-weeke 
this  examinat  was  sent  by  Voyes  his  wiffe 
to  Dorchester  to  carry  him  other  money 
and  clothes,  and  also  to  know  who  was  the 
vittulers  of  the  shipp  and  what  was  the 
names  of  the  Captaine  and  mayster  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  of  the  shipp 
wch  delivered  the  saide  Voyes  the  money 
and  clothes  and  from  that  tyme  he  never 
sawe  him  until  this  last  weeke,  and  then 
he  mett  him  and  spake  with  him  in  Ply- 
moth,  walking  in  the  streete  wth  Henry 
Pooley,  what  became  of  him  afterwards 
he  knoweth  not,  but  he  heard  he  was  gone 
to  Causon  to  shipp  himself  in  a  man  of 
war  to  goe  to  sea. 


commander  of  a  Virginia  regiment  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army.  He  was  afterward  a  resident  of 
Kentucky.  When  in  the  winter  of  1787,  news 
reached  Kentucky  that  Congress  was  about  to  ac- 
cede to  a  proposition  to  cede  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  river  to  Spain  for  twenty  years,  the 
"Western  Country  "  broke  into  a  blaze  of  excite- 
ment. A  circular  was  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Muter, 
and  signed  by  himself  and  others,  calling  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  to  assemble  at  Danville,  to 


oppose  the  measure.  Colonel  Muter  was  a  dele- 
gate from  Mercer  county.  He  was  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  Kentucky.  He  died  in  May 
1811.— [ED.] 

1  Ferdinando  Gorges  was  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient and  active  promoters  of  English  settlements  in 
America,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  I7th  century. 
He  was  a  native  of  Somerset  county,  England. 
He  was  governor  of  Plymouth  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Plymouth  Company  organized  for 
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[JONATHAN  BELCHER.*] 

(From  the  collection  of  Dr.  Fogg.) 

Boston,  July  1^/1717. 
CoLL1  WILLIAM  PEPPERIL, 
Sr: 

Your  son  Wm  Pepperil  Is  now  here  and 
tells  me  you  want — 

15  barrels  pork 
4  hhds  bread 
4  hhd3  Ind°  corn 

the  pork  and  bread  he  may  have  when  he 
pleases—  the  corn  I  have  not  at  p'sent. 
But  the  first  to  be  bought  I  shall  send  you. 
You  had  reed  both  ye  pork  and  corn  had  I 
known  yr  son  left  order  about  it.  But  my 
servants  never  told  me.  I  ask  your  pardon. 
I  am  sending  a  small  vessell  to  Piscata- 
qua  to  lade  with  first  fares.  If  you  can 
supply  me  by  yourself,  or  by  those  with 
whom  you  deal  with  3  or  400  Qtls  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  kindness,  and  my  pay  shall  be  to 
your  satisfaction.  I  shall  be  glad  of  yr 
answer  and  Remain,  with  due  Respects 
Sr  yr  Ready  friend 

&  serv* 


colonizing  portions  of  North  America.  The  above 
deposition  was  taken  in  the  same  month  when 
English  emigrants  landed  on  the  shores  of  the 
James  river,  in  Virginia,  and  there  made  the  first 
permanent  English  settlement  on  this  continent. 

Gorges,  with  rare  perseverance,  upheld  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Company  in  many  vicissitudes.  When 
its  discouraged  members  became  dissatisfied,  he 
roused  their  spirits  by  some  new  undertaking.  "When 
it  became  necessary  to  defend  the  charter  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  Gorges  was  its  efficient 
champion;  and  when  that  charter  was  dissolved 
in  1635  Gorges  was  made  lord  proprietary  of  the 
Province  ofMaine,  in  New  England,  and  after- 
ward governor-general  of  New  England.  He  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  1647. — [ED.] 

1  Jonathan  Belcher  was  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts from  1730  to  1741.  Born  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  in  January  1682,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1699,  he  visited  Europe  to  perfect  his  edu- 
cation. He  was  a  son  of  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Council,  and  had  every  opportunity  afforded 
him  for  promotion.  In  Europe  he  formed  the  ac- 


[JOHN  RUTLEDGE.2] 

(From  the  colleftion  of  Mr.  Frank  Graham,  New 
Orleans.) 

Charlotte,  Dec.  22d,  1780. 
Dear  Sir : 

The  bearer  can  give  you  some  account 
of  the  enemy's  works  (two  forts,  one  of 


quaintartce  of  the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  son, 
who  was  afterward  King  George  the  First  of  Eng- 
land. Out  of  that  acquaintance  flowed  honors  to 
Belcher.  He  became  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and 
member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  and  Council ; 
and  in  1729  he  was  sent  to  England  as  agent  of  the 
Province.  This  was  followed  almost  immediately 
by  his  appointment  to  the  Governorship  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  consequence  of  public  clamor  he  was 
succeeded  in  1741  i>y  William  Shirley,  and  be- 
came Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1747,  and  there 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  rendering  im- 
portant service  to  the  colony. 

Colonel  Pepperil,  to  whom  the  above  was  ad- 
dressed whilst  Belcher  was  a  merchant,  was  made  a 
baronet  almost  thirty  years  afterward,  because  of 
his  gallant  services  in  capturing  Louisbourg  in  1745. 
He  'was  a  native  of  Kittery,  Maine,  of  Welsh 
origin,  where  he  was  born  in  June  1696.  He  en- 
tered the  military  service  early,  and  was  a  Colonel 
at  the  date  of  the  above  letter,  though  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  Ten  years  later  he  became  a 
member  of  the  'Council,  and  held  that  office  until 
his  death  in  1759.  At  one  time  he  was  Chief 
Justice  of. -the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1749, 
he  visited  England,  and  was  commissioned  a 
Brigadier-General  in  the  British  army,  and  was 
made  Major-General  in  1755.  From  the  death  of 
Governer  Phipps  in  the  spring  of  1756,  until  the 
arrival  of  Governor  Pownall  in  1758,  Sir  William 
was  acting  Governor  of  Massachusetts — [ED.] 

2  John  Rutledge,  brother  of  Edward  Rutledge, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. His  parents  were  Irish,  but  he  was  born 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1739;  studied 
law  in  London;  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1765,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  in  1774.  Rut- 
ledge  was  a  fine  orator,  and  eloquently  advocated 
the  measures  for  seeking  independence.  Active 
during  the  whole  war,  he  felt  many  of  its  vicissi- 
tudes. When  the  British  captured  Charleston  in 
1780,  he  retired  into  North  Carolina,  and  was  at 
Charlotte  when  the  above  letter  was  written,  from 
which  point  he  assisted  the  American  Army  under 
Greene  in  the  South.  He  was  then  Governor  of 
South  Carolina.  He  held  many  civil  offices  after 
the  war.  He  was  nominated  for  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  by  Washington,  in  1795,  ^ut  tne 
Senate  did  not  confirm  the  appointment.  He  had 
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them  a  stockade,  and  two  redoubts)  at 
Ninety-Six.  I  think  their  stockade  may  ap- 
pear formidable  to  the  country  people,  but 
that  regular  troops  would  find  the  taking 
of  it  no  very  difficult  matter,  if  it  has 
neither  ditch  nor  abattis,  and  if  Mr. 
Brown's  other  accounts  of  it  are  true.1 
However,  I  refer  you  to  him  for  particulars 
on  this  head,  which  may  be  somewhat  sat- 
isfactory. 

He  tells  me  that  Galphin*  (who  I  heard 
was  dead)  is  alive,  at  home.  He  is  cer- 
tainly our  staunch  friend,  and  his  influence 
among  the  Indians,  especially  the  Creeks, 
is  still  great.  I  wish  you  could  send  a 
confidential  person  to  him,  with  this  mes- 
sage from  me,  viz.  :  To  use  his  utmost  in- 
fluence and  interest  with  the  Creeks,  to 
keep  them  quiet — to  inform  them  that  a 
large  fleet  and  a  number  of  troops  sailed 
from  Havana,  in  October,  against  St. 
Augustine  or  Pensacola,  and  that  more 
were  preparing  to  go  against  these  places 
— that  the  Spaniards  will  certainly  soon 
have  the  Floridas — and  that  the  other  states 


been  deprived  of  his  reason  by  sickness,  and  never 
recovered  it,  dying  in  the  year  1800. — [ED.] 

1  Fort  Ninety-Six  was  on  the  site  of  what  is  the 
present  village  of    Cambridge,  in  Abbeville  dis- 
trict, South  Carolina.     It  was  so  called  because  it 
was  within  96  miles  of   the  frontier  Fort  Prince 
George,  on  the  Keowee  river.     In   1781,  it  was 
garrisoned  by  troops  under  Colonel  John  Cruger,  a 
New  York  Tory.     On  the  22d  of   May,  General 
Greene,  with  a  considerable  force,  commenced   a 
regular  siege  of  it,  with  Kosciusko  as  his  engineer. 
Although  he  had  a  thousand  regulars  and  some 
militia,  the  fort  held  out  against  him  27  days.     It 
had  been   strengthened  since    Rutledge   wrote. — 
[ED.] 

2  Georgeo.  Galphin  lived  on  Silver  Bluff,  on  the 
South  Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah  River,  about 
twelye  miles  below  Augusta.     He  was  agent  for 
the  Creek  nation,  who  inhabited  Alabama,  and  his 
dwelling  was  made  a  small  stockade,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  supplies  for  the  Indians,  and  called  Fort  Gal- 
phin.    It -WAS'  in  the  hands  of  the  British  in  the 
spring    of    f^Si,   and    was    captured    by    Lee — 
"Legion  Harry," — m  May  1781,  two  days  before 
Greene  began  the  siec-e  of  Ninety-Six.     Before  the 


and  the  French  will  soon  get  back  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia ;  therefore,  advising 
the  Indians  to  get  all  the  goods  they  can 
from  the  British,  but  by  no  means  to  take 
up  the  hatchet,  or  kill  any  of  our  people; 
for  if  they  do,  as  soon  as  the  English  are 
beaten,  we  shall  fall  upon  them,  the  In- 
dians. This  may  have  a  good  effect,  and 
in  a  measure  may  be  absolutely  necessary, 
as  the  bearer  says,  he  hears  that  Brown  has 
a  good  many  Creeks  at  Augusta,  and  that 
he  expects  more  there,  to  act  against  our 
people.3  Indeed,  if  we  can  regain  Ninety- 
Six,  we  must  not  suffer  the  enemy  to  pos- 
sess Augusta,  for  they  will  hold  their 
influence  over  the  Indians  while  they  hold 
that  place.  Col.  Polk4  tells  me  that  he 
heard,  yesterday,  from  Gen.  Davidson,5 
that  volunteers  were  flocking  in  to  him 
briskly.  I  hope  he  will  soon  join  you  with 
a  respectable  force.  Success  attend  you. 

I  am,  etc., 
J.  RUTLEDGE. 
Gen.  D.  MORGAN. 6 


late  civil  war,  Silver  Bluff  belonged  to  ex-Gover- 
nor Hammond,  of  South  Carolina. — [£D.] 

3  Thomas   Brown,  a  resident  of  Augusta.     He 
openly  reviled  the  Whigs  in  1775.  He  attempted  to 
flee  into  South  Carolina,  but  was  caught,  brought 
back,  and  sentenced  to  be  tarred  and  feathered,  and 
drawn  exposed  on  a  cart  three  miles,  or  to  confess 
his  error  and  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Republicans. 
He  chose    the  latter,  but  soon  joined  the  British 
army  and  was  made  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Militia. 
He   was    placed    in  command  at   Augusta,   when 
the  British  held  that  region  in  1780-81,  and  treated 
the    Whigs    cruelly.      Augusta    was   besieged   by 
the  Americans  in  the  spring  of  1781,  and  Brown 
was  compelled  to  surrender  on  the  5th  of  Tune. — 

[ED.] 

4  Colonel  Thomas  Polk  of  Mecklenburg  county, 
North  Carolina.  He  was  a  great-uncle  of  President 
Polk. 

5  General  William  Davidson,  a  Pennsylvania!!, 
who  was  killed  at  Cowan's  Ford,  in   North  Caro- 
lina, in  .February  1781. 

6  General    Daniel   Morgan,  the   "Hero   of  the 
Cowpens." 


3*° 
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[SILAS  DEANE.1] 

Dr.  Sir, 

I  have  only  time  to  acknowledge  your 
favors  and  apologise  for  my  not  writing 
you  earlier.  The  Congress  adjourned  the 
2d,  to  the  5th  of  September  next  when  I 
shall  have  to  measure  back  my  weary  steps 
to  Philadelphia ;  meantime  shall  reside  at 
Wethersfield,  and  if  Leisure  permits  you, 
shall  be  very  happy  in  .receiving  a  Line 
from  you.  Pray  can  you  promise  employ 
for  Arnold  6r»  Phelps?*  I  really  think 
them  deserving.  God  prosper  you  in 
your  enterprise.  I  -am,  Dear  Sir,  with 
great  esteem, 

Sir,  your  most  Humble  Sv4, 


Elizabeth  Town, 
4th  August,  1775. 

I  will  give  you  a  long  letter  from  Weth- 
ersfield. 


1  Mr.  Deane  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  when  he  wrote  this  letter  to  General 
Schuyler,  who  had  lately  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Northern  Department  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army.  The  Marine  Committee  of  the 
Congress  employed  Mr.  Deane  in  fitting  out  a  naval 
force  in  the  autumn  of  1775.  The  following  year 
he  was  sent  to  France  to  negotiate  for  material  aid 
for  the  revolted  colonists  in  carrying  on  the  war. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  associated  with 
Dr.  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee,  as  ambassador,  or 
"  Commissioner,"  to  the  French  court.  He  secured 
the  services  of  Lafayette,  and  performed  very  im- 
portant services  abroad.  The  jealousies  of  the 
Lees  led  to  his  recall  and  final  ruin.  He  was  the 
victim  of  the  misrepresentations  and  malice  of  Ar- 
thur Lee,  seconded  by  his  brothers  in  Congress. 
Mr.  Dean  was  a  native  of  Groton,  Connecticut, 
where  he  was  born  in  December,  1737,  and  died  at 
Deal,  in  England,  in  August,  1789.  He  was  a 
merchant  in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  when  he 
entered  Congress. — [Eo.] 

2  Benedict  Arnold  and  Noah  Phelps.  The 
former  had  joined  Ethan  Allen  at  Castleton,  in 
Vermont,  in  the  expedition  against  Ticonderoga, 
in  May,  1775.  By  semi-official  authority  several 


[BENNING  WENTWORTH.  3] 

(From  the  collection  of  Dr.  Fogg.) 
Province  of      \ 
New  Hampshire,  j 

Having  had  application  made  to  me  by 
Messr8  Colman  and  Sparhawk  agents  to 
Joseph  Galston,  Esq.  of  London,  under 

gentlemen  had  been  appointed  to  proceed  from 
Connecticut  to  reconnoitre  the  post  and  forward  the 
expedition.  One  of  these  was  Captain  Phelps,  of 
Simsbury.  His  associates  selected  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  fort,  have  an  interview  with  the  com- 
mander, if  possible,  and  get  all  the  information  he 
could.  He  did  so.  He  stayed  all  night  at  a  tavern 
near  the  fort,  and  overheard  some  of  the  officers 
who  slept  in  an  adjoining  room  talking  about  the 
commotion  in  the  colonies  and  the  weakness  of  the 
post.  The  next  morning  he  gained  admission  into 
the  fort  for  the  purpose  of  being  shaved.  When  he 
was  passing  out,  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  the  com- 
mandant, unsuspicious,  walked  with  him,  and  told 
him  that  their  powder  had  been  nearly  ruined  by 
water,  and  of  other  disabilities.  Mr.  Phelps  pro- 
cured a  boatman  to  take  him  down  the  lake,  and, 
making  his  way  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys,  he  gave  to  Allen  and  Arnold  his 
information.  The  next  morning  they  captured 
Fort  Ticonderoga. 

When  the  fort  was  taken,  Arnold  claimed  the 
right  to  command  the  fort  and  the  expedition  by 
virtue  of  a  commission  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts.  Phelps 
and  his  associate  commissioners  interposed,  and 
formally  installed  Colonel  Allen  commander  of  the 
fort,  and  authorized  him  to  remain  as  such  until 
otherwise  instructed  by  the  Continental  Assembly 
or  the  Continental  Congress.  Arnold  yielded, 
under  protest,  and  sent  a  statement  to  the  authori- 
ties of  Massachusetts,  who  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment of  Allen,  and  dire<^ed  Arnold  not  to  inter- 
fere. Arnold  was  afterwards  provided  with  every 
opportunity  to  distinguish  himself. — [ED.] 

3  Benning  Wentworth"  was  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  from  1741  to  1767.  He  was  a  native 
of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was 
born  in  July  1696.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  171$;  became  a  merchant;  frequently 
represented  his  district  in  the  Assembly,  and  was 
appointed  a  Councillor  in  1741.  In  1749,  he  com- 
menced making  grants  of  land  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Connecticut  river,  and  the  region,  now  known 
as  Vermont,  received  the  name  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants.  The  grants  became  a  subject  for 
dispute  between  New  York  and  Vermont.  The 
town  of  Bennington,  in  Vermont,  received  its  name 
in  honor  of  Benning  Wentworth.  Governor  Went- 
worth gave  to  Dartmouth  College  500  acres  of  land 
on  which  its  buildings  were  erected.  He  died  in 
October  1770. — [ED-] 
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contract  with  his  Majesty  for  supplying  the 
Royal  Navy  with  two  loads  of  masts,  yards, 
and  Bowsprits,  in  the  year  1745-  That 
licence  be  granted  to  Peter  Staple  and 
-  Toby  and  their  Workmen  to  go  into 
his  Majesties  Woods  in  the  Township  of 
Berwick,  in  the  Province  of  Main,  to  cut 
and  haul  for  his  Majesties  use,  twenty 
white  Pine  Trees  : — 

I  do  therefore  by  virtue  of  sd  Joseph 
Galston,  Esq.,  contract  with  his  Majesty 
Given  at  St.  James's  25,  Feb.  174^  Per- 
mit the  sd  Peter  Staple  and  Toby 

with  their  Workmen  to  Enter  his  Majesties 


Woods  in  sd  Township  of  Berwick  in  sd 
Province  of  Main,  and  there  to  cut  and 
haul,  all  or  any  of  sd  Trees  to  the  most 
convenient  landing.  For  which  this  shall 
be  their  licence.  In  the  Execution  of 
this  Licence  you  are  not  to  Interfere  with 
any  other  licenced  Workman,  and  to  Trans- 
mitt  to  me  an  Exact  account  under  Oath, 
of  the  number  of  Trees  you  fell  by  Virtue 
of  this  licence,  and  how  many  break  in 
falling. — Also  you  are  to  Transmitt  to  me, 
the  names  of-  the  Workmen  Imployed  by 
you,  as  soon  as  may  be. 
Given  at  Portsmouth,  December  26,  i 744. 


SOCIETIES  AND  THEIR  PROCEEDINGS. 


NEW  JERSEY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — The 
May  meeting  of  this  active  and  useful 
Society  was  held  at  Newark  on  the  2ist  of 
May,  the  Rev.  Ravaud  K.  Rodgers,  D.  D. 
(the  President),  in  the  chair.  The  attend- 
ance was  very  satisfactory,  members  from 
various  parts  of  the  state  being  present. 
The  reports  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  W.  A.  Whitehead),  and  of  the 
other  officers  and  various  standing  com- 
mittees, showed  that  the  Society  is  pros- 
perous and  its  usefulness  increasing. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Z.  Rutherford  has  further 
enriched  its  collections  by  the  gift  of  valu- 
able manuscripts  and  rare  pamphlets ;  and 
generous  donations  have  been  made  by 
others. 

The  Finance"  Committee  reported  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Society  to  be  in 
a  satisfactory  state,  considering  its  sources 
of  revenue  and  lack  of  state  aid. 


A  resolution  was  adopted  to  secure  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  of  Whitehead' s 
' '  East  Jersey  under  the  Proprietors' '  (about 
to  be  republished  in  a  revised  edition), 
for  the  use  of  the  Society.  It  was  origi- 
nally issued  as  the  first  volume  of  the 
Society's  "Collections." 

It  was  reported  that  a  recent  appropri- 
ation made  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
Jersey  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure from  abroad  copies  of  all  the  colonial 
documents  required,  which  have  not  al- 
ready been  obtained  for  the  State  Library 
by  a  committee  of  the  Society. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  expressive  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
De  Witt,  of  New  York  —  an  honorary 
member  of  the  association, — was  held  by 
the  Society ;  also  a  resolution  to  donate  a 
set  of  the  Society's  publications  to  the 
principal  library  in  Iceland,  on  the  occa- 
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sion  of  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  that  island. 

The  Society  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  similar  committees  from  other 
societies,  relative  to  a  participation  in  the 
National  Centennial  Celebration. 

Interesting  and  instructive  papers  were 
presented  and  read  by  several  gentlemen, 
relating  to  local  history  and  events.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held 
at  Trenton,  on  the  third  Thursday  of  Janu- 
ary, 1875.  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — 
The-  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
loth  of  June,  when  the  annual  address 
was  given  by  Hon.  G.  W.  Nesmith,  of 
Franklin. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen 
officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year  :— 

President. — Hon.  Charles  H.  Bell,  of 
Exeter. 

Vice  Presidents. — Hon.  William  L.  Fos- 
ter and  Hon.  B.  F.  Prescott,  of  Concord. 

Hon.  Thomas  C.  Amory,  of  Boston, 
was  elected  an  honorary  member. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  HISTO- 
RICAL SOCIETY. — This  Society  was  fully 


organized  on  the  nth  of  June,  by  the 
election  of  the  following  gentlemen  as 
officers  for  the  first  year : — 

President. — Edward  F.  De-Lancey. 

Vice  Presidents. — Rev.  Robert  Bolton, 
Hon.  John  Jay,  Wm.  Coventry,  H.  Wad- 
dell,  Rev.  Mr.  Linsley,  and  I.  T.  Wil- 
liams. 

Treasurer. — Ed.  J.  Carpenter. 

Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary.  — 
John  Wood. 

Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary. — W. 
C.  H.  Waddell.  J 

Recording  Secretary. — Isaac  Wright. 

Librarian. — Wm.  B.  Tibbetts. 

WYOMING  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  —  A 
stated  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  even- 
ing of  July  3d,  Mr.  J.  P.  Dennis  in  the 
chair.  After  the  regular  business  of  the 
meeting  was  over,  several  donations  were 
presented  and  announced,  among  them  an 
autograph  letter  of  Queen  Victoria.  Hon. 
E.  L.  Dana  read  a  paper  on  "A  Visit  to 
the  Pyramid  of  Cholula."  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  paper  on  "The  Hermit's 
Den, ".by  Mr.  Fred.  C.  Johnson,  in  which 
was  given  an  account  of  a  cave  among  the 
mountains,  wherein  lived  a  singular  re- 
cluse at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 


MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. — The  corner- 
stone of  the  fireproof  building  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  to  be  erected  in  Man- 
hattan Square,  New  York,  was  laid  on  Tuesday, 
the  2d  of  June,  by  President  Grant,  with  imposing 
ceremonies,  in  which  Governor  Dix,  Professor 
Henry  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Rev.  Dr. 
Tyng,  R.  L.  Stuart  and  others  participated.  The 
style  of  the  architecture  will  be  the  Venetian  Gothic. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION.  —  California  has  a 
compulsory  education  law,  which  went  into  effect 
on  the  first  of  July. 

THE  DEATH  OF  WASHINGTON. —  Late  in  the 
year  1799  there  was  a  military  and  civic  procession 
at  Augusta,  Maine,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Washington.  Sixteen  little  girls,  representing 


that  number  of  states  then  in  the  Union,  were  in 
the  procession.  The  last  survivor  but  one  of  those 
little  girls — Mrs.  Sarah  Ladd — recently  died. 

STATUE  OF  GENERAL  ISRAEL  PUTNAM. —  The 
late  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Allyn,  of  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to  that  city,  for 
"  a  work  of  art  in  the  park."  His  father,  Hon. 
Timothy  P.  Allyn,  added  sufficient  money  to  that 
sum  to  have  a  bronze  statue  of  the  hero  and  patriot 
General  Israel  Putnam  made,  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  1874,  the  statue  was  unveiled,  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number 
of  people.  There  was  an  imposing  military  dis- 
play on  the  occasion.  The  statue  is  the  work  of 
J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  of  New  York,  and  is  a  fine  speci- 
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men  of  art.  Putnam  is  represented  in  the  costume 
of  the  day,  and  everything  about  it  is  calculated  to 
impress  the  beholder  with  a  conviction  of  its  truth- 
fulness. The  ceremony  was  simple.  After  a 
prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  formally  presented  the  statue  to  the  city. 
Mayor  Sprague  received  it,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  C. 
Robinson  pronounced  an  oration. 

MEMORIAL  HALL  AT  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.— On 
the  23d  of  June,  a  Hall,  built  to  commemorate  the 
deeds  of  those  graduates  and  students  of  Harvard 
University,  who  fell  in  defence  of  the  Republic,  in 
the  late  Civil  War,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  It  forms  one  of  the  group  of  buildings 
of  that  University.  There  was  a  great  crowd  in 
the  building  on  the  occasion— 1200  ladies  present 
— and  many  of  those  who  wished  to  find  a  place 
were  denied.  There  were  eminent  persons  present. 
After  a  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  of  New  York, 
and  grand  music,  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams  pro- 
nounced an  oration  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and 
the  following  appropriate  hymn,  written  by  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  was  sung : — 

Where,  girt  around  by  savage  foes, 
Our  nurturing  Mother's  shelter  rose, 
Behold,  the  lofty  temple  stands, 
Reared  by  her  children's  grateful  hands  ! 

Firm  are  the  pillars  that  defy 
The  volleyed  thunders  of  the  sky  ; 
Sweet  are  the  summer  wreaths  that  twine 
With  bud  and  flower  our  martyrs'  shrine. 

The  hues  their  tattered  colors  bore    . 
Fall  mingling  on  the  sunlit  floor, 
Till  evening  spreads  her  spangled  pall, 
And  wraps  in  shade  the  storied  hall. 

Firm  were  their  hearts  in  danger's  hour, 
Sweet  was  their  manhood's  morning  flower, 
Their  hopes  with  rainbow  hues  were  bright — 
How  swiftly  winged  the  sudden  night ! 

O  Mother !  on  thy  marble  page 
Thy  children  read,  from  age  to  age, 
The  mighty  word  that  upward  leads 
Through  noble  thought  to  nobler  deeds. 

Truth,  heaven-born  Truth,  their  fearless  guide, 
Thy  saints  have  lived,  thy  heroes  died  ;* 
Our  love  has  reared  their  earthly  shrine, 
Their  glory  be  for  ever  thine ! 

MEMORIAL  STATUE  OF  THE  SEVENTH  (N.  Y.) 
REGIMENT. — On  the  22d  of  June,  a  statue  was  un- 
veiled in  the  Central  Park,  New  York,  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  famous  Seventh  Regiment  of 
New  York,  in  commemoration  of  fifty-eight  mem- 
bers of  their  corps,  who  lost  their  lives  in  defend- 
ing the  Republic  during  the  late  Civil  War.  The 
statue  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  of  New 
York.  It  is  a  figure  of  a  young  man  in  the  military 
uniform  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  on  out-post  duty, 


leaning  upon  his  musket.  It  is  made  of  bronze,  of 
heroic  size,  and  stands  upon  a  base  of  Quincy 
granite,  with  suitable  inscriptions. 

The  proceedings  of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
were  simple.  Governor  Dix  assisted,  and  was 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
the  land. 

AN  "  OLD  DEFENDER"  DEAD. — Late  in  Decem- 
ber, 1873,  Ishmael  Day,  one  of  the  militia-men 
who  defended  Baltimore  at  the  time  of  Ross's  in- 
vasion from  North  Point  in  1814,  died,  at  the  age 
of  83  years.  During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Day  was 
a  Union  man.  When  Harry  Gillmore,  of  Balti- 
more, the  Confederate  cavalry  leader,  made  a  raid 
in  Maryland,  one  of  his  men,  seeing  the  American 
flag  floating  over  the  house  of  Mr.  Day,  attempted 
to  pull  it  down,  when  the  old  man  shot  him  dead. 
Soon  after  that,  Day's  house  with  all  its  contents 
was  burned.  After  the  war  he  was  appointed  In- 
spector of  the  Baltimore  Custom  House,  which  of- 
fice he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

HANNAH  DUSTIN'S  MONUMENT.  —  In  March 
1697,  hostile  Indians  attacked  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts. They  carried  off  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Dustin  with  her  infant  only  a  week  old,  and  her 
nurse.  She  was  taken  from  her  bed,  half-dressed, 
and,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  exposed  to  the 
cold  March  winds.  They  took  her  to  what  is  now 
called  Dustin's  Island,  a  few  miles  above  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  They  had  killed  the  babe  at  the 
outset.  Here  the  prisoners  were  in  an  Indian 
family,  and  were  told  that  they  were  soon  to  pass 
through  a  shocking  scene.  Mrs.  Dustin  resolved 
to  escape,  and  laid  her  plans  with  her  nurse,  Mary 
Neff,  and  a  boy  prisoner  named  Leonardson.  At 
midnight,  whilst  the  savage  family  were  asleep, 
Mrs.  Dustin,  the  nurse,  and  the  boy  (who  had  been 
made  a  prisoner  before),  killed  the  Indians,  took 
off  their  scalps,  scuttled  all  the  boats  but  one,  to 
prevent  pursuit,  and  started  off  in  that  for  Haver- 
hill.  They  reached  that  place,  with  ten  scalps  as 
witnesses  of  their  prowess,  and  found  safety  in 
Boston. 

A  monument  to  commemorate  the  heroic  deed 
of  Mrs.  Dustin  and  her  friends  has  recently  been 
erected  on  the  highest  point  of  Dustin  Island, 
Contoosook  river,  about  six  miles  above  Concord. 
On  a  pedestal  bearing  appropriate  inscriptions,  is  a 
statue  of  Mrs.  Dustin,  represented  as  holding  a 
tomahawk  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  bunch  of 
scalps  in  the  other.  The  arms  are  bare  to  the 
shoulders.  The  right  hand  is  raised  in  the  attitude 
of  striking.  The  hair  is  loose  and  flowing,  and 
the  body  is  enclosed  in  graceful  drapery.  One  of 
the  inscriptions  gives  the  names  of  the  two  women 
and  the  boy,  as  follows : — "  HANNAH  DUSTIN, 
MARY  NEFF,  AND  SAMUEL  LEONARDSON.  MARCH 
30,  1697.  MIDNIGHT." 

A  VENERABLE  CHAIR. — The  chair  used  by  the 
Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
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which  convened  in  Baltimore  a  few  months  ago  was 
used  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618,  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Lu- 
ther, Calvin  and  Arminius.  It  was  brought  to 
Albany,  New  York,  by  a  Dutch  family  in  1650. 
It  descended  in  the  family  line  to  Dr.  Chester,  of 
Albany,  who  gave  it  to  a  gentleman  of  Baltimore, 
its  present  owner. 

THE  DEAD  OF  THE  LATE  CONFLICT.  —  The 
"  Boston  Transcript "  gives  the  following  list  of 
men  prominent  in  the  Civil  War,  who  were  among 
the  dead  on  the  first  of  June,  1874.  No  one  who 
fell  in  battle  is  mentioned  : — 

President  Lincoln,  Admiral  Farragut,  Secretary 
Seward,  General  Thomas,  Secretary  Stanton,  Mr. 
Crittenden,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  General  Lee, 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  General  Ewell,  Secretary 
Smith,  Rear- Admiral  Winslow,  Minister  Dayton, 
Attorney-General  Bates,  John  M.  Mason,  Charles 
Sumner,  General  Rousseau,  C.  L.  Vallandigham, 
S.  A.  Douglas,  Rear  Admiral  Foote,  Charles  R. 
Ellett,  General  Slemmer,  General  Rodman,  Gene- 
ral Magruder,  Horace  Greeley,  William  L.  Yancey, 
Minister  Orr,  Governor  Andrew,  John  Slidell, 
George  Saunders,  Governor  Brough,  Governor 
Pickens  (South  Carolina),  Edmund  Ruffin,  John 
Daniel,  Howell  Cobb,  General  Meagher,  James 
Buchanan,  John  Tyler,  James  L.  Pettigru,  Per- 
cival  Drayton,  Real  Admiral  Dahlgren,  Frank- 
lin Buchanan,  General  Meade,  Governor  Geary, 
General  Canby,  General  Harvey  Brown,  William 
Whiting,  Secretary  Rawlins,  and  Garret  Davis. 
With  the  exception  of  President  Lincoln  and  Gen- 
eral Canby,  who  were  assassinated,  Mr.  Ruffin,  who 
shot  himself,  General  Meagher,  who  was  drowned, 


and  Mr.  Vallandigham,  who  was  accidentally  shot, 
all  the  persons  named  died  natural  deaths. 

THE  GREAT  JEFFERSON  CHEESE. — An  account 
has  lately  been  revived  of  the  "  great  cheese," 
weighing  1450  pounds,  which  the  ladies  of  Che- 
shire, Massachusetts,  sent  to  President  Jefferson  in 
1802.  It  was  started  from  Cheshire  in  November, 
1801,  in  a  land  conveyance  to  Hudson,  on  the 
Hudson  river,  and  then  shipped  on  board  a  sloop 
bound  for  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia.  From 
the  wharf  there  it  was  conveyed  to  a  house  in 
Washington  City  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  six  horses. 
On  the  ist  of  January,  1802,  it  was  conveyed  to  the 
President's  house  on  a  dray,  and  formally  presented 
to  Jefferson  by  Rev.  John  Leland,  better  known  as 
"  Elder  Leland,"  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  was 
then  a  settled  minister  in  Cheshire,  and  started  when 
the  cheese  began  its  journey,  preaching  all  the  way 
to  and  from  Washington,  wherever  he  stopped.  He 
was  called  the  "  Mammoth  Priest."  Elder  Leland 
died  in  1841,  at  the  age  of  87  years. 

RELIC  OF  BENJAMIN  WEST. — GeneraLJ.  H.  Ho- 
bart,  of  Pottstown,  Pa.,  has  in  his  possession  a  pre- 
cious memento  of 'the  eminent  painter  Benjamin 
West.  It  is  a  little  book  made  out  of  ordinary 
writing-paper,  stitched  together,  which  was  doubt- 
less used  by  the  boy-artist  during  his  leisure  hours 
at  school,  as  a  sketch-book.  There  are  over  50 
sketches  in  it.  Among  these  are  likenesses  of 
Francis  Hopkinson,  who  was  an  encourager  of 
young  artists;  West's  father;  his  schoolmaster, 
David  James  Dore;  and  several  others  of  his 
neighbors  or  friends.  There  are  portraits  of  several 
young  ladies  also.  They  are  made  with  a  black- 
lead  pencil. 


OBITUARY. 


JOHN  CARTER  BROWN. 


A  distinguished  son  of  Nicholas  Brown,  from 
whom  Brown  University  at  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land, received  its  name,  was  JOHN  CARTER  BROWN, 
whose  mother's  maiden  name  was  Ann  Carter.  Mr. 
Brown  died  on  the  loth  of  June,  1874,  when  al- 
most seventy-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  born 
in  Providence,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1797.  Gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University  in  1816,  he  entered  upon 
active  business  life  soon  after  leaving  college,  in 
the  service  of  the  eminent  merchants  Messrs. 
Brown  &  Ives,  his  father  and  his  uncle.  Of  that 
house  he  became  a  partner  in  1832.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  in  '1841,  he  inherited  from  him  a  large 
fortune,  which  he  devoted  in  an  eminent  degee,  with 
a  noble  generosity,  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 


Mr.  Brown's  business  enterprises  were  extensive 
but  they  never  held  a  controlling  influence  ovei 
his  character.  In  early  life  he  manifested  a  taste 
for  literary  culture  and  books,  and  he  made  the  col- 
lection of  rare  volumes  a  specialty  during  his  long 
life.  He  travelled  much  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  and  with  large  pecuniary  means  at  his  com- 
mand he  indulged  his  peculiar  tastes.  Chosen  a 
trustee  of  Brown  University  in  1828,  in  1842  he 
succeeded  his  father,  as  Fellow.  At  various  times 
he  bestowed  munificent  benefits  upon  his  alma 
mater.  His  gifts  for  educational  purposes  were  not 
confined  to  that  institution,  but  were  widely  dis- 
tributed ;  while  his  hand  was  ever  open  to  the  ap- 
peals of  humanity,  and  he  wisely  and  generously 
gave  relief  to  many  benevolent  institutions. 

Although  Mr.  Brown  never  took  a  prominent 
place  in  partisan  politics,  and  refused  to  accept 
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proffered  offices,  he  was  an  early  advocate  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  took  an  active  part  in  what 
is  known  in  our  history  as  the  "  Kansas  Struggle." 
But  he  better  loved  the  quiet  of  domestic  life. 
Probably  no  private  library  in  the  world,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  contained  such  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  works  on  the  history  of  America,  from 
the  early  voyages  until  the  present,  as  his.  He 
possessed  nearly  every  work  on  the  subject  pub- 
lished in  the  various  languages,  from  Columbus  to 
the  year  1800.  He  had  caused  to  be  prepared  a 
full  catalogue  of  his  library,  annotated  by  his 
friend,  the  learned  John  Russell  Bartlett,  Secretary 
of  State  of  Rhode  Island.  This  vast  treasure- 
house  was  always  freely  opened  to  the  use  of  de- 
serving men  searching  for  knowledge. 

With  a  healthful  love  for  society,  Mr.  Brown  dis- 
pensed a  generous  hospitality  in  the  ancestral  man- 
sion where  his  father  had  done  the  same.  His 
benefactions,  his  kindness,  his  courtesies,  and  his 
loving  nature  will  ever  be  cherished  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Not  a  blemish  appears  in  the  record 
of  his  long  life.  Mr.  Brown's  wife  (who  survives 
him)  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Roger  Williams,  the 
Founder  of  Rhode  Island. 


MADAME  AUDUBON. 


HENRY  GRINNELL. 

Society  at  large  and  geographical  science  in  par- 
ticular  lost  an  abiding  friend  and  benefactor  in 
the  death  of  HENRY  GRINNELL,  at  the  close  of 
June,  1874.  He  was  born  in  New  Bedford,  on  the 
I3th  of  February,  1799,  where  his  father  was  an 
extensive  owner  of  whaling  ships.  During  his 
long  life  Henry  was  intimately  associated  in  busi- 
ness and  otherwise  with  those  who  "  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,"  and  he  always  manifested  a 
generous  interest  in  sailors. 

Mr.  Grinnell  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the 
first  president  of  the  American  Geographical  So- 
ciety. Under  the  sanction  of  Congress,  he  fitted 
out  two  expeditions  for  the  Polar  seas,  at  his  own 
expense,  to  search  for  the  lost  Sir  John  Franklin. 
One  sailed  in  1850  and  the  other  in  1854.  Both 
were  under  the  general  control  of  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane. 
A  newly-discovered  country  in  the  Arctic  regions 
now  bears  the  name  of  "  Grinnell  Land." 

Mr.  Grinnell's  benefactions  cannot  be  known. 
He  modestly  shrunk  from  publicity  in  what  he  did 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  served  the  public 
interest  much  in  ways  that  many  men  would  not 
have  considered.  For  example  :  At  a  very  heavy  ex- 
pense he  caused  the  rocks  at  Hell  Gate,  in  the  East 
River,  to  be  blasted  away  so  as  greatly  to  diminish 
the  perils  of  that  dangerous  passage,  increasing  the 
depth  of  water  at  low  tide  from  four  feet  to  ten  feet. 
Many  noble  deeds  of  his  are  recorded,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  navigators  of  the  seas ;  and  the  hearts 
of  sailors  are  filled  with  gratitude  for  his  generous 
interest  in  their  welfare  which  he  manifested  in 
many  practical  ways. 
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The  widow  of  Audubon,  the  great  ornithologist, 
died  in  Kentucky,  the  land  of  her  birth,  on  the 
1 8th  of  June,  1874,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
eight  years.  Sixty-six  years  ago  she  married  the 
young  enthusiast,  and  from  the  hour  of  their  nuptials 
until  his  death  she  was  his  loving  companion  and 
diligent  and  intelligent  co-worker.  When  he  en- 
tered upon  the  great  enterprise  of  his  life  (which 
his  friends  considered  but  the  following  of  the 
dream  of  a  visionary),  she  freely  gave  to  his  aid 
several  thousand  dollars  which  she  had  earned  by 
teaching.  With  him  she  traversed  the  forests  and 
visited  the  courts  of  Europe.  She  was  a  most  ex- 
emplary woman  in  all  the  relations  in  life  in  which 
she  was  placed.  A  model  of  wifely  and  motherly 
devotion,  she  was  known  in  every  community  in 
which  she  lived  for  her  benevolence  and  generosity 
in  proportion  to  her  means.  The  poor  lov-ed  her, 
the  rich  admired  her,  and  all  regarded  her  as  a 
Christian  woman  .of  the  highest  type.  For  several 
years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Madame 
Audubon  lived  with  her  relatives  in  Louisville. 

JAMES  FERGUSON  DE  PEYSTER. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  JAMES 
F.  DE  PEYSTER,  who  died  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  1 2th  of  June,  1874,  was  prepared  and  read 
before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  of  which 
Mr.  De  Peyster  was  a  member,  by  the  Librarian, 
GEORGE  H.  MOORE,  LL.  D : 

"  Mr.  De  Peyster  was  born  in  Hanover  Square, 
New  York,  at  that  time  the  most  fashionable  quarter 
of  the  town,  on  the  $d  of  February,  1794.  Under 
the  tuition  of  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  he  was  fitted  for 
Columbia  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1812. 
As  war  was  then  existing  between  our  country  and 
England,  the  youthful  graduate  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived a  Captain's  commission,  and  joined  under 
orders  the  Forty-second  Regiment  of  the  United 
States  Army.  In  this  he  served  with  courage  and 
discretion,  and  not  without  distinction,  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  then  entered -upon  a  mer- 
cantile life,  and  for  many  years  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Taking  a  deep 
interest  in  religious  and  educational  objects,  he  be- 
came very  active  in  the  associations  formed  for 
their  promotion.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Committee  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  was  Treasurer  of  St.  Michael's 
Church  from  1816 — fifty-eight  years — a  Governor 
of  the  New  York  Hospital  for  forty  years,  a  Trustee 
of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  during  about  the  same  period. 
As  a  Trustee  of  the  New  York  Savings  Bank  he 
served  for  twenty-five  years,  and  as  -its  Treasure! 
nearly  twenty  years  longer.  He  was  Treasurer  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  for  Promoting  Re- 
ligion and  Learning  for  forty  years,  in  which  office 
he  succeeded  his  father,  who  had  been  the  Treas 
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urer  from  the  organization  of  the  society  in  1804. 
He  was  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  the  Board  of 
Direction  of  the  New  York  Dispensary,  of  which 
he  was  the  President  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

"In  all  these  responsible  positions  he  proved 
himself  worthy  of  every  trust,  zealous  and  faithful 
in  every  good  work.  He  died  in  the  faith  of  the 
Christian,  which  was  the  stimulus  to  the  benevolent 
and  useful  purposes  which  he  labored  so  earnestly 
to  promote,  the  anchor  of  his  hope  sure  and  stead- 


fast to  the  end.  He  passed  calmly  from  life  to 
mingle  with  the  "spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect." 
An  undeviating  course  of  piety  and  usefulness  had 
prepared  him  for  the  summons  which  found  him 
ready  to  depart,  and  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  with 
good  will  toward  all,  and  the  assurance  of  that 
blessing  which  is  promised  to  the  pure  in  heart. 
Truly 

' the  ashes  of  the  just, 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust.'  " 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Causes  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Delaware  and 
Shawanese  Indians  from  the  British  Interest. 
Philadelphia:  John  Campbell.  4to,  pp.  184. 

This  is  the  shorter  title  of  a  tract  written  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  published  in  London  in  1759. 
"  Extracted,"  the  longer  title-page  tells  us,  "  from 
the  public  treaties  and  other  authentic  papers  relating 
to  the  transactions  of  the  Government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  said  Indians,  for  near  forty  years ; 
and  explained  by  a  map  of  the  country.  Together 
with  the  remarkable  Journal  of  Christian  Frederick 
Post,  by  whose  negotiations  among  the  Indians  on 
the  Ohio,  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  interest 
of  the  French,  who  thereupon  abandoned  the  Fort 
and  country." 

These  explanatory  sentences  on  the  title-page 
give  us  a  fair  view  of  the  scope  of  the  work,  which 
is  a  most  searching  inquiry  concerning  the  alleged 
interference  of  French  emissaries,  real  or  pretended 
abuses  and  cheating  of  the  Indians  by  the  English, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  themselves  as  re- 
vealed by  the  several  treaties  between  the  pale  and 
red  men.  The  thread  of  narrative  upon  which  the 
documentary  evidence  is  strung  is  veiy  attractive, 
and  presents  a  complete  history  of  the  relations  of 
the  two  races  from  early  times  down  to  the  date  of 
the  publication.  The  "  Journal  of  Post,"  given  in 
an  appendix,  is  an  interesting  narrative  of  that 
gentlemen's  daily  experience  whilst  on  a  mission 
from  the  Governor  of  Pensylvania  to  the  Delaware, 
Shawanese  and  Mingo  Indians  in  Ohio,  in  1758. 

Minutes  of  the  Trial  and  Examination  of  Cer- 
tain Persons  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  charged 
with  being  engaged  in  a  Conspiracy  against  the 
Authority  of  the  Congress  and  the  Liberties  of  Ame- 
rica. Philadelphia:  John  Campbell.  410,  pp.  114. 

This  pamphlet  was  first  printed  in  London  in 
1786.  It  contains,  as  its  title  imports,  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  relating  to  a  remarkable  con- 
spiracy concocted  by  Governor  Tryon,  for  destroy- 
ing or  seizing  Washington  and  his  principal  officers, 
whilst  the  American  army  under  him  was  occupy- 
ing the  city  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity.  The 
Mayor  of  New  York  and  other  leading  men  were 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  Some  of  Washing- 


ton's Life  Guard  were  tempted  to  join  in  the  plot ; 
and  one  of  them,  named  Hickey,  who  was  con- 
victed of  a  scheme  for  poisoning  Washington,  was 
hanged.  The  conspiracy  was  traced  to  Tryon  (then 
a  refugee  from  republican  wrath  on  board  a  British 
vessel- in  New  York  harbor)  by  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  Provincial  Congress.  The  Mayor,  David 
Matthews,  was  arrested  at  his  country-house  on 
Long  Island,  but  no  papers  were  found  on  which 
he  could  be  convicted  of  conspiracy,  although  cir- 
cumstances make  it  clear  that  he  was  an  abettor  of 
the  plot.  The  minutes  of  this  well-proved  conspi- 
racy form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
the  Republic. 

Mr.  Campbell  deserves  the  thanks  of  American 
students  for  the  reproduction  of  this  series  of  valu- 
able papers. 

The  First  Visit  of  De  la  Salle  to  the  Scnecas, 
made  in  1669.  By  Orsamus  H.  Marshall.  Pri- 
vately printed.  8vo,  pp.  45. 

While  on  a  recent  visit  to  Paris  Mr.  Marshall 
visited  Mr.  Margry,  with  whom  the  Joint  Library 
Committee  of  our  Congress  have  a  contract  for  the 
materials  of  ten  volumes  of  historical  matter  relat- 
ing to  our  country  which  has  never  been  printed. 
Mr.  Marshall  there  saw  an  unpublished  manuscript 
account  of  an  expedition  undertaken  by  La  Salle  and 
two  Jesuit  missionaries,  into  the  countrv  of  the  Sene- 
ca Indians,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  more  than  200  years  ago.  Mr.  Marshall  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  this  document,  with  that  of  an 
accompanying  map,  and  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
paper  which  he  read  before  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society  on  the  i6th  of  March,  1874.  The  pamphlet 
here  noticed  is  a  neatly-printed  copy  of  that  paper, 
which  contains  extracts  from  the  journals  of  La 
Salle's  companions.  It  is  illustrated  by  valuable 
foot-notes,  and  forms  an  important,  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  our  knowledge  of  historical  events  in 
America. 

ZelFs  Encyclopedia,  Edited  by  L.  Colange,  Phi- 
ladelphia. T.  Ellwood  Zell.  Parts  21  to  25  inclu- 
sive, have  been  laid  on  our  table,  arid  fully  sustain 
the  excellent  reputation  of  the  work. 
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DOCTOR  KEARSLEY  AND    THE  STATE  HOUSE. 


No.  33. 


JOHN  KEARSLEY,  M.  1). 


DR.  KEARSLEY,  an  amateur  architect 
and  public-spirited  citizen  of  Philadelphia, 
furnished  the  design  of  the  old  State 
House  of  Pennsylvania,  in  that  city.  In 
that  building  is  the  hall  which  was  made 
sacred  in  the  estimation  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen,  because  it  was  the  theatre  in 


which  was  proposed,  debated,  adopted  and 
signed,  the  Declaration  of  our  Indepen- 
dence. Dr.  Kearsley's  name  and  labors 
being  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
old  State  House,  gives  to  him  an  historical 
prominence.  They  are  equally  associated 
with  Christ  Church  in  Philadelphia.  "  The 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1874,  by    John    E.  Potter    &    Company,  in   the 
Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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public,"  says  Watson  in  his  "  Annals  of 
Philadelphia,"  "are  more  indebted  to  him 
than  any  other  man,  for  that  respectable 
edifice,  Christ  Church." 

Dr.  Kearsley  was,  for  many  years,  an 
eminent  and  industrious  physician  in  Phila- 
delphia. Some  of  his  students,  such  as 
Redman  of  Philadelphia,  and  Bard  of 
New  York,  were  among  the  most  skilful 
American  physicians  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.  Mr.  Watson  says  Dr. 
Kearsley  served  in  the  Colonial  Assembly, 
and  his  speeches  were  so  acceptable,  that 
he  was,  on  several  occasions,  carried  home 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  I  do  not 
find  his  name  in  the  index  to  the  "Colo- 
nial Records"  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the 
"  Pennsylvania  Archives."  The  Dr.  John 
Kearsley  mentioned  in  the  former,  was  a 
nephew  of  the  Dr.  Kearsley  under  con- 
sideration. 

Very  little  seems  to  have  been  recorded, 
in  print,  concerning  the  architect  of  the 
State  House.  He  was  an  active  man  and 
liberal  in  his  benefactions.  He  contributed 
largely  toward  the  erection  of  Christ 
Church  edifice  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  en- 
dowed the  hospital  for  widows  of  that 
church,  with  a  considerable  estate.  Dr. 
Kearsley  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1772, 
where  he  had  lived  sixty-one  years. 

Watson,  under  the  head  of  "  Facts  and 
Occurrences,"  and  the  date  of  1731,  says  : 
"The  State  House  began  to  be  built  un- 
der the  direction  of  Thomas  Lawrence  and 
Andrew  Hamilton,  Esqs."  The  building 
was  finished  in  1734.  The  two  wings 
were  completed  in  1740.  The  cost  of  the 
main  building  was  ^5600.  The  carpen- 
ter work  was  done  by  Edmund  Woolley ; 
the  joiner  work  by  John  Harrison  ;  Thos. 
Bonde  was  the  brick-mason  ;  Thomas  Kerr 
was  the  plasterer,  and  William  Holland  did 
the  marble  work.  The  bricks  were  made 


by  Benjamin  Fairman  and  James  Stoopes, 
and  the  lime  was  from  the  kilns  of  the 
Tysons.  Fairman  also  made  the  clay  tiles 
for  the  interior  pavement.  The  lead  and 
glass  of  the  windows  cost  £i  70.  Thomas 
Godfrey,  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant, 
was  the  glazier.  At  that  time  lead  wjndow 
frames  were  quite  common,  and  it  was  the 
business  of  the  glazier  to  carefully  solder 
the  glass  into  the  frames.  In  this  business 
Godfrey  was  very  expert. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  any  attention  was  paid  to  the 
appearance  of  the  State  House  Yard,  as  a 
portion  of  the  present  State  House  Square 
was  called.  In  1752,  the  superintendents 
of  the  State  House  were  directed  to  *'  pur- 
chase from  Mr.  Allen,  his  cedar  tree  lot 
lying  on  Walnut  street,  south  of  the  State 
House,  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the 
Province."  So  the  State  House  Square  was 
extended  to  Walnut  street.  Then  the 
whole  space  was  walled  in  by  a  high  struc- 
ture of  brick,  and  so  remained  until  it  was 
replaced  by  the  present  iron  fence.  When, 
in  1783,  an  Englishman  named  Vaughan 
(father  of  the  late  John  Vaughan)  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  he  took  special  pride  in 
ornamenting  that  square.  He  had  it 
smoothed  and  planted  with  elms  and  other 
trees,  and  shrubbery,  and  had  seats  put  in 
it  for  the  public  convenience.  When  the 
trees  had  grown  to  a  considerable  size, 
caterpillars,  accidentally  imported  from 
abroad,  destroyed  the  leaves  and  annoyed 
the  visitors.  The  trees  were  cut  down, 
and  those  which  now  adorn  the  square 
were  then  planted.  So  says  Watson. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  approach- 
ing centennial  celebration  of  independence 
for  America  declared,  due  honor  will  be 
given  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John  Kearsley, 
the  architect  of  the  State  House. 


CHURCH  ORGANS  AND  SA  CRED  MUSIC. 


IN  an  article  on  Church  organs,  in   the 
April   number  (1874)   of  the   RECORD,  p. 


163,  reference  is  made  to  the  organ  which 
Thomas  Brattle  gave  to  King's  Chapel  in 
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Boston,  during  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Green  of  Salem 
Village,  now  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  al- 
ludes to  this  one,  in  his  Diary  which  is 
published  in  the  Essex  Institute  Collections, 
vol.  X.  part  i,  page  90.  Under  the  date 
of  May  29th  1711,  he  writes — "I  was  at 
Mr.  Thomas  Brattle's,  heard  ye  organ  and 
saw  strange  things  in  a  microscope."  This 
is  said  in  the  Collections  to  be  "  the  first 
notice  of  organs  in  Massachusetts."  Mr. 
Drake,  in  his  History  of  Boston,  page 
471,  when  speaking  of  King's  Chapel, 
says  that  "between  1710  and  1713,  the 
old  church  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  to 
twice  its  original  size.  Mr.  Thomas  Brat- 
tle gave  an  organ  when  it  was  finished." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
here  a  small  tract  that  was  published  in 
London  many  years  ago,  against  the  use  of 
instrumental  music  in  divine  worship.  It 
is  connected  with  the  history  of  one  of  the 
oldest  churches  in  Boston,  and  shows  cer- 
tain opinions  that  once  were  held  in  regard 
to  such  music.  It  is  entitled  "A  Tractate 
on  Church  Music;  being  an  extract  fiom 
the  Reverend  and  Learned  Mr.  Peirce's 
Vindication  of  the  Dissenters.  [Motto.] 
The  Christian  religion  shines  brightest 
in  its  own  dress;  and  to  paint  it,  is 
but  to  deform  it.  Dr.  Nichol's  Defence 
of  the  Church  of  England.  London  : 
MDCCLXXXVI."  pp.  31. 

The  dedication  on  the  second  page  is  as 
follows  :  "  This  Tractate  on  Church  Music 
is  inscribed  to  the  Rev.  Doctor  Chauncy 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Clark,  the  min- 
isters.; and  to  the  several  members  of  the 
First  Congregational  Dissenting  Church  in 
Boston  in  America." 

It  begins  thus  :  — 

"The  subject  before  us  maybe  resolved 
into  a  question  which,  simple  and  uncom- 
pounded,  is  no  other  than  whether  it  is  fit 
and  proper  to  introduce  the  use  of  instru- 
mental music  into  the  public  worship  of 
Almighty  God,  as  being  able  to  excite  in 
us  devout  and  spiritual  affections  ? 

"Plain  singing  is  universally  admitted 
to  be  at  once  capable  both  of  raising  and 
improving  sentiments  of  rational  piety  and 
devotion,  and  is  commanded  in  the  New 


Testament.  Where  the  heart  and  under- 
standing are  so  intimately  interested,  like 
every  other  united  act  of  praise,  it  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  good  effect.  But  the 
addition  of  instrumental  music  should 
seem  more  calculated  to  divert  and  dissi- 
pate the  pious  affections  of  a  reasonable 
service,  than  to  fix  them  upon  their  proper 
objects.  And  if  express  authority  be 
pleaded  in  its  behalf,  such  authority  should 
be  proved  by  other  evidences  than  a  gen- 
eral command  concerning  singing.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  musical  instruments 
are  able  to  stir  and  cheer  our  minds,  for  it 
is  not  lawful  for  us  to  bring  into  use  such 
things,  of  our  own  heads,  into  God's 
worship." 

In  a  postscript  to  the  Tractate,  the  ed- 
itor expresses  his  gratification  at  having  the 
approval  of  his  sentiments  by  such  divines 
as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Price  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kippis,  and  adds  extracts  from  their  letters. 
"  He  is  the  more  desirous  of  subjoining 
the  opinions  of  these  gentlemen,  because 
he  knows  the  deserved  esteem  with  which 
their  names  are  regarded  in  America." 
Dr.  Price  strongly  disapproves  of  "  instru- 
mental music  in  churches,"  and  says  that 
"it  is  a  deviation  from  the  simplicity  of 
Christian  worship  which  has  a  dangerous 
tendency  and  may  terminate  in  all  the  fop- 
peries of  popery."  Dr.  Kippis  is  equally 
explicit  in  the  expression  of  his  views.  He 
writes  that  "the  use  of  instrumental  music 
in  Christian  worship  has  no  foundation  in 
the  New  Testament,  which  is  the  standard 
of  our  faith  and  practice.  If  once  we  de- 
part from  this  standard  there  will  be  no 
end  to  innovations.  An  opening  will  be 
laid  to  the  introduction  of  one  superstition 
after  another,  till  the  simplicity  and  purity 
of  the  gospel  service  are  wholly  lost. 
Everything,  therefore,  which  tends  to  di- 
vert men  from  a  rational  inward  devotion 
to  external  pomp  and  ceremony,  ought  to 
be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible." 

One  naturally  asks  why  this  pamphlet, 
printed  in  London,  should  have  been  in- 
scribed to  the  ministers  of  a  dissenting 
church  in  a  foreign  and  distant  town.  The 
explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
following  note,  written  in  the  margin  of  a 
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copy  that  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Henry 
Stevens  of  London.  This  copy  was  the 
property  of  S.  Toms  in  1786,  in  whose 
handwriting  (assuming  that  he  wrote  the 
name)  the  memorandum  appears  to  be. 

"Printed  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  B. 
H.,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  Boston, 
where  he  actually  sent  a  number  to  Dr.*" 
Chauncy,  &c.,  instead  of  granting  the  re- 
quest of  ^"500,  for  an  organ,  they  repeat- 
edly made  to  Mr.  Brand  Hollis,  and  meant 
to  put  in  their  place  of  worship." 

From  this  note  it  would  appear  that  an 
application  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Hollis 
for  an  organ,  and  that  he  took  this  method 
of  giving  his  views  on  the  subject.  It  can 
be  known  only  by  inference  what  the  ap- 
plicants thought  of  the  method. 

Akin  to  the  subject  of  sacred  music,  I 
will  give  you  the  following  extract  from 
Beethoven's  conversation  books,  translated 
from  an  edition  of  Schindler's  Life  of 


Beethoven.  It  was  printed  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  afld  afterwards  appeared  in 
Dwighf  s  Journal  of  Music,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  "  1823.  From  a  con- 
versation with  his  friend  Biihler,  who  was 
connected  with  an  extensive  mercantile 
house.  [Beethoven  sometime  before  this 
meeting  had  received  a  proposition  to 
write  an  oratorio  for  Boston  in  North 
America,  and  indeed  at  any  price.] 
Biihler  asked  :  '  The  oratorio  for  Boston  ?  ' 
Beethoven  answered  :  '  I  do  not  write  that 
which  I  should  most  gladly,  but  for  the 
sake  of  money  what  I  must.  This  is  not 
saying  that  I  write  only  for  money.  When 
this  period  is  passed  I  hope  at  last  to  write 
what  for  me  and"  for  art  is  above  all.'  " 

Cannot    some    musical    antiquary    give 
further  particulars  of  this  incident  ? 

SAMUEL  A.  GREEN. 

Boston,  August  1874. 


ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH,  NARRAGANSET,  R.  I. 

BY  JACOB  FRANK  HOWE,  M.  D. 


ON  the  26th  of  September,  1699,  some 
of  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island,  members 
of  the  English  Church,  petitioned  the 
Earl  of  Bellamont,  the  successor  of  An- 
dros,  to  use  his  influence  in  obtaining  a 
missionary  for  them.  The  earl  forwarded 
the  petition  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
with  his  approval,  October  24th.  It  was 
sent  by  the  Board,  after  some  delay  be- 
tween them  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  to 
the  king,  and  was  referred  by  him  back  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  April  i6th,  1700. 
Other  petitions  of  a  similar  nature  soon 
arriving,  a  special  society  was  formed  to 
hear  and  attend  to  such  appeals.  From 
this  arose  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  incor- 
porated in  1702.  This  society  did  not 
answer  the  appeal  from  Rhode  Island  until 
1704,  when  the  Rev.  James  Honeyman 
was  sent  to  Newport. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Honeyman's  arrival 
a  congregation  had  been  gathered  by  Rev. 


Mr.  Lockyer,  an  Episcopal  minister  who 
did  itinerant  service  around  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  in  1702  Trinity  Church,  New- 
port, was  built.  That  was  the  oldest  parish 
church  for  Episcopal  services  in  New  Eng- 
land. After  a  little  more  than  twenty 
years  it  gave  place  to  the  present  edifice. 

Rhode  Island  being  free  from  the  reli- 
gious intolerance  of  the  neighboring  pro- 
vinces, many  Anglicans  settled  there  to 
avoid  persecution.  Among  them  were  very 
many  from  Boston,  whence  arose  the  name 
of  "Boston  Neck,"  applied  by  them  to 
their  purchase.  Among  the  principal  set- 
tlers were  the  well-known  Gardiners.  The 
district  of  their  settlement  was  named  the 
"  Narraganset  country."  It  lies  on  the 
west  of  Narraganset  Bay.  The  first  settler 
of  this  region  was  Richard  Smith,  at 
Wickford,  about  1639.  Holding  private 
services  in  their  houses,  and  ministered  to 
by  passing  clergymen,  it  was  not  until  1 706 
that  the  society  sent  to  them  the  Rev.  Mr. 
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Christopher  Bridge,  M.  A.,  of  Cambridge 
University,    from    Boston,    at  a  salary  of 

£lOO. 

Mr.  Bridge  had  been  sent  in  1699  as 
assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miles,  of  King's 
Chapel,  Boston,  but  some  misunderstand- 
ing arising  between  himself  and  Mr.  Miles 
in  1703,  the  Bishop  of  London  and  Dioce- 
san of  America  sent  him  to  Narraganset. 
He  condemned  the  course  of  Mr.  Bridge, 
yet  wished  his  services. 

The  church  thrived  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Bridge,  and  in  1707  St.  Paul's 
Church  edifice,  Narraganset,  was  built. 
It  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  the  oldest 
Episcopal  church  now  in  New  England, 
and  probably  on  the  continent.  Mr.  Bridge 
soon  left  for  Rye,  Westchester  county, 
New  York,  where  he  died,  May  28th, 
1719,  aged  forty-eight  years.  With  the 
exception  of  occasional  ministrations  by 
Mr.  Honeyman,  the  congregation  were 
long  without  a  regularly-settled  clergyman. 

The  society  designed  Mr.  Dudley  Brad- 
street,  grandson  of  Governor  Bradstreet, 
for  rector,  in  1713,  but  he  died  before 
ordination.  The  Rev.  William  Whealley 
was  also  thought  of  for  the  place  in  1714, 
but  it  was  not  until  1717  that  the  Rev. 
William  Guy,  formerly  missionary  to  South 
Carolina,  was  sent  to  St.  Paul's,  at  a  salary 
of  ^"70  a  year.  The  last  entry  made  by 
Mr.  Guy  on  the  parish  records  is  one  of 
September  28th,  1718,  and  in  1719  we  find 
him  removed  to  the  charge  of  St.  An- 
drew's Church,  thirteen  miles  from  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1751. 

Again  Mr.  Honeyman  resumed  tempo- 
rary charge,  and  in  answer  to  three  letters 
sent  by  the  vestry  to  England,  on  June 
1 5th,  1720, — one  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, one  to  the  Society,  and  one  to  the 
Hon.  Francis  Nicholson,  a  constant  friend 
of  the  church  in  Rhode  Island, — the  so- 
ciety sent  out  the  Rev.  James  McSparran. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, was  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage  from 
Dungiven,  county  Derry,  originally  from 
Kenton,  Scotland.  He  was  admitted  to 
deacon's  orders  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
August  21,  1720,  and  ordained  priest  by 


the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  September 
25th  next  following  (1720).  He  arrived 
at  his  charge  April  28,  1721,  having  ar- 
rived in  Boston  about  six  weeks  before, 
and  spending  the  interval  in  starting  the 
movement  which  resulted  afterwards  in 
establishing  St.  Michael's  Church,  Bristol. 
Besides  his  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Narragan- 
set, he  had  to  minister  in  Bristol,  Swansea, 
Freetown  and  Liitle  Compton,  and  to 
officiate  occasionally  at  Westerley  and 
New  London.  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
affirms  that  he  was  the  first  Episcopally- 
ordained  missionary  who  preached  in  the 
town  of  Providence  ;  but  he  must  have 
been  mistaken,  as  I  am  informed  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Honeyman  preached  there  as 
early  as  1720.  His  salary  was  £70  a  year. 

In  the  following  year  (1722)  the  dis- 
trict was  divided  into  North  and  South 
Kingstown,  the  church  of  St.  Paul's  stand- 
ing one  mile  north  of  the  dividing  line. 
The  church,  although  so  old  and  weather- 
beaten,  is  still  in  fair  order  inside,  where 
the  high  square  pews,  gallery  for  slaves, 
and  old-fashioned  pulpit  with  clerk's  desk, 
still  remind  one  of  the  days  of  its  first 
pastors.  The  entrance  was  by  the  large 
door  at  the  side,  over  which  is  still  legible 
the  date  of  its  construction,  with  the  arms 
of  Queen  Anne. 

The  congregation,  on  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  McSparran,  consisted,  as  he  wrote  to 
the  society,  of  160  persons,  of  whom  12 
were  Indians.  There  were  1 2  communi- 
cants and  30  persons  baptized,  6  of  them 
being  adults. 

On  May  22d,  1722,  Mr.  McSparran  was 
married  to  Miss  Hannah  Gardiner,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Gardiner,  of  Boston  Neck, 
the  services  being  celebrated  by  Mr. 
Honeyman,  at  St.  Paul's.  We  next  find 
him  writing  a  letter  to  the  society,  dated 
June  5th,  1722,  urging  their  good  offices 
in  obtaining  the  restoration  of  some  two 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land,  kept,  as 
he  thought, -wrongfully  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
thirty-years'  lawsuit,  which  grew  out  of 
the  division  between  the  Episcopalians  and 
Congregationalists  of  a  three-hundred- 
acre  lot,  set  apart  by  the  original  pur- 
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chasers  for  the  use  of  a  minister.  A  part 
of  this  lot  went  into  the  possession  of 
private  parties,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty 
acres  were  sold  to  the  Congregationalists. 
The  king,  in  council,  on  May  yth,  1752, 
decided  that  the  Congregationalists,  being 
orthodox,  had  a  right  to  retain  the  land ; 
and  McSparran,  with  his  church,  lost  ^600 
sterling,  the  estimated  value  he  put  on  the 
land. 

The  first  attempt  in  Rhode  Island  to 
obtain  an  American  episcopate  was  made 
by  Mr.  Honeyman  and  vestry,  in  an  appeal 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  on  October  29th, 
1722.  Although  followed  by  many  others 
from  all  over  the  provinces,  the  jealousy 
of  power  in  England  was  too  great  to 
allow  that  boon. 

During  the  long  intervals  between  the 
appointments  of  the  different  pastors,  much 
of  the  church  furniture,  such  as  commu- 
nion services,  books,  &c.,  were  ordered  by 
the  then  Bishop  of  London  to  be  removed 
to  Stratford  for  use  and  safe  keeping.  Mr. 
McSparran  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
under  date  of  April  4th,  1723,  praying 
the  return  of  such  articles.  Although  I  have 
seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  Johnson,  at  Strat- 
ford, June  23d,  1724,  acknowledging  such 
a  fact,  and  also  speaking  of  a  supernumerary 
set,  and  another  from  the  same  to  the 
same  Bishop,  dated  November  4th,  1725, 
proposing  a  division  of  the  property  be- 
tween the  churches,  I  find  nothing  more. 
But  a  portion,  at  least,  must  have  been  re- 
turned, as  a  chalice  of  solid  silver,  marked 
"Anna  Regina,"  the  gift  of  Queen  Anne, 
is  still  in  use  in  the  parish,  as  also  a  silver 
baptismal  bason  (unluckily  since  melted 
down  into  a  paten),  and  a  small  old- 
fashioned  paten  which  is  unmarked.  The 
flagon  was  presented  to  the  parish  by  a 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Kay,  of  Newport,  about 
1735,  and  is  still  in  use.  Mr.  Kay  was 
the  collector  of  the  royal  revenue.  During 
1723  Mr.  George  Pigot  was  transferred 
from  Stratford  (where  Mr.  Johnson  suc- 
ceeded him)  to  Providence. 

The  Dissenting  clergy,  or  Puritans, 
alarmed  at  the  spread  of  Episcopacy,  sent 
a  petition  to  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 


chusetts, desiring  the  calling  of  a  synod 
to  consider  the  reasons  for,  and  means  of 
arresting,  the  spread  of  ill-conceived  no- 
tions on  religion.  The  Episcopal  clergy, 
awake  to  the  danger,  sent  a  counter  peti- 
tion, June  nth,  1725.  This  petition  is 
recorded,  June  i4th,  1725,  in  council, 
"for  the  benefit  of  posterity,"  by  James 
McSparran,  Clerk.  Being  transmitted  to 
England,  an  order  forbidding  said  synod 
was  sent  back,  October  7th,  1725.  I  find 
a  record  of  a  visit  of  Mr.  McSparran  to 
Bristol,  to  see  twelve  .men  imprisoned  for 
non-support  of  the  established  church  in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McSparran's  knowledge  of  Connec- 
ticut was  intimate.  We  find  him  treasurer 
of  the  committee  to  purchase  a  site  for  a 
church  in  New  London,  September  27th, 
1725.  He  was  one  of  those  who  in  1730 
requested  that  Mr.  Seabury  be  appointed 
to  New  London.  It  was  mainly  through 
his  influence  that  Mr.  Seabury,  a  Congre- 
gational minister,  and  father  of  Bishop 
Seabury,  turned  to  the  Anglican  Church. 

In  the  next  year  the  feud  between  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  respecting  claims 
to  the  Narraganset  country  was  settled,  by 
the  king  in  council  annexing  Narraganset 
to  Rhode  Island  and  definitely  fixing 
boundaries.  This  feud  in  1665  had  been 
partially  settled  by  declaring  Narraganset 
a  separate  province,  by  the  name  of  King's 
Province.  I  will  here  mention,  in  passing, 
that  it  is  said  the  Episcopal  Church  will 
not  allow  baptism  by  immersion.  Among 
many  examples  recorded  in  Mr.  McSpar- 
ran's  ministry,  I  copy  this: — "Mrs.  Ann 
Chase,  wife  of  Captain  John  Chase,  Sep- 
tember 2oth,  1728,  by  immersion,  consent 
being  had  of  Mr.  Honeyman." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1729,  Dean 
Berkeley,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  was  driven  by  storms  into 
Newport,  while  sailing  for  the  Bermudas. 
While  staying  at  Newport  he  repeatedly 
visited  Mr.  McSparran,  investigating  the 
condition  of  the  Indians,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  founding  near  St.  Paul's  an  Indian 
college.  Smibert,  a  painter,  who  accom- 
panied the  Dean,  painted  portraits  of  both 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  McSparran.1  These  por- 
traits are  yet  in  existence  in  the  possession 
of  the  relations  of  Mrs.  McSparran,  in  the 
city  of  Gardiner,  Maine,  and  fac  similes 
adorn  the  pages  of  Updike's  "  History  of 
Narraganset,"  from  which  book  many  of 
my  facts  are  gathered. 

Whilst  Dean  Berkeley  lived  in  Rhode 
Island  he  had  a  farm,  called  Whitehall, 
near  Newport,  and  here  composed  his 
"Minute  Philosopher,"  and  the  celebrated 
poem  on  America,  beginning,  "  Westward 
the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way."  After 
a  stay  of  two  years  he  left  in  September, 
1731,  for  England,  leaving  his  farm  to 
Yale  College.  In  the  parishes  of  St. 
Paul's,  Trinity,  and  everywhere  that  he 
preached,  he  left  a  reputation  for  wonder- 
ful learning,  which  was  a  pleasant  fireside 
reminiscence  of  old  people  for  many  years. 

Mr.  McSparran  was  an  excellent  instruc- 
tor. One  of  his  most  eminent  students 
was  Thomas  Clap,  who  in  1740  was  presi- 
dent of  Yale  College.  From  the  list  of 
marriages  performed  by  him,  I  find  that 
he  joined  in  wedlock  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Seabury,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Powell,  of  Nar- 
raganset, on  May  27th,  1733.  Also,  De- 
cember nth,  1735,  Dr.  Giles  Goddard  to 
Miss  Sarah  Updike.  Their  son  William, 
born  in  1740,  became  the  publisher  of  the 
first  newspaper  in  Providence,  in  1762, 
the  "  Providence  Gazette  and  Country 
Journal." 

In  1736,  while  on  a  visit  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, Mr.  McSparran  received  from  the 
Glasgow  University  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  he  returned  to 
his  labor  in  August,  1737,  with  a  feeling 

1  John  Smibert  was  a  Scotchman,  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, about  1684.  He  studied  art  in  Italy.  He 
had  gained  a  good  reputation  in  London  as  an 
artist,  when  Dean  Berkeley  persuaded  him  to  come 
to  America.*  He  settled  in  Boston,  where  he 
painted  many  New  England  worthies.  Through 
his  influence  Copley  was  led  to  adopt  painting  as  a 
profession.  The  first  portrait  of  the  eminent  Jona- 
than Edwards  was  painted  by  Smibert.  Yale  Col- 
lege possesses  his  most  celebrated  picture,  which 
represents  Dean  Berkeley  and  several  members  of 
his  family,  together  with  the  artist,  in  a  group. 
Smibert  was  the  first  painter  who  practised  the  art 
within  the  domain  of  the  United  States.  He  died 
at  Boston  in  1752. — [En.] 


that  his  work  was  not  wholly  unappreci- 
ated, even  though  he  was  disappointed  in 
the  desire  of  his  life — an  American  epis- 
copate. 

Nothing  better  can  show  the  friendly 
feeling  existing  between  this  Episcopal 
clergyman  and  his  Presbyterian  neighbor, 
Dr.  Torrey,  than  the  fact  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  yet  undecided  lawsuit  concerning 
the  land,  they  should  communicate  as 
friends.  At  the  funeral  of  Hester  Powell, 
buried  at  Tower  Hill,  October  22d,  1746, 
Dr.  McSparran  preached  the  funeral  ser- 
mon in  Dr.  Torrey's  meeting-house.  The 
same  thing  may  be  testified  by  Dean 
Berkeley  in  a  sermon  before  the  society  on 
his  return  to  England,  when  he  says : — 
"I  speak  it  knowingly  that  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  in  those  provinces  which  go 
by  the  name  of  New  England,  sent  and 
supported  at  the  expense  of  this  Society, 
have  by  their  sobriety  of  manners,  discreet 
behavior  and  a  competent  degree  of  gene- 
ral knowledge  shown  themselves  worthy 
the  choice  of  those  who  sent  them,  and 
particularly  in  living  on  a  more  friendly 
footing  with  the  brethren  of  the  separa- 
tion." 

In  July,  1750,  the  Rev.  James  Honey- 
man,  long  the  co-laborer  of  Dr.  McSpar- 
ran, departed  this  life,  and  his  assistant, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Learning,  was  made  tempo- 
rary pastor  until  the  arrival  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Pollen  in  1754.  Mr.  Pollen  left 
in  1760,  to  whom  succeeded  the  Rev. 
Marmaduke  Browne. 

Dr.  McSparran  performed  probably  the 
only  recorded  royal  wedding  in  America. 
On  September  6th,  1750,  he  joined  in 
wedlock  John  Anthony  (an  Indian)  to 
Sarah  George,  widow  and  dowager  queen 
of  George  Augustus  Ninegret,2  Sachem  of 

2  Ninegret  was  a  Narraganset  chief,  and  sachem 
of  the  Niantics.  He  was  uncle  of  Miantonomoh, 
the  great  sachem,  who  lived  near  Newport,  and 
friend  of  Roger  Williams.  Ninegret  aided  the 
English  in  their  war  with  the  Pequots  in  1637.  He 
was  so  independent  in  his  actions,  and  at  times 
appeared  so  hostile  that  twice  the  English  de- 
clared war  against  him.  Ninegret  refused  to  join 
Philip  in  his  war  on  the  English,  and  escaped  the 
ruin  which  overtook  that  chief  and  his  allies. — 

[ED.] 
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the  Niantics,  a  branch  of  the  old  tribe  of 
Narragansets. 

In  1754  Dr.  McSparran  and  his  wife 
sailed  for  England,  where  the  latter  died 
of  small-pox,  June  24th,  1755,  and  was 
buried  in  Broadway  Chapel  burying-yard, 
Westminster.  The  Doctor  returned  to  his 
charge  in  1756,  and  baptized  on  April 
nth,  1756,  Palm  Sunday,  Gilbert  Charles 
Stewart,  son  of  Gilbert  Stewart,  the  snuff- 
grinder.  The  house  where  Gilbert  Charles, 
the  renowned  painter,  was  born  is  still  in 
existence.  The  Doctor  was .  one  of  his 
sureties,  and  thus  almost  his  last  official 
act  was  to  connect  his  own  fame  with  one 
who  could  add  a  larger  lustre  to  it.1 

Broken  down  by  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
rather  than  any  great  bodily  ailment,  Dr. 
McSparran  died  at  his  own  home,  Decem- 
ber ist,  1757,  and  was  buried  under  the 
communion  table  of  St.  Paul's,  on  Decem- 
ber 6th. 

During  the  interim  between  the  death 
of  the  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Learning,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College, 
officiated  there.  In  August,  1760,  came 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Fayerweather,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  as  rector.  His  salary 
was  £50.  On  February  27th,  1763,  he 
married  Mrs.  Abigail  Bours,  the  ceremony 
being  celebrated  at  Trinity  Church,  New- 
port, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Browne. 

On  the  record  of  marriages  performed 
by  Mr.  Fayerweather,  I  find,  under  date 
of  April  6th,  1772,  that  of  Mr.  Sylvester 
Sweet  to  Miss  Martha  Whalley,  a  descend- 
ant of  Colonel  Whalley,  one  of  the  regi- 
cides, said  to  have  been  hidden  in  Rhode 
Island. 

The  fast-gathering  clouds  of  the  coming 
storm  between  the  colonies  and  the  crown 
made  every  one  interested  in  the  struggle. 
Mr.  Fayerweather  was  too  regardful  of 
what  he  thought  his  oath  required  to  falter 
in  his  duty  to  his  king,  but  his  hope  that 
everything  might  be  amicably  settled  may 
be  gathered  from  a  sermon  preached  by 
him  in  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  before 

1  Gilbert  Charles  Stewart  was  the  eminent  por- 
trait-painter whose  name  is  familiar  to  all  Ame- 
ricans. 


General  Gage,  on  September  i8th,  1774, 
his  text  being,  "Be  kindly  affectioned  one 
toward  another  in  brotherly  love."  De- 
spairing of  this,  he  soon  gave  up  public 
worship,  the  last  entry  on  the  records  of 
St.  Paul's  by  him  being  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 6th,  1774.  i  From  that  time,  although 
living  among  his  parishioners  and  holding 
private  services,  the  church  was  not  used  du- 
ring his  lifetime  for  religious  service;  and 
when  he  died  during  the  summer  of  1781 
he  was  buried  under  the  communion  table, 
by  the  side  of  Dr.  McSparran.  In  his  will 
he  directed  his  portrait,  painted  by  Cop- 
ley, and  a  small  sum  of  money  should  be 
presented  to  King's  (now  Columbia)  Col- 
lege, New  York.  Circumstances  prevented 
the  execution  of  this  part  of  his  will. 

During  the  war  St.  Paul's  was,  in  com- 
mon with  almost  all  unoccupied  churches, 
used  as  a  barrack, — in  this  case  for  the 
Continentals  or  Whigs.  The  church  re- 
mained vacant  most  of  the  time  until 
1787,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  took 
charge.  Of  this  gentleman  I  have  in  a 
previous  article  written  somewhat  at 
length.2  His  influence  on  this  parish  was 
very  slight,  and  he  left  for  Trinity  Church, 
Newport,  January  28th,  1790.  He  bap- 
tized while  at  St.  Paul's  thirty-nine  per- 
sons. 

In  April  1791,  Walter  C.  Gardner  was 
appointed  lay  reader  and  afterward  Rector 
until  1794.  During  his  ministry,  the  first 
charter  was  obtained  October  1791.  A 
second  charter  was  issued  1794.  In  that 
year  the  Rev.  Joseph  Warren  became 
rector,  remaining  until  1805.  It  was 
while  he  was  pastor  that  the  church  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  Bishop  Seabury  and 
wished  to  be  annexed  to  the  church  in 
Massachusetts,  but  this  trouble  soon  ended. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  Decem- 
ber 3d  1799,  it  was  determined  to  move 
the  church  to  Wickford,  five  miles  further 
north. 

Mr.  Warren  withdrew  in  1805,  and  Mr. 
Isaac  B.  Pierce  of  Newport  was  appointed 
lay  reader  in  1809.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1813  for  a  year  by  the  Rev.  James  Bowers, 


2  See  RECORD,  vol.  III.,  page  18. 
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after  whom  the  parish  had  no  one  in  charge 
of  it  until  in  1817,  when  Mr.  Lemuel 
Burge  became  lay  reader.  Officiating  at 
the  Glebe  House  occasionally,  he  was  the 
means  of  building  a  church  in  South 
Kingstown,  which  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Griswold  on  Tower  Hill  in  1818. 
After  a  short  time  this  church,  although 
nurtured  with  care  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burge, 
(who  was  pastor  until  1834),  fell  into  de- 
cay, the  Glebe  House  of  the  sturdier  old 
church  still  remaining.  After  1834,  two 
other  ministers  succeeded,  with  a  return 
of  Mr.  Burge  in  1837. 

The  last  pastor  in  the  old  church  was 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Rouse,  from  August  loth 
1840  to  June  3d  1849,  and  during  his  time 
the  congregation  determined  to  no  longer 
use  the  old  church  constantly,  but  erected 
a  new  one  of  the  same  name  in  Wickford, 
preserving  religiously  the  old  church  as  a 
precious  relic  of  old  times. 

The  only  remaining  item  to  chronicle  is 
the  result  of  the  search  of  a  party  of  ladies, 
mostly  of  East  Greenwich,  for  the  site  of 
Dr.  McSparran's  grave  in  1862.  This  sug- 
gested to  the  Rector  of  St.  Luke's,  East 
Greenwich,  the  late  Silas  Crane,  D.  D., 
the  propriety  of  bringing  the  subject  of  a 
monument  before  the  Diocesan  convention. 
By  the  convention  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, which  eventually  raised  a  fund  of 
about  $1000,  chiefly  in  Providence,  and 
the  monument  was  raised  and  unveiled  by ' 
Bishop  Clarke  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  great  numbers  of  people  in  1869. 
It  is  of  Westerly  granite.  It  is  situated  in 


the  centre  of  the  lot  where  formerly  stood 
the  communion  table,  and  surrounded  by 
a  strong  stone  fence.  On  the  four  sides 
of  the  monument  are  the  following  inscrip- 
tions : — 

1.  "  Erected    in    grateful   memory    of 
JAMES  MCSPARRAN,  D.    D.,  by  authority 
of  the  Diocese  of  Rhode  Island,  in  1868." 

2.  "  Missionary  of  the  venerable  Society 
for    Propagating  the    Gospel   in    Foreign 
parts,  and  Rector  of  the  church  then  here 
from  1721  to  his  death  in  1757.     He  lies 
buried  beneath  this  stone." 

3.  "  Here  also  lie  the  remains  of  Samuel 
Fayerweather,  his  successor  from    1760  to 
1781." 

4.  St.   Paul's  Church,  Narraganset,  was 
built  here  in  1707,  and  removed  to  Wick- 
ford  in  1800." 

The  old  church,  of  which  I  have  seen 
an  admirable  photograph,  has  suffered  from 
the  loss  of  its  spire,  sometime  ago,  and 
looks  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition,  but 
the  lovers  of  the  few  antiquities  we  do 
possess,  will  feel  relieved  that  although  so 
old,  it  is  constantly  being  repaired  so  as  to 
be  at  least  preserved  from  further  decay. 

I  wish  to  express  my  obligations  to 
Beardsley's  "  History  of  the  Church  in  Con- 
necticut;" the  "Connecticut  Church  Re- 
cords" of  Dr.  Hawks  ;  to  Updike's  "His- 
tory of  the  Narraganset  Church,"  but  more 
especially  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Goodwin  of 
St.  Paul's,  Wickford,  for  his  correct  in- 
formation and  kindness  in  pointing  out 
previous  errors  of  statement. 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK'S  EXPEDITION. 


The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  Mr.  HENRY  G.  JOHN- 
SON, of  Commerce,  Scott  county,  Missouri,  for 
the  following  interesting  paper  : — 

NOT  many  of  the  present  generation  are 
at  all  familiar  with  the  incipient  causes, 
the  details  and  incidents  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  momentous  and  perilous 
explorations  of  an  unknown  region,  that 
was  ever  undertaken,  and  so  successfully 
and  satisfactorily  performed,  in  the  West- 


ern World.  The  voyage  of  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clark,  up  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Missouri  river,  and  across  the  continent, 
by  way  of  the  Columbia  river,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  years  1804-5-6,  by 
order  of  the  United  States  Government, 
shortly  after  the  cession  to  it,  by  France, 
of  the  Louisiana  country,  has  not,  for  the 
last  half-century,  been  given  the  promi- 
nence it  so  justly  merits,  in  the  annals  of 
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the  nation,  as  being  one  of  the  leading  and 
directing  events  in  the  development  and 
progress  of  our  country. 

For  persistent  and  unquailing  courage; 
visible  and  continually  apprehended  dan- 
gers ;  unforeseen  and  critical  encounters 
and  emergencies ;  personal  suffering  and 
wearing  fatigues,  and  its  results  in  valuable 
information  concerning  an  extensive  and 
hitherto  mysterious  domain,  of  incalcula- 
ble richness  and  resources,  added  to  the 
knowledge  gained  of  the  geography  and 
natural  history  of  a  mythical  region,  then 
ascertained  beyond  doubt,  to  be  awaiting 
development  into  nearly  every  form  of 
productiveness  by  its  new  and  energetic 
proprietors,  and  its  importance  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  the  undertaking  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
has  never  been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by 
any  other  discovery  or  exploration  made 
in  the  Western  hemisphere  since  the  days 
of  Columbus.  The  journal  of  these  explor- 
ers, published  by  the  government,  proved 
the  most  interesting  reading,  and  con- 
veyed more  attractive  information,  than 
any  document  of  the  kind  that  had  hitherto 
been  issued  to  the  American  people,  by 
their  national  authorities.  In  its  pages 
were  presented  creditable,  and  in  the 
main,  accurate  information  of  the  natural 
curiosities,  wonders,  productions,  fer- 
tility and  capabilities  of  that  vast  region 
lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  which 
had  lately  come  into  their  possession. 

But  for  quite  two  generations,  the  mass 
of  the  American  people  have  had  few  op- 
portunities for  obtaining  aught  but  a 
limited  and  superficial  knowledge  of  that 
exploration.  The  current  histories,  annals, 
essays,  text-books,  and  other  disseminated 
writings  and  teachings,  when  they  allude 
to  it  at  all,  do  so,  briefly  as  possible.  The 
public  archives  no  doubt  hold  copious  re- 
cords, and  all  well  selected  libraries,  per- 
haps, contain  ample  accounts  of  it,  but 
these  are  not  generally  attainable,  and 
thus,  the  official  purposes  and  fascinating 
details  of  that  once  famous  expedition, 
have  passed  out  of  the  public  mind,  to 
such  an  extent,  that  a  majority  of  the  men  of 
this  day  hold  about  the  same  vague,  indefi- 


nite ideas  regarding  it,  that  they  do  of  the 
fabulous  wanderings  of  the  Argonauts.  It 
is  the  aim  of  this  article  to  present  in  an 
abridged  form,  the  main  features  of  that 
important  exploration,  for  the  purpose,  if 
possible,  of  reinstating,  in  a  degree  at  least, 
the  admiration  that  once  dwelt  in  the  na- 
tional mind,  not  only  for  the  voyage  and  its 
operations,  but  also  for  the  courageous  men 
who  so  ably  controlled  and  presented  those 
operations,  with  results  terminating  in 
tangible  benefits,  the  fruits  of  which  we, 
who  are  living  to-day,  are  securing  in- 
dividually and  collectively.  Before  ap- 
proaching that,  however,  a  few  retrospec- 
tive and  initiatory  points  will  be  pre- 
sented, as  having  a  connected  interest 
therewith. 

All  the  country  east  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  was  called  Florida  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  who  visited  this  conti- 
nent in  I497,1  at  the  command  of  Henry 
VII.  of  England.2  Ponce  de  Leon,  a 
Spaniard,  in  search  of  the  fountain  of  per- 
petual youth,  supposed  to  be  situated 
somewhere  in  that  country,  arrived  on  the 
southern  coasts  in  1512,  and  erected  a 
small  fort.  Several  attempts  were  made 
by  the  French,  to  explore  and  settle  the 
same  region,  but  were  invariably  defeated 

1  It  seems  to  be  clearly  shown  by  recent  investi- 
gations, that   Cabot  first  saw  the  American  conti- 
nent in  June  or  July  1498. — [ED.] 

2  Though  not  strictly  allied  to  the  subject-matter 
of  this  paper,  it  may  not    prove  an  uninteresting 
digression  to  state  what  is  not  generally  understood, 
that  this  man  Cabot  actually  touched  the  American 
continent  some  six  weeks  before   Columbus    did; 
the  latter  never  having  reached  it  until  his  third 
voyage  in  (August)  1497,  [1498?]  while  Cabot  ar- 
rived at  it  in  June  of  the  same  year.      But  Colum- 
bus in  his  first  vovage  (1492)  discovered  and  landed 
on  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  but  a  few  hundred 
miles  from  the  main  shore,  and  by  other  indubita- 
ble  evidence   established  the  existence   of  a  New 
World,  which  could  be  reached  from  Europe  by 
sailing    due  west.     He   therefore    earned,  and    is 
fairly  entitled  to,  all  the  honors  paid  him  as  the 
first  discoverer,  because  what  he  accomplished  in 
that  voyage  was  publicly  known    in  Europe,  and' 
was  the  incentive  for  Cabot's  voyage  in  1497;  tne 
latter  having  been  sent  out  to  visit  and  examine  a 
continent,  whose    existence    was    unknown,   until 
Columbus  had  demonstrated,  how,  and  where  it 
could  be  found. 
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by  the  Spaniards,  until  1684,  when  La 
Salle  (having  in  1668  descended  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  discovered  its  mouth)  built  on 
the  bay,  a  fort,  which  he  called  Fort  Louis. 
This  founder  having  been  assassinated, 
the  fort  was  abandoned  until  1698,  when 
Captain  Iberville  restored  its  defences, 
penetrated  up  the  Mississippi,  and  planting 
a  few  settlers,  called  the  country  "  Loui- 
siana." The  Spaniards  had  then  only 
a  few  small  forts  on  the  coast,  of  which 
Pensacola  (now  in  our  Florida)  seems 
to  have  been  the  principal.  From  this 
time,  the  country  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  who  made  several  grants  of 
its  trade,  notably  to  the  notorious  Law, 
who  conceived  and  formed  out  of  it  his 
disastrous  and  "fraudulent  "  Mississippi 
Scheme."  By  a  secret  convention  in 
November,  1762,  the  French  monarch 
ceded  all  the  province  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  Spain ;  but  it  was  not  till  April 
1764,  that  the  French  commandant  in 
Louisiana  was  notified  by  his  king  of  the 
transfer,  and  ordered  to  proclaim  to  the 
people  the  surrender  of  the  territory.  On 
the  reception  of  this  information,  the  in- 
habitants, especially  at  the  few  prominent 
towns  (New  Orleans,  St.  Genevieve  and 
St.  Louis)  were  highly  exasperated,  and 
declared  they  would  not  submit  to  the 
separation  from  their  mother  country. 
The  commandant,  M.  D'Abbadie,  over- 
whelmed by  his  embarrassing  duties  in 
contact  with  this  storm  of  indignation,  and 
unable  to  stem  or  quiet  the  excitement  of 
his  mercurial  and  voluble  countrymen, 
died  of  grief.  And  so  strong  was  the 
hostility  to  the  Spanish  rule,  that  the  trans- 
fer was  not  fully  completed  until  August 
1768.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763, 
all  the  territory  of  France  and  Spain  east  of 
the  Mississippi  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
(except  Florida,  confirmed  to  Spain). 
By  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  October 
1800,  the  Spanish  government  promised 
to  cede  back  to  the  French  republic,  upon 
the  full  execution  of  certain  conditions 
and  stipulations,  "the  province  of  Loui- 
siana, with  the  same  extent  that  it  actually 
had  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  that  it  had  when 
France  possessed  it."  This  treaty  was 


confirmed  and  enforced  by  that  of  Madrid 
in  March  1801.  From  France  it  passed 
to  the  United  States  by  the  purchase 
treaty  of  April  1803,  for  the  sum  of  four- 
teen million  dollars,  and  was  formally  de- 
livered to  the  latter  government  on  the 
2oth  of  December  following. 

No  government  on  the  globe  ever  ac- 
quired at  one  stroke,  such  an  extensive 
and  diversified  area  of  territory,  as 
the  United  States  did,  when  it  entered 
into  possession  of  the  Louisiana  country; 
"stretching  from  the  far-north  sources  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  from  climes  of  snow 
and  ice,  southwardly  to  the  sunny  strands  of 
the  Mexican  gulf,  redolent  with  the  odor 
of  the  orange  and  banana,  and  a  thousand 
perfumed  flowers ;  and  from  the  turbid 
channel  of  the  Mississippi,  westwardly,  to 
the  shores  of  the  illimitable  Pacific  Ocean." 
Having  within  its  confines  every  variety  of 
climate,  soil,  vegetation  and  numeral,  with 
an  area  represented  on  the  maps  of  to-day 
by  a  number  of  large,  populous,  richly 
productive  and  rapidly  improving  states, 
and  several  extensive  divisional  territories 
undergoing  the  like  process  of  improve- 
ment and  progress,  any  one  of  which 
(state  or  territory),  under  a  distinct  rule,  it 
would  be  no  misnomer  to  term  an  empire 
of  itself. 

But  the  precise  boundaries  of  this  vast 
province,  at  the  time  of  its  cession,  though 
known  to  be  extensive,  were  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  Further  than  that  it 
reached  westwardly  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
but  little  was  known;  data  were  equally 
wanting  to  assign  with  exactness  its  north- 
ern extent,  and  its  attributes,  too,  were  en- 
wrapped by  mystery  and  marvel.  It  was 
a  region  of  fable.  Fancy  peopled  it,  and 
a  thousand  miraculous  tales  were  related. 
The  mammoth  wonders  of  the  creation,  it 
was  thought,  might  be  seen  there.  The 
Welsh  Indians  and  remnants  of  the  lost 
Jewish  tribes  were  supposed  to  inhabit, 
somewhere,, its  unexplored  interior.  Huge 
crocodiles  and  the  siren  reptiles  were  be- 
lieved to  infest  its  untravelled  waters.  A 
mountain  of  salt  180  miles  long  and  45 
broad,  without  a  tree,  shrub,  or  sign  of 
vegetation  upon  its  vast  surface,  it  was  re- 
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ported  and  credited,  could  be  found  a 
thousand  miles  up  the  Missouri  river,  and 
not  far  from  its  banks.  The  ancient  maps 
represented  the  Missouri  as  an  inconsider- 
able stream,  rising  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Mississippi,  and  running  nearly 
parallel  with  the  latter,  until  it  discharged 
itself  therein.  The  British  explorers  from 
their  posts  on  the  lakes,  shortly  after  their 
commencement,  ascertained  that  this  was 
not  the  case ;  they  several  times  crossed 
the  Missouri  at  its  north  bend,  but  always 
found  themselves  a  long  way  from  its 
source.  No  one  but  a  few  traders  had 
ever  ventured  farther  than  the  Mandan  In- 
dian villages.  McKenzie,  in  a  quite 
lengthy  voyage  up  the  Missouri,  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  that  river  took  its  rise 
somewhere  in  or  near  the  great  Rocky 
Mountains;  but  its  precise  sources,  and 
their  location,  remained  unknown  till  dis- 
covered by  Lewis  and  Clark. 

Of  course  such  a  vast  and  important  ac- 
cession could  not,  by  an  active,  enterpris- 
ing government,  be  left  long  lying  in  the 
doubt,  uncertainty,  mystery  and  marvel, 
that  had  enveloped  it  for  ages.  It  must 
be  explored  and  investigated,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  emigration,  improvement,  de- 
velopment, and  all  the  other  material 
aids  necessary  to  a  young  republic,  in  secur- 
ing national  resources  and  predominance. 
Accordingly  Congress,  at  its  session  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  actual  possession, 
ordered  an  exploration  to  be  made,  and 
the  government  authorities,  after  strict  in- 
quiry into  physical  and  intellectual  qualifi- 
cations, selected  Captains  Merriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark  to  command 
the  expedition. 

These  officers  were  directed  to  proceed 
to  St.  Louis,  and  there  concentrate  the 
necessary  requisitions  and  preparations  for 
the  arduous  undertaking  confided  to  them. 
In  addition  to  exploration  and  investiga- 
tion, they  were  instructed  to  make  all  pos- 
sible efforts  to  communicate  with  the 
various  peoples  that  might  be  found  in- 
habiting the  country,  and  inform  them  of 
the  change  of  government.  Everything 
necessary  for  security  and  comfort,  as  well 
as  whatever  was  thought  conducive  to  the 


assistance  and  advantage  of  the  enterprise, 
was  provided  with  great  care  and  liber- 
ality. The  party  was  forty-three  in  num- 
ber, a  rigidly  selected  band,  qualified  in 
every  respect  for  the  occasion  and  its  re- 
quirements. 

On  the  1 4th  of  May  1804,  they  began 
the  ascent  of  the  Missouri.  For  a  while 
their  voyage  was  up  a  portion  of  the  river 
that  had  been  considerably  frequented,  and 
was  not  altogether  unknown.  French  and 
American  traders  had  ascended  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Osage  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  nations  higher  up,  as  far  as  the 
Sioux,  and  some  even  so  far  as  the  Man- 
dans,  about  sixteen  hundred  miles.  With- 
out meeting  with  any  occurrence  of  im- 
portance, the  party  arrived,  on  the  2yth  of 
July,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river ; 
here,  scouts  were  sent  out  to  announce  the 
change  of  government,  to  several  tribes 
who  inhabited  the  banks  of  that  river — the 
Panis,  Ottoes  and  Loups.  Not  being  able 
to  find  any  of  these  people  at  that  time, 
they  proceeded  on  their  voyage  a  few  days 
to  a  place  in  latitude  41°  17',  where  the 
scouts  brought  in  some  Indians.  There  a 
council  was  held,  and  the  place  named 
Council  Bluffs  (now  in  the  state  of  Iowa). 
The  Indians  seemed  pleased  ^Yith  the  new 
government,  and  still  more  so  with  the 
trinkets  given  them.  Three  Ottoes,  and 
the  like  number  of  Missouris,  were  made 
chiefs  of  their  nations,  by  giving  to  each  a 
medal  suspended  to  a  ribbon.  Whether 
our  explorers  had  the  authority  thus  to 
make  constitutions  and  ordain  rulers,  is 
not  a  matter  of  much  moment  now,  but 
comments  were  made  on  such  action  at  the 
time.1  Under  some  circumstances,  the 

1  For  some  reason  never  fully  explained,  the 
journal  of  the  explorers  was  not  given  to  the  public 
for  several  years  after  their  return.  It  was  long 
looked  for,  with  an  impatience  so  great  that  editors 
and  writers  then  living,  were  constrained  to  gather 
all  the  information  possible,  relating  to  it,  from 
every  reliable  source  available,  during  the  interval, 
and  publish  it  to  satisfy  the  public  demand.  The 
matter  in  this  article,  from  the  ascent  into  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  return  to  St.  Louis,  is  mainly  taken 
from  these  prior  publications  on  account  of  its  con- 
densed form  ;  principally  from  Gass's  Journal  and 
the  Navigator;  their  diction  even,  being  adopted 
when  tense  and  usage  were  found  suited  to  a  pre- 
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tastes  of  uncivilized  nations  must  be  con- 
sulted. Policy  certainly  dictated  that 
every  measure  should  be  taken  to  con- 
ciliate the  good-will  of  these  savage  peo- 
ple. The  method  adopted  on  this  occasion, 
and  several  times  afterward, was  harmless, 
to  say  the  most  of  it ;  and  indeed  the 
medals  were  generally  given  to  the  actual 
chiefs  of  the  nations,  when  they  could  be 
found.  This  was  no  more  than  recognising 
their  authority. 

The  next  Indians  they  met  in  the  course 
of  their  voyage  were  a  party  of  Sioux, 
about  sixty  in  number.  Five  of  them  were 
presented  with  medals  of  authority,  and 
their  chief  promised  to  go  to  the  Federal 
city  with  the  party  on  its  return.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  main  body  of  this  band, 
consisting  of  about  eighty  lodges  and  a 
thousand  souls,  they  were  received  with 
much  kindness,  and  the  Captains  were 
carried  by  them  to  their  Council  lodge  in 
buffalo  robes.  A  dog  was  killed,  accord- 
ing to  Indian  custom,  to  feast  on,  and  they 
entertained  their  guests  with  song  and 
dance.  Although  they  manifested  con- 
siderable friendship,  some  disagreeable  oc- 
currences took  place,  nevertheless.  Many 
of  them  were  disposed  to  pilfer,  which  led 
to  several  threatening  collisions  between 
men  of  the  expedition  and  the  pilferers. 
At  one  time,  wjien  Captain  Clark  was 
about  returning  to  his  boat,  they  sur- 
rounded and  attempted  to  detain  him. 
With  great  presence  of  mind,  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  superstitious  fears  by  tell- 
ing them  he  had  a  medicine  on  his  boat 
that  could  and  would  kill  twenty  such  na- 
tions if  he  or  it  was  disturbed  in  any  way 
by  strange  hands,  upon  which,  after  some 
consultation  among  themselves,  they  let 
him  depart.  This  occurred,  however,  be- 
fore their  arrival  at  the  lodges  of  the  main 
body,  and  the  Indians  who  made  the  at- 
tempt, alleged  by  way  of  excuse,  that  they 

sent  writing.  This  antecedent  information,  how- 
ever, has  been  carefully  compared  with  the  official 
journal,  and  any  matter  not  found  substantiated 
therein,  rejected  for  the  use  of  this  article,  except 
in  one  particular,  that  relating  to  the  origin  of  the 
Mandan  Indians,  of  which  a  further  explanation 
will  be  found  presently. 


only  wished  them  to  stop  there,  that  their 
women  and  children  might  get  a  sight  of 
the  boat  and  the  white  men.  However, 
when  about  to  push  off  from  the  village, 
several  of  the  Indians  tried  to  detain  the 
boat  by  taking  hold  of  the  cable,  notwith- 
standing some  of  their  chiefs  were  on 
board.  Captain  Lewis  was  very  near  order- 
ing his  men  to  fire  on  them,  which,  had  it 
been  done,  would  no  doubt  have  put  an 
end  to  the  expedition  then  and  there. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  went  on  shore,  talked 
to  them  awhile,  and  they  finally  agreed  to 
be  civil  for  a  little  tobacco. 

From  this  place,  the  party  voyaged 
through  a  different  appearing  country  from 
that  they  had  been  passing  through.  Vast 
prairies  stretched  forth  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  having  no  timber,  excepting  the  wil- 
lows and  cottonwoods  on  the  bottoms. 
Sometimes  the  river  washed  the  base  of 
high  bluffs  of  a  dark  red  color,  composed 
of  earth  that  would  crumble  in  the  hand 
like  sugar.  On  the  tops  of  these  many 
singular  petrifactions  were  found,  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  kinds,  while  none  were  to 
be  seen  on  the  plains.  The  skeleton  of  an 
enormous  fish  forty-five  feet  in  length,  was 
found  on  the  top  of  one  of  these  hills.  In 
other  places  completely  petrified  trees  were 
seen,  and  many  other  curiosities  of  a  like 
nature. 

After  traversing  the  territory  of  the 
Sioux,  who  were  found  to  occupy  about 
eight  hundred  miles  on  the  Missouri,  the 
party  arrived  at  the  villages  of  the  Ricaras. 
These  were  a  stationary  people,  considera- 
bly devoted  to  agriculture,  raising  for  their 
sustenance  and  trade,  corn,  beans,  peas, 
pumpkins  and  tobacco.  Here  they  were 
treated  with  much  kindness,  and  liberally 
presented  with  such  of  these  products  as 
were  desired.  Leaving  these  people,  they 
pursued  their  voyage,  and  on  the  27th  of 
September  arrived  at  the  Mandan  villages, 
more  than  sixteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the.  Missouri.  This  nation  hav- 
ing the  reputation  of  being  the  most  civil 
on  the  Missouri,  and  the  cold  season  ad- 
vancing rapidly,  the  party  decided  to 
winter  here. 

The   Mandans,   like  the  Ricaras,   were 
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stationary  and  agricultural,  but  in  many 
traits  differed  from  the  other  Indian  na- 
tions. Their  skin  was  whiter,  and  fair  hair 
was  not  unusual  among  them.  Their  man- 
ners and  superstitions,  with  some  little 
variation,  were  like  those  of  other  Indians, 
though  sorr>e  of  their  national  customs 
bore  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  tribes 
surrounding  them.1  This  was  particularly 
manifested  in  their  treatment  of  the  dead  ; 
instead  of  burial,  they  wrapped  the  body 
in  buffalo  robes,  and  placed  it  upon  a  high 
scaffold.  On  this  were  placed  the  offer- 
ings of  those  who  wished  to  manifest  their 
respect  for  the  departed,  which  was  esti- 
mated according  to  the  value  of  the  article 
offered.  A  horse  was  frequently  fastened 
to  the  scaffold,  in  order  that  the  deceased 
might  be  able  to  pursue  the  buffalo  in  the 
other  world  on  horseback,  and  the  poor 
animal  was  forced  to  remain  there  until  it 
perished. 

Our  explorers  set  off  again  in  the  spring, 
having  first  sent  back  to  St.  Louis  from 
this  point,  several  batteaux,  loaded  with 
various  articles  and  curiosities  procured 
in  the  course  of  the  expedition.  After 
proceeding  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  they  arrived  at  the  Yellowstone 
river,  having  found  the  country  thus  far, 
above  the  Mandan  villages,  very  broken. 
Many  of  the  hills  were  of  great  height ; 
and  it  was  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  many  of  them  were  volcanic.  Pumice 


1  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  were  both  privately 
of  the  opinion,  that  in  all  probability,  these  In- 
dians were  the  true  descendants  of  those  people  from 
Wales,  who,  it  is  asserted  by  the  Welsh  historians, 
came  over  to  this  continent  in  the  ninth  century, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  mariner-prince  of  that 
country,  who,  in  a  wandering  voyage,  had  previously 
discovered  Greenland,  and  the  continent.  Ten 
shiploads  of  these  people  left  Wales  under  this 
prince,  and  were  never  heard  from  afterward.  The 
traditions  of  the  Mandans  did  not  extend  much  be- 
yond three  centuries;  farther  than  that,  their  ac- 
counts were  so  fabulous,  and  left  so  much  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture,  our  explorers  were  unable  to 
fortify  their  belief  with  sufficient  positiveness  or 
probability  even,  1o  justify  them  in  incorporating 
their  views  in  an  official  journal;  but  for  reasons 
deemed  by  them  ample,  on  which  to  base  a  private 
impression,  they  founded  such  a  belief,  and  re- 
tained it  as  long  as  they  lived. 


stone  was  strewed  abundantly  around ;  the 
smell  of  sulphur  in  some  places  was  very 
strong,  and  smoke  was  seen  issuing  from 
the  earth ;  many  of  the  hills  were  washed 
bare  of  soil  and  herbage,  and  looked  like 
vast  heaps  of  clay.  This  was  deemed  by 
many  to  contribute  to  the  muddiness  of 
the  Missouri,  and  a  very  curious  reflection 
sprang  therefrom  and  gravely  advanced  as 
probably  a  correct  conclusion,  that  the  soil 
on  which  New  Orleans  is  built,  may  have 
been  brought  two  thousand  miles  down 
this  river  and  carried  on  to  its  depositary 
by  the  Mississippi. 

The  party  were  now  entering  a  region 
where  (if  anywhere)  would  be  met  the 
monsters,  terrors  and  wonders  that  had  so 
long  been  subjects  of  the  fanciful  narra- 
tions current  in  the  settlements,  concern- 
ing this  mythical  land.  Hitherto  they  had 
seen  nothing  to  confirm  the  marvellous 
portion  of  those  weird  conceptions ;  but 
now  they  were  verging  into  unknown 
shadows,  where  no  white  man,  that  they 
knew  of,  had  ever  trod,  and  what  they 
were  to  meet  or  encounter  from  day  to  day, 
and  hour  to  hour,  was  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture only,  not  unmingled  with  apprehen- 
sion. An  alert  watchfulness  was  now 
added  to  the  vigilance  and  caution,  with 
which  they  had  prudently  conducted  their 
enterprise  thus  far ;  for  there  is  a  tendency 
in  even  the  best-fortified  minds,  after  re- 
ceiving repeated  impressions  of  the  strange 
and  fearful,  to  labor  under  more  or  less 
misgivings,  when  actually  enclosed  within 
the  supposed  scenes  of  their  influence  and 
action. 

After  passing  the  Yellow  Stone,  they 
found  the  country  sterile  and  barren,  and 
with  difficulty  procured  a  sufficiency  of 
wood  to  cook  with.  Game,  however,  was 
abundant.  The  mountain  sheep,  an  animal 
thought  to  be  a  nondescript,  was  here 
first  seen,  and  was  called  an  ibex  from  its 
affinity  to  that  animal  as  portrayed  in  the 
natural  histories.  The  white  bear,  a  fierce 
and  enormous  beast  of  prey,  began  to  be 
frequent ;  they  were  about  twice  as  large 
as  the  common  brown  bear,  and  instead 
of  flying  from  men,  awaited  their  ap- 
proach, and  violently  attacked  them.  The 
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Indians  declared  that  many  of  their  best 
hunters  had  fallen  victims  to  their  fury. 
They  were  said  to  thirst  for  human  blood. 
The  men  of  the  expedition  were  frequently 
pursued  by  them,  and  several  times  made 
narrow  escapes.  This  very  nearly  ap- 
proaches a  correct  description  of  the  pre- 
sent grizzly  bear,  which  no  doubt  it  was. 

The  waters  of  the  Missouri  began  now 
to  be  more  clear ;  a  number  of  quite  large 
rivers  had  been  passed,  emptying  in  from 
the  south.  At  the  junction  of  a  consider- 
able stream  with  the  Missouri,  called  the 
Maria  river,  the  party  was  at  a  stand  for 
some  days  which  to  take.  After  examin- 
ing both,  they  selected  the  one  which 
luckily  proved  to  be  the  continuation  of 
the  Missouri.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Maria 
they  concealed  a  large  periogue,  with  the 
greater  part  of  their  baggage. 

On  the  1 6th  of  June,  1805,  they  arrived 
at  the  falls  of  the  Missouri,  and  with  great 
difficulty  and  labor  transferred  their  boats, 
baggage  and  provisions  over  a  portage  of 
eighteen  miles.  These  falls  have  a  descent 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  in 
seventeen  miles,  having  one  pitch  as  high 
as  ninety-eight  feet.  This  was  the  first 
almost  insurmountable  interruption  in  the 
navigation  of  this  "  astonishing  river," 
that  they  hud  encountered  in  two  thousand 
five  hundred  miles.  Rapid  currents,  sand- 
bars, snags  and  sawyers  had  opposed  con- 
siderable difficulties,  but  in  spite  of  these 
they  were  able  to  ascend,  on  an  average, 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  a  day.  But  they 
found  the  river  in  general  to  be  amazingly 
crooked.  In  many  places,  after  ascending 
all  day  they  could  see  the  spot  of  the  pre- 
vious evening's  encampment.  A  sheet-iron 
boat,  invented  for  certain  probable  uses  on 
this  expedition,  was  now  unpacked,  and 
buffalo  robes  procured  to  cover  it.  It  was 
launched  into  the  water  and  named  the  Ex- 
periment ;  but  the  experiment  would  not 
do.  It  leaked  so  badly  they  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  behind.  Above  the  falls 
the  Missouri  was  found  smooth  and  gentle, 
and  beautified  by  many  handsome  islands. 
The  country  became  mountainous.  Im- 
mense peaks  of  solid  rock  of  a  dark  red 
color  rose  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  or 


twelve  hundred  feet,  with  smooth,  almost 
perpendicular  sides. 

About  the  latter  end  of  July  they  ar- 
rived at  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri. 
Here  they  encamped  for  some  time,  and 
having  explored  the  three  branches,  de- 
cided to  pursue  the  northern,  which  they 
named  "Jefferson,"  as  the  western  was 
called  "Gallatin,"  and  the  southern  "Ma- 
dison." There  was  every  indication  now 
that  they  were  approaching  the  very  sources 
of  the  vast  river  on  which  they  had  been 
voyaging  for  more  than  a  year,  and  Cap- 
tain Lewis  deemed  it  a  proper  time  and 
place  to  scour  the  region  on  its  face  as 
much  as  possible,  and,  with  a  portion  of 
the  men,  struck  over  the  country  on  foot. 
The  remainder  of  the  party  proceeded  in 
the  boats  up  the  river,  and,  after  passing 
through  a  desolate,  barren  and  mountain- 
ous country,  and  ascending  with  difficulty 
the  stream  which  had  now  become  shallow 
and  rapid,  were  met  on  the  iyth  of  Au- 
gust by  Captain  Lewis,  accompanied  by 
twenty  Snake  Indians  with  horses.  The  cap- 
tain had  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  waters 
of  the  Columbia  river,  about,  fifty  miles 
distant.  It  was  now  resolved  to  leave  the 
boats,  and  the  entire  party  cross  the  moun- 
tains. More  horses  were  procured  from 
the  Indians,  and  they  continued  their 
course  for  a  while  up  the  banks  of  the 
Jefferson  river,  and  in  about  twenty-five 
miles  arrived  at  the  very  head  or  source 
of  that  river,  and  of  the  Missouri.  The 
same  day  they  crossed  the  dividing  ridge, 
little  more  than  a  mile,  to  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Columbia.  The  scene  of 
these  operations  of  the  party,  from  the 
time  they  passed  the  Yellowstone  river, 
was  in  the  region  now  known  as  Montana 
Territory.  On  crossing  over  the  dividing 
ridge  they  were  met  by  two  Indians,  appa- 
rently much  rejoiced  to  see  them.  These 
people,  instead  of  shaking  hands  as  a 
token  of  friendship,  had  a  singular  custom 
of  throwing,  their  arms  around  the  neck 
of  the  person  whom  they  saluted.  Pur- 
suing their  journey  over  the  mountains, 
they  came  to  a  village  of  the  Snake  In- 
dians, on  a  branch  of  the  Columbia. 
Having  procured  more  horses  here,  they 
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proceeded  down  the  south  side    of    the 
stream,  but  soon  found  the  route  imprac- 
ticable   from    the    vast     precipices    that 
everywhere  presented  themselves,  and  were 
compelled  to  retrace  their  steps.     By  the 
advice  of  the  Indians  they  crossed  to  the 
north  side,  and  again  pursued  their  jour- 
ney.    For  a  period  of  nearly  four  weeks 
they  were  constantly  clambering  over  pre- 
cipices, and  traversing  snow-capped  moun- 
tains worse,  if   possible,    than   the  Alps, 
until  they  were  nearly  worn  out  with   fa- 
tigue and  perishing  with  hunger.     Their 
provisions  were  exhausted,  and  game  ex- 
tremely   scarce.     A    portable   soup,    that 
had  been  reserved  for  emergencies  of  this 
kind,  was  now  issued  to  the  men  as  pro- 
visions.    But    it  had   the  same   effect   as 
Don  Quixote's  balsam,  and  the  men  pre- 
ferred killing  some  of  the  horses  and  sub- 
sisting on  that  flesh.     At  length,  and  with 
much  joy,  they  reached  the  termination 
of  these  vast   mountains,  and  arrived  at  a 
large  branch  of  the  Columbia,  called  the 
Koos-koos-ke.     Here  they  found  the  Flat- 
Head  Indians,  who  appeared  an  inoffensive, 
harmless  people,  like  the   Snakes.     They 
lived  miserably  on  a  few  roots  and  berries, 
made  into  a  kind  of  bread,  and  this,  with 
the    fish  of   the   rivers,   constituted   their 
only  food.     This  nation    had    beads  and 
other  articles,  which,  they  said,  had  been 
procured  from  white  people  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia.   After  presenting  medals 
to  the  chiefs  of  this  nation,  the  party  were 
provided  with  canoes,  and  again  embarked 
upon  the   waters.     For   several    hundred 
miles  they  passed   through  a  country  of 
high  prairie  land,  with  scarcely  any  timber 
and  but  little  game ;  their  chief  depend- 
ence for  provisions  was  on  the    natives, 
whose  lodges  were  to  be  seen,  every  ten  or 
twelve  miles  on  the  river,  and  who  were 
always   found  civil  and  obliging.     They 
finally   entered   the    Columbia,   and    pro- 
ceeded  thereon  without  much  difficulty, 
until  they  came  to  the  rapids,  where  the 
face  of  the  country  began  to  change,  be- 
coming mountainous.      This   is   the   first 
range  from  the  Pacific  shore,  designated 
on  the  present  maps  as  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, confining  the  Columbia  for  several 


hundred  miles  between  it  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  preventing  that  river  from  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  ocean  in  a  direct 
line.  After  passing  this  range  a  better- 
timbered  country  was  found,  chiefly  fir, 
pine  and  spruce ;  the  soil  too  was  better! 
but  by  no  means  of  a  good  quality.  Then 
were  several  different  Indian  tribes  inhabit- 
ing this  region,  generally  of  a  more  thiev- 
ish and  hostile  disposition  than  those  they 
had  lately  been  meeting  with,  and  a  num- 
ber of  serious  and  threatening  encounters 
occurred  with  them.  Finally,  having  over- 
come all  difficulties,  and  surmounted  con- 
stantly recurring  obstacles  either  of  a 
laborious  or  threatening  nature,  the  party, 
on  the  1 5th  of  November,  1805,  with 
great  joy,  entered  the  bay  into  which  the 
Columbia  discharges  itself,  and  at  length 
came  in  sight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  enterprise  up  to  this  time  having 
been  satisfactorily  completed,  and  the 
season  being  well  advanced,  preparations 
were  made  for  wintering  here,  subsisting 
during  the  season,  mainly,  on  the  elk, 
which  were  plentiful  and  almost  the  only 
game  to  be  found. 

In  the  spring  the  party  measured  back 
their  steps  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  en- 
countering more  difficulties  and  hardships, 
if  possible,  than  at  first.  After  much  toil- 
ing and  suffering,  they  all  crossed  the 
mountains  in  safety  again,  and  separated 
for  the  second  time,  in  order  more  fully 
to  explore  that  part  of  the  country.  Cap- 
tain Lewis  had  an  encounter  with  an  In- 
dian nation,  in  which  he  killed  one  of 
them,  and  another  was  killed  by  one  of 
his  men.  His  surroundings,  from  these 
occurrences,  becoming  very  precarious  and 
critical,  he  found  it  necessary  to  hasten  to 
the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  much 
sooner  than  if  was  intended.  The  parties, 
having  united,  embarked  once  more  on  the 
Missouri,  and  descended  to  the  Mandan 
nation,  and,  while  there,  prevailed  on  one 
of  their  principal  chiefs,  She-he-kch,  and 
family,  to  accompany  them  to  St.  Louis. 
Their  further  descent  was  unaccompanied 
by  any  event  of  importance,  and  after  an 
absence  of  two  years  and  four  months, 
they  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  26th  of 
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September,  1806,  very  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  government  authorities,  and 
to  the  great  delight  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
who  had  begun  to  entertain  serious  appre- 
hensions for  their  safety. 

The  results  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
fame  and  exploits  of  its  daring  leaders, 
immediately  became  subjects  of  promi- 
nence and  admiration  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  were  extensively  dif- 
fused over  Europe.  The  mythical  and 
marvellous  that  had  hovered  so  long  over 
the  "Louisiana  District"  were  dispelled 
by  their  energetic  and  comprehensive  ex- 
ploration; and  instead  thereof,  tangible 
attractions,  in  the  shape  of  productive- 
ness and  undeveloped  riches,  were  shown 
to  exist  there,  awaiting  an  enterprising 
emigration.  It  was  not  long  ere  numbers 
of  capitalists  and  traders,  as  well  as  specu- 
lators and  adventurers,  began  concentrat- 
ing at  the  prominent  towns  and  settlements 
of  the  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  invest- 
ment, and  being  near  at  hand,  to  secure 
all  early  advantages  in  the  opening  out  of 
new  fields  of  industry  and  enterprise.  An 
Act  of  Congress  in  1804  had  divided  the 
acquisition  into  two  parts,  naming  the 
upper,  "District  of  Louisiana,"  and  the 


lower,  "Territory  of  Orleans;"  placing 
the  first  under  the  direction  of  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Indiana  Territory,  which  then 
included  the  Illinois.  By  another  act, 
March  3d,  1805,  a  separate  government 
was  formed  for  the  Louisiana  District,  in 
which  it  was  ordered  that  thereafter  it 
should  be  the  "  Territory  of  Louisiana." 
It  was  not  until  June  4th,  1812,  that  Con- 
gress enacted  "  that  the  territory  hereto- 
fore called  "Louisiana"  shall  hereafter 
be  called  the  "  Missouri." 

Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  shortly  after 
their  return  from  the  expedition,  made  St. 
Louis  their  place  of  residence,  thus  associ- 
ating all  their  paramount  interests  with 
the  future  of  the  country  which  they  had 
so  ably  and  courageously  unfolded.  In 
1807  Captain  Lewis  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  which  po- 
sition he  held  at  his  death  in  1809.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  Howard,  who 
in  turn  was  succeeded  by  the  surviving 
explorer,  Captain  William  Clark.  By  the 
several  Acts  of  Congress  mentioned  he 
became  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Missouri,  whose  admission  into  the  Union 
as  a  state  was  completed  in  1821. 


WASHINGTON'S  ORDERLY  BOOKS. 

[Continued  from  page  315.] 


At  the  date  of  the  last  extract  from  the  Orderly 
Books  (August  IO,  1781)  Washington  and  his  army 
were  yet  encamped  at  Dobbs's  Ferry,  on  the  Hud- 
son, with  Rochambeau  and  his  French  army  en- 
camped hear.  There  seems  to  be  an  Orderly  Book 
missing  here,  for  the  next  date  is  "  Williamsburg 
(Virginia),  September  27,  1781."  Meanwhile  im- 
portant events  had  taken  place.  Ear]  Cornwallis, 
who,  with  the  Southern  British  army,  had  been 
operating  in  Virginia  for  several  months,  and  had 
been  driven  to  the  sea  coast,  had  intrenched  him- 
self at  Yorktown,  on  the  York  river,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Virginia  peninsula.  The  allied  Ameri- 
can and  French  troops  had  made  their  way  to  Vir- 
ginia. The  last  detachment  had  arrived  at  Wil- 
liamsburg on  the  25th  of  September.  The  Count 
De  Grasse  had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  York 
river  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  assist  the  land  troops. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  Washington  issued  an 
order  of  battle ;  expressed  his  belief  that  there 
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would  be  a  generous  emulation  between  the  allies  ; 
that  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  "and  the  honor  of  the  two  nations,  must 
inspire  every  breast  with  sentiments  that  are  the 
presage  of  victory." 

On  the  following  day  the  combined  armies,  about 
12,000  strong,  marched  from  Williamsburg,  and  on 
the  3Oth  completely  invested  Yorktown,  their  line' 
extending  in  a  semicircle,  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
two  miles  from  the  British  works,  each  wing  resting 
upon  the  York  river. 

From  the  ist  to  the  6th  of  October  the  besieging 
armies  were  employed  in  bringing  up  heavy  ord- 
nance and  making  other  preparations.  The  even- 
ing of  the  6th  was  very  dark  and  stormy,  and  under 
cover  of  the  gloom  the  first  parallel  was  commenced 
within  600  yards  of  Cornwallis's  works.  On  that 
day  Washington,  in  general  orders,  congratulated 
the  troops  on  the  victory  of  General  Greene  in  a 
battle  fought  at  Eutaw  Springs,  in  South  Carolina 
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on  the  8th  of  September.  In  the  same  paper  the 
Commander-in-Chief  promulgated  the  following 
interesting 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE 
SIEGE. 

1.  The  service  of  the  siege  will  be  per- 
formed by  divisions  alternately.    The  first 
men  will  first  be  detailed  out  of  the  division, 
and    the   remainder   will    form    battalion 
under     their    respective    commanders    to 
guard  the  trenches.     The  first  night  there 
will  be  an  exception  to  this  rule  :  the  first 
regiment  of  each  brigade  will  that  night 
form   a   division   commanded    by   Major- 
General  Lincoln. 

2.  The  divisions  shall  be  warned  for  the 
trenches  the  preceding  evening,  and  they 
are  to  furnish  no  guards  when  they  mount 
the  trenches. 

3.  No   officer  or  soldier  of  regiments 
commanded  for  the  trenches  will  be  ex- 
cused from  mounting  unless  he  be  sick ; 
the  quarter  guard  of  each  regiment  will 
alone  remain  in  camp. 

4.  The   major-general  of   the   division 
which  mount  will  be  the  major-general  of 
the  trenches.     The  brigadiers  will  mount 
with  their  brigades. 

5.  The  general  officers  of  the  trenches 
will  reconnoitre  carefully  all  the  avenues, 
places  of  arms,  and  advantageous  angles, 
that  he  may  determine  in  consequence  the 
order  and  disposition  of  the  troops  in  case 
of  attack. 

6.  The  inspector  of  the  division  which 
mounts  will  do  the  duty  of  major  of  the 
trenches.     He  will  make  the  detail  of  the 
service  of  the  troops  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  that  he  shall  be  there,  and  at- 
tend to  the  punctual  observance  of  orders. 

7.  He  will  visit  beforehand  all  the  posts 
of  the  trenches,  and  visit  them  again  when 
the  troops  are  stationed  there  in  order  to 
make  a  state  of  them  and  communicate 
promptly  to  each  the  orders  of  the  general 
officer,  near  whom  he  is  to  keep  himself 
to  receive  them.    Each  brigade  to  send  to 
the  general  of  the   trenches   an   orderly 
officer. 

8.  The  major  of  the  trenches  will  be 
instructed  by  the  general  officers  of  the 


alarm-posts  in   case  of  a  sally,  and   take 
care  to  inform  the  troops  of  it. 

9.  An  officer  of  rank  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Commander-in-chief  to  act  as  super- 
intendent of  the  deposit  of  the  trenches, 
for  the  following  important  service  during 
the  whole  siege,  viz. :   to  take  charge  of 
all  the  sand-bags,    fascines,  gabions,  hur- 
dles and  other  materials  deposited  at  the 
place  which  the  engineers  will  point  out, 
and  keep  an  accurate  state  of  them. 

10.  He  is  to  deliver  the  sand-bags  and 
necessary  tools    for   the  works,  and  take 
care  that  the  tools  are  redelivered  when 
they  are  no  longer  wanted. 

11.  He  will  take  care  that  there  are  lit- 
ters and  men  ready  to  go  with  them  to 
bring  off  the  wounded. 

12.  He  is  to  count  all  the  detachments 
of    fatigue    men    when    they    enter    the 
trenches,  and  make  a  report  to  the  adju- 
tant-general. 

13.  He  will  give  billets  for  taking  from 
the  deposits  of  artillery  the  ammunition 
which   the   troops   in   the   trenches    may 
require. 

14.  He  will  transmit  a  daily  report  to 
the  adjutant-general  of  all  the  orders  and 
certificates  that  he  shall  have  given,  as 
well  as  a  state  of  the  deposits  which  shall 
have  been  committed  to  his  care. 

15.  He  will   likewise  transmit    to   the 
adjutant-general  a  return,  regimentally  di- 
gested, of  the  killed  and  wounded. 

1 6.  He  will  above  all  watch  over  every- 
thing that  relates  to  order  and  regularity 
in  the  trenches,  except  in  the  disposition 
of  the  troops,  which  is  the  particular  pro- 
vince of  the  major  of  the  trenches. 

17.  The  trenches  shall  be  relieved  every 
twenty- four  hours,  unless  a  particular  order 
to  the  contrary  by  the  General,  in  which 
case  the  relief  shall  be  in  the  rear  of  the 
others. 

1 8.  The  General  having  fixed  the  hour 
for  mounting  the  trenches,  and  the  parade 
for  assembling,   the  relief   to  be  on  the 
ground  sufficiently  beforehand  to  give  the 
general  officers  and  adjutant-general  time 
for  inspection. 

19.  When  the  troops  shall  have  arrived 
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the  major  of  the  trenches  shall  form  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  occupy 
the  trenches. 

20.  Each  brigade,  previous  to  entering 
the  trenches,  will  form  a  picquet — to  con- 
sist of  a  captain,  one  subaltern,  and  three 
sergeants  and  fifty  rank  and  file — to  be 
posted  and  employed  as  the  general  officers 
may  think  proper ;  the  remainder  of  the 
brigade   will  be   formed   in   the  common 
order. 

21.  The  drums  are  to  be  equally  distri- 
buted in  front  and  in  the  rear  of  the  bri- 
gade.     One  only  will  march   with    each 
picquet    that    may   be    detached    in   the 
trenches. 

22.  Each  battalion  will  send,  previous  to 
the  relieving  hour,  an  orderly  man  to  the 
toile  of  the  trenches  to  conduct  the  troops 
that  are  to  relieve  them. 

23.  The  major  of  the  trenches  will  dis- 
tribute the  orderly  men  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  they  may  conduct  each  relieving 
corps  directly  to  the  post  which  it  is  to 
occupy. 

24.  When  the  relieving  troops  arrive, 
those  who  dismount  will  cede  them  the 
side  nearest  the  epaulement. 

25.  All  the  troops,  either  relieving  or 
relieved,  will  march  with  drums  beating 
and  colors  flying  and  carry  arms  to  the 
place  from  whence   they  are  to  file  off, 
when  they  will  support  their  arms. 

26.  When  the  troops  shall  have  taken 
their  places  in  the  trenches  the  standard- 
bearers   will   plant  their   standards   upon 
the  epaulements  and  sentries  will  be  posted 
with  proper  intervals,  with  orders  to  give 
notice  of  whatever  they  may  see  coming 
out  from  the  place,  and  of  the  shells  that 
may  be   thrown   by  the  enemy ;    but  no 
notice  to  be  given  or  any  movement  made 
for  cannon  shot. 

27.  Sand-bags  will  be  disposed  on  the 
epaulements  of  the  trenches  to  cover  the 
sentries. 

28.  The  officers  will  cause  each  soldier 
to  work  in  his  place  to  enlarge  the  trench 
and  strengthen  the  epaulements. 

29.  No  honors  to  be  rendered  in   the 
trenches.    When  the  Commander-in-chief 
and  general  officers  of  the  trenches  visit 


them,  the  soldiers  will  stand  to  their  arms 
facing  the  epaulement  and  ready  to  mount 
the  banquet. 

30.  When  the  troops  retire   from   the 
trenches    they    will    march    in    reversed 
columns. 

31.  When  the  troops  are  out   of  the 
trenches,  the  commanding  officers  of  bri- 
gades will  halt  them,  in   order  to  collect 
them  and  give  time  for  the  juncture  of 
detached  parties. 

32.  The  said  officers  will  examine  whe- 
ther any  person  be  missing,  and  reconduct 
.his  command  in  good  and  compact  order 
to  camp,  suffering  no  straggler  to  precede 
the  main  body. 

33.  The  infantry  are  to  make  the  num- 
ber of  gabions,  &c.,  ordered  them. 

34.  The  gabions  are  to  be  three  feet  high, 
including  the  end  of  the  picquets  which 
are  to  enter  the  ground.    They  are  to  have 
two  and  a  half  feet  diameter,  and   to  be 
formed  of  nine  pickets,  each  of  two  and  a 
half  inches  circumference,  interlaced  with 
branches  stripped  of  leaves,  to  be  equally 
closed  at  top  and  bottom,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  be  larger  at  one  end  than 
the  other. 

35.  The  hurdles  shall  be  six  feet  long 
and  three  feet  wide,  and  shall  be  made  of 
nine  pickets,  each  of  two  inches  and  a  half 
to  three  inches  circumference,  equally  dis- 
tant   from   each   other,   interwoven   with 
stronger  branchery  than  that  employed  for 
the  gabions. 

36.  The  fascines  are  to  be  six  feet  long, 
six  inches  through,  to  be  made  of  branch- 
ery the  twigs  of  which  are  to  be  crossed 
with  withes  at  each  end  and  in  the  middle, 
to  each  fascine  three  pickets  of  three  feet 
long  and  two  or  three  inches  diameter. 

37.  The  brigade   shall   always  have   at 
the  head  of  their  camp  the  stated  number 
of   fascines,  which    they  will   replace   in 
proportion  as  they  are  used. 

38.  The  commandant  of  corps  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  observance  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the    materials  employed  in 
the    trenches,   inattention   on   this    point 
being  very  pernicious  to  the  service. 

39.  Each  soldier  going  to  the  trenches, 
either    to    mount    guard    or    work,   shall 
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take  with  him  a  fascine  to  be  left  at  the 
deposit  of  the  trenches. 

40.  The  number  of  fatigue  men  ordered 
shall  be  punctually  furnished.     They  shall 
be  conducted  by  an   officer  of  each  regi- 
ment to  the  rendezvous  where  the  brigade 
major  will  see  them,  and   the  officer  ap- 
pointed  to  superintend   the  detail  of  the 
siege  (as  mentioned  in  the  gth  and   i2th 
articles)  will  see  them  enter  the  trenches 
and  count  them. 

41.  When   the    fatigue   men    enter   the 
trenches  the  officer  will  march  agreeably 
to  the  regulations  of  the  army.     Each  fa- 
tigue  man  will  take  his  tool  at  the  deposit,' 
and  if  they  are  armed  they  will  leave  them 
filed  under  the  guard  of  a  sentry. 

42.  Each  commandant  of  a  squad  shall 
be  charged  with  making  the  soldiers  which 
compose  it  work,  and  with  keeping  them 
in  order.     The  sergeant  shall  take  care  of 
two  squads,  and  the  officers  of  the  totality. 
But  the  captain  shall  be  more  particularly 
charged  with  the  first,  and  the  lieutenant 
with  the  second  division. 

43.  The  fatigue  men  are  to  march  near 
each  other  and  observe  the  greatest  silence 
when  the  engineers  place  them. 

44.  The  officers  who  command  the  fa- 
tigue parties  will  be  constantly  with  their 
detachments  and  exactly  observe  the  direc- 
tions of  the  engineers. 

45.  When  the  work  is  commenced  they 
are  to  walk  constantly  along  their  detach- 
ment, to  make  the  soldiers  perform  their 
duty,  obliging  them  to  cover  themselves 
with  alacrity,   and  afterwards  to  perform 
the  work. 

46.  The  officers  of  covering  parties  will 
cause  their  soldiers  to   sit  down,  hinder 
them  from  quitting  their  muskets,  which 
they  are  to  hold  before  them,  the  butt  on 
the  ground. 

47.  The  advance  posts  of  such  detach- 
ments as  are  commanded  by  non-commis- 
sioned officers  will  remain  prostrate  until 
the  trench  is  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  a 
man  to  the  waist,  when  the  detachments 
with  their  advanced  posts  will  retire  into 
the  trenches  to  occupy  the  head  of   the 
work  which  shall  have  been  made. 

48.  In    the   gaps,  batteries,  and    other 


places  adjacent  to  the  deposits  of  powder. 
no  soldier  is  to  be  permitted  to  smoke. 

49.  In  case  of  a  sally,  the  fatigue  men 
are  to  retire  briskly  into  some  part  of  the 
trenches  where  they  may  not  embarrass  the 
troops.     They  are  to  retire  in  preference 
where  their  arms  were  lodged. 

50.  The  troops  will  march  briskly  out 
of  the  trenches  and  repair  to  the  place  of 
arms,  batteries,  angles  and  avenues,  from 
whence  they  may  defend  it  more  advan- 
tageously and  take  the  enemy  in  reverse 
or  flank,  taking  particular  care  not  to  oc- 
cupy the  banket  [banquette]   for  the  de- 
fence of  the  epaulement,  but  always  to  post 
themselves  on  the  reverse  of  the  trenches. 

51.  During  the  sally  all    the    batteries 
will   direct  their  fire    upon   the  front  of 
attack,  in  order  to  disperse  the  besieged. 

52.  When  the  troops  shall  have  repulsed 
the  enemy,  they  are  not  to  pursue  them, 
but  wait  the  orders  of  their  general  officers 
to  resume  their  posts  in  the  trenches. 

53.  As  soon   as  the  attack  is  finished, 
the  officers  of  fatigue  will  reconduct  their 
detachments  to  work,  and  call  the  roll  that 
any  absent  soldier  may  be  punished  at  the 
return  t'o  camp. 

54.  At   the  hour  for  withdrawing   the 
fatigue  the  detachments  are  to  return  in 
good  order,  and   the  officers  are  to  report 
to  the  commandant  of  the  regiment  what 
has  been  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers. 

55.  Besides   the    fatigue    men   of   the 
trenches,  a  sufficient  detachment  shall  be 
given  to  the  superintendent  of  the  deposit 
of  the  trenches  whose  service  shall  be  for 
twenty-four  hours.     This  officer  is  to  em- 
ploy them  in  collecting  the  tools,  in  mak- 
ing the  different  distributions,   in    going 
with  the  litters  and  bringing  the  wounded 
to  the  hospital  of  first  dressing. 

Half  after  eight -o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  future  to  be  the  orderly  hour,  at  which 
time  the  general  officers  and  heads  of  de- 
partments are  to  make  their  reports  at 
headquarters. 

The  quartermasters  of  brigades  and 
corps  are  to  make  return  of  all  their  camp 
equipage  to  the  quartermaster-general  to- 
morrow. 
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THE  $  MARK. 


The  following  .article,  written  by  Mr.  E.  P.  FULTON, 
appeared  in  the  "  Baltimore  American  "  on  the 
3d  of  June  : — 

A  FAMILIAR  ANTIQUITY. 

IN  the  March  number  of  the  "AMERI- 
CAN HISTORICAL  RECORD,"  a  correspon- 
dent asked  to  be  informed  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  $  or  dollar  mark.  The  editor, 
either  because  of  his  mistrust  of  his  own 
information  on  the  subject,  or  from  a  de- 
sire to  test  the  knowledge  of  his  readers, 
turned  the  question  over  to  them  for  an 
answer.  No  reply  is  made  until  in  the 
current  (June)  number  of  the  "  RECORD," 
where  we  find  a  communication  from  a 
Baltimore  correspondent,  who  professes  to 
trace  the  symbol  to  its  earliest  use  and  sig- 
nificance. His  theory  is  so  curiously  in 
error  that  we  notice  it  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  limited  is  the  knowledge  of 
many  of  those  who  can  lay  some  claim  to 
the  title  of  reading  men  concerning  the 
results  of  particular  branches  of  study. 
He  considers  it  "evident  that  this  mark 
originated  in  the  tobacco-growing  colonies 
of  America  in  early  times,  and  in  its  sim- 
pler forms  dates  back,  perhaps,  to  the  days 
of  John  Smith  and  the  war  club  of  Pow- 
hatan.  It  was  used  in  a  simple  form  when 
tobacco  was  first  used  as  a  currency  ;  and 
it  is  a  rude  union  of  the  letter  P  with  the 
figure  8.  The  union  signifies  'pieces  of 
eight,'  or  Spanish  milled  dollars,  which 
were  divided  into  eight  parts  or  pieces, 
called  eleven-penny  bits,  ' '  leven-pences,  or, 
simply,  levies.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
sixteenth,  five-penny  bit,  or,  simply,  fip,  as 
it  was  called,  had  been  introduced  into  the 
colonies  before  the  Spanish  milled  dollar 
had'become  fully  established  in  the  name  of 
'  piece  of  eight.'  In  1773  tne  Colonial 
Assembly  of  Maryland  enacted  that,  in 
the  payment  of  all  public  dues,  sixty 
pounds  of  tobacco  should  be  received  for 
every  '  Spanish  milled  piece  of  eight ;'  and 
but  little  change  had  been  made  in  this 
rate  of  exchange  during  the  previous  fifty 
years. ' ' 

Having  established    this    premise,    the 


writer  follows  it  up  with  an  attempt  to  show 
by  engravings  and  description  that  the  let- 
ler  P,  as  written  in  Colonial  times,  was 
used  to  designate  the  number  of  pounds  of 
tobacco  in  a  commercial  transaction  where 
the  article  was  made  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  that  the  scroll  was  placed 
around  it  to  designate  its  convertibility 
with  the  Spanish  pieces  of  eight,  and  also 
to  distinguish  them  from  sums  in  sterling 
money. 

A  little  investigation  into  the  history  of 
this  monetary  symbol  would  have  convinced 
the  writer  of  the  communication  to  the 
"  RECORD  "  that  it  is  one  of  those  familiar 
objects  that  have  a  pedigree  as  long  as 
chronology  itself.  It  is  so  ancient,  it  dates 
so  far  back  into  the  centuries  when  history 
was  scarcely  a  name,  that  it  brings  to  us  a 
vivid  impression  of  contact  with  past  ages 
and  the  shadowy  hands  that  reach  out  from 
the  store-house  of  dead  and  dusty  things 
to  grasp  our  own.  Instead  of  having  its 
origin  in  the  comparative  present,  and 
with  our  immediate  ancestors,  the  dollar 
mark  is  the  oldest  symbol  known  to  the 
human  race.  It  was  familiar  to  the  people 
who  built  Tyre  and  Carthage,  but  it  was 
as  ancient  to  them  as  to  us.  When  the 
adventurous  Tyrian  navigators,  the  sea- 
kings  of  the  South  thirty  centuries  ago, 
sailed  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and,  coming  to  a  pleasant,  land-locked  bay 
beyond  the  water  passage  between  Europe 
and  Africa,  settled  there,  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  great  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  the  West,  and  named  it  Gades 
— now  Cadiz.  The  device,  of  the  two  pil- 
lars was  stamped  upon  the  coins  of  their 
native  Tyre,  they  perpetuated  it  upon  their 
own  coinage,  and  set  up  in  the  new  city 
two  pillars,  one  of  gold  and  one  of  silver. 
These  were  the  actual  pillars  of  Hercules, 
Melcarthus  or  Heraclae  being  the  leader 
of  the  expedition  that  founded  Gades. 
Afterwards  the  union  of  the  colony  with 
its  parent  Tyre  was  signified  by  the  scroll 
twined  around  and  crossing  the  uprights, 
and  so  the  emblem  remained  until  the  fall 
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of  Tyre.  Centuries  afterwards  it  was  re- 
vived by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who, 
when  he  became  the  ruler  of  Spain  and 
Germany,  had  an  imperial  dollar  coined 
at  Madrid,  upon  which  the  arms  of  Spain 
were  quartered  with  those  of  Germany, 
the  Cadiz  pillars  being  supporters  in  the 
device.  From  thence  the  descent  of  the 
symbol  to  our  own  time  is  obvious,  even 
though  the  circumstances  are  not  clearly 
defined. 

But  although  the  connection  of  this  an- 
tique device  with  money  is  thus  explained, 
its  origin  is  commingled  with  history  and 
traditions  until  it  is  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  past.  The  Tyrians  were  not  the 
first  people  to  coin  money,  but  they  were 
the  first  to  give  circulation  to  it,  and  their 
adoption  of  the  symbol  of  the  pillars  is 
curious  because  the  same  emblem  can  be 
found  prominent  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  East,  both  before  and  after  the  glory 
and  supremacy  of  Tyre.  The  Hebrews 
and  Freemasons  have  traditions  of  the  pil- 
lars of  Jachin  and  Boaz  in  Solomon's 
Temple,  and  the  emblem  which  there  seems 
to  have  had  almost  a  sacred  significance  in 
the  minds  of  the  Jews  was  equally  precious 
to  the  pagan  Tyrians  two  hundred  years 
before  Solomon  built  the  Temple.  Still 
further  back  in  the  remote  ages  we  find  the 
earliest  known  origin  of  the  symbol  in 
connection  with  the  Deity.  It  was  a  type 
of  reverence  with  the  first  people  of  the 
human  race  who  worshipped  the  sun  on 
the  plains  of  Central  Asia,  and  its  two 
routes  of  descent  may  be  followed  through 
Greek  and  Scandinavian  Mythology.  In 
the  Hindoo  Vedas  the  chief  attributes  of 
God  are  constantly  mentioned  in  words 
that  mean  "  strength  "  and  "  to  establish," 
and,  curiously  enough,  such  are  the  exact 
translations  of  Jachin  and  Boaz,  the  names 
of  the  pillars  in  Solomon's  Temple.  The 
"sacred  columns"  of  Norse  Mythology 
were  two  high  wooden  posts  that  were  set 
to  mark  the  sites  of  towns,  and  were  re- 
garded with  the  utmost  reverence.  If 
Norsemen  sailing  from  a  place  to  find  a 
new  home  approached  a  shore  where  they 
desired  to  land,  they  threw  the  sacred 
columns  into  the  sea  and  landed  on  the 


spot  to  which  the  wind  and  waves  carried 
the  pillars.  The  explanation  of  their  pre- 
servation of  the  mystic  symbol  is  that  the 
Norsemen  were  of  the  Germanic  race, 
which -first  came  from  the  centre  of  Asia, 
near  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  through  all  their 
wanderings  had  clung  to  the  emblem  which 
was  common  to  all  people  of  Aryan  de- 
scent. There  is  other  testimony  to  this 
almost  inexplicable  connection  of  races 
and  their  literature  in  the  remarkable  like- 
ness between  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew 
poet  and  the  poetry  of  the  Rig-Veda,  a  fact 
that  conscientious  religionists  of  our  time 
are  averse  to  having  talked  about. 

There  are  many  more  of  these  familiar 
signs  and  objects  in  daily  use  with  us  to- 
day that  have  a  record  running  into  the 
night  of  time  before  even  tradition  existed. 
Every  clerk  and  accountant  who  writes 
this  dollar  mark  before  his  figures  is  per- 
petuating an  emblem  of  the  time  when 
man  first  framed  signs  to  express  speech. 
For  our  common  currency  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  we  are  employing  an  indi- 
cation that  the  sellers  of  the  products  of 
Tyrian  looms  recorded  in  their  books  as 
they  jingled  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 
barbarians  in  exchange  for  their  silks  and 
velvets.  As  they  stood  upon  the  shore 
seeing  the 

"  Argosies  of  magic  sails, 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with 
costly  bales," 

they  calculated  their  profits  and  bargains 
in  pieces  of  money  that  bore  the  same 
mark  as  our  symbol  of  that  metallic  cur- 
rency which,  alas !  seems  to  have  flown 
from  us  on  eagles'  wings.  Perhaps  it  is 
in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  Tynans  were  Ameri- 
cans of  the  olden  time.  They  were  cou- 
rageous, enterprising  and  speculative.  They 
stretched  out  their  arms  along  the  borders 
of  the  sea  and  across  barren  lands  to  grasp 
new  empires.  They  were  bold  navigators 
and  good  fighters.  They  held  all  that 
they  got  and  longed  for  more.  In  all  of 
which  characteristics  they  were  not  unlike 
the  dominant  people  of  the  Western  Con- 
tinent. 
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CALDWELL  OF  SPRINGFIELD} 

The  following  stirring  poem,  by  Mr.  BRET  HARTE,  appeared  in  the  "  New  York  Tribune"  in   1873. 

HERE'S  the  spot !     Look  around  you.     Above  on  the  height 
Lay  the  Hessians  encamped.     By  that  church  on  the  right 
Stood  the  gaunt  Jersey  farmers.     And  here  ran  a  wall — 
You  may  dig  anywhere,  and  you'll  turn  up  a  ball. 
Nothing  more.     Grasses  spring,  waters  run,  flowers  blow 
Pretty  much  as  they  did  ninety-three  years  ago. 

Nothing  more  did.  I  say?     Stay  one  moment ;  you've  heard 

Of  Caldwell,  the  parson,  who  once  preached  the  word 

Down  at  Springfield?2   What,  No?    Come — that's  bad,  why  he  had 

All  the  Jerseys  aflame  !     And  they  gave  him  the  name 

Of  the  "rebel  high  priest."     He  stuck  in  their  gorge, 

For  he  loved  the  Lord  God — and  he  hated  King  George ! 

He  had  cause  you  might  say  !     When  the  Hessians  that  day 
Marched  up  with  Knyphausen  they  stopped  on  their  way 
At  the  "  Farms,"3  where  his  wife,  with  a  child  in  her  arms, 
Sat  alone  in  the  house.     How  it  happened  none  knew 
But  God — and  that  one  of  the  hireling  crew 
Who  fired  the  shot !     Enough  ! — there  she  lay 
And  Caldwell,  the  chaplain,  her  husband,  away  !4 


1  For  a  notice  of  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  here  al- 
luded to,  see  RECORD,  vol.  II.,  page  377. 

2  Mr.  Caldwell  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church    at    Elizabethtown,   but    preached   in   the 
churches  at    Springfield  and    Connecticut   Farms, 
which  were  burned  on  the  day  of   the  battle. — 

[ED.] 

3  General   Knyphausen  was   in  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  British  troops  in  New  York  during  the 
absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  the  south,  early 
in  the  summer  of  1780.    He  sent  General  Mathews 
from  Staten  Island,  with  about  5000  troops,  British, 
Hessians  and   Tories,  to  seize  American  stores  at 
Morristown.     Mathews  found  such  opposition,  that 
after    burning  the  village  of  Connecticut  Farms, 
here  alluded  to,   and  pushing  on   to   Springfield, 
he  wheeled  and  returned  to  Elizabethtown.     Many 
of  his  soldiers  were  killed  by  Jerseymen  concealed 
behind  stone  wall  fences  and  bushes.     On  his  re- 
tuiyi,  Clinton   determined  to  carry  out   Knyphau- 
sen's  plan,  with  the  hope  of  drawing  Washington 
out  of  Morristown.     He  sent  Knyphausen  with  re- 
inforcements for  Mathews,  and  on  the  23d  of  June 
they  had  a  severe  battle  with  the  Americans,  at 
Springfield,  under  General   Greene.     They  had  a 
severe  skirmish  at  Connecticut  Farms. — [ED.] 

4  Mr.  Caldwell  had  taken  his  family  from  Eliza- 
bethtown to  Connecticut  Farms  for  greater  safety, 
and  was  then  away  on  duty  in  the  camp  of  Wash- 
ington.   His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  James  Ogden, 
of  Newark,  and  was  greatly  beloved.     When  the 
enemy  entered  the  village,  she  withdrew,  with  her 


infant,  to  a  private  apartment,  and  there  engaged 
in  religious  devotions.  Her  maid,  who  had  charge 
of  her  other  children,  and  accompanied  her  to  the 
bed-room,  saw  a  "red-coat  soldier"  jump  over  the 
fence  into  the  yard,  and  told  Mrs.  Caldwell  that  he 
was  approaching  the  window.  As  -Mrs.  Caldwell 
arose  from  the  bed  on  which  she  had  been  sitting, 
the  soldier  fired  at  her  through  the  window.  His 
musket  was  charged  with  two  balls,  both  of  which 
passed  through  her  body,  when  she  fell  dead. 
When  the  village  was  fired,  her  body  was  dragged 
from  the  house  and  lay  some  time  exposed  in  the 
sun.  As  soon  as  the  British  had  burned  Spring- 
field and  Connecticut  Farms,  they  retreated,  and  at 
midnight  crossed  over  to  Staten  Island.  Mr.  Cald- 
well did  not  visit  the  scene  of  conflict  until  the 
next  day.  He  had  passed  the  night  at  the  Short 
Hills,  between  Springfield  and  Morristown,  in 
great  anxiety  concerning  his  family.  He  found  his 
wife  murdered  and  his  children  with  a  friend.  The 
church  was  in  ashes.  The  story  that  he  brought 
out  hymn-books  for  wadding,  and  shouted  "  Put 
Watts  into  'em — Boys,  give  'em  Watts  !  "  is  simply 
— poetry. 

A  monument  of  marble,  reared  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Caldwell  (who  was  murdered  soon  after- 
wards) and  his  wife  Hannah,  may  be  seen  in  the 
burying-ground  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Elizabethtown,  with  appropriate  inscriptions.  One 
of  these  says  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  "  His  name  will  be 
cherished  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State  so  long 
as  Virtue  is  esteemed  and  Patriotism  honored."— 

[ED.] 
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Did  he  preach — did  he  pray?     Think  of  him  as  you  stand 
By  the  old  church  to-day ; — think  of  him  and  that  band 
Of  militant  ploughboys  !     See  the  smoke  and  the  heat 
Of  that  reckless  advance — of  that  straggling  retreat ! 
Keep  the  ghost  of  that  wife,  foully  slain,  in  your  view — 
And  what  could  you — what  should  you,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Why,  just  what  he  did  !     They  were  left  in  the  lurch 
For  the  want  of  more  wadding.     He  ran  to  the  church, 
Broke  the  door,  stripped  the  pews,  and  dashed  out  in  the  road 
With  his  arms  full  of  hymn-books,  and  threw  down  his  load 
At  their  feet !     Then,  above  all  the  shouting  and  shots, 
Rang  his  voice — "  Put  Watts  into  'em — Boys,  give  'em  Watts  !  " 

And  they  did.     That  is  all.     Grasses  spring,  flowers  blow 
Pretty  much  as  they  did  ninety-three  years  ago. 
You  may  dig  anywhere  and  you'll  turn  up  a  ball — 
But  not  always  a  hero  like  this — and  that's  all. 


ELIOT S  BIBLE  FOR  THE  INDIANS. 


JOHN  ELIOT,  a  native  of  Essex,  Eng- 
land, came  to  America  in  1631,  when  he 
was  about  twenty-six  years  of  age.  The 
following  year  he  was  appointed  teacher 
in  the  church  at  Roxbury,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity, and  that  of  sole  pastor  at  times,  he 
served  for  the  space  of  fifty-seven  years. 
At  the  very  beginning  he  burned  with  zeal 
for  the  conversion  and  instruction  of  the 
Indians.  His  life  was  devoted  to  this 
cause,  and  he  justly  received  the  title  of 
"Apostle  to  the  Indians." 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  America,  Mr. 
Eliot  began  to  study  the  languages  of  the 
Indians  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  He  was 
an  acute  grammarian  and  expert  linguist, 
and  in  the  space  of  ten  years  he  became 
so  proficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
tongue,  that  he  was  able  to  preach  fluently 
to  them  in  their  own  language.  Mean- 
while he  had  engaged  in  translating  the 
Catechism  and  other  books  for  religious  in- 
struction. He  also  translated  portions  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Indian  tongue, 
and  felt  an  irrepressible  desire  to  give  to 
them  the  whole  Bible  in  their  native 
language.  He  labored  diligently  for  that 
object,  and  on  the  28th  of  December  1658, 
he  was  able  to  write:  " Bless  the  Lord, 


the  whole  Book  of  God  is  translated  into 
their  own  language ;  it  wanteth  but  revis- 
ing, transcribing  and  printing.  O  !  that 
the  Lord  would  so  move  that  by  some 
means  or  other,  it  may  be  printed." 

Means  were  provided  by  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  and  the  printing  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  begun  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, late  in  1659.  It  was  completed 
in  September  1661.  Two  years  from  that 
time,  the  whole  Bible  was  printed  in  the 
Indian  language,  in  an  edition  of  about  a 
thousand  copies.  Mr.  Eliot  afterward 
thoroughly  revised  this  edition,  in  his  old 
age,  for  a  new  issue.  That  labor  was  be- 
gun immediately  after  the  close  of  King 
Philip's  war,  at  the  beginning  of  which 
there  were  about  3600  "  Praying  Indians," 
as  the  christianized  savages  were  called. 
The  printing  of  the  whole  Bible,  of  this 
new  edition,  was  completed  late  in  1685. 
It  was  done  by  James,  an  Indian,  who  had 
been  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Green,  who 
printed  the  first  edition. 

The  RECORD  herewith  presents  to  its 
readers  &fac  simile  of  a  single  page  of  the 
Indian  Bible. 
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INACCURACIES  CORRECTED. 


IN  the  June  number  of  the  RECORD, 
page  276,  current  volume,  Mr.  Isaac  Craig, 
of  Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania,  states 
that  some  "  singular  inaccuracies  "  occur 
in  my  papers  on  the  Military  Expeditions 
to  the  North  West.  On  page  n,  vol.  III., 
I  said  that  "General  Braddock,  with  one 
thousand  two  hundred  men,  besides  offi- 
cers, marched  for  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and 
arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  and  Youghiogheny  rivers,  July  8th." 
Mr.  Craig  says  that  "  Braddock's  army 
never  saw  the  junction  of  those  rivers,  for, 
after  crossing  the  Yotighiogheny  at  Stew- 
art's Crossing,  the  army  moved  miles  to  the 
north  and  east  of  that  stream,  and  arrived 
at  the  Monongahela  river  at  the  mouth  of 
Crooked  Run  on  the  morning  of  the  Qth, 
not  the  8th,  as  stated."  The  issue  is  a 
plain  one — which  of  us  is  in  error  ?  I  relied 
upon  Bancroft,  Albach  and  others.  On 
page  1 86,  vol.  IV.,  of  "  Bancroft's  History 
of  the  United  States,"  it  is  stated  that 
"on  the  8th  of  July  they  [Braddock's 
army]  arrived  at  the  fork  of  the  Monon- 
gahela and  Youghiogheny  rivers."  Albach 
says,  on  page  131  of  "Western  Annals," 
that  "  on  the  8th  of  July  the  general 
[Braddock]  arrived  with  his  division,  all 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Youghiogheny  and  Mononga- 
hela rivers."  And  yet  Mr.  Craig  says, 
"  Braddock's  army  never  saw  the  junction 
of  those  rivers." 

Further:  Mr.  Craig  says,  "Braddock's 
army  moved  miles  to  the  north  and  east 
of  that  stream  [the  Youghiogheny.]" 
Mr.  Bancroft,  vol.  IV.,  pages  186-7,  says 
that,  "a  little  below  the  Youghiogheny, 
they  [Braddock's  army]  forded  the  Mo- 
nongahela and  marched  on  the  southern 
banks  of  that  stream.  At  noon  they  forded 
the  Monongahela  again,  and  stood  be- 
tween the  rivers  that  form  the  Ohio."  In 
"Western  Annals,"  page  131,  Mr.  Albach 
says  that  "the  steep  and  rugged  grounds 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Monongahela  pre- 


vented the  army  from  marching  in  that 
direction,  and  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
said  river  twice,  and  march  part  of  the 
way  on  the  south  side."  And  yet  Mr. 
Craig  does  not  know  that  Braddock's  army 
were  ever  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monon- 
gahela, or  ever  saw  it,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
at  all,  and  did  not  reach  it  until  the  pth 
of  July,  at  the  mouth  of  Crooked  Run  ! 

I  stated  on  page  72,  vol  III.  of  the  RE- 
CORD, that  "  when  General  Forbes  gave  a 
controlling  authority  temporarily  to  Colo- 
nel Washington,  the  difference  between  a 
superannuated,  sickly,  crippled,  worn-out, 
dying  old  man  and  an  energetic,  ambi- 
tious, hopeful  young  leader,  soon  became 
apparent.  It  was  manifestly  the  difference 
between  a  galvanized  corpse  and  a  living 
hero — between  a  manikin  and  a  flesh-and- 
blood  man,  vitalized  by  youth  and  ener- 
gized by  the  strength  of  a  well-developed 
manhood."  Mr.  Craig  pronounces  the 
foregoing  as  "  unjust  "  to  General  Forbes, 
"  at  variance  with,  the  facts,"  a  distortion 
of  history,  &c.,  &c.  Now  what  are  the 
facts  as  to  General  Forbes  and  his  expe- 
dition to  Fort  Du  Quesne?  General 
Forbes  had  command  of  an  army  of  about 
seven  thousand  men,  nearly  two  thousand 
of  whom  were  raised  in  Virginia,  Colonel 
George  Washington  being  their  senior  or 
ranking  officer.  He  wished  to  march  on  the 
Braddock  road,  but  General  Forbes,  who 
reached  Raystown  (now  Bedford)  early  in 
September,  overruled  him,  and  had  a  new 
road  cut  out  over  the  mountains,  and  spent 
fifty  days  in  advancing  fifty  miles,  to 
Loyalhanna.  Here,  being  still  fifty  miles 
from  Fort  Du  Quesne,  historians  say,  an 
inadequate  force  was  sent  forward  under 
Major  Grant,  which  was  terribly  cut  up. 
The  "American  Cyclopedia,"  vol.  XVI., 
page  247,  characterizes  the  campaign  up 
to  the  time  when  Washington  was  per- 
mitted to  go  forward  in  November,  and 
take  the  fort  at  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio,  as 
"  ill-conducted,  and  all  but  abortive,  and 
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as  one  in  which  nearly  all  the  faults  of 
Braddock's  expedition  were  repeated,  and 
with  a  narrow  escape  from  the  same  re- 
sults." Colonel  Washington  speaks  of 
the  campaign,  after  Grant's  defeat  (see 
"American  Cyclopedia,"  page  248,  vol. 
XVI.),  as  "miserably  managed"  and  one 
"that  had  gained  to  us  not  one  obvious 
advantage."  He  expected  that,  after  fur- 
ther delay,  "and  the  loss  of  many  more 
men  by  the  sword,  cold  and  famine,  the 
expedition  would  be  given  up  as  impracti- 
cable, and  the  army  be  compelled  to  retire, 
condemned  by  the  world,  and  derided  by 
our  friends!"  The  truth  is,  General 
Forbes  had  not  the  confidence  of  his  offi- 
cers; was  old,  sick,  worn-out,  and  wholly 
unfit  for  the  command.  So  infirm  was  he 
that  he  had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to 
Rays  town.  "See,"  in  view  of  his  slow 
movements,  says  Washington,  "how  our 
time  has  been  misspent."  The  season  had 
advanced,  and  nothing  accomplished, 
while,  says  Bancroft,  his  (Forbes's)  "life 
was  slowly  ebbing."  See  vol.  IV.,  page 
311.  And  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  my 
statements,  I  remark  that  he  never  rallied, 
but  died  early  in  March  of  the  next 
year. 

Mr.  Craig  takes  exceptions  to  my  state- 
ment that  General  Forbes  gave  a  control- 


ling authority,  temporarily,  to  Colonel 
Washington.  These  are  the  facts.  At 
Loyalhanna,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
while  still  fifty  miles  distant  from  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  a  council  of  war  decided  to  ad- 
vance no  further  that  season  !  But,  on  the 
1 2th,  says  Bancroft,  vol.  III.,  page  312, 
Washington  having  gained  from  three 
prisoners  exact  information  of  the  French 
garrison  on  the  Ohio,  he  was  permitted  to 
proceed, — substantially,  he  was  given  tem- 
porary controlling  authority — was  allowed 
to  have  his  own  way — was  "brought  to 
the  front" — took  the  lead  with  his  brigade 
of  provincials.  He  "  infused,"  says  Ban- 
croft, "his  own  spirit  into  the  men  whom 
he  commanded,"  and  in  thirteen  days 
Washington  and  his  troops  had  marched 
through  a  wilderness  of  fifty  miles  in  ex- 
tent and  planted  the  flag  of  England  with- 
in the  walls  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  !  Wash- 
ington desired  to  take  the  stronghold  of 
the  French  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio — was 
permitted  to  do  so  by  General  Forbes — he 
took  and  kept  the  lead,  went  forward  and 
accomplished  his  purpose,  and  in  doing 
so,  virtually  had,  in  a  qualified  sense,  a 
temporary  controlling  authority  :  and  that 
is  what  I  meant  when  I  wrote  those  words. 

ISAAC  SMUCKER. 
Newark,  O. 


THE  OHIO  COMPANY. 


IF  the  article  on  this  subject  at  page 
204,  Vol.  III.  of  the  RECORD,  is  not  erro- 
neous, it  fails  to  give  a  correct  history  of 
the  Ohio  Company.  With  "Resolutions 
of  the  Ohio  Company,  beginning  October 
2oth,  1748,  and  ending  July  4th,  1763," 
making,  as  copied,  53  pages  of  foolscap; 
and  "The  Case  of  the  Ohio  Company," 
made  up  in  1763,  of  62  like  pages,  and 
other  documents  and  papers,  making,  as 
copied,  over  450  foolscap  pages,  I  am  able 
to  state  some  facts.  The  first  entry  of 
these  Resolutions  is  headed,  "  Mount  Ver- 
non,  October  2oth,  1748.  We  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  Committee  of  the  Ohio 


Company,"  &c.  Among  the  items  of 
business  are:  5th.  "It  is  the  opinion 
that  as  soon  as  the  Grant  for  the  Lands  is 
obtained  and  upon  notice  thereof,"  &c., 
each  member  shall  furnish  a  Letter  of 
Credit  for  ^100  sterling,  on  Mr.  Hanbury 
of  London.  6th.  "As  soon  as  a  grant  is 
obtained,"  they  take  steps  to  send  to 
Rotterdam  for  foreign  Protestants.  This 
record  is  signed — Law.  Washington,  James 
Wardrop,  J'ames  Scott:  John  Carlyle. 

The  plan  of  the  Ohio  Company  was  for 
twenty  members,  with  a  capital  of  ^4000. 
The  Ohio  Company  took  in  as  a  membei 
Mr.  Hanbury,  a  London  merchant,  who, 
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in  behalf  of  the  company,  petitioned  the 
king  for  a  grant  of  500,000  acres.  March 
1 6th,  1749,  the  king  in  council  directed  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  to  make  such  grant 
to  the  Ohio  Company.  This  grant  was 
never  made.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
the  Ohio  Company  made  every  exertion 
to  obtain  the  grant.  The  company  found 
that  conflicting  orders  in  council  for 
1,350,000  acres  were  obtained  on  the  very 
day  the  king's  order  was  presented  to  the 
colonial  council  of  Virginia.  The  Ohio 
Company  felt  and  believed  that  the  several 
governors  of  Virginia  and  the  colonial 
council  were  in  antagonism  to  their  rights 
and  claims.  Feeling  that  they  would  not 
succeed  at  home,  after  a  trial  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  in  1763  Colonel  George 
Mercer  was  sent  to  London  to  press  their 
claims  upon  the  king.  Failing  utterly, 
in  1772  Colonel  Mercer  merged  the  Ohio 
Company  into  the  "  Grand  Company." 
Had  the  Ohio  Company  ever  received 
their  grant  for  500,000  acres,  as  stated  by 
several  writers,  they  would  not,  during 
more  than  twenty  years,  have  spent  such 
large  sums  in  time  and  money  to  secure 
the  grant  from  the  king.  The  "  Grand 
Company"  for  years  was  in  antagonism  to 
the  Ohio  Company. 

Thomas  Wai  pole,  Thomas  Pownall,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Samuel  Wharton  rep- 
resented the  Grand  Company,  and  so 
large  were  their  pretensions  that  the  Ohio 
Company,  by  consolidation,  took  but  two 
seventy-second  parts,  and  Colonel  Mercer 
one  seventy-second.1 


1  When  Colonel  George  Mercer  sold  out  to  the 
"  Grand  Company,"  giving  the  Ohio  Company  two 
shares  of  the  seventy-two  and  taking  one  share 
himself,  most  of  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  mem- 
bers bolted  outright,  or  kicked  terribly  at  the  ar- 
rangement. The  letters  of  George  Mason,  James 
Scott,  Philip  Ludwell  Lee,  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee, 
Parson  Chapman  and  Richard  Lee,  written  at  the 
time,  are  pointed  specimens  of  composition,  and 
spoke  very  plainly  of  the  acts  of  Colonel  Mercer 
in  consolidating  with  the  Grand  Company. — [M. 
M.  J.] 


The  oldest  list  of  members  of  the  Ohio 
Company  I  have  found  gives  John  Han- 
bury,  Thomas  Lee,  Thomas  Nelson,  Tho- 
mas Cresap,  William  Thornton,  William 
Nimmo,  Daniel  Cresap,  John  Carlisle, 
Lawrence  Washington,  Augustine  Wash- 
ington, George  Fairfax,  Jacob  Giles, 
Nath.  Chapman,  James  Wardrop,  John 
Tayloe,  Presley  Thornton,  Philip  Ludwell 
Lee,  Richard  Lee,  Gawin  Corbin  and  Rev. 
James  Scott  (all  but  Hanbury  residents 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland),  as  the  members 
at  the  time  the  petition  was  presented  to 
the  king.  At  the  meeting  of  the  company, 
June  2ist,  1749,  Messrs.  Fairfax,  Carlyle, 
Thornton,  Nelson  and  Nimmo  declined 
membership ;  and  George  Mason  was  re- 
ceived as  a  member,  who  was  soon  ap- 
pointed treasurer.  May  2ist,  1751,  John 
Mercer,  of  Marlborough,  was  received  as 
a  member. 

Under  a  resolution  adopted  December 
3d,  1750,  declaring  "  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  the  Company  should  enter  into 
more  regular  articles  than  they  have  hith- 
erto done,"  John  Mercer,  at  the  meeting 
May  2ist,  220!,  23d,  24th,  1751,  presented 
"  An  Indenture  with  divers  covenants  and 
agreements  to  be  entered  into  and  ex- 
ecuted by  the  several  members  thereof, 
for  the  settling  and  carrying  on  their  co- 
partnership, the  same  was  read  and  ap- 
proved," and  subscribed  by  the  ten  mem- 
bers present. 

Irving  ("Life  of  Washington,"  vol.  L, 
p.  50)  says  the  Ohio  Company  was  char- 
tered in  1749,  also  that  500,000  acres  had 
been  granted  to  the  company,  "west  of 
the  Alleghenies,  between  the  Monongahela 
and  Kanawha  Rivers."  It  seems  to  me 
that  many  of  Mr.  Irving' s  statements  as  to 
the  Ohio  Company  are  entirely  erroneous, 
and  others  give  false  impressions.  His 
statement  that  Governor  Dinwiddie  fa- 
vored the  company,  "he  being  a  stock- 
holder," I  think  erroneous. 

M.  M.  JONES. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 
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ST.  TAMMANY. 


I  HAVE  lately  been  mousing  among  old 
musty  records  in  Pennsylvania,  and  found 
four  different  documents,  on  which  was  the 
autograph  signature  of  Tamanen,  or  Tama- 
nent,  or  as  he  is  known  in  our  days,  St. 
Tammany.  He  was,  as  you  know,  an 
eminent  Delaware  Sachem  or  King,  who 
flourished  toward  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Believing  that  the  readers 
of  the  RECORD,  and  especially  those  of 
them  who  are  of  his  tribe,  who  inhabit  the 
solitary  shades  of  "Tammany  Hall,"  in 
New  York,  would  be  glad  to  see  a  fac 
smile  of  the  sign-manual  of  their  tutelar 
saint,  I  send  you  tracings  from  the  origi- 
nals. No.  i  was  signed  to  a  treaty,  dated 


June  23d  1683.  So,  also,  was  No.  2.     No. 
3  was  to  a  receipt  for  money,  signed  the 


same  day.  No.  4  was  signed  to  a  deed  of 
release  of  a  tract  of  land  lying  between 
Nechaminy  and  Poquessing,  on  the  river 
Delaware,  and  extending  backwards  to  the 
bounds  of  the  province.  In  that  docu- 
ment his  name  is  written  King  Taminent. 

Tamanen  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  great  and 
good  Sachem,"  who  is  said  never  to  have 
had  his  equal  among  the  Indians,  for  virtue 
and  goodness,  and  greatness  of  soul.  He 
and  William  Penn  were  drawn  toward 
each  other  when  they  first  met  under  the 
great  elm  at  Shackamaxan,  where  the  treaty 
was  there  negotiated,  for  they  were  conge- 
nial spirits.  It  was  a  treaty  which  Voltaire 
said  was  never  sworn  to  and  never  broken. 

Of  Tamanen,  Mr.  Hecke welder,  the 
Moravian  historian  of  the  Indians,  says: 
"All  we  know  of  Tamanend  is  that  he  was 
an  ancient  Delaware  chief,  who  never  had 
his  equal.  It  is  said  that  when,  about 
1776,  Colonel  George  Morgan,  of  Prince- 
ton, visited  the  Western  Indians,  by  direc- 
tion of  Congress,  the  Delawares  conferred 
on  him  the  name  of  Tammany,  as  the 
greatest  mark  of  respect  which  they  could 
show  to  that  gentleman,  who,  they  said, 
had  the  same  address,  affability  and  meek- 
ness of  their  honored  chief.  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  his  enthusiastic  admirers 
dubbed  him  a  saint,  and  he  was  established 
under  the  name  of  St.  Tammany,  the 
patron  saint  of  America.  His  name  was 
inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his  festival 
celebrated  on  the  first  of  May  in  every 
year.  On  that  day  a  numerous  society  of 
his  votaries  walked  together  in  procession 
through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  their 
hats  decorated  with  bucks'  tails,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  a  handsome  rural  place  out  of 
town,  which  they  called  the  wigwam,  when 
after  a  long  talk,  or  Indian  speech,  had  been 
delivered,  and  the  calumet  of  peace  and 
friendship  had  been  duly  smoked,  they 
spent  the  day  in  festivity  and  mirth.  After 
dinner  Indian  dances  were  performed  on 
the  green  in  front  of  the  wigwam,  the 
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calumet  was  again  smoked  and  the  com- 
pany separated.  Since  that  time,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  perhaps  some 
other  places  have  had  their  Tammany 
Societies,  Tammany  Halls,  &c.  In  these 
meetings  their  societies  make  but  an  odd 
figure  in  imitating  the  Indian  manner  of 
doing  business,  as  well  as  appropriating 
their  names  upon  one  another. 

Since  that  time   the  Tammany  Society 
has  been  an  active   faction  of  a  political 


party,  and  exists  nowhere  but  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  their  wigwam  is  a 
magnificent  building  indicating  progress 
in  civilization,  on  I4th  street. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Tammany's 
signature,  in  the  first  specimen  is  a  ring, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  From  that 
to  the  fourth  signature,  this  Tammany  Ring 
grows  less  symmetrical  and  strong.  It 
grows 

"  Small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less." 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


ORIGIN  OF  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. — RECORD, 
vol.  III.,  p.  326.  I  hand  you  the  following 
remarks,  written  by  me  many  years  ago  : 

Pre-eminent  amongst  modern  moral  and 
religious  institutions  is  the  Sunday-school. 
It  is  to  the  Church  what  the  rivulet  is  to 
the  river. 

It  is  true,  something  similar  existed  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church.  The  cus- 
tom then  was  to  assemble  the  youth  for 
religious  instruction  on  the  Sabbath-day. 
And  at  the  Reformation,  Martin  Luther 
did  the  same  thing.  Subsequently,  Car- 
dinal Borromeo  did  much  in  the  same  di- 
rection, about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  gathered  together  the  desti- 
tute youth  of  Milan  into  the  grand  Cathe- 
dral, and  caused  them  to  be  instructed  in 
religion,  and  ultimately  extended  similar 
instruction  throughout  his  diocese. 

But  to  Robert  Raikes  belongs  the  honor 
of  originating  the  modern  Sunday-school. 
He  was  editor  of  The  Gloucester  Jotirnal, 
and  seeing  the  ignorance  and  moral  desti- 
tution of  the  vast  numbers  of  children  who 
thronged  the  streets  of  that  ancient  city  on 
the  Sabbath,  from  philanthropic  motives, 
undertook  to  have  instruction  imparted  to 
them.  For  this  purpose  he  employed 
teachers  to  give  gratuitous  instruction  to 
such  children  as  he  should  send  them. 
This  was  in  1781.  He  was  aided  in  his 
benevolent  efforts  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stork, 
and  they  were  eminently  successful.  Many 
other  schools  were  established  in  almost 
every  other  part  of  England,  so  that  five 


years  thereafter  it  was  estimated  that  no 
fewer  than  250,006  Sunday-school  scholars 
received  instruction  in  these  schools.  But 
the  instruction  was  generally  limited  to  the 
ordinary  branches  of  learning,  and  did  not 
extend  to  the  religious  and  moral  training 
of  children.  In  Scotland,  however,  where 
the  young  were  more  generally  educated, 
the  Sabbath  evening  schools  were  insti- 
tuted, wherein  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion was  imparted.  These  schools  more 
closely  resembled  those  of  the  present 
time  than  any  which  had  preceded  them ; 
nevertheless,  they  were  far,  very  far  behind 
those  of  our  day. 

In  America  the  institution  of  Sunday- 
schools  is  still  more  recent.  In  1786, 
Bishop  Asbury,  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
first  introduced  them  into  Virginia,  upon 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Raikes.  The  Society  of 
Friends  introduced  them  in  Philadelphia  a 
few  years  afterwards  j  and  the  good  Bishop 
White,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  was  presi- 
dent of  one  in  that  city  in  1791. 

Dr.  Hildreth,  in  his  sketches  of  Campus 
Martins,  the  stockaded  fort  at  Marietta, 
says  :  "  Probably  one  of  the  first  Sunday- 
schools  in  America  was  taught  in  this  gar- 
rison. Mrs.  Lake,  a  kind-hearted,  pious 
old  lady,  who  had  brought  up  a  family  of 
children  herself,  and  therefore  felt  the 
more  for  others,  took  compassion  on  the 
children  of  the  garrison,  who  were  spend- 
ing the  Sabbath  afternoons  in  frivolous 
amusements,  and  established  a  school  in 
her  own  dwelling.  After  Parson  Storey's 
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services  were  finished,  she  regularly  assem- 
bled as  many  of  the  younger  children  as 
she  could  persuade  to  attend,  and  taught 
them  the  Westminster  Catechism,  and 
lessons  from  the  Bible  for  about  an  hour. 
Her  scholars  numbered  about  twenty.  She 
was  very  kind  and  affectionate  towards 
them ;  so  they  were  fond  of  assembling  to 
listen  to  her  instructions.  Her  explana- 
tions of  Scripture  were  so  simple  and 
child-like  that  the  smallest  of  the  little 
ones  could  understand  them,  and  rendered 
very  pleasant  by  her  mild  manner  of 
speaking.  The  accommodations  for  the 
children  were  rude  and  simple,  consisting 
only  of  a  few  low  stools  and  benches,  such 
a  thing  as  a  chair  being  unknown  in,  the 
garrison.  One  of  her  scholars,  then  a 
little  boy  four  years  old,  who  gave  me  a 
sketch  of  the  school,  says,  'for  lack  of  a 
seat,  he  was  one  day  placed,  by  the  kind 
old  lady,  on  the  top  of  a  meal  bag  that 
stood  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  room.' 
The  seed  thus  charitably  sown  in  faith  and 
hope  was  not  scattered  in  vain,  as  several 
of  her  children  are  now  members  of  the 
Church." 

This  was  probably  in  1 790  or  soon  after  ; 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Storey  commenced  his 
pastoral  labors  there  in  1789,  and  re- 
mained several  years.  J.  F. 

Cincinnati. 

DOBBS'S  FERRY. — The  fourth  volume  of 
O'Callaghan's  "Documentary  History  of 
New  York,"  contains  a  map  of  the  Hudson 
river,  originally  published  "according  to 
Act  of  Parliament  "  in  1756.  on  which  this 
place  appears  as  DUBBS'S  FERRY.  Is  there 
any  other  authority  for  writing  the  name 
in  this  way  ?  Can  any  one  give  the  exact 
surname  and  nationality  of  the  old  ferry- 
man from  whom  the  village  derived  its 
name? 

We  are  aware  that  "  Doctor  Dobbs  and 
his  horse  Nobbs  "  were  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  "the  Dobbses  of  Castle 
Dobbs"  reside  in  Ireland;  but  there  is 
also,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  family  named 
Dubs  (now  generally  written  Dubbs),  which 
is  of  Swiss  extraction.  The  latter  name 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  river 


Dubis  (also  written  Doubs  and  Dubs), 
which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between 
France  and  Switzerland. 

If  we  remember  correctly,  Bolton  says, 
in  his  "History  of  Westchester  county," 
that  the  first  proprietors  of  Dobbs's  Ferry 
"  were  perhaps  Swedes,  originally  from  the 
Delaware;"  but  the  lists  of  Swedish  immi- 
grants to  Pennsylvania  do  not  bear  out  this 
hypothesis.  If  they  were  Pennsylvanians, 
it  is  much  more  likely  that  they  were  of 
Swiss  descent.  Is  it  not  probable,  that 
their  name  was  originally  Dubs,  and  that 
the  village  where  they  resided  might  more 
properly  be  called  Dubs' s  Ferry  ? 

J.  H.  D. 

DEATH  OF  BRADDOCK. — On  page  273  of 
Lossing's  "Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the 
Revolution,"  in  a  note  occurs  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "It  is  said  that  a  man 
named  Thomas  Faucett,  who  was  among 
the  soldiers  under  Braddock,  shot  his 
general."  I  have  reason  to  think  that  he 
was  not  the  man  who  shot  General  Brad- 
dock,  for  the  following  reasons  :  I  read  an 
account  in  a  newspaper  published  in  Ra- 
venna, Portage  county,  Ohio,  in  1825, 
called  the  "Portage  County  Courier,"  I 
think,  giving  the  dying  confessions  of  a 
man  living  in  Brooke  county,  Virginia,  by 
the  name  of  James  Wirt,  who  said  that  he 
killed  General  Braddock  in  1755.  The 
circumstances  were  these :  James  and  his 
brother  older  than  himself,  were  among 
the  number  in  the  army  that  were  called 
provincials.  After  the  first  fire  from 
Braddock's  army,  according  to  history,  it 
will  be  recollected  that  the  provincials 
fired  from  behind  trees,  logs,  &c.,  and  did 
not  form  into  regular  columns  as  fast  as 
Braddock  desired  them  to  do.  At  that 
time,  as  the  general 'was  trying  to  rally  the 
troops  to  form  into  column,  he  came  across 
James  Wirt's  brother,  who  was  behind  a 
tree  from  which  he  had  fired  at  the  enemy. 
General  Braddock  ordered  him  into  column, 
and  he  did  not  start  immediately,  there- 
upon Braddock  immediately  cleft  his  skull 
with  his  broad  sword.  James,  who  was 
not  more  than  five  rods  from  his  brother 
when  this  occurrence  took  place,  swore  in 
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his  wrath  that  he  would  kill  Braddock  the 
first  opportunity  he  had.  Accordingly 
when  they  had  formed  again  into  column 
and  delivered  their  fire,  James  Wirt  says, 
"  I  took  as  deliberate  aim  as  I  could  at 
General  Braddock  and  fired,  and  he  was 
wounded  and  would  have  fallen  from  his 
horse  had  he  not  been  caught  by  one 
of  his  aids."  He  said  the  reason  why  he 
did  not  tell  of  it  before  was,  he  was  afraid 
the  British  might  kill  him  if  they  should 
take  him  prisoner  again. 

James  Wirt,  according  to  his  account, 
was  only  16  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  and  his  brother  18. 

MILTON  J.  SNOW. 

Windham,  Portage  County,  Ohio. 

POSTAGE. — I  copy  the  following  item 
from  the  "Poughkeepsie  Journal,"  March 
24th  1819  :  "A  number  of  the  citizens  of 
this  village,  considering  themselves  ag- 
grieved by  the  rate  of  postage  charged  on 
New  York  letters,  recently  employed  Mr. 
Hazzard  Champlain,  a  surveyor  of  Rhine- 
beck,  to  measure  the  road  from  New  York 
to  this  village.  The  distance  from  the 
Post  Office  in  New  York  to  the  Post  Office 
in  Poughkeepsie,  proves  to  be  79  miles,  5 
chains  and  79  links.  Hitherto  the  distance 
was  considered  in  the  Post  Office  as  over 
80  miles,  and  our  letters  were  charged 
twelve  and  a  half  cents.  As  it  is  now  as- 
certained to  be  less  than  80  miles,  10  cents 
for  a  single  letter  is  all  the  postage  that 
can  be  demanded.  The  annual  saving  to 
our  village  will  be  no  inconsiderable  sum."- 

W.  K. 

New  York. 

At  that  time  the  population  of  Pough- 
keepsie was  about  3500. 

SAW-MILLS. — It  is  asserted  that  a  saw-mill 
was  set  up  on  the  Piscataqua  river  so  early 
as  1738.  If  so,  the  New  England  people 
had  this  useful  implement  of  husbandry 
about  133  years  before  the  people  of  Old 
England  had  one.  We  are  told  that  the 
first  saw-mill  in  England  was  set  up  at 
Limehouse  in  1768.  It  was  regarded  as 
an  enemy  to  the  workingman,  or  an  inven- 
tion ot  the  Devil,  and  a  mob  destroyed  it. 


A  knowledge  of  a  saw-mill  must  have  been 
brought  from  Holland  by  the  Pilgrims. 
They  were  in  use  in  that  country  long  be- 
fore the  emigration  from  Delft  Haven. 
Can  any  reader  of  the  RECORD  give  any 
further  account  of  the  saw-mill  at  Piscata- 
qua? which  must  have  been  the  first  ever 
set  up  within  the  domain  of  our  Republic. 

EPIGRAM  ON  THOMAS  PAINE. — I  send  an 
epigram  for  the  RECORD,  quoted  from 
memory.  It  appears  in  a  New  Jersey 
paper  about  1820.  I  presume  it  was  not 
an  original  contribution  at  that  time,  but 
was  copied  from  some  other  source  : 
"  Here  lies  TOM  PAINE, 

Who  wrote  in  Liberty's  defence, 
And  in  his  "  Age  of  Reason  "* 
Lost  his  "  Common  Sense."2 
Camden,  N.  J.,  July  .ly.  W.  J.  P. 

COGENAW. — In  the  Bible  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Rev.  Peter  Keyser,  who  died 
at  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1869,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  83  years,  is  the  following  para- 

1  Paine's    "Age   of    Reason"    was    written    in 
France,  during  the  French  Revolution,  where  the 
author  was  strongly  influenced   by  the  corruption 
of  the  Christian  clergy  around  him  and  the  icono- 
clastic spirit  of  that  day.     It  dealt  harshly  with  the 
claim  that  the  Bible  was  written  by  the  inspiration 
of  God,  and  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  "  very  God 
of  very  God" — Deity  incarnate.     The  style  of  the 
work  is  often  offensive  to  good  taste  and  shocking 
to  the  Christian  believer.     It  has  been  unjustly  de- 
nounced as  the  production  of  an  atheist.     On  the 
contrary,  Paine  acknowledged  the  existence  of  God. 
The  following  was  his  creed  as  formulated  by  him- 
self: "  I  believe  in  one  God,  and  no  more;  and  I 
hope  for  happiness  beyond  this  life.     I  believe  in 
the  equality  of  man ;  and  I  believe  that  religious 
duties   consist  in  doing  justice,  loving  mercy  and 
endeavoring  to  make  our  fellow-creatures  happy." 

-[ED.] 

2  Paine's  work  entitled  "  Common  Sense"  was  a 
powerfully-written    political    essay,    produced    in 
1775.     It  was  instrumental  in  preparing  the  people 
of  the  American  colonies   for  that  declaration  of 
independence     which    appeared    the    next     year. 
"  Common  Sense,"  wrote  Dr.  Rush,  "  burst  upon 
the  world  with  an  effect  which  has  rarely  been  pro- 
duced by  types  and  paper  in  any  age  or  country." 
It  was  immediately  denounced  as  "  one  of  the  most 
artful,  insidious  and  pernicious  of  pamphlets."    Its 
bold  utterances  in  favor  of  American  Independence 
startled  even  the  most  advanced  patriots. — [£D.] 
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graph,  written  by  Dirk  Keyser,  the  first 
of  the  family  in  this  country,  who  emi- 
grated from  Amsterdam  in  1688: 

"  September  1688,  died  my  little  daugh- 
ter, Joanna  Keyser,  and  was  buried  upon 
a  plantation  called  Cogenaw,  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia." 

Where  was  Cogenaw  ? 

GERMANTOWN. 

THE  OLD  "MILL"  AT  NEWPORT. — A 
writer  in  "  Harper's  Monthly  "  for  August, 
flippantly  disposes  of  all  antiquarian  re- 
search concerning  the  ruin  of  a  tower  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  by  saying:  "It  is  a  mill 
and  nothing  more,"  "according  to  direct 
historical  evidence."  In  his  remarks,  he 
strangely  (for  a  critic)  mistakes  the  Nor- 
wegians and  Icelanders  for  Danes,  and 
mentions  the  wrong  century;  and  with  in- 
delicacy hardly  pardonable,  sneers  at  the 
credulity  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Newport  who  believe  that  the  tower  is 
more  ancient  than  the  English  colony  of 
Rhode  Island.  Is  there  any  "direct  his- 
torical testimony"  which  proves  that  this 
old  tower  was  originally  built  for  a  mill? 

August  1874.  AQUITINECK. 


PROHIBITORY  LAW. — In  the  minutes  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia, 
under  date  of  August  nth  1733,  is  the 
following  record:  "Read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Oglethorpe,  with  an  account  of  the 
death  of  several  persons  in  Georgia,  which 
he  imputed  to  the  drinking  of  rum.  Re- 
solved, That  the  drinking  of  rum  in 
Georgia  be  absolutely  prohibited,  and  that 
all  which  shall  be  brought  there  be  staved. ' ' 

JOHN  WESLEY  IN  GEORGIA. — Under 
date  of  December  7th  1737,  the  minutes 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia, 
have  the  following  record:  "Several  let- 
ters were  read  from  Mr.  Williamson  at 
Savannah,  complaining  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley  having  refused  the  sacrament  to 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Sophia  Williamson,  with 
affidavit  of  latter  thereupon,  and  two  pre- 
sentments of  the  Grand  Jury  of  Rev.  John 
Wesley  for  said  refusal,  and  for  several 
other  facts  laid  to  his  charge." 
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"  Ordered :  That  copies  of  said  letters 
and  affidavit  be  sent  over  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
John  Wesley,  desiring  him  to  return  his 
answers  to  the  same,  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  Mr.  Williamson 
to  acquaint  him  of  said  copies  being  sent 
to  Mr.  Wesley ;  and  that,  if  he  has  any- 
thing new  to  lay  before  the  Trustees,  he 
should  show  it  first  to  Mr.  Wesley,  and 
then  send  it  over  to  them  ;  and  that  the^ 
Trustees  think  he  should  not  have  made* 
his  application  to  the  world  by  advertising 
his  complaints  before  he  had  acquainted 
the  Trustees  with  them." 

What  more  is  known  of  this  matter? 

T.  C. 

Savannah,  Georgia,  July  1874. 

JOHN  KINGSTON. — RECORD,  June  1873, 
p.  275.  In  the  "Select  Reviews,  &c.,"  a 
magazine  published  in  Philadelphia,  1810, 
under  the  head  of  "  Literary  Intelligence," 
in  the  December  number,  is  the  notice  of 
a  second  edition  of  Kinston's  American 
Biographical  Dictionary,  being  in  press. 
This  may  be  new  to  your  querist. 

"J.  Kinston,  Baltimore,  has  in  press 
*  *  *  the  second  edition,  revised,  cor- 
rected and  greatly  improved,  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  Biographical  Diction- 
ary, ornamented  with  two  elegant  copper- 
plate engravings,  by  Edwin  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  wit :  General  George  Washington 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe." 

W.  J.  P. 

Camden,  N.  J. ,  July  2,  1874. 

SCALPS. —  In  the  reports  of  Brigade 
Major  Charles  D.  Hunter  and  Lieutenant 
Hayden,  of  the  fatigue  party  who  buried 
the  dead  at  the  battle  of  York,  Upper  ( 
Canada,  now  Toronto,  made  to  Cromwell 
Pearce,  Colonel  of  the  i6th  United  States 
Infantry,  and  upon  whom  the  command 
devolved  after  the  death  of  General  Zebu- 
Ion  M.  Pike,  they  say : 

"A  human. scalp  was  found  suspended 
in  the  legislative  hall  near  the  speaker's 
chair,  an  emblem  of  the  manner  and  spirit 
in  which  his  Britannic  Majesty  carried  on 
the  war." 

Of  this  and  some  other  trophies,  Com- 
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modore  Chauncey  gave  the  following  ac- 
count in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  : 

' '  SIR  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you, 
by  the  hands  of  Lieutenant  Dudley,  the 
British  standard  taken  at  York  on  the  2yth 
of  April  last,  accompanied  by  the  mace, 
over  which  hung  a  human  scalp.  These 
articles  were  -taken  from  the  Parliament 
house  by  one  of  my  officers,  and  presented 
fo  me.  The  scalp  I  caused  to  be  presented 
to  General  Dearborn,  who  I  believe  still 
has  it  in  his  possession." 

The  above  is  copied  from  the  manu- 
script history  of  the  i6th  Pennsylvania 
•Infantry,  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  during  the  war  of  1812,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Cromwell  Pearce,  and  may  add 
some  light  upon  the  question  whether  the 
British  government  paid  bounties  for  or 
approved  of  the  taking  of  scalps  by  the 
savages.  STEWART  PEARCE. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  August  1874. 

PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  THE 
YOUNG. — I  should  like  to  know  if  you  or 
any  of  your  readers  can  give  any  account 
of  the  origin  of  periodical  publications  for 
the  young.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
interest.  Perhaps  it  is  more  so  to  me, 
because  I  believe  that  I  was,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  a  subscriber  to  the  first  publica- 
tion of  this  kind  ever  issued  in  this  country. 
The  paper  was  called  ' '  The  Printer's  Boy, ' ' 
and  was  published  monthly,  for  one  year, 
by  Horton  J.  Howard,  who  was  at  the  time 
an  apprentice  in  the  printing  office  of 
Elisha  Bates,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio.  This  was  in  1821-2.  The 
size  was  a  half-sheet,  foolscap,  folded  in 
two  leaves.  At  first  it  seemed  to  be  in- 
tended for  the  youngest  class  of  readers, 
but  it  soon  assumed  a  more  pretentious 
character  and  became  a  vehicle  of  the 
literary  efforts  of  the  young  poets  and 
prose- writers  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
young  editor  did  all  the  mechanical  work 
himself  in  his  spare  hours.  A  year  or  two 
later  the  same  young  man  (still  an  appren- 
tice) made  a  second  effort  in  the  same  line, 
and  of  a  more  mature  character,  bringing 
out  and  continuing  for  a  year  a  monthly 


entitled  "The  Juvenile  Museum."  This 
was  a  full  sheet  of  foolscap,  in  octavo 
form.  I  remember  two  other  publications 
of  the  same  kind,  began  soon  after  Howard 
had  set  the  example.  One  was  "The 
Twig,"  published  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio, 
and  the  other  was  "  The  Dawn,"  published 
at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  a  notice  of  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Museum." 

These  publications  were  of  course  very 
trifling  affairs ;  but  if  they  were  the  begin- 
ning of  a  class  of  publications  which  is  at 
present  very  large  and  influential,  they 
may  be  regarded  with  interest  on  that  ac- 
count, and  Howard  should  receive  due 
credit  as  a  pioneer  in  that  line.  He  was 
afterwards  an  editor  in  Ohio  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  has  for  some  years  past 
resided  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

If  any  of  your  readers  know  of  such 
publications  earlier  than  Howard's,  I  hope 
they  will  give  an  account  of  them  in  your 
magazine.  S.  E.  W. 

Cincinnati,  July  1874. 

OLD  MORTALITY. — In  Dr.  R.  Shelton 
Mackenzie's  "Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott," 
it  is  stated  that  John  Paterson,  a  son  of 
Robert  Paterson  (Sir  Walter  Scott's  Old 
Mortality),  came  to  this  country  about  the 
year  1774,  and  became  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Baltimore,  where  he  married  and  had 
two  children,  Robert,  who  married  Miss 
Caton,  a  grand-daughter  of  Charles  Car- 
roll, of  Carrollton,  and  Elizabeth,  who* 
became  the  wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte. 

In  a  work,  however,  recently  published 
by  W.  T.  R.  Saffell,  entitled  "The  Bona- 
parte-Patterson Marriage  in  1803,  and  the 
Secret  Correspondence  on  the  Subject," 
it  is  shown  that  Robert  Patterson  and 
Elizabeth  Patterson  were  children  of  Wil- 
liam Patterson,  and  not  of  John  Patterson. 
The  volume  contains  a  notice  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Jerome  Bonaparte  to  Elizabeth 
Patterson,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Pat- 
terson, Esquire,  taken  from  a  Baltimore 
newspaper  published  three  days  after  the 
marriage,  and  also  a  copy  of  an  extensive 
correspondence  between  her  brother  Robert 
Patterson,  while  in  Europe,  and  her  father, 
William  Patterson. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  John  Paterson, 
i  son  of  Robert  Paterson  (Old  Mortality), 
did  come  to  this  country  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Mackenzie.  This  fact  was  communicated 
by  his  brother  Robert  Paterson  to  Joseph 
Train,  a  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a 
letter  containing  an  account  of  the  early 
years  of  his  brother  John,  and  of  his  emi- 
gration to  America. 

But  on  what  authority  is  the  statement 
made  that  he  was  the  father  of  Elizabeth 
Patterson,  who  married  Jerome  Bonaparte  ? 
It  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  he  was  not. 

The  name  of  "Old  Mortality"  and  his 
children  was  spelled  Paterson,  and  that  of 
the  Baltimore  family  spoken  of,  Patterson. 
This,  in  connection  with  the  other  facts 
stated,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
were  probably  of  different  families. 

Is  anything  certainly  known  of  John 
Paterson  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  ? 
The  statement  that  he  was  the  father  of 
Madame  Bonaparte,  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  errors  which  have  crept  into  history, 
and  unless  corrected,  is  likely  to  be  perpet- 
uated. T.  S.  F. 

West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

OLD  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. — 
In  the  July  number  of  the  RECORD  a  cor- 
respondent mentions  having  a  copy  of  an 
edition  of  Milton's  works,  printed  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1777.  This  is  probably  the 
first  American  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
great  poet.  That  an  edition  of  Milton,  in 
two  imposing  octavos,  was  thus  early  pro- 
duced in  this  country  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, taking  into  view  the  fact  of  the  then 
recent  discovery  by  the  learned  in  his  na- 
tive country,  that  JOHN  MILTON  was  really 
a  poet. 

I  commenced  this  note  to  make  some 
similar  inquiries  respecting  two  or  three 
other  works.  I  have  before  me  a  copy 
of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  printed  in 
octavo,  Boston,  THOMAS  &  JOHN  FLEET, 
at  the  Bible  and  Heart,  "in  Cornhill, 


M,DCC.LXXXVII.  It  has  Warburton's 
Notes.  Was  there  any  earlier  American 
edition? 

I  append  a  tracing  of  a  cut  of  the  sign 
of  Thomas  &  John  Fleet.  It  was  after- 
ward changed  to  the  Bible  and  Heart. 


SIGN  OF  THOMAS  &   JOHN    FLEET. 

What  was  the  first  reprint  of  Pope's 
Homer's  Iliad  in  this  country?  The  first 
I  remember  to  have  seen  is  Philadelphia, 
1795  :  one  thick  duodecimo  of  484  pages. 
As  it  took  the  united  efforts  of  eight 
houses  to  produce  it,  one  might  not  un- 
reasonably be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  first.  The  houses  w,  firms  it  may 
be  interesting  to  know:  they  were  J. 
Cruikshank,  W.  Young,  M.  Carey,  H.  & 
P.  Rice,  T.  Dobson,  J.  Ormrod,  J.  Mc- 
Culloch  and  P.  Stuart. 

I  will  trouble  you  with  only  one  other 
question  now.  What  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can edition  of  Butler's  Hudibras?  The 
earliest  I  have  seen  was  printed  in  "  Troy, 
N.  Y. ,  at  the  Rensselaer  Book-store,  by 
Wright,  Goodenow  &  Stockwell,  1806." 
A  very  fair  edition,  in  duodecimo.  Al- 
though one  of  the  most  popular  satires 
ever  written,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  it  did  not  appear  earlier  in  an  Ameri- 
can edition.  New  Englanders  were  too 
Puritanic  to  wish  to  perpetuate  burlesques 
on  themselves ;  Pennsylvanians  were  not 
much  alive  to  poetry,  and  not  much  print- 
ing was  early  done  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  S.  G.  D. 

Boston. 
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A  UTO GRAPH  LE  TTERS. 


[SAMUEL  F.  B.  MORSE. '] 

On  page  380  of  the  second  volume  of  the  RECORD, 
under  the  title  of  "Origin  of  Marine  Telegraphy," 
the  Editor  gave  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  claims 
of  General  Hubbell,  or  rather  of  the  Councils  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  General  Hubbell,  of 
having  "  originated  the  gigantic  project  of  laying  a 
telegraph  across  the  Atlantic."  The  following 
press-copy  of  an  autograph  letter  of  Professor 
Morse  to  General  Hubbell  is  interesting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  as  to  the  origination  of  Ma- 
rine Telegraphy : 

Po'keepsie,  June  1 2 th ,  1854. 
Dear  Sir : 

Your  favor  of  the  3d  irist.  is  just  re- 
ceived, and  finds  me  much  engaged  with 
various  demands  on  my  time,  so  that  I  can 
scarcely  find  a  moment  to  reply;  yet  I 
cannot  let  your  communication  pass  with- 
out a  few  remarks. 

I  have  now  for  the  first  time  read,  and 
with  much  interest,  your  memorial  to  Con- 
gress in  1849.  You  will  not  feel  offended 
if  I  give  you  facts  (so  long  as  they  are 
facts},  though  they  may  be  fatal  to  your 
honest  supposition  that  "whatever  has 
been  done  towards  an  Ocean  Telegraph 
has  only  been  a  following  up  of  your  ideas, ' ' 
or  that  you  can  claim  priority  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic. 

1  Samuel  F.  B*.  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  Elec- 
tro-magnetic Telegraph,  was  born  in  Charlestovvn, 
Mass.,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1791.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  author  of  geo- 
graphical and  historical  works.  In  1811  he  went 
to  England  with  Washington  Allston,  the  painter, 
and  there  studied  under  Benjamin  West,  returning 
home  in  1813.  From  that  time,  for  about  twenty 
years,  he  pursued  the  vocation  of  a  painter,  and 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design.  His  invention  of  the  electro-mag- 
netic telegraph  led  him  from  art,  and  after  various 
trials  and  vicissitudes,  he  perfected  his  invention 
and  constructed  and  put  in  perfect  operation  a  line 
of  telegraph  between  Washington  City  and  Balti- 
more, just  thirty  years  ago.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  deprive  him  of  the  honor  of  that  invention, 
but  courts  of  justice  and  unanswerable  proofs  have 
sustained  him  in  his  claims.  Foreign  governments 
testified  their  gratitude  for  his  invention  by  confer- 
ring medals  of  honor  upon  him,  and  by  a  large 
sum  of  money.  Professor  Morse  died  in  New 
York  on  the  first  of  April,  1872. — [En.] 


You  will  believe  from  the  position 
which  I  hold  in  relation  to  the  Telegraph 
that  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  extension 
of  my  system  throughout  the  world  should 
occupy  my  thoughts  with  some  degree  of 
intensity,  from  its  inception,  and  that  in 
view  of  this  anticipated  world-wide  exten- 
sion, the  connection  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica was  at  least  a  possible,  if  not  probable 
subject  of  thought  and  speculation  with 
me.  Now  this,  Sir,  is  a  subject  which 
occupied  my  mind  at  least  as  early  as  the 
year  1842,  as  printed  documents  before 
Congress  elucidate.  At  that  period  there 
were  certain  problems  bearing  on  such  a 
project  necessary  to  be  solved  before  an 
Ocean  Telegraph  could  assume  anything 
like  a  practicable  shape.  Like  the  project 
of  aerial  navigation,  as  it  now  exists,  it 
rested  as  a  brilliant  but  impracticable,  or 
rather  an  unsolved  conception,  and  inge- 
nious minds  like  your  own  might  well  en- 
tertain the  thought  and  devise  ingenious 
modes  of  solving  it,  yet  without  demon- 
strating the  means  of  a  successful  solution. 

A  claim  for  the  original  barren  thought, 
however  brilliant,  is  comparatively  of  little 
account  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  is  he 
who  first  combines  facts,  plans  and  means 
to  carry  out  a  brilliant  thought  to  a  suc- 
cessful result,  who  in  the  judgment  of  the 
world  is  most  likely  to  receive  the  greatest 
credit,  while,  nevertheless,  an  impartial 
posterity  will  award  to  each  one  whose 
mind  has  been  employed  in  elaborating 
any  part  of  a  useful  project  his  just  share 
of  honor  in  bringing  it  to  a  result.  What- 
ever may  be  said  and  proved  adverse  to 
your  claim  of  priority,  your  memorial  of 
1849  must  be  noted  by  the  historian  of 
the  Telegraph  as  worthy  of  honorable 
mention  in  its  history. 

The  difficulties  at  that  early  date  (1842), 
which  were  in  the  way  of  realizing  such  a 
project  were,  first,  can  electricity,  by 
means  of  a  single  electric  motor,  be  pro- 
pelled to  a  distance  so  great  as  the  width 
of  the  ocean  ? 

This  was  a  problem  which  my  experi- 
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ments  of  1842,  1843,  were  intended  to 
solve,  and  which  was  so  far  satisfactorily 
solved  to  my  own  mind  as  to  lead  me  to 
declare  the  law  of  propulsion,  or  rather 
the  law  ot  battery  construction,  in  my 
Report  of  the  Results  of  those  experi- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
a  letter  which  will  be  found  on  the  files  of 
the  Department,  dated  New  York,  August 
10,  1843.  Ia  tnis  letter  I  say:  "The 
practical  inference  from  this  law  is,  that  a 
telegraphic  communication  on  my  plan 
may  with  certainty  be  established  across 
the  Atlantic  !  Startling  as  this  may  now 
seem,  the  time  will  come  when  this  ptoject 
will  be  realized. ' ' 

You  will  perceive  that  there  is  here  "a 
point  of  time  earlier  than  yours"  by  five 
years,  and  as  "  high  and  solemn  a  record," 
of  the  project  of  a  telegraphic  communi- 
cation across  the  Atlantic  in  the  archives 
of  the  Treasury  Department  as  if  recorded 
in  the  archives  of  the  Senate,  and  it  bears 
on  its  face  the  evidence  that  my  mind  was 
at  that  time  engaged  in  elaborating  this 
project.  But  the  difficulty  I  had  over- 
come, and  thus  announced  to  the  Govern- 
ment, was  not  the  onlyone  in  the  way, 
for, 

Second,  What  is  the  character  of  the 
bed  of  the  ocean?  This  bed  had  not 
then  been  sounded,  and,  therefore,  its 
character,  whether  suitable  or  not,  from 
its  depth,  its  regular  or  irregular  bottom, 
its  freedom  or  not  from  currents,  or  other 
disturbing  agents,  for  the  reception  of  a 
proper  conductor,  was  not  known. 

This  important  part  of  the  problem  I 
conceive  to  have  been  solved  by  Lieuten- 
ant Maury  and  Lieutenant  Ferryman,  so 
far  as  it  is  solved. 

Third,  Can  a  cable  conductor  of  such  a 
length  be  paid  out  to  such  a  depth  as  is 
required? 

This  is  resolved  only  by  conjecture,  and 
the  experience  of  comparatively  very  short 
distances  in  successful  submarine  crossings 
of  rivers  and  wide  cruvinels.  The  first 
attempt  of  this  kind  for  telegraphic  pur- 
poses was  made,  so  far  as  I  believe,  by  me 
across  the  East  River,  between  Castle  Gar- 
den and  Governor's  Island,  in  the  autumn 
of  1842.  Long  subsequent  to  this  subma- 


rine experiment,  English  companies  have 
laid  the  conductors  beneath  the  Irish  and 
the  English  Channels.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  same  success  in  crossing  the  ocean. 

Fourth,  Is  it  possible  to  interest  Gov- 
ernment or  companies  to  aid  in  such  an 
enterprise  ? 

You  have  tried  the  Government  for  your 
plan,  and  the  effort  is  unattended  with 
success,  on  the  plea  that  "the  world  was 
not  yet  prepared  for  the  project."  No  ac- 
tion has  been  had,  and  it  has  laid  dormant 
for  five  years. 

Means,  however,  are  as  essential  to  the 
project,  before  it  can  be  made  of  practical 
value,  as  all  other  parts  of  it.  A  company, 
formed  originally  for  a  more  limited  pur- 
pose, has  been  persuaded  favorably  to  en- 
tertain the  project  of  an  Oceanic  Tele- 
graph, first  suggested  by  me,  and  a 
sub-oceanic  conductor,  proposed  by  me. 
This  design  is  formally  embraced  in  the 
charter  of  a  land  telegraph  from  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  to  New  York. 

In  regard  to  your  proposal  to  be  a  direc- 
tor in  this  company,  your  request  arises 
doubtless  from  a  misconception  of  its  na- 
ture. While  it  would  truly  give  me  plea- 
sure to  see  you  in  that  position,  it  does  not 
rest  with  me  to  appoint  the  officers.  The 
gentlemen  who  procured  the  charter  from 
the  Government  of  Newfoundland,  for  this 
company,  are  men  of  great  capital,  who 
have  been  at  great  trouble  and  expense  in 
procuring  their  present  charter.  They 
have  invested  in  the  enterprise  a  large 
capital ;  they  invited  me  to  join  them, 
and  to  invest  a  large  sum,  which  has  con- 
stituted me  a  joint  owner  with  them,  and 
no  others  can  now  be  admitted  but  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  present  stock- 
holders. Should  you  wish  to  become  inter- 
ested by  investing  your  proportion  of  capi- 
tal in  the  company,  I  will  cheerfully  give 
you  my  vote  as  a  stockholder  ;  but,  as  you 
will  perceive,  I  cannot  control  the  vote, 
and  it  must 'remain  with  the  other  gentle- 
men to  decide  even  if  you  can  be  admitted 
as  a  stockholder,  and  then  a  majority  of 
the  stockholders  must  decide  who  shall  be 
of  their  Board  of  Directors. 

I  have  no  time  to  speak  of  the  merits 
of  your  plan  proposed  in  your  memorial. 
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I  think,  however,  that  any  plan  of  buoys 
for  anchoring  the  conductor  cable  is  liable 
to  several  obvious  objections.  The  buoys 
being  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  must  be 
exposed  to  all  the  disturbing  and  disas- 
trous agencies  of  storms,  currents,  ice  and 


Gen.  HORATIO  HUBBELL, 

Philadelphia. 


[Sm  HENRY  MOORE.  * 


D.  5»  .-    ' 

I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kind  invitation,  and  fully  purpos'd  to  have 
made  an  expedition  to  Albany  about  the 
time  Mr.  Pernberton  mention'd,  but  the 
indisposition  of  my  family  kept  me  so  long 
at  Black  Point,  ?  in  the  Jerseys,  where  my 
wife  and  daughter  went  for  the  sake  of 
bathing  in  the  sea,  that  I  apprehended  I 
should  not  have  time  enough  for  so  long 
an  excursion  as  that  to  Albany,  and  deter- 
mined to  put  off  my  vi  t  until  spring,  at 
which  time  I  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  extending  my  travels  as  far  as  Fort 
Stanwix.8  The  whole  family  here  join  in 

1  Sir  Henry  Moore  was  governor  of  the  Province 
of  New  York  from  1765  to  1769,  a  period  of  great 
political  excitement  in  the  colonies,  occasioned  by 
the  unwise  schemes  put  forth  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment for  drawing  a  revenue  from  America.  He 
was  a  native  of  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  was  born  in  1713.  Having  been  very  active  in 
suppressing  a  slave  insurrection  there,  whilst  he 
was  governor  of  the  island,  he  was  knighted  by 
George  the  Second.  In  1764  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  died 
whilst  in  office,  in  September,  1769.  He  and  his 
family  were  intimate  personal  friends  of  the  Schuy- 
lers,  and  they  were  associated  in  the  purchase  of 
lands  on  the  upper  Mohawk.  —  [ED.] 

?  Where  was  Black  Point? 

3  A  military  work  built  by  Colonel  John  Stan- 
wix, a  brave  young  soldier  in  Queen  Anne's  wars, 
and  a  veteran  when,  in  1766,  he  came  to  this 
country  as  Colonel  of  the  Royal  American  regiment. 
The  fort  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present  village 
of  Rome,  at  what  was  called  the  Oneida  carrying 
place.  It  was  named  Fort  Schuyler,  after  a  de- 
tachment from  the  army  of  General  Schuyler  re- 
lieved its  garrison  from  a  siege  by  British  Tories 
and  Indians  in  1777. 


malevolence  from  which  a  submarine  cable 
once  laid  upon  "  Maury's  Telegraph  pla- 
teau ' '  would  be  free. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  with  respect, 
Y'r  ob.  serv't, 


best  wishes  and  comp'ts  to  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler, the  Coll.*  and  yourself,  not  forgetting 
the  little  folks ;  and  I  am,  with  the  great- 
est truth  and  regard, 

D.  Sir, 
Your  most  obed't  and  humble  ser't, 


New  York,  Nov.  i,  1767. 

If  Coll.  Bradstreet  has  any  papers  which 
will  be  necessary  to  lay  before  the  House 
of  Assembly,  I  hope  he  will  send  them 
soon,  as  they  will  meet  in  a  fortnight. 

PHILIP  SCHUYLER,  Esq. 


[TIMOTHY  PICKERING. 5] 

The  following  copy  of  an  autograph  letter  of  Col. 
TIMOTHY    PICKERING,   contributed   with  notes, 


4  Colonel  John  Bradstreet. 

5  Timothy  Pickering  was  born  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, July  1 7th  1745,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  in   1763.     In  the  period  which  preceded 
the  Revolution,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  energy, 
talents    and    patriotism.     Some    of   the   important 
documents  which  did  so  much  to  arouse  the  people, 
were  from  his  pen.     In  1775,  upon  hearing  of  the 
bloodshed  at  Lexington,  he    marched  his  regiment 
to  Charlestown.     The  same  year  he  was  appointed 
a  Judge  of  the  Maritime   Court  of  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts.     In  1777,  he  was  named  by 
Washington  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  army.     He 
was  soon  after  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
War  by  Congress.     He  succeeded  General  Greene 
as  Quartermaster-General,  a  position   in  which  he 
exhibited  great  ability,  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
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by  Mr.  M.  M.  Jones,  of  Utica,  New  York,  from 
his  collection,  seems  timely  now  when  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  army  and  Indian  hostilities  are  popu- 
lar topics : 

Wtnham,  Mass' tfs,  Jan.  29,  1819. 

CHARLES  F.  MERCER,  Esqr.1 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  read  so  few  newspapers  that  I  see  but 
a  small  portion  of  public  transactions.  I 
recollect,  however,  observing  an  intima- 
tion from  you  that  you  should  move  for 
striking  off  one  of  the  two  Major-Generals, 
chiefly,  it  would  seem,  to  get  rid  of  a 
military  despot,  but  at  the  same  time  you 
suggested  that  you  did  not  contemplate  a 
reduction  of  the  army. 

From  1790  to  1794,  he  was  employed  by  President 
Washington  mainly  in  treating  with  the  Indian 
tribes  upon  our  frontiers.  In  these  various  duties, 
courage,  tact,  sound  judgment  and  a  nice  sense  of 
honesty  and  justice  were  requisite.  In  1791  he  was 
made  Postmaster-General,  in  1794  Secretary  of 
War,  in  1795  Secretary  of  State  in  place  of  Edmund 
Randolph,  a  position  which  he  held  until  removed 
by  President  Adams  in  1800.  From  1803  to  1811  he 
was  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  his  native 
state.  During  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  War.  From  1814 
to  1817,  he  was  a  member  of  Congress.  During 
the  existence  of  the  Federal  party  he  was  an 
acknowledged  leader  of  that  party  in  the  United 
States,  and  his  position  kept  him  in  constant  an- 
tagonism with  the  administrations  of  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  Monroe.  He  died  January  29th 
1829.— [M.  M.  J.] 

1  Charles  Fenton  Mercer  was  born  at  Fredericks- 
burgh,  Virginia,  June  6th  1778,  and  belonged  to  a 
family  distinguished  for  talents,  wealth  and  social 
position.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1797.  In 
1798,  General  Washington  tendered  him  a  com- 
mission in  a  company  of  volunteers  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  against  the  French,  but  after  serving 
a  short  period  he  declined  promotion  and  returned 
to  the  study  of  law.  During  the  war  of  1812,  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  militia  of  his  state, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  From 
1810  to  1817,  he  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia.  In  1817,  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  and  continued  to  occupy  his  seat  until 
1840.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  efforts  in 
forwarding  a  system  of  public  works  connecting 
the  seaboard  with  the  Ohio.  For  many  years  he 
was  an  active  friend  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society.  In  1853,  he  visited  Europe  and  conferred 
with  most  of  the  continental  governments  as  to 
measures  which  should  put  an  end  to  the  African 
slave  trade.  He  died  near  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
May  4th  1858.  He  was  never  married. — [M.  M.  J.] 


Immediately  after  the  peace  [in  1815], 
the  army  was  reduced  from  the  war  estab- 
lishment. I  intended  to  propose  (and  if  I 
rightly  remember  had  draughted  a  resolu- 
tion) to  reduce  it  to  5000,  but  Mr.  Desha2 
forestalled  me  by  proposing  to  reduce  it  to 
6000.  Coming  as  it  did  from  so  promis- 
ing a  quarter,  I  readily  closed  with  this 
motion,  or  resolution,  and  supported  it.  I 
then  made  a  list  of  all  the  posts,  allowed 
them  competent  garrisons  in  time  of  peace, 
and  a  thousand  to  be  stationed  on  the  first 
high  and  healthy  ground  above  New 
Orleans  (independently  of  a  sufficient 
standing  garrison  there)  to  be  ready  to 
push  down  the  Mississippi,  in  a  very  few 
days,  whenever  the  security  of  the  city 
should  require  it.  And  after  this  distribu- 
tion, a  considerable  part  (I  forget  how 
many)  of  the  6000  remained  unappro- 
priated, so  that  6000  was  an  ample  force 
for  all  necessary  purposes.  In  the  Senate, 
however,  their  views  were  very  different, 
and  in  my  opinion  very  extravagant.  The 
result  was  a  compromise  between  the  two 
houses  (or  leading  members  who  had  the 
management)  for  the  establishment  as  it 
has  since  existed. 

It  is  near  two  years  since  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  took  place  among  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  about  re- 
ducing that  establishment.  I  recollect  con- 
versing with  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  subject ; 
and  he,  I  perfectly  well  remember,  ad- 
mitted that  an  army  of  five  thousand  men 
was  sufficient  for  the  peace  establishment, 
but  said  the  session  was  so  near  its  close, 
it  would  not  be  practicable  to  mature  and 
pass  a  bill.  That  was  true,  considering  how 
much  discussion  it  would  give  rise  to. 

Give  me  leave  to  present  to  you  my 
views  of  the  subject  at  that  time : — 


2  General  Joseph  Desha  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  9th  1768,  and  with  his  parents 
emigrated  to  Kentucky  in  1781.  In  1794,  he 
served  as  a  volunteer  under  General  Wayne  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Indians.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Thames  in  the  war  of  1812,  he  fought  as  a  Major- 
General  under  General  Harrison.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Kentucky  from  1807  to  1819, 
and  Governor  of  that  state  from  1824  to  1828.  He 
died  October  I3th  1842. — [M.  M.  J.] 
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On  the  whole  northern  frontier  eastward 
of  Detroit  we  did  not  want  any  fortresses, 
and  consequently  not  any  soldiers,  and  at 
Detroit  no  more  would  be  required  than 
the  neighborhood  of  several  Indian  tribes 
would  render  prudent  to  be  there  stationed. 
Of  what  use  are  all  the  other  military 
posts?  Suppose  another  war  with  Great 
Britain,  will  the  British  invade  our  country 
on  the  side  of  Canada?  For  what  end? 
To  keep  possession  of  what  they  march 
over?  No  one  can  imagine  it.  To  ravage 
and  lay  waste  the  country  ?  They  are  not 
barbarians ;  and  the  certainty  of  severe 
retaliation  would  stay  their  hands.1  If  we 
had  no  fortresses  on  the  frontier,  there 
would  be  no  object  or  motive  for  an  attack. 
,  When  General  Swift,2  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer, accompanied  Mr.  Monroe  on  his 
Eastern  Tour,  I  seized  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  him  on  this  subject.  He 
at  once  admitted  the  correctness  of  my 
opinion,  with  the  single  exception  of  one 
place  somewhere  on  Lake  Champlain,  or 
near  it,  which  he  deemed  important  to 
facilitate  our  entrance  into  Canada.  I 
presume  this  is  the  very  position  we  have 
been  fortifying  the  past  summer,  and  which, 
it  is  suggested,  will  fall  within  the  territory 
of  Great  Britain.3  Of  the  importance  of 

1  Less  than  five  years  prior  to  the  date  of  this 
letter  the  British  under  General  Ross  and  Admiral 
Cockburn  had   captured  and  burned  Washington, 
including  the  Capitol,  President's  house  and  public 
departments. — [M.  M.  J.] 

2  General  Joseph  G.  Swift,  LL.D.,was   a  native 
of  Nantucket,  where  he  was  born  at  the  close  of 
1783.     He  was  the  first  graduate  of  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  in  1802,  and  was  promoted  from 
lieutenant  of  engineers  to  captain  in  1806.     When 
the  war  of  1812-15  broke  out  he  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  chief  engineer  in  planning  the 
defences  of  New  York.     He  left    the  service  in 
1818,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  civil  engineer 
in  the  service  of  the  government.     He  constructed 
the  railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  and  was  chief  engineer  in  the  construction  of 
the  New  York  and   Harlem  Railway  in   1839.     In 
1814  he  was  warranted  brigadier-general,  and  died 
at  Geneva,  New  York,  in  July  1865.— [En.] 

3  Fort  Montgomery  at  Rouse's  Point,  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Champlain.     When  in  1818,  it  was  discovered 
to  be  within  the  limits  of  Canada,  work  on  it  ceased, 
and  it  was  called  Fort  Blunder.     In   1842,  by  a 


this  post  for  the  object  mentioned  by  Gen- 
eral Swift  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide.  I 
never  saw  that  country,  and  if  I  had  seen 
it  should  hesitate  in  opposing  my  opinion 
to  General  Swift's.  But  in  looking  forward 
a  few  years,  when  that  part  of  New  York 
will  be  cleared  and  settled,  and  many  roads 
opened  to  the  Canada  line,  I  had  sup- 
posed there  were  several  places  between 
Kingston  and  Montreal  where  an  army 
would  find  an  easy  passage  into  Canada. 
It  could  also  be  entered  from  the  northern 
part  of  Vermont,  and  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance from  Montreal.  Hence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  no  armed  vessels  will  be 
needed  on  any  of  the  lakes  ;  and  it  was 
my  opinion  that  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been  promoted,  if  at 
the  moment  peace  took  place,  all  our  armed 
vessels  on  Erie,  Ontario  and  Champlain  had 
been  burnt,  excepting,  such  of  the  smaller 
ones  as  would  be  saleable  to  our  citizens 
for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Especially  this 
measure  would  have  been  economical  by 
saving  the  expense  of  laying  them  up  and 
guarding,  for  having  been  built  of  green 
timber  and  lying  in  fresh  water,  they 
would  all  be  rotten  before  another  war 
would  be  likely  to  occur.  And  as  for  the 
huge  Leviathan  on  the  stocks  at  Sackett's 
Harbour,4  and  which  I  have  understood, 
had  been  covered  in  at  a  vast  expense, 
I  dare  venture  to  say  it  will  never  be 
launched. 

Perhaps  a  direct  reduction  of  the  army 
may  not  be  just  now  attainable,  for  some 
gentlemen  act  as  if  they  thought  a  large 

treaty,  the  fort  was  plaoed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  and  work  on  it  was  resumed. 

-[ED.] 

4  This  immense  frigate,  built  at  Sackett's  Harbor, 
New  York,  has  never  been  launched,  and  "  what 
never  has  been,  never  will  be."  It  was  named  the 
"  New  Orleans,"  was  rated  at  3200  tons  and  pierced 
for  no  guns.  The  hull  was  partly  completed  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  with  oc- 
casional repairs,  under  cover  of  an  immense  build- 
ing may  last  another  sixty  years.  The  frigate 
"Chipparwa"  of  same  size  was  nearly  completed 
and  afterwards  taken  in  pieces.  Immense  sums 
(for  that  day)  were  expended  at  Sackett's  Harbor 
in  building  ships,  all  but  one  of  which  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  treaty  of  peace. — [M.  M.  J.] 
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standing  army,  in  time  of  peace,  necessary 
for  the  dignity  of-  our  magnificent  empire. 
But  the  real  dignity  of  a  nation  consists  in 
the  wisdom  of  its  rulers,  and  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  the  people.  Some  feel 
reluctant  to  disband  a  body  of  officers, 
but  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  put 
them  on  half-pay  for  life,  than  keep  up  a 
large  body  of  useless  troops.  If  a  reduc- 
tion to  five  or  six  thousand  men  cannot  be 
effectual — a  prohibition  of  enlisting  and 
commissioning  new  recruits  and  cadets 
would  work  a  gradual  reduction.  Populous 
as  the  United  States  now  are  with  their 
daily  rapid  increase,  there  will  always  be 
enough  ready  to  enlarge  the  army  to  any 
size,  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  European 
nation  would  find  necessary  for  preparing 
to  attack  us.  But  in  our  remote  situation, 
what  nation  of  Europe  will  ever  even 
dream  of  invading  the  United  States?  As 
then,  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
(and  if  there  be  any  danger  'tis 
now  less  than  ever,  from  the  re- 
cent measures  of  the  great  allied 
powers),1  why  not  reduce  the 
army  at  once?  A  very  few  men, 
artillerists,  would  suffice  for  the 
few  important  fortresses  on  the  sea-board, 
and  a  few  rifle  corps  on  the  Indian  frontiers. 

It  may  be  very  convenient  to  New  York 
to  have  fine  military  roads  made  on  her 
northern  border ;  and  no  little  parade  has 
been  exhibited  for  what  General  Brown's 
army  performed  in  that  way,  to  soothe  the 
nation  into  acquiescence  in  maintaining  a 
useless  body  of  troops.  One-fourth — proba- 
bly one-eighth  of  the  expense  of  this  es- 
tablishment would  have  accomplished  as 
much . 

"A  well  disciplined  militia"  as  the 
palladium  of  liberty,  is  an  empty  phrase 


in  the  mouth  of  every  PATRIOT.  Except- 
ing in  Switzerland,  such  a  thing  has  never 
existed  ;  and  there 'it  has  fallen  to  nothing. 
In  New  England  will  now  be  found  the 
best  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  an  invasion 
were  to  be  apprehended,  a  competent 
number  of  the  militia  embodied,  would 
acquire  more  knowledge  of  arms  fcnd  ma- 
nceuvering  in  one  or  two  weeks,  than  in 
training  from  18  to  45  years  of  age,  4  days 
in  a  year — at  an  incalculable  expense  of 
time — which  is  money.  Let  the  militia 
be  regimented  and  assemble  one-half  day 
in  a  year  for  the  inspection  of  arms,  and, 
if  you  please,  firing  at  mark.  All  beyond 
this  is  a  waste  of  time.  The  Swiss  never 
appointed  their  General  Officers  until  war 
impended.  A  multitude  of  ours,  such  by 
rotation,  must  always  be  incompetent. 
Respectfully  yours, 


1  An  alliance  was  formed  in  1815  between  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  ac- 
ceded to  by  most  of  the  other  rulers  of  Europe,  ex- 
cepting the  King  of  England  and  the  Pope.  It 
was  after  the  second  abdication  of  Napoleon,  when 
it  was  made  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  peace,  but 
it  was  simply  for  the  purpose  o/"  crushing  the  Napo- 
leon family.  It  was  really  in  the  interest  of  mon- 
archical institutions,  as  opposed  to  popular  liberty. 
The  league  was  miscalled  the  "  Holy  Alliance." — 

[ED.] 


P.  S.  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  in  February. 

[DR.  E.  K.  KANE.1] 

Phi  la.  May  13,  1853. 
My  Dear  Sir : 

All  the  expeditions  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  have  accompanied  their 

1  In  the  August  number  of  the  RECORD  appeared 
a  brief  obituary  of  HENRY  GRINNELL,  the  mer- 
chant of  New  York,  who  sent  expeditions  to  the 
Arctic  Seas  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  lost 
English  navigator.  The  following  letter  from  Dr. 
Kane,  written  a  little  while  before  the  sailing  of 
the  second  expedition,  may  possess  an  interest  at 
this  time. 

Dr.  ELISHA  KENT  KANE  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  February  1820.  From  early  youth  he 
was  -distinguished  for  love  of  adventure  and  hardi- 
hood. Educated  at  the  Universities  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  he  took  his  medical  degree  in 
February  1843.  Ill  health  caused  him  to  enter 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  he  sailed  as  physician 
of  the  embassy  to  China.  Travelling  extensively 
in  the  East,  in  Egypt  and  in  Europe,  traversing 
Greece  on  foot,  he  finally  explored  Western  Africa. 
He  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  in  the 
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daily  inspections  with  a  short  form  of 
prayer  suited  to  the  emergencies  of  their 
peculiar  service. 

spring  of  1850  he  sailed  as  surgeon  and  naturalist 
in  an  expedition  to  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin, 
the  vessels  being  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
De  Haven.  Dr.  Kane  published  a  journal  of  the 
cruise,  with  engravings  from  his  own  drawings. 
After  a  second  cruise,  another  journal  was  pub- 
lished. His  health  was  now  so  much  impaired, 
that  he  went  to  Cuba  in  search  of  restoration. 
There  he  died,  in  Havana,  on  the  i6th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1857. 


The  isolated  state  of  our  little  party, 
together  with  its  probable  trials  call 
strongly  for  a  similar  exercise,  and  as  the 
time  of  our  departure  is  at  hand  I  write 
to  suggest  that  you  take  the  matter  into 
consideration. 

I  am  very  faithfully 
your  friend, 


HENRY  GRINNELL. 


SOCIETIES  AND  THEIR  PROCEEDINGS. 


MAINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — This  So- 
ciety held  its  annual  meeting  at  its  rooms, 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  on  Friday, 
July  roth,  at  which  the  following  officers 
were  elected : 

President. — Hon.  James  Ware  Bradbury, 
of  Augusta. 

Vice  President. — Hon.  William  G.  Bor- 
rows, of  Brunswick. 

Treasurer. — Hon.  Marshall  Crane,  of 
Brunswick. 

Secretary  and  Librarian. — Prof.  Alpheus 
S.  Packard,  of  Brunswick. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — Rev.  C.  W. 
Hayes,  of  Portland. 

Standing  Committee. — Doctor  Leonard 
Woods,  Hon.  W.  G.  Borrows,  Hon.  Charles 
J.  Oilman,  Rev.  S.  F.  Dike,  Gen.  John 
Marshall  Brown. 

Publishing  Committee.  —  Dr.  Leonard 
Woods,  Hon.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain, 
Prof.  Joseph  B.  Sewall,  Hon.  Joseph  Wil- 
liamson, R.  K.  Sewall,  Esq. 

Auditors.— MX.  B.  C.  Binley,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam G.  Borrows. 

The  librarian  reported  that  during  the 
past  year  148  volumes  had  been  added  to 
the  library,  together  with  an  important 
collection  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets. 
Many  valuable  additions  have  also  been 
made  to  the  cabinet  of  Indian  relics  and 
other  curiosities,  which  are  much  prized. 
The  library  contains  between  two  and 
three  thousand  volumes,  but  is  of  very  lit- 


tle worth  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  avail 
able  to  the  use  of  members  of  the  society 
or  historical  students..  It  should  be  ar- 
ranged and  catalogued,  and  under  proper 
regulations  opened  to  the  use  of  historical 
students  and  members  of  the  Society,  to 
whom  it  is  now  virtually  closed.  The 
plan  of  holding  a  field-day  during  the 
coming  month  was  discussed,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  corresponding  members : 
Charles  W.  Nettle,  Albert  H.  Hoyt,  Rev. 

E.  F.  Slafter   and    Nath,  B.   Shurtleff,  of 
Boston ;  George  H.  Moore,  Librarian  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  Dr. 

F.  B.  Hough,  of  New  York ;  Dr.  W.   H. 
Allen,  of  Girard  College.     A  copy  of  the 
journal  of  Joseph  Chadwick,  who  in  1764 
made   a    survey  of    the   coast    from    the 
Penobscot  to  the  Kennebec,  was  presented 
to  the  Society. 

•  The  Society  has  just  published,  in  a 
neat  pamphlet,  a  list  of  its  members,  with 
their  place  of  residence,  birth-place,  pro- 
fession, and  date  of  death  and  age  in 
cases  where  members  are  deceased.  The 
original  resident  members  of  the  Society, 
when  it  was  organized  in  1822,  were  forty- 
nine,  of  which  but  ten  are  now  living, 
viz.  :  Judge  Ether  Shepley,  born  Nov.  2d 
1789,  and  Peleg  Sprague,  born  April  28th 
X793-  Up  to  this  date  it  has  had  three 
hundred  and  five  resident  members,  the 
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number  being  limited  to  one  hundred,  the 
vacancies  occasioned  by  death  being  filled 
by  election  at  the  annual  meetings.  During 
its  existence  it  has  had  one  hundred  and 
nine  corresponding  members,  of  which 
twenty-one  have  deceased.  The  youngest 
member  of  the  Society  is  Mr.  George  J. 
Varney,  of  Brunswick,  born  April  4th, 
1836.  LANE. 

Angus  fa. 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. — At  a  meeting  of 
this  venerable  Society,  on  the  4th  of  July 
1874,  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen 
officers  and  managers  of  the  Society  for 
the  year : 

President. — Hon.  Lucius  Q.  C.  Elmer. 


Vice  President.—  Rev.  Chas.  C.  Beatty, 
D.  D. 

Secretary. — William  B.  Dayton. 

Assistant  Secretary. — Francis  B.  Ogden. 

Treasurer. — William  B.  Buck. 

Chaplain.—  Rev.   Luther  Halsey,  D.  D. 

Standing  Committee. — Col.  Alexander 
M.  Gumming,  William  Lloyd,  Robert  M. 
Boggs,  Col.  Clifford  Stanley  Sims,  Francis 
Barber,  William  C.  De  Hart,  Francis  B. 
Ogden. 

Delegates  to  the  General  Society. — Judge 
L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  Col.  Alexander  M.  Cum- 
ming,  Judge  John  T.  Nixon,  Col.  C. 
Stanley  Sims,  Rev.  Chas.  B.  Beatty,  D.  D. 

Alternates. — Francis  B.  Ogden,  Judge 
Joseph  G.  Scott. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 


CORRECTION.-! — In  the  notice  of  Rev.  Dr.  De 
Witt,  on  page  335,  of  the  current  volume  of  the 
RECORD,  the  date  of  his  birth  should  have  been 
1 3th  of  September  instead  of  1 3th  of  December, 
1791. 

Elias  Boudinot,  on  page  306,  should  have  been 
printed,  Elisha  Boudinot. 

A  BLUNDER. — The  name  of  the  author  of  the 
paper  on  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Confederate  States, 
on  page  360,  of  the  current  volume  of  the  RECORD, 
should  have  been  printed  JOHN  T.  PJCKETT,  in- 
stead of  THOMAS  J.  PICKETT.  Mr.  JOHN  T. 
PiCKETT  is  an  Attorney  and  Counsellor-at-Law,  in 
Washington  City. 

A  NATIONAL  SPORTSMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. — The 
New  York  Slate  Association  for  the  Protection  of 
Fish  and  Game,  have  ratified  the  call  for  a  National 
Association,  issued  in  "  The  American  Sportsman  " 
of  February  21,  1874.  The  object  is  the  procure- 
ment of  intelligent  and  efficient  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  game-birds  and  fish.  The  Qth  day 
of  September,  1874,  and  Niagara  Falls,  New  York, 
have  been  chosen  as  the  proper  time  and  place  for 
holding  such  convention. 

All  State  Sportsmen's  Associations  and  Local 
Organizations,  where  no  State  Associations  exist, 
and  gentlemen-sportsmen,  where  no  local  clubs 
exist,  are  requested  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and 
send  Delegations  to  said  Convention,  and  make  the 
meeting  one  worthy  of  American  gentlemen-sports- 
men. 


COLORED  '"FRIENDS"  OR  "QUAKERS." — This 
subject  is  noticed  on  page  374  of  the  current  vol- 
ume of  the  RECORD.  Another  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  "  Sunday  Dispatch"  says  :  «•  David 
Mapes  and  wife,  of  Tuckerton,  New  Jersey  (very 
respectable  people  of  color),  were  members  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Tuckerton,  New  Jersey.  Paul 
Cuffee  was  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  at 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  He  was  frequently 
in  Philadelphia,  and  while  here  occasionally 
preached  at  the  Arch  street  meeting.  It  has  been 
said  that  Jeremiah  Bowser,  a  colored  man  (well 
known  as  a  caterer  in  the  Northern  Liberties  sixty 
years  ago),  was  a  member  of  the  Green  street  meet- 
ing. Jeremiah  was  a  very  regular  attendant  at  the 
meeting,  wore  the  plain  dress,  and  used  the  plain 
language;  but  he  was  never  admitted  to  member- 
ship. When  the  separation  took  place,  Friend 
Bowser  sympathized  with  the  Orthodox  branch  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  he  carried  his  views  so 
far  that  he  refused  to  open  oysters  for  the  Hicksites." 

GENERAL  PUTNAM'S  WOLF  GUN. — It  is  said  that 
the  gun  with  which  General  Putnam,  when  quite 
young,  shot  the  wolf  in  the  cave  at  Pomfret,  Con- 
necticut, is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Luke  Chapman, 
of  Collinsville,  in  that  state. 

ANCIENT  RUINS  IN  ARIZONA. — A  letter  published 
in  the  "St.  Louis  Republican,''  in  May  1874,  gives 
the  following  account  of  ruins  recently  discovered 
in  the  territory  of  Arizona : 

"  A  careful  examination  of  some  extensive  ruins, 
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found  some  miles  east  of  Florence,  on  the  Gila 
river,  has  been  made.  Lieutenant  Ward  was  the 
first  explorer  who  came  upon  the  desolate  remains 
of  a  once  imposing  architectural  pile.  It  has  been 
deserted  perhaps  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
and  has  been  crumbling  away  in  the  wilderne  s. 
The  Apache  even  never  pitched  his  tent  upon  the 
spot  so  thickly  strewn  with  fragments  of  the  work 
of  a  perished  race.  The  principal  ruin  is  a  paral- 
lelogram fortification,  600  feet  in  width  by  1600 
feet  in  length.  The  walls,  which  were  built  of 
stone,  have  long  been  overthrown  and  are  over- 
grown by  trees  and  vines.  In  many  places  a  mere 
ridge  indicates  the  line  of  the  wall,  the  stones  hav- 
ing disappeared  beneath  the  surface.  Within  the 
enclosed  area  are  the  remains  of  a  greater  structure, 
200  by  200  feet,  constructed  of  roughly  hewn 
stones.  In  some  places  the  walls  remain  almost 
perfect  to  a  height  of  some  twelve  feet  above  the 
surface.  On  the  east  side  of  the  grande  casa  there 
are  two  openings  of  an  oval  shape,  which  doubtless 
served  the  purpose  of  windows.  On  the  inner  sides 
of  the  walls  of  the  palace,  for  such  it  doubtless  was, 
there  are  yet  perfectly  distinct  tracings  of  the 
image  of  the  sun.  There  are  two  towers,  at  the 
south-east  and  south-west  corners  of  the  great  en- 
closures, still  standing,  one  of  which  is  twenty-six 
and  the  other  thirty-one  feet  high.  These  have 
evidently  been  much  higher,  as  the  broken  tops  and 
the  amount  of  debris  near  their  base  indicate.  A  few 
copper  implements,  some  small  golden  ornaments — 
one  being  an  image  of  the  sun  with  a  perforation 
in  the  middle — and  some  stone  utensils,  and  two 
rudely  carved  stone  vases,  much  like  those  found 
at  Zupetaro  and  Copan,  in  Central  America,  are  all 
the  works  of  art  yet  discovered.  No  excavations 
have  been  made  as  yet  to  determine  the  extent  and 
character  of  these  ruins. 

"  The  ruins  are  situated  in  a  small  plain,  elevated 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Gila. 
Just  west  of  the  walls  of  the  fortification  there  is  a 
beautiful  stream  of  water,  having  its  source  in  the 
mountains,  which  crosses  the  plain,  and  by  a  series 
of  cataracts  falls  into  the  Gila  about  two  miles  be- 
low. The  fragments  of  pottery  and  polished  stone 
reveal  a  condition  of  civilization  among  the  builders 
of  those  ruins  analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Peruvian,  Central  American  and  Mexican  nations. 
The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  this  buried  palace  is 
particularly  wild,  and  unusually  desolate.  No  clue 
to  the  builders  of  this  great  fortified  palace,  with  its 
towers  and  moat,  has  been,  or  is  likely  ever  to  be 
discovered.  One  thing,  however,  is  apparent,  that 
this  whole  country  was  once  peopled  by  a  race 
having  a  higher  grade  of  civilization  than  is 
found  among  any  of  the  native  tribes  of  the  later 
ages.  But  whether  this  race  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  Pimos,  or  some  extinct  people,  is  not  and 
cannot  certainly  be  known.  The  ruins  on  the 
Gila  are  another  uncovered  Palenque,  another 
Copan,  an  Atlan  exposed  at  last  to  bewilder  and 
confound.  It  is  understood  that  these  extensive 


ruins  will  be  thoroughly  explored  within  the  present 
year." 

THE  FRIGATE  CONSTITUTION. — This  old  sea- 
warrior  was  noticed  on  page  365  of  the  current 
volume  of  the  RECORD.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry 
concerning  her  present  place  and  condition,  Com- 
modore GEORGE  H.  PREBLE  writes,  under  date  of 
Philadelphia,  August  3d  1874: 

"  The  Constitution  was  taken  on  the  sectional 
dock,  and  hauled  thence  on  the  ways  at  this  yard, 
several  months  since,  where  she  now  is,  stripped  of 
her  upper  planking  and  exposing  her  scarred  ribs. 
It  is  intended  to  repair  her  for  the  flag-ship  of  the 
commandant  at  the  Centennial  time,  after  which 
she  will  probably  be  sent  to  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis." 

A  COMET. — During  the  month  of  July  1874,  a 
comet,  discovered  by  Professor  Coggia,  was  visible 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  north-west.  At  one 
time  its  "head"  was  very  bright,  and  its  "tail," 
which  grew  larger  and  larger  in  appearance  to  the 
eye,  as  the  visitor  approached  the  earth  and  the 
horizon  in  the  evening,  at  the  same  time,  was  very 
conspicuous.  That  month  was  marked  by  violent 
thunder-gusts  and  floods  in  various  parts  of  the 
more  northerly  regions  of  our  Republic. 

POINT  JUDITH. — Many  a  voyager  on  a  steamboat 
from  New  York  to  Rhode  Island^  has  a  vivid  re- 
collection of  sea-sickness  off  Point  Judith,  a  cape 
projecting  from  the  southern  coast  of  Rhode  Island; 
but  few,  probably,  know  the  origin  of  the  name. 
It  is  given  in  the  "Life  of  JOSIAH  QUINCY,"  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago.  In  the  first  chapter  it  is 
stated  that  Edmund  Quincy,  who  landed  at  Boston 
in  1633,  left  a  daughter  Judith,  who  married  John 
Hull,  a  large  land-holder  in  the  Narraganset 
country.  This  cape  was  his,  and  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  Point  Judith,  in  compliment  to  his  wife. 

THE  JAPANESE  AND  THE  CENTENNIAL. — The 
Japanese  Government,  by  a  communication,  dated 
the  25th  of  May,  has  signified  its  intention  to  send 
Commissioners  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

NEW  DISCOVERY  IN  TELEGRAPHY. — Mr.  Elisha 
Gray,  of  Chicago,  well  known  as  the  maker  and 
inventor  of  telegraphic  instruments,  has  succeeded,  it 
is  said,  in  perfecting  an  instrument  which  will  con- 
vey sound  by  electricity,  over  an  unbroken  current 
of  extraordinary  length,  without  the  aid  of  auto- 
matic repeaters.  So  early  as  July  1874,  Mr.  Gray 
had  transmitted  sounds,  which  were  distinctly  au- 
dible at  the  receiving  point  over  an  unbroken 
circuit  of  2400  miles.  A  writer  on  the  subject,  in 
the  "New  York  Daily  Times,"  says  that  he  heard 
music  played  on  a  small  melodeon  or  piano  key- 
board transmitted  through  an  unbroken  circuit  of 
2400  miles,  and  reproduced  on  a  violin  attached  to 
the  receiving  end  of  the  wire.  Mr,  Gray  played 
"  Hail  Columbia,"  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
"God  Save  the  Queen,"  "Yankee  Doodle,"  and 
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other  well  known  airs,  and  they  were  unmistakably 
repeated,  note  for  note,  on  the  violin  which  lay  on 
a  table  near  at  hand.  Even  an  accidental  false 
note  was  immediately  detected  on  the  violin.  Mr. 
Gray  has  named  his  apparatus  by  which  sounds  are 
transmitted,  the  Telephone.  It  seems  that  we  yet 
know  very  little  of  the  possibilities  of  the  electro- 
magnetic telegraph. 

SAMUEL  WILLISTON. — On  page  41,  vol.  I.,  of 
he  RECORD,  Samuel  Williston  is  mentioned  as  the 
first  covered-button  maker,  as  then  living,  and  that 
his  factories  were  then  running  at  East  Hampton, 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Williston  died  on  the  i8th  of 
July  1874,  at  East  Hampton.  He  was  a  very  be- 
nevolent man,  and  died  worth  several  millions.  He 
founded  the  Williston  Seminary  for  the  Education 
of  Young  Women,  for  which  purpose  he  gave 
$275,000.  It  is  believed  that  he  has  left  by  his 
will  $1225,000  more  to  that  institution. 

JEFFERSON  AND  THE  RECTOR.  —  Uninformed 
zealots,  whose  own  theological  views  are  for  them- 
selves the  standard  of  orthodoxy,  have  denounced 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Dr.  Franklin  and  others,  not  only  as 
"  infidels,"  but  as  contemners  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. There  are  no  proofs  in  the  writings  of 
either  one  of  these  contemporaries  of  the  justice  of 
such  denunciation  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  abun- 
dant proofs  that  both  had  profound  reverence  for 
t eal  Christianity.  The  following  letter,  which  has 
lately  been  published  for  the  first  time,  may  be 
cited  in  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
held  worthy  clergymen.  The  recipient  of  the  letter 
was  an  Episcopal  minister,  who  was  settled  in 
Charlottsville,  Virginia,  two  miles  from  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  rector  of  the  parish : — 
"Monficello,  December  8,  '21. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  In  the  ancient  feudal  times  of  our 
good  old  forefathers,  when  the  Seigneur  married 
his  daughter  or  knighted  his  son,  it  was  the  usage 
for  his  vassals  to  give  him  a  year's  rent  extra,  in  the 
name  of  an  aid.  I  think  it  as  reasonable,  when 
our  Pastor  builds  a  house,  that  each  of  his  flock 
should  give  him  an  aid  of  a  year's  contribution.  I 
enclose  mine,  as  a  tribute  of  justice,  which  of  itself, 
indeed,  is  nothing,  but  as  an  example,  if  followed, 
may  become  something.  In  any  event,  be  pleased 
to  accept  it  as  an  offering  of  duty  and  a  testimony 
of  my  friendly  attachment  and  high  respect. 

T'H.  JEFFERSON. 

"  Rev.  Mr.  HATCH." 

A  CENTENNIAL  IN  CHEMISTRY. — The  year  1774 
was  marked  by  the  discovery  of  chlorine  by 
SCHEELE,  and  of  oxygen  gas  by  Dr.  PRIESTLEY. 
Professor  H.  C.  Bolton,  of  New  York,  called  the 
attention  of  the  scientific  world  to  the  fact,  and  that 
the  1st  of  .\ugust  was  the  anniversary  of  Priestley's 
discovery. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  February,  1804,  Dr. 
Priestley  was  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  he  had  fled  from  persecution  in 
England,  in  1794.  He  went  to  Northumberland, 


Pennsylvania,  where  his  son  nad  a  farm,  in  which 
secluded  spot  Dr.  Priestley  passed  the  remaindei 
of  his  days, 

At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Bolton,  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial  of  the  discoveiy  of  oxygen 
gas  by  Priestley  was  held  by  American  chemists  at 
Northumberland  (where  Priestley  has  lineal  de- 
scendants), on  the  3 1st  of  July.  A  brilliant  gath- 
ering of  the  chemists  of  the  land  were  there.  They 
came  from  colleges  and  other  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, and  from  the  private  walks  of  life.  Among 
them  the  venerable  Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  expected  to  be,  but  the  state  of 
his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  go  there. 

The  convention  was  organized  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  Charles  F.  Chandler,  of  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York,  as  chairman,  and  Professor 
Albert  R.  Leeds,  of  the  Stevens  Institute,  Hobo- 
ken,  secretary.  Then  a  greeting  was  sent  by  the 
Atlantic  cable  to  a  similar  gathering  at  the  same 
time  at  Birmingham,  in  England,  in  the  following 
words  : 

"  Northumberland,  Pa.,  July  31,  1874. 

"  The  brother  chemists  at  the  grave,  to  their  bro- 
thers at  the  home  of  Priestley,  send  greeting  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  chemistry." 

Two  hours  afterwards  a  reply  was  received,  re- 
ciprocating the  greeting,  and  informing  the  con- 
vention that  on  the  following  day  a  marble  statue  of 
"Priestley  Discovering  Oxygen"  would  be  unveiled 
at  Birmingham,  and  be  presented  to  the  town  by 
Professor  Huxley. 

This  incident  marks  a  wonderful  change  in 
society  within  less  than  a  century.  Dr.  Priestley 
lived  near  Birmingham.  He  boldly  taught  from 
the  pulpit  the  doctrines  of  Unitarianism,  and  pub- 
lished his  sentiments,  political  and  religious,  broad- 
cast though  the  aid  of  the  press.  He  was  a 
thorough  republican,  and  profound  free-thinker  on 
religious  topics,  as  well  as  an  able  scientist.  Re- 
garded as  an  enemy  to  all  establishments  in  church 
and  state,  violent  prejudices  against  him  arose. 
These  were  fostered  by  the  Tories  and  the  Clergy, 
and  in  1791,  a  fanatical  mob,  moved  by  a  combined 
political  and  religious  frenzy,  broke  into  his  house, 
destroyed  his  library  of  books  and  manuscripts  and 
his  philosophical  apparatus,  and  set  fire  to  the 
building.  The  doctor  and  his  family  fled  for  their 
lives,  and  came  to  America,  when  he  was  sixty-one 
years  of  age,  and  feeble. 

The  convention  listened  in  the  morning  to  the 
reading  of  an  essay  on  the  "  Life  and  Labors  of 
Dr.  Priestley,"  by  Professor  H.  H.  Crofts;  and  in 
the  afternoon  to  one  on  the  "  Century's  Progress  in 
Theoretical  Chemistry,"  by  Professor  T.  Sterry 
Hunt,  of  Boston.  A  resolution  was  adopted  to 
take  measures  for  a  large  gathering  of  the  chem- 
ists of  the  world  at  the  celebration  of  the  Centen- 
nial of  the  Republic,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1776. 

WANTED,  A  NATIONAL  SONG. — We  need  a  na- 
tional song.  We  have  none.  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  and  "  Hail  Columbia"  are  called  national 
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songs.  They  do  not  deserve  the  exalted  title.  They 
are  too  local  in  their  inspiration  and  materials  of 
construction  to  be  dignified  with  the  broad  insignia 
of  national.  One  was  "  inspired"  by  anxiety  about 
the  result  of  the  bombardment  of  a  fort  at  Balti- 
more, and  its  whole  burden  is  the  course  of  that 
fight,  each  stanza  ending  with  the  natural  wish  that 
the  star-spangled  baner  might  long 

"  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of   the 
brave." 

The  other  was  "inspired"  by  the  desire  of  an 
actor  and  singer  in  Philadelphia  to  have  something 
to  make  his  "benefit"  at  the  theatre  popular;  and 
the  burden  of  it  was  suggested  by  the  public  ex- 
citement at  that  time  (1798)  caused  by  a  prospect 
of  war  with  France.  "  Hail  Columbia  "  is  more  of 
a  Federal  political  song  than  a  national  one;  and 
as  a  poem  it  is  below  mediocrity.  The  airs  of  both 
are  stately  and  stirring. 

May  we  not  hope  that  some  American  poet, 
touched  with  the  true  divine  afflatus,  may  produce 
a  national  song  for  use  on  the  morning  of  the  Cen- 
tennial, worthy  of  the  career  and  destiny  of  our 
Republic  ?  There  is  no  use  in  offering  a  reward 
"for  the  best  national  song,"  the  merits  of  which 
are  to  be  decided  by  a  "  committee."  Pegasus  is 
not  mercenary.  Gold  is  too  heavy  for  his  wings. 
The  song  must  be  the  free,  spontaneous  production 
of  true  genius,  divinely  inspired. 

JOHN  CARTER  BROWN'S  LIBRARY. —  In  the 
"Providence  Journal"  for  July  23d,  1874,  lion. 
John  Russell  Bartlett  gave  an  interesting  history  of 
the  remarkable  library  of  the  late  JOHN  CARTER 
BROWN,  of  Rhode  Island.  In  early  life  Mr. 
Brown  became  acquainted  with  the  public  libraries 
of  Europe,  and  acquired  a  desire  for  making  a  col- 
lection of  rare  books.  He  purchased  some  then — 
nearly  fifty  years  ago — and  so  laid  the  foundations 


for  his  magnificent  library.  He  afterwards  pur- 
chased many  books  from  the  collections  of  Mr. 
Rich,  of  London,  and  M.  Ternaux,  of  Paris,  when 
these  rich  treasures  were  sold.  By  the  aid  of  intel- 
ligent correspondents  abroad,  and  being  ever  alert 
at  home,  Mr.  Brown  gathered  and  left  a  collection 
of  books  on  America,  printed  before  the  year  1800, 
which  is  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  other 
collection  in. the  world. 

In  1871,  Mr.  Brown  completed  a  printed  cata- 
logue of  his  library,  the  titles  ranged  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  and  classified  as  follows  : 

From  1493  to  1600  .      302  separate  titles. 
From  1600  to  1700  .1,160         "          " 
From  1700  to  1800  .  4,173         "          " 
Additions  since  the 

catalogue      was 

printed,  about  .      600         "          " 

Making  altogether    .  6,235  separate  works  or  titles. 

Books  relating  to  the  Indians  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  their  languages,  are  abundant  in  Mr. 
Brown's  collection,  embracing  dictionaries,  gram- 
mars, &c.  Among  them  are  Eliot's  translations 
into  the  Indian  language.  In  the  space  of  a  brief 
note  like  this,  not  even  an  intelligent  hint  may  be 
given  of  the  particular  riches  of  this  library,  abound- 
ing in  the  rarest  books  outside  of  the  subject  of  Ame- 
rica. The  literary  world  must  receive  with  satis- 
faction the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  that  the 
library  will  be  held  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Brown, 
and  that  his  great  work  of  collecting  will  go  on  as 
hitherto,  adding  treasure  after  treasure  to  the  hoard; 
and  that  the  same  liberal  use  may  hereafter  be 
made  of  the  collection  by  scholars  as  hitherto.  And 
the  RECORD  learns,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  that 
the  growth  and  care  of  the  library  will  be  confided 
henceforth,  as  it  has  been  a  in  great  degree  in  the 
past,  to  the  rare  judgment  and  intelligent  industry 
of  Mr.  Bartlett. 
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BISHOP  WHELAN. 

Early  in  July  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  WHELAN,  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  died  in  the  St.  Agnes 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty-seven 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Baltimore,  where  he 
was  born  in  1807.  After  completing  a  common 
school  education,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Mary's  Semi- 
nary at  Emmettsburg.  Maryland.  From  that  school 
he  was  sent  to  the  College  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris, 
from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  with  great 
honor.  He  was  ordained  a  minister  in  Paris,  and 
might  have  become  the  pastor  of  a  church  there,  but 
he  preferred  to  return  to  America  and  labor  harder 
as  a  missionary.  In  that  field  of  service  in  the 


South  and  West  Mr.  Whelan  was  very  successful. 
His  services  were  mentioned  to  the  Pope,  who 
created  him  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Virginia  in 
1841.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Eccleston,  in 
the  cathedral  at  Baltimore,  and  was  finally  trans- 
ferred to  West  Virginia,  where  a  fine  cathedral  was 
built  in  the  city  of  Wheeling,  under  his  superin- 
tendence. He  also  established  a  college  and  con- 
vent there.  He  was  a  very  energetic  man  until  a 
chronic  disease  undermined  his  constitution,  not 
long  after  his  return  from  the  General  Council  at 
Rome,  in  which  he  warmly  supported  the  claims 
of  the  Pope  to  infallibility.  Bishop  Whelan,  in 
accordance  with  his  desire,  was  taken  to  Baltimore 
to  die  among  the  scenes  of  his  youth. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 


The  Siege  of  Savannah  in  1779,  as  described  in 
two  Contemporaneous  Journals  of  French  Officers 
in  the  Fleet  of  Count  D'  Estaing.  Albany,  N.  Y. : 
Joel  Munsell.  410,  pp.  70. 

These  are  translations  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Jones, 
Jr.,  of  New  York — one  from  the  original  French 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  Carson  Bre- 
voort,  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  other  from  a  copy 
printed  in  Paris  in  1782.  The  Journals  are  accom- 
panied by  a  copy,  by  the  photo -lithographic  process, 
of  a  manuscript  map,  also  the  property  of  Mr. 
Brevoort. 

These  Journals,  kept  by  actors  in  the  scenes  de- 
scribed, are  specially  valuable  as  elucidating  points 
concerning  the  intentions  and  operations  of  D'Es- 
taing  in  aiding  the  Americans  in  their  efforts  to 
capture  or  disperse  the  British  troops  holding  Sa- 
vannah in  1779.  The  minute  details  contained  in 
the  complete  Journal  give  some  vivid  pictures  of 
the  progress  of  the  siege  and  of  the  preliminary 
movements,  not  to  be  found  in  the  English  and 
American  histories. 

The  extracts  from  the  printed  Journal  give  an 
interior  view  of  the  expedition,  and  the  opinions 
of  one  of  D'Estaing's  naval  officers  of  the  expe- 
diency and  conduct  of  the  operations  against  Sa- 
vannah, freely  expressed.  We  may  find  in  it  facts 
not  generally  known  to  American  readers ;  yet  we 
may  not  discover  anything  that  affords  an  excuse 
for'D'Estaing's  sudden  desertion  of  the  Americans 
at  the  moment  when  victory  was  within  the  grasp 
of  the  allies,  excepting  the  destitute  condition  of 
the  French  fleet  in  supplies  of  food  and  water. 

Mr.  Jones  has  enriched  his  work  with  very  valu- 
able explanatory  foot-notes.  In  putting  this  trans- 
lation before  the  public  he  has  made  a  very  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  treasury  of  American  his- 
tory, and  merited  the  gratitude  of  the  students  of 
that  history. 

The  Chronotype ;  An  American  Memorial  of 
Persons  and  Events.  This  is  the  title  of  a  very 
neatly-printed  monthly  magazine,  of  thirty  pages, 
published  by  the  "  American  College  of  Heraldry 
and  Genealogical  Registry,"  of  New  York  city,  at 
$3  a  year.  A  number  at  hand,  contains  a  His- 
tory of  the  Washington  Family,  by  H.  H.  Clem- 
ents. Also  by  the  same  author:  The  Families  of  the 
Regicides;  The  Patroons  of  New  York;  and  a 
Monody  on  the  Death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Spring.  There 
is  a  sketch  of  the  Family  of  Field,  with  a  biogra- 
phy and  well-engraved  portrait  of  Benjamin  H. 
Field,  Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety; and  an  account  of  Dr.  Spring  and  the  Brick 
Church,  with  a  portrait  of  its  venerable  pastor,  and 
a  paper  on  the  Old  Streets  of  New  York,  by  H.  C. 
Westervelt. 


Collections  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society. 
Vol.  III.,  Part  2.  Printed  by  the  St.  Paul  Press 
Company.  8vo,  pp.  282. 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  tLe 
great  northwestern  region  of  our  Republic.  The 
contributions  to  it  by  General  H.  H.  Sibley  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  especially  his  Reminiscences 
of  the  Pioneers  and  Early  History  of  the  Territory 
and  State  of  Minnesota.  The  volume  contains  the 
following  papers  :  Fort  Snelling,  Colonel  Leaven- 
worth's  Expedition  to  establish  it  in  1819,  by  Major 
Thomas  Forsyth,  Indian  Agent ;  Memoir  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Faribault,  by  General  Sibley  ;  Memoir  of 
Captain  Martin  Scott;  Memoir  of  Napehshnee- 
doota,  first  male  Dakotah  convert  to  Christianity, 
by  Rev.  T.  S.  Williamson;  Memoir  of  H.  L. 
Dousman,  by  General  Sibley;  Memoir  of  Joseph 
R.  Brown ;  Memoir  of  Hon.  Cyrus  Aldrich;  Me- 
moir of  Rev.  Lucien  Galtier,  the  first  Catholic 
Priest  of  St.  Paul,  by  Rev.  John  Ireland;  Memoir 
of  Hon.  D.  Olmsted ;  Reminiscences  of  the  Early 
Days  of  Minnesota,  by  General  Sibley,  with  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  Author  by  the  Committee 
on  Publication. 

Colonel  Timothy  Greene,  of  the  Army  of  the  Re- 
volution. By  WILLIAM  H.  EGLE,  M.  D.  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.  :  George  Bergner.  4to,  pp.  24. 

This  is  a  carefully-prepared  memoir  of  a  staunch 
patriot  and  meritorious  officer  of  Pennsylvania,  be- 
fore and  during  the  old  war  for  independence.  It 
is  enriched  by  many  valuable  foot-notes  explana- 
tory of  the  text  and  illustrative  of  contemporary 
men  and  events.  Colonel  Greene  was  active  in 
ante-revolutionary  movements.  He  organized  a 
rifle  battalion,  the  names  of  the  members  of  which 
are  given  in  Dr.  Egle's  Memoir.  He  entered  the 
military  service  with  alacrity,  and  remained  in  it 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent,  and  was  a  native  of  Hanover  township, 
Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania.  Appended  to  the 
Memoir  are  copies  of  papers  connected  with  the 
career  of  the  Barnetts  and  Aliens  of  Hanover. 

Letters  of  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  Governor  of 
Virginia.  Printed  by  Clemmitt  &  Jones,  for  the 
Virginia  Historical  Society:  4to,  pp.  71. 

This  is  No.  I  of  a  new  series  of  the  "  Publica- 
tions of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,"  elegantly 
printed  on  large  fine  tinted  paper,  in  an  edition  of 
500  copies.  Governor  Nelson  stands  out  in  the 
annals  of  our  country  as  one  of  the  grandest  figures 
of  the  period  of  our  struggle  for  independence. 
Patriotic,  self-sacrificing  and  energetic,  he  did  much 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  close,  and  gave  to 
his  country  in  that  struggle  his  whole  fortune.  It 
has  been  said  that  William  Wirt's  first  choice  of  a 
subject  among  the  worthies  of  the  Revolution,  on 
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which  to  employ  his  pen  in  biographical  composi- 
tion, was  Governor  Nelson,  but  he  was  persuaded 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  make  Patrick  Henry  that  subject. 
The  "  Letters "  contained  in  the  volume  here 
noticed  were  written  by  Governor  Nelson  at  the 
period  of  the  campaign  in  Virginia  in  1781,  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his 
army  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  They  relate 
chiefly  to  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  surrender  of 
Cornwallis,  and  the  military  and  naval  movements 
which  resulted  in  that  event.  These  letters  are 
now  published  for  the  first  time,  and  add  riches 
to  the  historical  literature  of  our  country. 

The  Vestry  Book  of  Henrico  Parish,  Virginia, 
1730—83,  comprising  a  history  of  the  erection  of, 
and  other  interesting  fads  connected  with  the  vene- 
rable St.  John's  Church,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
From  the  Original  Manuscripts,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction by  R.  A.  Brock,  Member  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Virginia,  &c.,  &c. 

This  work  is  No.  V.  of  "  Wynne's  Historical 
Documents  from  the  Old  Dominion,"  which  the 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Wynne  has,  from  time  to  time, 
printed  at  his  own  expense, — a  patriotic  service 
for  the  preservation  of  copies  of  rare  documents, 
which  all  students  of  American  history,  familiar 
with  the  series,  highly  appreciate.  Only  one  hun- 
dred copies  have  been  elegantly  printed  on  deli- 
cately-tinted fine  large  paper,  for  private  circulation. 

The  historic  value  of  this  Vestry  Book  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  interesting  historical  essays  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Brock's  introduction  and  in  his 
copious  notes  in  the  appendix.  These  throw  light 
upon  every  part  of  the  record,  and  make  the  publi- 
cation a  very  important  contribution  to  the  treasures 
of  American  history.  The  parish  was  one  of  the 
earliest  that  was  organized  in  Virginia;  and  St. 
John's  Church,  which  stands  on  Church  Hill,  in 
Richmond,  is  clustered  with  associations  of  our 
revolutionary  history. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveld,  Ad- 
vocate of  Holland  ;  with  a  Vieiu  of  the  Primary 
Causes  and  Movements  of  the  Thifty  Years'  War. 
By  JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Cor- 
responding member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp. 

389,  475- 

The  author  of  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public" and  "The  History  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands," has  given  us  two  more  charming  volumes 
on  Dutch  History.  They  are  marked  by  all  the 
broad  scope  of  incidents,  fascinating  details  and 
picturesque  style  which  made  his  former  works  so 
popular.  They  tell  us  of  the  career  of  one  of  the 
really  great  men  of  the  earth,  of  whom  scarcely 
two  appear  in  a  century;  and  in  so  doing  they 
present  an  admirable  introduction  to  his  work,  in 
preparation,  on  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War  "  between 
the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  Germany, 
which  began  in  Bohemia  in  1618  and  ended  in 
1648.  Barneveld  was  a  native  of  the  province  of 


Utrecht,  where  he  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Netherlands  having  re- 
volted against  Spain,  Barneveld  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  revolutionists,  and  from  that  time  he  was  a 
conspicuous  advocate  of  liberty.  He  was  always 
prominent  in  public  life,  as  ambassador  to  England, 
as  a  diplomatist  and  as  a  firm  supporter  of  Prince 
Maurice,  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  son  of  the 
murdered  William  of  Orange.  He  was  bold  in  op- 
position to  everything,  whether  proposed  by  the 
Prince  or  the  States-General,  which  was  likely  to 
abridge  the  liberties  of  his  people.  He  was  their 
idol,  and  finally  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
ungrateful  Prince.  He  was  beheaded  at  the 
Hague  in  May,  1619,  because  he  stood  in  the  way 
of  Prince  Maurice's  schemes  for  making  himself 
king.  This  history  gives  a  gloomy  picture  of  the 
animosities  o'f  the  politicians  and  theologians  of 
that  day,  and  the  results  of  those  animosities. 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism  had  much  to  do  in 
shaping  the  politics  of  Holland  at  that  time. 

The  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
Record,  July,  1874.  Published  by  the  New  York 
Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society.  This  pub- 
lication has  now  reached  the  third  number  of  its 
fifth  volume.  The  issue  here  noticed  contains  a 
portrait  of  the  late  James  W.  Gerard,  and  a  sketch 
of  his  family  and  his  career,  by  James  W.  Gerard, 
Jr.  This  is  followed  by  an  account  of  Colonel 
Philip  Van  Cortlandt  and  the  New  York  Conti- 
nentals, by  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Beck  Parmelee,  and 
other  interesting  matter. 

History,  Essays,  Orations  and  other  Documents 
of  the  Sixth  General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  held  in  New  York,  October  zd-izth  1873. 
Edited  by  Rev.  PHILIP  SCHARF,  D.D.,  and  Rev/S. 
IREN/EUS  PRIME,  D.D.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  8vo.  pp.  773.  This  fall  title  gives  a 
general  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  important 
volume.  In  double  columns  and  comparatively  small 
type,  it  gives  essentially  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  body  of  one  hundred  men  from  various 
parts  of  Christendom,  who  participated  in  that  con- 
ference of  leading  Protestants.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  work  for  the  press,  the  labor  was  immense, 
for  there  was  much  matter  to  be  judiciously  elimi- 
nated from  the  general  mass  of  materials.  The 
charge  of  the  general  arrangement  and  typographi- 
cal character  of  the  volume,  the  preface,  the  his 
torical  sketch  and  general  index,  was  given  to  Dr. 
Prime.  The  charge  of  the  papers  delivered  before 
the  Conference,  their  classification,  and  all  the  de- 
tails pertaining  to  their  introduction  into  the  volume, 
devolved  on  Dr.  Schaff,  which  included  the  task  of 
translating  papers  from  foreign  languages. 

In  this  volume  may  be  found  a  complete  report 
of  the  Conference — one  of  the  most  important  of 
religious  councils  ever  held.  The  information 
conveyed  in  the  various  papers  are  of  immense 
value  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church. 
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AMONG  the  field  officers  of  the  British 
army  in  America  during  our  old  war  for 
independence,  BARRY  ST.  LEGER  appeared 
conspicuous  on  one  or  two  occasions.  He 
was  small  in  stature,  active,  ambitious,  con- 
ceited, brave,  mild-mannered  and  humane. 


St.  Leger  was  descended  from  one  of 
those  Huguenots  of  France  who  swarmed 
over  to  England  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  toward  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  born 
about  the  year  1737,  and  entered  the 
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British  army  as  an  Ensign  in  the  28th 
Regiment  of  Foot  in  1756.  The  follow- 
ing- year  he  accompanied  his  regiment  to 
America  and  served  under  the  chief  com- 
mand of  General  Abercrombie.  He  was 
ambitious,  and  by  good  conduct  soon  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Captain,  in  which  position 
he  served  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Louis- 
bourg,  in  1758,  in  the  48th  regiment,  Col. 
Webb,  which  was  composed  of  932  men. 
That  regiment  accompanied  Wolfe  in  his 
expedition  against  Quebec  in  the  summer 
of  1759,  and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  battle  there  in  September.  The  last 
order  given  by  the  dying  Wolfe  who  was 
mortally  wounded  in  that  fight,  was :  "  Go, 
one  of  you,  my  lads,  to  Colonel  Burton  ; 
tell  him  to  march  Webb's  regiment  with 
all  speed  down  to  Charles's  river,  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
bridge."  Then  turning  on  his  side,  he 
added  :  "  Now,  God  be  praised,  I  will  die 
in  peace,"  and  expired.  St.  Leger,  who 
was  in  Webb's  regiment,  behaved  gallantly 
near  the  bridge  in  checking  the  flight  of 
the  French,  and  was  slightly  wounded. 

St.  Leger  was  commissioned  Major  of 
the  95th  Regiment  of  Foot  in  1762.  Ten 
years  later  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel ;  and  in  1775  he  was  sent  to 
Canada  with  the  34th  Regiment  of  Foot. 
He  first  appeared  conspicuous  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1777,  when  he  commanded  a  motley 
force  of  Regulars,  Tories  and  Indians  to 
co-operate  with  General  Burgoyne  by  in- 
vading the  Mohawk  Valley  by  way  of 
Oswego.  The  details  of  that  invasion,  in 
which  he  was  accompanied  by  Sir  John 
Johnson  in  command  of  Tories,  and 
Brant  as  leader  of  the  Indians,  is  familiar 
to  every  student  of  American  history. 
The  expedition  ended  in  his  abandonment 
of  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the  site  of 
Rome,  and  flight  back  to  Lake  Ontario. 

After  that  expedition,  St.  Leger  was 
promoted  to  Colonel,  and  commanded 
scouts  and  rangers  on  our  northern  frontier 
under  the  chief  command  of  General 
Haldimand,  lieutenant-governor  of  Can- 
ada, and  carried  on  a  sort  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare at  times.  His  headquarters  were  at 
Montreal.  In  the  summer  of  1781,  it 


seemed  desirable  to  Haldimand  that  some 
conspicuous  officers,  soldiers  or  civilians, 
should  be  made  prisoners,  for  exchange. 
So  thought  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New 
York,  and  he  tried  to  capture  Governor 
George  Clinton.  General  Schuyler,  then 
out  of  the  military  service,  but  one  of  the 
most  efficient  opposers  of  the  British  in 
the  Northern  Department,  appeared,  in  the 
eyes  of  Governor  Haldimand,  a  peculiarly 
rich  prize  to  be  seized,  and  he  sanctioned 
a  plan  proposed  by  St.  Leger  for  his  cap- 
ture. That  officer  sent  a  scout  on  pretence 
of  observation,  but  with  secret  instructions 
to  penetrate  to  Albany  and  carry  off  Gen- 
eral Schuyler.  In  August,  1781,  the  scout 
hovered  in  the  pine  forests  between  Albany 
and  Schenectady,  and  a  portion  of  them, 
led  by  a  bold  Tory  named  Walter  Meyer, 
made  their  way  cautiously  to  the  grounds 
of  General  Schuyler  (now  at  the  head  of 
Schuyler  street),  then  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  city  of  Albany.  At  that  time, 
the  General  had  a  guard  of  six  men,  half 
of  whom  were  on  duty  at  a  time.  On  a 
very  hot  evening,  the  three  guards  were 
lying  upon  the  grass  in  front  of  Schuyler's 
mansion,  and  the  General's  family  and 
himself  were  sitting  in  the  front  hall,  when 
a  servant  announced  that  a  stranger  at  the 
back  gate  desired  to  speak  to  him.  The 
stranger's  errand  was  correctly  guessed. 
The  guards  were  aroused  ;  the  doors  were 
closed,  and  these  and  the  windows  were 
barred.  A  band  of  Indians  and  Tories 
rushed  in  through  the  gate,  overpowered 
the  guard,  and  broke  into  the  basement  of 
the  house.  The  family  had  fled  to  an 
upper  room,  when  Mrs.  Schuyler  observed 
that,  in  her  haste,  she  had  left  her  infant 
in  the  cradle  in  the  hall  below.  She  was 
about  to  descend  to  get  her  babe,  when  the 
General  interposed  and  prevented  her. 
Her  third  daughter  (afterward  the  wife  of 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.  the  last  of  the 
"Patroons  ")  rushed  down  the  stairs  and 
snatched  the  babe  from  the  cradle  just  as 
some  of  the  intruders  came  into  the  hall. 
One  of  them  hurled  a  sharp  tomahawk  at 
her  as  she  flew  up  the  stairs.  It  just 
missed  the  infant's  head,  and  it  cut  the 
dress  of  the  young  girl.  Meyer  saw  her, 
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and  called  out  (thinking  she  was  a  servant): 
"Wench  !  wench  !  where  is  your  master?" 
With  great  presence  of  mind,  she  said  : 
"  Gone  to  alarm  the  town." 

Meyer's  followers  were  then  in  the  dining- 
room  plundering  it  of  silver  plate  and 
other  valuable  articles.  He  called  them 
together  for  consultation.  At  that  moment 
General  Schuyler  threw  up  a  window,  and 
called  loudly  as  if  speaking  to  a  multitude  : 
"Come  on,  my  brave  fellows!  surround 
the  house  and  secure  the  villains."  The 
marauders  instantly  fled,  carrying  with 
them  considerable  booty. 

Several  weeks  afterward  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  plunderers  were  a  part  of 
a  scout  sent  out  by  St.  Leger,  in  charge  of  an 
officer.  General  Lord  Stirling  was  then 
in  command  at  Albany,  and  he  wrote  a 
sharp  letter  of  reproof  to  St.  Leger,  then 
at  Montreal,  which  seems  to  have  excited 
that  officer's  ire,  and  drew  from  him  a  re- 
ply addressed  to  "  General  William  Alex- 
ander," (the  family  name  of  Lord  Stirling), 
refusing  to  recognise  his  earldom.  At  the 
same  time  General  Schuyler  wrote  a  cour- 
teous letter  to  St.  Leger,  complaining  of 
the  plunder  of  his  house  by  troops  under 
the  colonel's  command,  and  asking  for  a 
return  of  his  plate.  To  this  letter  St. 
Leger  made  the  following  answer  : 

11  Nov.  ith  1781. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your 
letter  by  the  same  conveyance  that  brought 
me  General  Stirling's. 

Willing  to  construe  prejudice,  preposses- 
sion in  favor  of;  and  as  the  soldier,  that 
defends  his  officer,  or  the  servant  his  mas- 

1  Governor  Haldimand. 

2  The    plate    was    never   returned    tox  General 
Schuyler.     One  of  the    articles    rescued  from    the 
crucible,  was  a  silver  tureen.     In   1848,  the  writer 
was    standing    before    TrumbulPs   picture    of  the 
"  Surrender  of  Burgoyne,"  in    the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  in  which  General  Schuyler 
appears    conspicuous   as   the  only  one   in    citizen's 
dress.  A  stranger  standing  near  inquired  :  "  Who  is 
the  man  in  citizen's   dress?"     He  was   answered, 
"General    Schuyler."     "  Why,"  said    he,    "three 
weeks  ago  I    ate   soup   out  of  a   silver   tureen,  in 


ter,  ought  to  be  held  in  a  high  degree  of 
veneration,  I  will  mention  your  request  to 
his  Excellency,  the  commander-in-chief,1 
and  do  what  I  can  to  further  your  wishes. 
I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  the  liberties 
an  officer  and  his  party  took  with  a  small 
part  of  your  plate,  gave  me  the  greatest 
mortification ;  the  intent  of  that  scout 
being  for  very  different  purposes.  The 
moment  I  heard  it,  I  did  everything  in  my 
power  to  rescue  from  the  hands  of  a 
scoundrelly  silversmith  what  had  escaped 
the  disfigurations  of  his  crucible,  which  is 
now  in  my  possession,  and  ought  to  have 
reached  you  before  this,  but  for  the  blun- 
der of  a  flag  to  Vermont.2 

Nothing  appearing  to  me  improper  in 
your  letter  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  it  shall  be 
carefully  forwarded. 

Having  written  to  General  Stirling  and 
closed  my  letter  to  him  before  I  read 
yours,  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  mis- 
nomer, but  if  I  have,  the  High  Chamber 
of  Great  Britain  have  fallen  into  the  same 
error.3  At  any  rate  I  must  take  the  liberty 
to  say,  that  the  style  and  tenor  of  his 
letter  did  not  demand  from  me  overstrained 
acts  of  politeness,  either  to  his  person  or 
sentiments. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  Most  Obedient  and  Most  Hum  Die 
Servant,  BARRY  ST.  LEGER. 

GENERAL  SCHUYLER. 

St.  Leger  was  promoted  to  Colonel  in 
1780,  and  returned  to  England  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  where  he  died  ..in  the 
year  1789,  when  he  was  a  little  past  fifty 
years  of  age. 


Canada,  which  was  carried  off  from  General 
Schuyler's  house  during  the  Revolution."  It  was 
doubtless  a  part  of  the  plate  alluded  to  in  St. 
Leger's  letter. 

3  William  Alexander  made  an  undoubted  right- 
eous claim  to  the  title,  by  inheritance,  of  Earl  of 
Stirling.  -He  prosecuted  his  claim  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  that  body  rejected  it.  He, 
however,  assumed  the  title,  and  it  was  awarded  to 
him  in  America.  In  all  of  his  official  letters  during 
the  Revolution,  he  signed  them  '<  Stirling." 
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A? AVAL  CAMPAIGN  ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  IN  1776. 


The  RecoRU  is  indebted  to  the  Hon.  WINSLOW  C. 
WATSON,  of  Port  Kent,  N.  Y.,  for  the  following 
interesting  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  our  old  war  for  inde- 
pendence. As  a  whole,  this  paper  throws  new 
light  upon  the  subject.  In  the  next  and  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Watson  makes 
statements  and  advances  theories,  well  supported 
by  facts  and  probabilities,  which  indicate  that 
hitherto  historians  have  been  in  error  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  most  important  movements  of  the 
American  fleet,  namely  the  method  of  their 
escape  from  Valcour  Strait  unperceived  by  the 
British. 

THE  force  and  appropriateness  of  the 
aboriginal  name  of  Lake  Champlain,  "  Ca- 
niadere-guarante,"  (The  Lake  that  is  the 
gate  of  the  Country)  was  never  more  evi- 
dent, than  at  the  close  of  the  calamitous 
campaign  in  Canada  of  1775.  It  was  the 
only  avenue  accessible  to  either  party  for 
military  operations.  On  both  sides,  its 
shores  were  enveloped  by  dark  and  illimit- 
able forests,  the  mazes  of  which  were  im- 
penetrable to  the  march  of  an  army. 
Lofty  mountains  interposed  barriers,  that 
arose  like  ramparts  to  obstruct  every  pro- 
gress, while  the  entire  route  was  occupied 
and  crossed  by  streams,  sometimes  deep 
and  often  dashing  and  foaming  through 
profound  and  impassable  gorges.  The  ad- 
vance of  an  army  and  indeed  the  progress 
of  any  band  of  civilized  men  on  either 
side  of  the  lake,  was  inexorably  opposed 
by  an  imperious  nature.  The  Indians 
may  have  formed  a  devious  track  through 
a  wilderness,  pathless  to  all  others. 

The  lake  was  literally  a  broad  and  avail- 
able portal  to  the  power  that  could  main- 
tain a  naval  ascendancy  on  its  sequestered 
waters.  From  the  opening  of  the  contest, 
rt  had  been  obvious  that  the  control  of  the 
lake  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
military  operations  of  both  parties.  The 
capture  of  the  Champlain  fortresses  in 
May  '75,  and  the  energetic  action  that  ef- 
fected the  seizure  of  the  vessels  at  Skenes- 
boro'  and  St.  Johns,  secured  to  the  pa- 
triots a  temporary  ascendancy  that  imparted 


incalculable  advantages  to  their  move- 
ments. 

When  the  American  army  evacuated 
Canada,  every  material  and  craft  was  sedu- 
lously destroyed,  that  was  calculated  to  fa- 
cilitate the  designs  of  the  enemy  to  re- 
cover their  preponderance  upon  the  lake. 
A  large  number  of  batteaux  required  for 
the  transit  of  the  American  army  through 
the  lake,  with  incredible  toil  were  drawn 
up  the  rapids  at  Chambly,  but  every 
vessel  and  naval  material  which  could  not 
be  transported  was  burned  or  rendered 
unavailable.  At  St.  Johns  the  same  pur- 
pose was  executed,  and  not  a  shallop  was 
left  to  aid  the  English  in  a  pursuit.  A 
single  vessel  in  process  of  building,  was 
dismembered  under  the  supervision  of 
Arnold,  each  timber  carefully  marked  and 
afterwards  reconstructed  at  Ticonderoga. 

The  plan  was  early  adopted  by  the 
British  Ministry,  and  it  was  cherished  as 
their  favorite  policy  with  an  irrepressible 
determination  throughout  the  war,  which 
contemplated  combined  movements  of  two 
distinct  armies,  each  directed  towards  the 
same  point.  One  of  these  armies,  whose 
success  was  wholly  contingent  upon  an  as- 
cendancy on  the  lake,  it  was  designed 
should  advance  from  Canada,  seize  the 
works  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga, 
and  from  that  commanding  position  precipi- 
tate itself  upon  the  valley  of  the  Hudson, 
and,  descending  along  the  shores,  should 
occupy  Albany,  where,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  plan,  it  would  be  joined  by 
another  powerful  armament  which  was  to 
ascend  that  river  from  New  York.  A  suc- 
cessful execution  of  this  programme  must 
have  secured  the  occupation  of  the  Hudson 
and  effected  the  military  dismemberment 
of  the  Colonies.  It  would  have  produced 
an  isolation  of  New  England,  which  was 
regarded  by  the  Ministry  as  the  focus  and 
embodiment  of  the  rebellion,  and  severed 
the  intercourse  that  imparted  to  the  mea- 
sures of  Congress  so  much  of  their  vigor 
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and  efficiency.  The  policy  was  doubtless 
wise  and  sagacious,  and  its  consummation 
would  have  surrounded  the  cause  of  Inde- 
pendence with  vast  and  aggravated  em- 
barrassments and  difficulties ;  but  whether 
the  sanguine  expectation  of  England,  that 
such  a  result  would  be  decisive  of  the 
struggle,  was  well  founded,  is  another  and 
a  far  different  problem.  The  conflict 
might  have  been  protracted  and  additional 
sufferings  and  sacrifices  been  evolved  from 
the  furnace  of  accumulated  afflictions,  but 
the  cause  and  the  purposes  of  Independence 
would  never  have  been  abandoned.  The 
theatre  of  the  war  may  have  been  changed, 
and  possibly  the  determination  of  Wash- 
ington executed,  that  if  driven  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  he  would  lead  his  army 
beyond  the  mountains,  and,  protected  by 
their  inaccessible  fastnesses  would  main- 
tain a  perpetual  warfare  until  freedom 
should  be  achieved. 

When  the  army  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
which  was  intended  to  co-operate  in  these 
movements,  reached  the  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain,  its  further  progress  by  land 
was  arrested  by  the  natural  impediments  I 
have  described.  The  lake  furnished  the 
only  pathway  for  an  invasion  of  the  Colo- 
nies from  this  direction.  To  secure  a  naval 
superiority  on  these  waters  became  the 
paramount  object  of  the  British  commander, 
and  to  defeat  that  purpose  the  earnest 
policy  of  the  American  Congress.  An 
animated  struggle,  inspired  by  these  con- 
flicting views,  ensued,  but  sustained  by  an 
infinite  disparity  between  the  parties  in 
both  material  means  and  financial  resources. 
The  unbounded  capacities  of  England  in 
wealth  and  in  the  materials  for  constructing 
and  equipping  a  fleet,  could  be  combated 
only  by  a  fervor  of  patriotic  zeal  and  the 
unyielding  determination  and  stern  ener- 
gies, that  inflamed  and  nerved  the  spirit 
of  the  country. 

The  treasury  of  the  kingdom  was  open 
to  the  requisitions  of  Carleton  ;  the  arsenals 
at  Quebec  were  laden  with  every  element 
necessary  to  the  construction,  equipment 
and  arming  of  a  fleet ;  accomplished  archi- 
tects were  present,  ready  to  execute  the 
ardent  designs  of  the  commander ;  ships 


were  lying  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  whose  un- 
employed crews  were  subject  to  a  moment's 
draft  to  supply  the  vessels  on  the  lake,  and 
veteran  officers  were  watching  in  deep 
solicitude  for  the  privilege  of  embarking 
in  that  service.  In  addition  to  all  these 
financial  and  physical  advantages,  three 
formidable  ships  had  sailed  directly  from 
the  dockyards  of  England,  and  equipped 
for  active  service  under  a  singular  misap- 
prehension of  the  Admiralty,  that  no 
natural  obstruction  would  interpose  to  their 
entrance  directly  from  the  Ocean  into  the 
lake. 

This  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the 
geography  and  topographical  arrangement 
of  America,  was  betrayed  in  both  wars 
between  the  countries,  and  created  not  only 
ludicrous  mistakes  but  sometimes  led  to 
sinister  complications.1 

These  ships  were  necessarily  dismantled, 
taken  to  pieces,  conveyed  over  the  Chambly 
rapids  and  reconstructed  at  St.  Johns. 
The  fact  that  one  of  these  ships  was 
broken  up,  transported  and  rebuilt  in  twen- 
ty-eight days,  furnishes  ample  attestation 
of  the  amazing  energies  and  prodigious 
resources,  that  stimulated  the  operations 
of  the  British  commanders. 

While  this  vast  and  adequately  sustained 
activity  was  displayed  in  Canada,  the  Re- 
publicans at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
lake  were  equally  alert  and  energetic,  and 
fired  by  a  fervid  enthusiasm,  but  oppressed 
by  a  gloomy  destitution  in  resources,  that 
would  have' paralyzed  the  zeal  of  any  peo- 
ple inspired  by  less  devotion,  to  a  great 
and  sacred  cause.  Happily  the  patriots 
were  in  possession  of  two  vessels,  the  sloop 
seized  at  Skenesboro',  the  day  that  Ticon- 
deroga surrendered,  and  the  schooner  cap- 
tured immediately  afterward  by  Arnold  at 
St.  Johns,  which  had  been  of  immense  ser- 
vice in  the  recent  campaign,  and  were  at 
this  moment  of  great  importance  in  their 
operations. 

1  It  was  asserted  during  the  war  of  1812,  that 
the  officials  of  the  Admiralty  sent  from  England 
the  same  proportional  supply  of  water-casks,  to  be 
placed  on  board  the  vessels  operating  upon  the  pure, 
fresh-water  lakes  in  Canada,  as  was  furnished  ships 
navigating  the  ocean. — [W.  C.  W.] 
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Amid  these  dark  presages,  General  Gates 
detached  Arnold,  who  in  early  life  had 
had  a  slight  acquaintance  with  nautical 
affairs,  on  the  desperate  duty  of  creating  a 
naval  force  competent  to  resist  the  formi- 
dable fleet  which  Carleton  was  constructing 
with  marvellous  celerity.  He  enlisted  in 
this  service  with  all  the  indomitable  power 
and  impulsive  zeal  that  always  impressed 
his  action,  whether  under  the  inspiration 
of  good  or  as  the  incarnation  of  evil.  The 
vessels,  except  the  two  already  noticed, 
were  yet  to  be  constructed ;  their  timber  was 
still  green  in  the  forest ;  their  armaments 
were  yet  to  be  fabricated  and  must  be 
transported  over  long  and  difficult  roads  ; 
ship-builders  were  held  by  imperious  duties 
in  the  navy  yards  on  the  Atlantic  coast,— 
duties  which  could  neither  be  suspended 
nor  omitted  ;  and  a  trained  seaman  was 
scarcely  recognised  in  the  naval  service  of 
the  Republicans  on  the  lake.  The  vigorous 
arms  of  the  woodsmen  of  New  England  rap- 
idly felled  the  necessary  timber  in  the  adja- 
cent forest ;  and  lumber  was  furnished  in 
sufficient  quantity  by  the  mills  just  erected 
on  Wood  Creek.  Ship-carpenters,  compe- 
tent to  direct  the  labor  of  inexperienced 
workmen,  were  drawn  from  the  Southern 
navy  yards;  the  iron  works  on  Livingston's 
Manor  and  at  Salisbury  produced  the 
ordnance,  and  the  patriotic  zeal  of 
Schuyler  furnished  the  funds  by  which  the 
requisite  supplies  were  purchased  for  the 
fleet.1  Most  of  the  materials  and  supplies, 
however,  were  remote  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  could  only  be  made  available, 
amid  extreme  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments and  by  arduous  exertions,  which  al- 
lowed of  no  remission  either  in  the  ordinary 
hours  of  toil  or  in  the  usual  repose  of  the 
night.  Vessel  after  vessel  was  built  and 
equipped  for  service  with  a  promptitude 
and  assiduity,  never  surpassed  amid  the 
same  depressing  obstacles. 

In  August  Arnold  was  in  a  condition  to 
assume  active  operations,  and  sailed  with 
a  small  flotilla,  consisting  of  a  sloop,  three 
schooners  and  five  gondolas,  down  the  lake, 
occupying  a  narrow  passage  in  the  vicinity 

1  Lossing's  Life  of  Schuyler. 


of  Rouse's  Point.  The  fact  that  he  was 
compelled  to  send  parties  on  there  to 
procure  fascines  for  the  construction  of 
barricades  on  the  smaller  vessels,  as  a 
protection  against  boarders,  illustrates  the 
size  and  feebleness  of  his  fleet.  While 
engaged  in  this  service,  the  men  were  at- 
tacked by  a  body  of  British  and  Indians, 
and  suffered  a  loss  of  several  killed  and 
wounded.  To  avoid  several  assaults  from 
the  land,  Arnold  fell  back  to  a  less  exposed 
station  and  moored  his  vessels  near  the 
Isle  a  Motte,  in  a  line  across  the  lake  and 
effectually  sealed  up  the  British  fleet  in 
the  Richelieu,  thus  arresting  the  passage 
of  the  smallest  craft. 

Early  in  the  month  of  October,  Carleton, 
with  indefatigable  labor,  which  was  anima- 
ted by  the  zeal  his  own  enthusiasm  had  im- 
parted to  every  grade  in  the  service,  had 
created  a  fleet  powerful  on  these  waters  and 
which  would  have  been  respectable  in  any 
sea.  He  sailed  from  St.  Johns  on  the  4th 
of  October,  with  the  Inflexible  of  20  guns, 
the  Maria  of  14  guns,  Carleton  of  12  guns, 
the  Thunderer  (a  radeau),  of  14  heavy  guns, 
a  gondola,  mounting  7  guns,  and  twenty 
gunboats,  armed  each  with  a  single  gun. 
Besides  these  batteries,  each  of  these  vessels 
carried  swivels.  The  entire  fleet  embraced 
about  thirty  sail,  mounting  eighty-nine  guns, 
many  of  which  were  of  the  largest  calibre. 
It  was  manned  by  seven  hundred  veteran 
sailors  drafted  from  the  ships  at  Quebec, 
besides  marines,  artillerists  and  Indians, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  of  bat- 
teaux  freighted  with  munitions  and  supplies. 
Able  and  tried  seamen  were  in  command, 
led  by  Capt.  Thomas  Pringle,  an  accom- 
plished officer  of  the  Royal  Navy ;  but  the 
expedition  was  essentially  controlled  by  the 
personal  presence  and  ascendancy  of  Carle- 
ton,  who  was  on  board  the  schooner  Maria. 
In  addition  to  their  heavy  armament,  these 
vessels  were  supplemented  by  all  the  appli- 
ances and  materials  calculated  to  impart 
force  and  efficiency.-  The  Radeau  was  an 
unique  structure  which  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  naval  annals  of  the  northern  lakes. 
It  was  scarcely  more  than  a  raft  or  floating 
battery,  but  constructed  with  great  solidity 
and  strength.  It  was  protected  only  by  low 
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and  slight  bulwarks,  but,  armed  with  the 
heaviest  ordnance,  it  was  a  powerful  and 
effective  craft. 

The  squadron  that  Congress,  under  all 
these  adverse  circumstances,  had  been  able 
to  equip,  was  totally  inadequate  in  numbers, 
the  weight  and  strength  of  its  armament  and 
the  character  of  its  crews,  to  meet  the  for- 
midable fleet  of  England.  The  American 
squadron  embraced  fifteen  vessels  only,  of 
every  class,  and  carried  light  guns,  that  ag- 
gregated not  one-half  the  weight  of  the 
enemy's  batteries.  It  was  commanded  by 
a  gallant  circle  of  officers,  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  military  arm  and  not 
familiar  with  the  naval  service.  The  crews 
were  composed  of  brave  men,  who  were 
drafted  from  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Arnold, 
in  his  impatient  and  vehement  language, 
pronounced  the  "Marines  the  refuse  of 
every  regiment,"  and  that  "  few  of  the 
seamen  were  ever  wet  with  salt  water;" 
but  no  men  ever  fought  with  greater  resolu- 
tion. 

When  Arnold  was  advised  by  his  emissa- 
ries, of  Carleton's  preparation  to  advance, 
he  abandoned  his  moorings  and  retreated 
up  the  lake.  After  a  brief  delay  he  fell  back 
to  a  position  he  had  already  selected  in  the 
narrow  strait  between  Valcour  Island  and 
the  mainland  of  New  York,  and  anchored  in 
a  secluded  cove  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
island.  Various  historians  have  subjected 
this  movement  of  the  American  commander 
to  a  stern  criticism.  It  is  difficult  at  this 
day  to  comprehend  or  weigh  the  motives 
that  may  have  dictated  this  manoeuvre.  To 
have  exposed  his  squadron,  so  inferior  in 
every  respect  to  the  enemy,  in  a  conflict  on 
the  open  lake,  would  have  revealed  a  des- 
perate recklessness  exceeding  even  the  char- 
acteristic temerity  of  Arnold.  When  this 
idea  was  abandoned,  two  alternatives  only 
remained  for  his  decision.  He  must  either 
retreat  and  place  his  vessels  under  the  can- 
non of  Crown  Point  or  seek  a  favorable 
position,  which  might  in  some  degree 
equalize  the  vast  disparity  in  the  forces. 

Our  space  precludes  an  examination  of 
the  political  and  military  considerations 
which  probably  constrained  the  rejection 
of  the  first  of  these  alternatives.  The  Val- 


cour strait,  he  had  caused  to  be  explored 
and  accurately  surveyed  in  anticipation  of 
the  course  he  adopted  ;  and,  possessed  of  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  locality,  he  deem- 
ed it  adapted  to  his  purpose.  This  course 
was  not  a  movement  impelled  by  any  incon- 
siderate or  hasty  impulse.  What  ulterior 
schemes  may  have  been  contemplated  by 
the  fertile  and  audacious  mind  of  Arnold, 
has  never  been  disclosed,  had  his  covert 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  British  com- 
mander and  he  had  proceeded  in  the  illu- 
sory pursuit  of  the  American  fleet.  We 
may  conceive,  that  Arnold  designed  to  sud- 
denly precipitate  himself  on  and  destroy 
the  vast  flotilla  of  batteaux  and  long-boats 
which  were  lying  in  fancied  security  at  the 
outlet  of  the  lake,  ready  at  the  call  of  Carle- 
ton  to  transport  the  British  army  to  Crown 
Point,  or  he  may  have  proposed  to  harass 
the  rear  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and,  by  scat- 
tering his  vessels,  to  interrupt  their  commu- 
nications, and,  operating  singly,  to  defy  pur- 
suit. The  motive  which  he  unfolds  in  his 
letter  to  Gates,  when  he  writes,  "We  are 
moored  in  a  small  bay  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island,  as  near  together  as  possible,  and 
in  such  form  that  few  vessels  can  attack  us 
at  the  same  time,  and  those  will  be  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  whole  fleet,"  was  forcible 
and  doubtless  controlling.  And  he  might 
have  added,  what  he  fully  comprehended, 
that  the  narrow  channel  must  have  placed 
the  enemy  within  range  of  the  light  arma- 
ment of  the  American  vessel. 

The  imagination  of  the  scholar  who  may 
survey  the  theatre  of  the  first  naval  battle 
in  our  history,  in  which  fleets  combated, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  revert  to  the  straits  of 
Salamis.  The  configuration  of  the  place, 
its  surroundings,  and  the  cause  that  inspired 
the  sanguinary  conflict,  were  not  unlike. 
The  mind  of  Arnold  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  embellished  by  classic  culture, 
and  it  is  possible  that  thoughts  like  these 
may  have  aroused  in  his  eccentric  spirit 
wild  visions  of  an  achievement,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  and  with  a  like  inferiority 
of  strength,  that  should  render  the  spot  as 
illustrious  in  the  cause  of  American  freedom 
as  Salamis  was  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Grecian  liberty. 
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The  refuge  that  Arnold  selected  was  in 
one  of  the  most  lovely  parts  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  lakes  on  the  earth.  At 
that  time,  a  solitary  human  habitation 
alone  interrupted  the  repose  and  seclusion 
of  the  scene,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  a 
widely  extended  and  magnificent  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains,  and  mantled  on 
every  side  by  the  primeval  forest.  A 
strange  and  imposing  arena  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  passions  and  the  warfare  of 
a  kindred  people. 

The  battle  in  the  straits  of  Valcour  was 
one  of  the  most  exciting  and  remarkable 
events  of  the  Revolution.  Its  scene  was 
not  only  surrounded  by  strangeness  and 
romance,  but  the  incidents  that  distin- 
guished it,  were  impressed  with  the  highest 
dramatic  force.  It  was  ennobled  by  ex- 
traordinary and  daring  tactics,  and  by  acts 
of  heroism  on  both  sides  that  illustrated  a 
bright  page  in  naval  history.  Occurring 
almost  within  my  own  domain,  its  incidents 
have  naturally  enlisted  a  strong  personal 
interest,  which  has  stimulated  a  careful 
study  not  only  of  the  historical  documents 
the  event  had  evoked,  but  of  the  legends 
and  traditions  that  might  explain  its  inci- 
dents. These  researches  have  produced 
the  conviction,  that  in  some  essential  oc- 
currences of  the  campaign,  many  of  the 
historians  of  the  period  have  mistaken  the 
facts,  while  there  is  exposed  in  the  pages 
of  these  writers  a  wide  divergence  of  opin- 
ion and  statement. 

The  dwelling  I  have  already  noticed, 
was  occupied  by  a  family  named  Hay,  and 
situated  directly  opposite  the  bay  in  which 
the  American  fleet  was  riding  at  anchor. 
They  were  loyalists  and  fled  into  Canada, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  war  resumed  their 
occupancy  of  the  house,  which  was  stand- 
ing within  a  recent  period.  In  the  year 
1852,  while  engaged  in  searching  for  local 
historic  information  from  every  acceptable 
source,  I  renewed  a  former  acquaintance 
with  a  Mrs.  Elmore,  who  was  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Hay  and  a  lady  of  the  highest 
respectability.  She  was  then  approaching 
her  eightieth  year,  but  a  recollection  of 
the  traditions  in  her  family  of  the  incidents 


of  the  battle  at  Valcour,  was  singularly 
fresh  and  distinct,  and  I  found  her  to  be  a 
full  and  reliable  medium  of  intelligence  on 
the  subject.  To  have  been  the  spectator 
of  a  scene  so  terrific  and  impressive,  would 
have  been  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  life 
of  any  person,  but  to  this  family,  startled 
amid  their  isolation  and  burial  in  the  deep 
solitudes.of  the  forest,  by  the  apparition  of 
the  hostile  fleets,  was  the  transcendent 
event  of  their  lives ;  and  the  tremendous 
conflict  they  witnessed,  must  in  all  its  inci- 
dents and  phases  have  'been  indelibly  en- 
graven on  their  memories.  In  after  years 
it  doubtless  occupied  their  minds  and  was 
the  theme  of  their  daily  conversation. 

Although  loyalists,  the  relations  and  in- 
tercourse of  the  Hays  with  Arnold  were 
intimate  and  constant.  The  traditions 
they  preserved,  corroborated  the  statement 
of  Arnold,  that  his  fleet  was  moored  in  the 
little  bay.  The  nearly  uniform  language 
of  history  represents,  that  at  once,  on 
reaching  the  strait,  his  vessels  were  anchored 
in  a  line  from  Valcour  to  the  mainland. 
There  appears  no  rational  motive  for  this 
course,  while  it  must  have  tended  by  its 
exposure  to  the  observation  of  the  enemy, 
to  defeat  the  precise  purpose  that  guided 
his  movement,  the  attainment  of  a  dis- 
guised and  defensible  position.  Arnold 
arranged  with  these  friends  to  display  a 
sheet  from  a  designated  window,  if  they 
observed  the  approach  from  either  direction 
of  the  British  fleet.  When  that  event  oc- 
curred they  gave  the  signal,  and  it  was  at 
that  time,  probably,  that  he  deployed  his 
vessels  into  the  line.  It  is  difficult  to  as- 
sume an  explanation  of  this  change  of 
tactics  by  Arnold  in  abandoning  the  posi- 
tion he  had  acquired  with  so  much  delib- 
eration and  care,  unless,  had  the  enemy 
entered  the  strait  from  the  north,  he 
proposed  to  retreat,  or  he  may  have  con- 
ceived that  the  strong  favorable  wind  he 
held,  might  impart  advantages  superior  to 
those  he  possessed  in  the  original  anchor- 
age. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  Oc- 
tober, the  British  fleet,  imposing  by  its 
numbers  and  powerful  in  its  armament, 
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passed  Cumberland  Head,  and,  impelled 
by  a  heavy  northerly  wind,  was  pressing 
rapidly  towards  Crown  Point,  its  place  of 
destination.  Its  course  was  directly  through 
the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  about  two  miles 
east  of  the  anchorage  of  Arnold.  When 
it  had  advanced  to  a  point  nearly  opposite 
the  delta  of  the  Au  Sable  river  and  a  mile 
or  more  above  the  south  end  of  Val- 
cour,  its  course  was  suddenly  changed  in 
the  direction  of  the  upper  passage  into  the 
strait.  The  position  of  Arnold  had  doubt- 
less been  betrayed  to  the  watchful  obser- 
vation of  the  enemy  by  the  tracery  of  his 
topmasts  piercing  above  the  forest.  It  is 
evident  that,  earlier  than  this,  the  British 
commander  was  ignorant  of  the  station  of 
the  American  fleet,  otherwise  the  simplest 
nautical  science  must  have  suggested  the 
obvious  manoeuvre  of  entering  the  strait 
at  the  north  before  the  wind,  a  manoeuvre 
which  would  have  secured  every  facility 
of  attack,  or  by  a  division  of  the  fleet, 
the  strength  of  which  amply  warranted  the 
scheme,  the  American  squadron,  assailed 
on  one  side  and  intercepted  on  the  other, 
must  have  incurred  an  inevitable  ruin,  that 
skill  could  not  have  escaped  nor  courage 
averted. 

Every  attempt  by  the  British  fleet  to  , 
close  with  the  American  squadron  was 
baffled  by  the  severe  northerly  wind,  but 
at  ii  o'clock  A.  M.  the  gunboats,  by  the 
force  of  sweeps  and  rowing,  obtained  a 
position  where  their  heavy  guns  opened 
upon  a  part  of  the  American  vessels. 
These  gunboats  were  promptly  and  with 
great  effect  sustained  by  Capt.  Dacres  in 
the  Carleton. 

The  fleet  of  Arnold  which  he  had  as- 
sembled in  the  straits,  consisted  of  the 
sloop  Enterprise,  mounting  ten  guns,  and 
schooner  Royal  Savage,  mounting  twelve 
guns  ;  the  schooner  Revenge,  eight  guns, 
the  galley  Lee,  six  guns,  the  galleys  Wash- 
ington, Congress  and  Trumbull,  each  carry- 
ing eight  guns,  and  eight  gondolas,  each 
mounting  three  guns.  The  aggregate 
armament  of  these  fifteen  vessels  was 
eighty-four  guns,  but  all  of  which  were 
of  light  calibre.  These  were  supplemented 


by  a  large  number  of  small  swivels,  which 
were  practically  of  little  utility. 

The  Royal  Savage,  supported  by  three 
galleys,  advanced  in  front  of  the  American 
line,  and  a  very  severe  action  ensued  between 
these  vessels  and  the  leading  British  de- 
tachment. The  Royal  Savage  received 
for  some  time  the  concentrated  fire  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  terribly  crippled.  The 
impression  is  created  by  various  authors, 
that  Arnold  in  this  engagement  was  in  the 
personal  charge  of  the  Royal  Savage  ;  but 
that  this  idea  was  mistaken,  is  evident  from 
his  letter  to  Gates,  in  which  he  states, 
"  The  schooner  by  some  bad  management 
fell  to  the  leeward  and  was  first  attacked. 
One  of  her  masts  was  wounded  and  her 
rigging  shot  away.  Her  captain  thought 
prudent  to  run  her  on  the  Point  of  Val- 
cour,  where  all  the  men  were  saved. ' '  She 
was  burnt  by  the  enemy  during  the  night 
and  sank  in  shallow  water  where  her  hulk 
is  still  visible.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
he  used  the  finest  vessel  of  his  squadron 
occasionally  as  his  flag-ship ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  she  carried  all  his  papers  and  ward- 
robe, which  were  lost  in  her  destruction. 
This  fact  excited  the  rumor  that  she  was 
heavily  freighted  with  public  coin,  and  in- 
flamed a  popular  cupidity  that  was  for  more 
than  half  a  century  untiring  in  attempts  for 
its  recovery.1 


1  She  has  frequently  in  late  years  been  explored 
by  expert  divers,  with  no  results  except  the  recovery 
of  a  few  interesting  relics,  as  a  bursted  gun  and  a 
piece  of  oak  plank  as  heavy  and  black  almost  as 
ebony.  More  than  once,  by  the  use  of  ordinary  ap- 
pliances, the  hulk  has  been  raised  to  the  surface,  but 
as  often  broke  away  and  sank  deeper  in  her  bed  of 
sand.  Scientific  mechanicians  confidently  assert, 
that  by  the  application  of  appropriate  skill  and  machi- 
nery, she  might  be  lifted  up  and  floated.  The  fancy 
can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  interesting  memorial 
of  the  Revolution,  could  this  wreck  be  exhumed  and 
exhibited,  after  the  slumber  of  a  hundred  years,  with 
the  hull  essentially  in  the  condition  in  which  it  went 
clown,  torn  and  riddled  by  balls,  and  black  and  char- 
red with  fire. 

Dr.  Lossing  in  his  Life  of  Schuyler  states,  that  he 
found  among  the  Schuyler  papers  a  painting  of  the 
Royal  Savage,  which  he  has  reproduced.  She  appears 
a  stately  schooner,  under  full  sail,  with  six  port-holes 
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on  each  side.  Her  most  attractive  feature  is  the 
anomalous  flag  that  floats  from  her  topmast.  It  is 
a  singular  commentary  on  the  indefinite  aspect  of 
the  times.  It  asserts  the  idea  of  Independence,  but 
does  not  wholly  repel  fealty  to  England.  The 
stripes  glow  in  their  youthful  radiance,  but  instead 


of  the  stars,  the  flag  bears  the  quartering  of  Britain 
by  a  display  of  the  Union  Cross. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  the  publishers  of  the 
"Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler,"  (Messrs. 
Sheldon  &  Co.,)  for  the  use  of  the  picture  of  the 
Royal  Savage,  here  given. — [\V.  C.  \V.] 


THE   ROYAL   SAVAGE. 


ARNOLD  AND  A   GENERAL  COURT-MARTIAL. 


The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel 
L.  Shober,  of  Philadelphia,  for  a  copy  of 
the  following  correspondence.  The  origi- 
nal copy  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Court- 
Martial,  from  which  this  has  been  taken, 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  Colonel  ANTHONY 
JAMES  MORRIS,  a  member  of  the  court, 
and  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Shober. 

This  correspondence,  it  is  believed,  has 
never  been  published.  It  throws  additional 
light  upon  the  character  of  Benedict  Ar- 
nold. Haughty,  disobedient  and  dishon- 
est, he  drew  upon  the  army  in  Canada, 
whilst  he  was  in  temporary  command  of  it, 
the  ill-will  of  the  Canadians.  Egotistical, 
zealous,  quarrelsome  and  untruthful,  he 
persecuted  his  inferiors,  shifted  his  grave 
faults  from  his  own  shoulders  to  those  of 


others  who  were  innocent,  and  constantly 
offended  his  superiors  by  insubordination. 
Nothing  but  his  bravery,  wealth  of  re- 
sources and  a  military  spirit  which  was 
much  needed  in  the  army,  saved  him  from 
dismissal  from  it  long  before  he  tried  to 
betray  his  country. 

Among  the  noble  officers  of  the  Northern 
Army  in  the  Spring  of  1776  was  Colonel 
Moses  Hazen,  a  man  above  reproach,  and 
one  of  the  most  honorable  and  useful 
soldiers  in  that  department.  He  was 
residing  near  St.  Johns,  in  Canada,  when 
the  war  broke  out,  and  was  a  half-pay 
British  officer,  having  served  under  Wolfe 
in  his  expedition  against  Quebec.  A  man 
of  wealth  and  influence,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  furnishing  supplies  to  the 
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American  army  which  first  invaded  Can- 
ada. The  consequence  of  his  attachment 
to  the  republican  cause  was  the  loss  of 
all  his  property.  His  energy  and  honesty 
gained  for  him  the  ill-will  of  Arnold,  who 
was,  it  is  believed  by  the  best  informed 
students  of  our  history,  putting  money  in 
his  purse,  by  extortions  at  Montreal.  He 
charged  Colonel  Hazen  with  various  mis- 
demeanors, among  them  neglect  and  waste 
of  the  public  stores  at  Chambly,  cruel  treat- 
ment of  British  prisoners  at  that  post, 
&c.  These  charges  were  communicated 
to  Congress,  when  that  body,  on  the 
3oth  of  July,  requested  General  Schuyler 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Colonel 
Hazen,  and  to  "put  such  conduct  into  a 
proper  channel  for  trial  and  punishment." 
The  result  was  the  proceedings  of  the  gen- 
eral court-martial  here  alluded  to. 

At  that  time  General  Gates  was  intrigu- 
ing deeply  to  supplant  General  Schuyler. 
Congress  had  given  Gates  the  command 
of  the  troops  then  in  Canada.  When  he 
arrived  at  Ticonderoga  they  were  out  of 
Canada,  yet  he  insisted  that  his  commission 
gave  him  command  of  the  Northern  Army 
wherever  it  might  be.  To  this  assumption 
Schuyler  called  the  attention  of  Congress. 
That  body  informed  Gates  that  he  was 
mistaken,  and  he  sullenly  lowered  his  pre- 
tensions. Anxious  to  make  friends  among 
the  general  officers  of  the  Northern  Army, 
Gates  favored  Arnold  at  that  time,  every 
way  in  his  power.  He  knew  that  Arnold 
had  a  great  admiration  for  General  Schuy- 
ler, and  he  sought  to  transfer  that  admira- 
tion from  Schuyler  to  himself,  by  acts  of 
generosity  and  distinguished  favor.  The 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  treated 
the  respectful  request  of  the  court-martial 
and  shielded  Arnold,  by  an  abrupt  dissolu- 
tion of  that  body,  can  be  accounted  for 
only  as  a  logical  act  of  Gates  in  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  his  case. 


JOHN  SEDGWICK, 
the  other  members 
on  command, 
viz.  : 

Col.  Cortlandt, 


The  RECORD  finds  no  mention  in  the 
Journals  of  Congress,  of  the  receipt  of  this 
correspondence  by  that  body.  Gates, 
probably,  did  not  forward  it.  That  Colo- 
nel Hazen  was  considered  innocent  by  that 
body  may  be  inferred  by  friendly  transac- 
tions with  him  in  October  following,  and 
his  subsequent  promotion  in  the  army. 
The  correspondence  is  as  follows  : 


Sir: 


Ticonderoga,  August 


1776. 


WM.  MAXWELL. 
I.  P.  DE  HAAS. 
ISRAEL  SHRIEVE. 
FRANCIS  JOHNSTONE. 
A.  J.  MORRIS. 


We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  inclose  to 
you,  some  papers  containing  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  general  court-martial 
lately  held  here  ;  which  we  beg  you  would 
lay  before  Congress.  We  are  sorry  to  take 
up  any  part  of  your  time  with  them,  but 
have  been  forced  to  it,  by  General  Arnold's 
appeal ;  which  we  believe  is  heretofore 
unheard  of,  as  it  is  from  the  sentence  of  a 
General  Court-Martial.  We  have  sent  an 
account  of  the  transactions,  as  they  hap- 
pened j — naked  and  unadorned,  for  we  are 
under  no  apprehension  of  censure,  con- 
scious that  we  had  nothing  but  the  good 
of  our  country  and  the  discipline  of  the 
army  in  view.  If  we  deserve  censure  at 
all,  we  conceive  it  to  be  for  not  having 
exercised  that  power  we  were  certainly 
invested  with ;  but  which  we  declined, 
upon  motives  of  consideration  for  the 
General,  in  hopes  he  might  thereby  be- 
come sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  and  saved  us  a  very  disagreeable 
alternative.  That  it  had  not  that  effect, 
was  not  our  fauH.  We  will  detain  you 
but  one  moment  longer  ;  —while  we  make 
this  remark — (viz: — )  There  must  be  in 
the  army,  as  in  every  other  society,  some 
superior  court  of  dernier  resort ; — whether 
a  general  court-martial  be  that  court  or 
not,  lies  with  the  Congress  to  determine. 
We  have  the  honour  of  subscribing  our- 
selves, Your  Honor's  most  obd't  servants, 
ENOCH  POOR,  President. 

WM.  BOND. 

ELISHA  PORTER. 

THOMAS  POOR. 

JONATHAN  IRVING. 

NICHOLAS  HUZZACKER. 


CD 
I 


To  Hon'e  JOHN  HANCOCK,  President  of  Congress. 
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GENERAL  ARNOLD'S  PROTEST. 

As  the  Court  have  refused  accepting 
my  principal  evidence,  Major  Scott,  after 
my  having  declared  to  them  on  honor, 
that  he  had  punctually  obeyed  my  orders, 
respecting  .the  goods  he  had  in  charge  from 
Montreal  to  Chamblee,  and  of  course  is 
not  in  the  least  interested  in  the  event  of 
Col.  Hazen's  trial ; — I  do  solemnly  pro- 
test against  their  proceedings  and  refusal, 
as  unprecedented,  and  I  think  unjust. 
B.  ARNOLD, 
Brig.  General. 

General  Arnold  having  offered  the  above 
protest  to  the  Court,  for  the  entry  of  it  on 
their  minutes,  which  appears  to  them  il- 
legal, illiberal  and  ungentlemanlike :  for 
these  reasons,  they  have  objected  to  its 
entry  and  refuse  the  same.  The  Court 
likewise  directed  the  President  to  demand 
satisfaction  of  the  General, — (viz). 

Sir  : 

As  you  have  evidently  called  in  ques- 
tion, not  only  the  honor,  but  the  justice 
likewise  of  this  Court,  by  the  illiberal  pro- 
test you  exhibited  ;  the  Court  have  direct- 
ed me,  and  as  President  of  this  Court,  I 
esteem  it  my  duty  to  inform  you,  that  you 
have  drawn  upon  yourself  their  just  resent- 
ment, 'and  that  nothing  but  an  open  ac- 
knowledgment of  your  error  will  be  re- 
ceived as  satisfactory. 

THE  GENERAL'S  ANSWER. 

Gentlemen  : 

The  very  extraordinary  vote  of  the 
Court,  and  directions  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  his  still  more  extraordinary  de- 
mand, are  in  my  opinion  ungenteeland  in- 
decent reflections  on  a  superior  officer, 
which  the  nature  and  words  of  my  protest 
will  by  no  means  justify  ; — nor  was  it  de- 
signed as  you  have  construed  it.  I  am  not 
conversant  with  courts-martial  ;  but  this 
I  may  venture  to  say ; — they  are  composed 
of  men  not  infallible.  Even  you  may  have 
erred.  Congress  will  judge  between  us,  to 
whom  I  will  desire  the  General  to  trans- 
mit the  proceedings  of  this  Court.  This  I 


can  assure  you,  I  shall  ever,  in  public  or 
private,  be  ready  to  support  the  character 
of  a  man  of  honor,  and  as  your  very  nice 
and  delicate  honor,  in  your  apprehension 
is  injured,  you  may  depend,  as  soon  as  this 
disagreeable  service  is  at  an  end  (which 
God  grant  may  soon  be  the  case)  I  will  by 
no  means  withhold  from  any  gentleman  of 
the  Court  the  satisfaction  his  nice  honor 
may  require. 

Your  demand  I  shall  not  comply  with. 
B.  ARNOLD. 

Ticonderoga, 
August  ist,  1776. 

To  the  Court-Martial : 

The  Court-Martial,  still  unwilling  to 
exercise  that  power  with  which  they  were 
fully  vested,  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Major-General  Gates,  giving  him  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  dispute  between  them  and  General 
Arnold,  expecting  by  this  means,  to  re- 
ceive the  satisfaction  they  demanded,  and 
thereby  avoid  further  altercation. 

Sir: 

We  do  not  doubt  of  your  having  heard, 
that  this  Court  has  taken  umbrage  at  some 
part  of  General  Arnold's  behavior,  in  the 
course  of  his  prosecution  of  Col.  Hazen. 

We  are  sensible,  men  of  rank  should  be 
treated  with  delicacy.  We  are  also  sen- 
sible, that  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  Court-Mar- 
tial ;  and  that  an  attempt  to  lessen  the 
one,  or  render  the  other  contemptible,  is 
proportionably  a  greater  offence  as  the 
person  who  makes  the  attempt  is  in  a 
station  more  elevated ;  and  that  the  pass- 
ing over  such  an  attempt,  must  have  the 
worst  effects  on  the  discipline  of  the  army. 
We  know  that  we  have  power  to  compel 
parties  before  us,  to  decent  behavior, 
and  to  punish  insults  offered  to  us.  'Tis 
a  power  incident  to  Courts,  and  without 
which  they  would  be  ridiculous  and  nuga- 
tory. 'Tis  a  power  we  wish  not  to  exer- 
cise— in  the  case  of  General  Arnold  es- 
pecially. A  power,  however,  which  we 
must  use  in  his  case,  unless  he  gives  this 
court  the  satisfaction  they  have  demanded. 
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Justice  to  the  army  and  to  our  country 
requires  it  of  us. 

The  case  is  shortly  this:  A  witness 
was  offered  to  the  court,  to  support  the 
charge  brought  by  Genl.  Arnold  against 
Col.  Hazen,  to  whom  exception  was 
taken  that  he  was  interested  in  the  event 
of  the  trial,  and  therefore  not  admis- 
sible. The  Court,  after  hearing  the  al- 
legations of  both  parties,  adjudged  that 
he  was  interested  and  rejected  him  ; — other 
witnesses  were  called,  and  the  trial  went 
on.  After  some  time  General  Arnold  again 
pressed  for  the  admission  of  the  above 
witness,  at  the  same  time  observing  to  the 
Court,  that  he  would  enter  a  protest  on 
their  minutes,  unless  his  request  should  be 
granted.  He  was  refused.  He  then 
offered  his  protest  against  our  proceedings, 
couched,  as  we  think,  in  indecent  terms, 
and  directly  impeaching  the  justice  of  the 
Court. 

If  he  thought,  by  this  protest,  to  stop 
the  proceedings,  he  certainly  has  not  con- 
sidered how  far  that  practice  would  lead. 
If  either  party  has  a  right  to  stop  the 
proceedings  by  protest,  both  parties  must 
have  the  right ;  and  then  there  needs  noth- 
ing more  to  screen  every  offender  from 
punishment.  And  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  expose  a  person,  who  might  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  obnoxious  to  his  su- 
perior officer,  to  perpetual  persecution. 
However  conscious  of  his  innocence,  in 
vain  would  he  expect  redress  from  a  Gene- 
ral Court-Martial ; — for  in  the  moment 
when  he  had  a  well  founded  expectation 
of  an  honorable  acquittal,  a  protest  ap- 
pears and  blasts  it  all,  and  sends  him  back 
to  his  room  a  melancholy  prisoner.  But 
on  the  contrary,  if  his  design  was  no  more 
than  by  an  entry  of  his  protest  on  our 
minutes,  to  operate  against  the  justice  and 
equity  of  our  proceedings,  we  must  and 
do  consider  ourselves,  as  an  improper 
conveyance  to  our  superiors,  of  that  pro- 
test which  was  so  replete  with  crimina- 
tion and  abuse.  We  would  add,  that  the 
illiberal  sentiments  of  the  protest  was  not 
the  only  injury  offered  us; — the  whole  of 
the  General's  conduct  during  the  course 


of  the  trial,  was  marked  with  contempt 
and  disrespect  towards  the  Court ;  and  by 
his  extraordinary  answer  he  has  added 
insult  to  injury. 

We  mention  these  things,  that  you  may 
know,  whatever  our  motives  in  this  matter, 
and  our  principal  design  in  this,  is,  that 
through  you,  General  Arnold  may  know  the 
light  in  which  we  have  seen  the  matter ; 
which  we  flatter  ourselves  you  will  readily 
see  the  propriety  of,  and  for  the  regard  you 
have  for  the  honor,  discipline  and  subor- 
dination of  the  army,  you  will  not,  by  a 
sudden  dissolution,  put  it  out  of  our  power 
to  obtain  that  satisfaction  we  are  entitled 
to. 

The  Court,  at  the  request  of  General 
Gates,  and  being  themselves  desirous  of 
rendering  their  proceedings  clear  and  intel- 
ligible, have  thought  proper  to  mention  to 
your  Honor  the  principle  upon  which 
their  determination  was  grounded,  in  regard 
to  the  testimony  of  Major  Scott ; — which, 
if  your  Honor  should  deem  necessary,  may 
be  transmitted  to  Congress. 

From  Major  Scott's  overstrained  zeal 'to 
serve  as  Judge  Advocate  during  the  course 
of  the  trial ;  from  his  own  acknowledgment 
in  the  face  of  the  Court,  that  he  had  never 
furnished  Col.  Hazen  w^th  any  written 
orders  from  General  Arnold  ;  from  his  ap- 
pearing extremely  solicitous  to  give  evi- 
dence in  the  cause ;  from  his  application  to 
the  Court  to  cross-examine  a  witness,  prov- 
ing that  the  goods  were  delivered  to  Major 
Scott,  and  while  under  his  care,  conducted 
in  such  a  disorderly  manner',  that  part  of 
them  must  unavoidably  have  been  damaged 
or  lost,  previous  to  their  arrival  at  Cham- 
blee ;  that  Col.  Hazen  never  had  possession 
of  the  goods,  and  that  he  could  not  possi- 
bly have  taken  them  (granting  that  he  had 
been  authorized  so  to  do)  not  having  suffi- 
cient room. 

From  these  concurring  circumstances,  we 
beg  leave  to  assure  your  Honor,  that  we 
were  constrained  to  believe  Major  Scott  so 
far  interested  in  the  event  of  Col.  Hazen's 
trial,  as  to  render  his  testimony  inadmis- 
sible. 

We  are,  Your  Honor,  &c. 
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The  Court  then  directed  the  President, 
Colonels  Maxwell,  Bond  and  De  Haas,  to 
wait  upon  General  Gates  for  an  answer 
to  the  first  letter.  The  General  informed 
them,  that  he  had  made  known  the  letter 
to  General  Arnold,  and  that  he  peremp- 
torily refused  to  make  any  acknowledgment 
of  his  error,  or  yield  any  kind  of  satisfaction. 
In  consequence  whereof,  the  Court  directed 
Major  De  Hart  (Judge  Advocate)  to  send 
the  following  note  to  Col.  Trumbull,  De- 
puty Adjutant  General, — (viz.) 

"  Sir: 

The  Court-Martial,  of  which  Col.  Poor 
is  President,  ordered  me  to  request  you 
to  put  in  arrest  Brigadier  General  Arnold, 
for  conducting  himself  in  a  contemptuous, 
disorderly  manner,  in  presence  of  said 


Court ;  by  using  profane  oaths  and  execra- 
tions; by  charging  the  court  with  injustice 
in  the  course  of  their  proceedings ;  and 
by  using  menacing  words  before  them." 

To  which   the   Deputy  Adjutant  Genl. 
gave  the  following  answer  (To  wit.) 

Ticonderoga,  Head  Quarters — 

August  1 2th  1 776 — 

After  General  Orders — 

"The  General  Court- Martial  of  which 
Col.  Poor  was  President,  is  dissolved. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Yr.  Humble  Servant, 

J.  Trumbull. 

D.  A.  G." 
Col.  POOR. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


COL.  SAMUEL  JOHN  ATLEE. 

SAMUEL  J.  ATLEE,  a  hero  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  the  son  of  an  Englishman  who, 
finding  the  course  of  true  love  did  not  "run 
smooth,"  ran  off  with  his  affianced,  married 
her,  took  the  first  ship  for  America  and 
settled  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  where  the 
Colonel  was  born  in  the  year  1739. 

On  the  23d  of  April  1756,  when  only 
seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  Lieutenant  in  the  Augusta  Regi- 
ment, Col.  Wm.  Clapham,  and  came  very 
near  his  death  during  the  building  of  Fort 
Augusta.  See  AM.  HIST.  RECORD,  vol.  2, 
page  51.  Col.  Burd,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Governor  (Shippen  Papers,  page  102), 
speaks  of  Lieut.  Atlee  as  a  young  gentle- 
man of  some  education,  a  sprightly  young 
man,  has  good  spirit,  and  does  his  duty 
well.  He  served  in  the  Forbes  campaign, 
participating  in  the  battle  near  Fort  Du- 
quesne  September  14,  1758,  and  that  of 
Loyal  Hanna  October  12,  1758,  and  was 
commissioned  a  Captain  on  the  i5th  of 
April,  1760. 

On  the  1 9th  of  April,  .1762,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sarah  Richardson.  When  he 


had  time  to  acquire  the  fine  education  he 
possessed,  is  a  mystery.  His  correspondence 
shows  a  pleasant  flowing  style ;  his  hand- 
writing is  elegant  and  punctuation  perfect. 
The  educational  accomplishments  of  the 
Lancaster  boys  of  that  day,  Jasper  Yeates, 
Edward  Shippen,  the  Atlees,  and  others, 
is  traceable  to  the  tuition  of  the  old  Pres- 
'byterian  preacher  McGraw  (grandfather  of 
the  late  Henry  S.  McGraw,  former  State 
Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania),  who  taught 
the  West  Nottingham  Academy  in  Chester 
county,  Penna. 

Col.  Atlee  was  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
but  his  military  experience  and  abilities 
were  called  into  service  in  1775  in  drilling 
and  organizing  into  companies  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  breast  the  walls  of  Parliamentary 
tyranny. 

On  the  2ist  of  March,  1776,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Colonel  of  the  Battalion  of  Mus- 
ketry in  the  room  of  Col.  John  Cadwalader, 
who  refused  to  serve  because  he  was  not  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  ist  Bat- 
talion, for  which  he  had  applied.  He  was 
stationed  awhile  at  Chester,  then  moved 
up  to  Philadelphia  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  thence  to  South  Amboy,  whence  the 
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regiment  passed  on  to  Long  Island  and 
was  continually  in  action  from  the  23d  to 
the  2yth  of  August,  when  the  Colonel  was 
captured. 

Col.  Atlee  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
Congress  November  2oth,  1778,  but  could 
not  take  his  seat  until  his  release  in  Janu- 
ary, 1779.  He  also  served  in  Congress 
from  November  1780  until  October  28 
1782.  He  served  also  as  Lieutenant  of 
Lancaster  county  in  1780,  and  in  1783 
was  elected  Councillor  for  Lancaster.  In 
1784  he  was  one  of  the  Indian  Com- 
missioners travelling  from  Fort  Stanwix 
(Rome,  N.  Y.)  through  to  Sunbury,  thence 
to  Fort  Mclntosh  (now  Beaver,  Penna.) 
In  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  con- 
tracted a  cold  from  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  was  elected  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in  1782,  1785 
and  1786,  and  while  in  attendance  at 
Philadelphia  in  November,  1786,  was  seized 
with  a  paroxyism  of  coughing,  ruptured  a 
blood-vessel  and  expired  soon  afterward. 

He  was  a  brother  of  Win.  A.  Atlee, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  during  and 
after  the  Revolution,  who  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  celebrated  physicians  Washing- 
ton Atlee  of  Philadelphia  and  John  L. 
Atlee  of  Lancaster. 

Col.  Atlee  was  a  very  handsome  man, 
with  fresh  and  ruddy  complexion,  brown 
hair,  blue  eyes ;  straight  and  portly  figure 
and  military  carriage. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  autograph 
letter  before  me,  written  by  Col.  Atlee : 

"Sir: 

"  Upon  looking  into  a  late  Act  of 
Assembly  of  this  State  entitled  '  An  Act  for 
the  more  effectual  supply  and  honorable 
reward  of  the  Pennsylvania  Troops  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,'  I  find  to  my  great  astonishment 
that  myself  with  many  other  early  Adven- 
turers, and  in  the  Time  of  the  greatest 
Dangers,  are  totally  neglected. 

"  It  may  be  well  remembered,  Sir,  that 
so  early  as  the  21  :  March,  1776,  by  Re- 
solve of  the  House  of  Assembly  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  State  Reg* 


of  Musquetry,  which  Reg*  was  raized, 
cloath'd,  armed,  disciplined  and  in  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States  before 
some  others  previously  ordered  to  be  raized 
in  this  and  other  of  the  States  for  the 
Continental  Line. 

"  What  services  were  performed  by  this 
Reg't  during  the  time  I  had  the  honor  to 
command  it,  particularly  on  the  fatal  27th 
of  Aug't:  '76,  you,  Sir,  as  well  as  the 
House,  will  find  in  the  enclosed  extract 
from  my  journal. 

"  Their  actions  subsequent  to  the  i6th 
of  Nov'r  are  more  particularly  within  your 
own  knowledge. 

"  The  three  Pennsylvania'Battalions  were 
shortly  after  thrown  into  one  regiment. 
The  seeds  of  that  discipline  they  have  in 
the  course  of  the  year  so  often  displayed, 
I  flatter  myself  I  had  the  honor  of  plant- 
ing, and  was  very  happy  in  the  accounts 
given  me  by  Colonel  Miles  on  his  return 
to  New  York  in  January  1777,  of  my  own 
Country  not  having  forgot  me,  but  that  the 
command  would  be  reserved  for  me, 
promising  myself  to  have  reaped  at  their 
head,  the  Honors  I  flattered  myself  I  was 
entitled  to — a  regiment,  I  am  bold  to  say, 
deserved  as  well  the  notice  and  considera- 
tion of  those  by  whom  they  were  appoint- 
ed as  any  other  in  the  service — a  regiment 
by  whose  efforts  in  a  great  degree  was 
preserved  our  retreating  troops  on  the 
27th  of  August. 

"  Least  I  should  have  been  thought  vain, 
I  have  hitherto  suppressed  my  account  of 
this  day's  proceedings,  nor  mentioned  my 
many  dangers,  losses,  labours  and  sacrifi- 
ces of  domestic  tranquillity  in  the  service 
of  my  Country,  a  recital  of  which  I  always 
viewed  as  a  disagreeable  task,  and  incon- 
sistant  with  the  fine  feelings  of  a  soldier. 

"After  my  release  from  captivity — a  long 
captivity  of  26  months — no  vacancy  then 
in  the  army,  I  thought  myself  highly 
honored  by  my  country,  when  I  did  not 
partake  of  the  dangers  of  the  Field,  to  be 
called  to  the  Labours  of  the  Cabinet  in 
the  great  Councill  of  the  Nation. 

"Alas!  how  deceitful  are  appearances. 
Instead  of  meeting  (as  I  flattered  myself 
I  merited)  the  applause  of  my  country,  I 
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have  been  cruelly  disgraced,  and  that  in 
such  a  manner  as  adds  insult  to  the  injury, 
by  the  grand  inquest  of  the  state,  with- 
out knowing  my  crime  or  having  public 
opportunity  of  vindicating  my  injured 
honor. 

"  I  am  now,  sir,  to  return  to  the  sweets 
of  domestic  life  with  a  consciousness  of 
having  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities  done 
my  duty  to  my  country  whether  in  the 
civil  or  the  military  Line. 

I  am  Sir,  with  due  Regard, 
Your  Most  Obt.  Hble.  Servant, 


HON.  JOHN  BAYARD. 

This  letter  is  addressed  to  John  Bayard, 
then  Speaker  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  refers  to  an  act  which  did  not  pass 
until  the  ist  of  March,  1780,  which  al- 
lowed half-pay  for  life  and  other  benefits 
only  to  "such  officers  or  soldiers  as  shall 
be  certified  to  be  commissioned  and  en- 
listed for  and  during  the  war."  McKean's 
Laws  281. 

The  extract  from  his  Journal  alluded  to 
in    this    letter,  is    printed  in  part  in  the 
Life  of  Joseph  Reed  (pages  413,  &c. ,  i  vol.) 
by   Wm.    B.    Reed,    Esq.,  who   speaks  of 
having  the  original  extract,  a  more  com- 
plete extract  is  published  in  Force's  Am. 
Archives,  5th  Series,  vol.  i,  page  1251. 
JOHN  B.  LINN. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  iqih  July  1874. 

Note. — Mr.  Linn,  in  justification  of  his  spelling  the 
name  Atlee  instead  of  At  Lee,  as  some  of  the 
colonel's  descendants  do,  writes  :  "  Colonel  Atlee 
sometimes  wrote  his  name  in  capital  letters,  thus  : 
<4.T  LEE;  but  in  many  letters  here  (Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  among  the  State  Archives),  signed  by  himself 
and  his  brother  the  Judge,  it  is  always  Atlee,  not 
At-Lee.  See  the  fac-simile  of  his  signature,  which 
I  append  to  the  copy  of  the  above  letter." 


JOHN  FILSON. 

THE  question  has  been  frequently  asked  : 
Who  was  JOHN  FILSON?  To  answer  this 
question  one  naturally  turns  to  the  histories 


of  Kentucky,  only  to  be  disappointed. 
Yet  JOHN  FILSON  was  the  first  to  give  a 
description  and  history  of  Kentucky. 
From  what  he  has  left  us  we  know  he  was 
a  scholar ;  that  he  wrote  that  remarkably 
thrilling  account,  "The  Adventures  of 
Colonel  Daniel  Boone,  containing  a  Narra- 
tive of  the  Wars  of  Kentucky,"  first  pub- 
lished, it  is  believed,  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
by  James  Adams,  in  1784.  Three  years 
later  it  appeared  in  Carey's  Museum ; 
but  Mr.  Carey  does  not  tell  us  where  he  got 
his  copy.  Its  next  issue  was  in  connection 
wi.thlmlay'swork,  New  York,  1793,  121110., 
by  Samuel  Campbell,  37  Hanover  Square. 
From  the  work  Mr.  Filson  has  left  us, 
but  few  items  are  derived  of  his  personal 
history.  Mr.  Jacob  Burnet  has  spoken 
but  slightly  of  him,  denominating  him  a 
"  pedantic  foreigner  ;"  but  that  he  was  an 
American,  and  probably  a  native,  is  plain 
from  what  he  has  said  incidentally  in  his 
work  on  Kentucky.  Nothing  is  found 
concerning  him  in  the  elaborate  "  Western 
Annals."  If  anything  is  mentioned  in 
those  Annals,  or  in  Dr.  Hildreth's  valuable 
volumes,  concerning  Mr.  Filson,  we  shall 
be  pardoned  for  our  ignorance  of  it,  as 
those  works  are  without  indexes,  as  are  too 
many  other  similar  works. 

Mr.  Filson  wrote  his  account  of  Ken- 
tucky previous  to  the  i2th  of  May  1784. 
At  that  date  he  was  in  Kentucky,  and  had 
finished  his  description  of  it,  to  which 
Daniel  Boone,  Levi  Todd  and  James  Har- 
rod  subscribed  a  certificate,  that  they  had 
carefully  revised  it,  and  recommended  it 
<;  as  an  exceeding  good  performance,  and 
much  preferable  to  any  extant."  The 
map  accompanying  his  work  was  drawn  by 
him,  and  was  the  first  one«of  any  accuracy 
of  Kentucky.  He  was  a  practical  surveyor. 
His  description  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians,  is  the  best  of  any  of 
that  period,  showing  that  he  must  have 
been  for  some  time  conversant  with  them. 
He  probably  attended  the  famous  Pianka- 
shaw  council,  at  Post  St.  Vincent,  April 
i5th  1784. 

On  the  peace  with  England  in  1783, 
there  was  a  great  rush  of  people  into  Ken- 
tucky. Filson  probably  was  of  this  emi- 
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gration.  Imlay  remarks  that  the  years 
1783  and  1 784  brought  out  vast  numbers 
of  emigrants  from  all  parts  ;  that  probably 
not  less  than  1 2,000  flocked  into  Kentucky. 
That  Mr.  Filson  went  from  Delaware  or 
its  vicinity,  is  not  improbable,  as  he  must 
have  gone  there  soon  after  the  Indian 
council  took  place,  as  above  intimated ;  as 
here  (at  Wilmington)  his  work  first  ap- 
peared. Although  he  intended  to  accom- 
pany it  with  the  map  before  spoken  of,  its 
absence  in  the  Wilmington  edition  was 
doubtless  occasioned  from  any  one  of  a 
variety  of  causes.  In  the  meantime  his 
work  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  GIL- 
BERT IMLAY,  that  author  added  it  to  his 
own  work  on  "The  Western  Territory," 
as  a  second  volume.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  Mr.  Imlay  gives  us  no  word 
about  JOHN  FILSON,  or  how  he  came  by  his 
(Filson's)  materials.  With  these  materials 
was  probably  Filson's  map,  a  copy  of 
which  accompanies  the  edition  of  his 
work  as  issued  by  Imlay  in  1793.  Imlay 
also  added  a  map  to  his  part  of  the  work, 
engraved  by  "  TIBOUT,  New  York."  This 
is  quite  elaborate-,  while  that  of  Filson  is 
intended  to  include  only  Kentucky,  and 
is  neatly  engraved. 

Mr.  Filson  speaks  of  his  absence  from 
the  country  in  1791.  He  was  probably  in 
Europe  at  that  time ;  perhaps  an  agent 
there  from  some  land  company ;  but  of 
this  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  :  while 
we  are  certain  that  he  was  early  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  early  contemplated  a  work  on 
its  history,  in  reference  to  which  he  thus 
remarks  : — "  My  thanks  are  more  especially 
due  to  Col.  Boon  (he  always  writes  the 
name  without  the  e)  who  was  earlier  ac- 
quainted with  the  object  of  this  perform- 
ance than  any  other  now  living,  as  appears 
by  the  account  of  his  adventures,  which  I 
esteemed  curious  and  interesting,  and  there- 
fore have  published  them  from  his  own 
mouth."  Respecting  the  other  part  of  his 
work,  he  assures  the  reader  that  he  has 
omitted  nothing  concerning  the  country 
which  could  be  of  utility  to  the  traveller, 
"  having  been  exceeding  particular." 

To  those  who  have  read  Filson's  work 
it  is  superfluous  to  remark,  that  it  carries  a 
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truthful  air  throughout,  and  is  written  in 
an  excellent  and  attractive  style.  Had  he 
been  a  prophet  he  could  not  have  given 
the  Kentuckians  a  more  beautiful  future  of 
their  country  than  his  pages  contain.  He 
was  well  informed  respecting  the  anti- 
quities, contents  of  mounds,  the  Welsh 
Indians,  caverns,  natural  history,  &c.,  as 
well  as  of  the  capabilities  of  its  soil. 

Where  Mr.  Filson  spent  his  time  from 
1784  to  1788  does  not  appear.  In  the  fall 
of  the  latter  year  he  seems  to  have  come  i 
to  the  site  now  Cincinnati,  as  a  surveyor 
of  land,  with  Mr.  Matthias  Denman  of  New 
Jersey,  a  Col.  Patterson  of  Lexington,  and 
Judge  Symmes,  who  were  interested  in 
lands  hereabouts.  Late  in  the  fall  of  1 788, 
these  men  went  into  the  wilderness  to  ex- 
plore the  country  between  the  Miamis. 
This  is  the  last  trace  we  have  of  John  Fil- 
son. The  other  explorers  returned  in  due 
time,  but  they  could  give  no  account  of 
their  companion  ;  but  that  he  had  set  out 
to  return — alone,  it  seems — and  that  was  all 
they  knew  about  it.  If  any  attempt  was 
made  to  learn  his  fate,  a  record  of  it  has 
not  reached  us.  It  was  rumored  that  he 
had  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  Should 
there  not  be  a  county,  town,  some  place 
or  monument  to  his  memory  ?  Kentuck- 
ians !  It  is  high  time  to  see  to  this. 

Two  years  ago  a  ballad  was  composed  to 
his  memory,  and  published  in  a  neat  vol- 
ume of  poems  by  W.  H.  Venable,  in  Cin- 
cinnati. It  is  in  the  John  Gilpin  style, 
and  may  contain  more  poetry  than  truth. 
The  first  two  stanzas  follow  :  — 

"  John  Filson  was  a  pedagogue, 

A  pioneer  was  he  ; 
I  know  not  what  his  nation  was, 
Nor  what  his  pedigree. 

John  Filson  from  three  languages, 
With  pedant  skill  did  frame 

The  novel  word  Losanteville, 

To  be  the  new  town's  name,"  &c. 

This  much  has  been  brought  together 
concerning  one  of  the  learned  and  useful 
pioneers  of  the  West,  with  the  hope  it  may 
stimulate  somebody  to  give  the  RECORD  a 
more  full  and  accurate  account  of  him. 
This  article  was  commenced  almost  entirely 
for  that  purpose.  S.  G.  D. 

Boston,  Sept.  1874. 
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THE  SEAL  OF   THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


WHEN,  in  the  spring  of  1873,  the  authori- 
ties of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  were  about 
to  have  a  flag  made,  emblazoned  with  the 
city  arms  to  send  to  the  Vienna  exposition, 
to  mark  Philadelphia's  contribution  to 
that  show,  it  was  found  that  there  were 
discrepancies  in  the  heraldic  devices  on 
the  seals  that  had  been  used.  The  subject 
of  these  differences  was  referred  to  Colonel 
Frank  M.  Etting,  with  a  request  that  he 
should  assist  in  deciding  upon  the  true 
device. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Mayor, 
dated  March  28th,  1873,  Colonel  Etting 
stated  that  there  was  no  recorded  descrip- 
tion of  heraldic  devices  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  After  giving  an  account  of 
the  different  devices  which  had  been  in 
use,  he  drew  attention  to  an  engraving  of 
the  city  seal  which  had  been  printed  on 
the  title-page  of  a  Digest  of  City  Ordi- 
nances compiled  in  1836,  by  Mr.  William 
Duane  and  others.  It  is  the  same  device 
as  the  one  now  used  by  the  Select  Council, 
and  here  marked  Figure  i.  It  is  claimed, 


FIGURE  i. 


in 


the  Digest,  to  be  accurate.  Colonel 
Etting  remarks : 

"I  submit  herewith  the  evident  histori- 
cal derivation  of  the  emblems  attempted 
in  the  present  seal,  with  the  suggestion  of 
some  slight  alteration  to  preserve  the 
1  historical  unities.' 


' '  The  crest,  which  is  inaccurately  en- 
graved on  your  seal,  comes  from  the  origi- 
nal great  colonial  seal  adopted  by  the 
Founder  of  the  State,  "Justice,"  and  also 
to  be  found  upon  the  City  seal,  though 
without  the  hand  and  arm,  adooted  by  Penn 
himself  in  Council  (Fig.  2). 


FIGURE  2. 

11  To  the  above  original  seal  of  the  City, 
which  continued  in  official  use  as  late  as 
1789  at  least, — we  are  indebted  for  the 
Ship  in  full  sail  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
shield  of  the  present  seal — the  Plough  in 
the  upper  half  was  originally  adopted  by 
Wm.  Penn  in  1683,  as  the  device  for 
Chester,  one  of  the  three  original  counties, 
when  at  the  same  time  he  adopted  an 
Anchor  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 

"  The  Ship  has  even  an  earlier  original  on 
the  seal  of  the  "  Society  of  Free  Traders 
organized  in  London  to  promote  the  settle- 
ment of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  same  time 
Penn  adopted  the  Anchor  for  Philadel- 
phia. 

"It  would  appear  that  the  Supporters 
were  introduced  under  the  second  charter 
to  the  city  of  1789,  when  the  corporate 
title  was  changed  to  '  The  Mayor,  Alder- 
men and  Citizens  of  Philadelphia.'  One 
of  these  was  the  personification  of  Plenty, 
and  the  other  most  likely  designed  for 
Peace,  both  of  these  words  occurring  on 
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the  reverse  of  the  great  Proprietary  seal 
of  the  Province." 

In  February,  1874,  the  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
adopted  the  following  ordinance  in  refer- 
ence to  the  device  of  the  city  seal  : 

"  ARMS.—  On  a  blue  'field,  a  fess  golden 
between  a  plough  above  and  a  ship  in  full 
sail  below  ;  both  proper. 

"  CREST.  —  A  right  arm,  nude,  embowed, 
couped  at  shoulder,  holding  a  pair  of 
scales  ;  all  proper. 

"SUPPORTERS.  —  Two  females,  standing 
full  face,  the  one  on  ihe  right  side  of  the 
shield  habited  white  and  purple,  crowned 
with  an  olive  wreath  ;  in  her  right  hand  a 
scroll,  charged  with  an  anchor  ;  all  proper  ; 
the  one  on  the  left  side  habited  white  and 
blue  ;  in  her  left  hand  a  cornucopia, 
proper. 

"  MOTTO.  —  PHILADELPHIA 


1  "  The  motto  adopted,  Philadelphia  Maneto" 
says  Colonel  Etting,  "is  a  rendition  into  Latin  from 
the  text  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  xiii,  i,  from 
which  the  very  name,  of  our  city  comes  (and  which 
is  hence  retained  in  its  original),  —  involving  not 
only  an  appropriate  adjuration  for  "  Philadelphia's" 
permanence,  but  also  an  authoritative  injunction  for 
the  continuance  of  fraternal  love  —  a  quotation, 
which  it  is  reported,  was  made  by  the  last  of  the 
Penn  family  in  visiting  this  city,  within  our  own 
memory." 


"  SECT.  2.  The  seal  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  shall  contain  the  words  and  letters  on 
a  ribband,  like  the  first  seal  adopted  by  the 
corporation — 1701 — Seal  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia — and  shall  have  a  diameter 
of  two  and  one-quarter  inches." 

This  first  effort  to  establish  definitely  the 
municipal  arms  upon  the  part  of  our  cor- 
respondent, Colonel  Etting,  has  been  at- 
tended with  good  results. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  taken,  up 
the  subject  and  directed  a  commission  to 
correct  and  establish  the  state  arms. 
Maryland  has  pursued  a  similar  course  ;  and 
both  states,  by  resolution  of  their  legisla- 
tures, have  directed  copies  painted  on 
panel  to  be  contributed  to  the  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM  at  Independence  Hall. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  not  being 
in  session,  its  Executive,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Adjutant-General,  promptly  responded 
to  Colonel  Etting's  request,  and  ordered 
the  arms  of  that  state  to  be  painted  in 
corresponding  style  and  transmitted  to 
Philadelphia.  It  is  hoped  the  original 
thirteen  states  will  all  contribute  authorita- 
tively their  heraldic  devices,  and  thus 
while  adorning  Independence  Hall,  make 
a  permanent  record  of  their  official  em- 
blazonments. 


ITEMS  OF  EARLY-TIME  KENTUCKY  HISTORY. 


KENTUCKY,  in  Colonial  times,  was  a  part 
of  Virginia;  and  until  about  the  close  of 
our  Colonial  existence  no  attempt  whatever 
was  made  to  erect  or  establish  upon  or 
within  its  territory  a  separate  or  independ- 
ent colony.  Explorers  and  traders  had 
entered  it  many  years  before  Col.  Daniel 
Boone  penetrated  it.  In  1770,  Christopher 
Gist  being  one  of  them,  and  probably  the 
earliest.  He,  in  the  interest  of  the  "  Ohio 
Land  Company,"  travelled,  in  May  1751, 
from  a  point  on  the  Ohio  river  fifteen  miles 
above  the  "  Falls  of  the  Ohio,"  along  the 
Kentucky  river  towards  its  source,  and 
over  the  Highlands  of  Kentucky  to  Vir- 
ginia. 


Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  a  few  years  later, 
(probably  about  the  year  1760)  explored 
the  regions  bordering  on  the  Cumberland 
and  Kentucky  rivers.  He  gave  name  to 
the  first,  and  called  the  last  Louisa  river, 
which  it  bore  a  number  of  years. 

Col.  James  Smith,  with  Uriah  Stone, 
Joshua  Horton,  and  William  Baker,  and 
one  colored  man,  crossed  the  mountains  to 
the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  in 
1766,  to  examine  the  country  "in  view  of 
future  settlements. ' '  Soon  thereafter  some 
North  Carolina  traders  entered  Kentucky 
by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap.  They  crossed 
the  Licking  river  and  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river, 
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following,  says  the  author  of  "  Western 
Annals,"  the  Indian  trail  which  was  the 
line  of  communication  between  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  Nations. 

In  1767  John  Finley  was  engaged,  with 
others,  in  trading  with  the  Indians  along 
the  above-named  "  trail,"  within  the 
present  limits  of  Kentucky. 

In  1769,  Col.  Daniel  Boone,  the  afore- 
mentioned John  Finley,  John  Stewart, 
Joseph  Holden,  James  Moncey,  and  Wil- 
liam Cool,  explored  Kentucky.  In  the 
summer  of  the  same,  year  a  party  of  twenty 
North  Carolinians  and  Western  Virginians 
passed  into  the  central  portions  of  Ken- 
tucky by  way  of  the  Cumberland  Gap,  and 
returned  in  April  1770. 

In  1770,  Squire  Boone,  one  of  Col. 
Daniel  Boone's  brothers,  with  a  companion, 
visited  Kentucky  from  North  Carolina. 
Boone's  companion  got  lost  and  perished 
in  the  wilderness. 

In  1771,  Casper  Mansco,  with  several 
other  hunters,  explored  that  portion  of 
Kentucky  along  the  Cumberland  river, 
generally  designated  as  "  The  Barrens." 

In  1772,  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Vir- 
ginia divided  the  county  of  Botetourt, 
whose  western  boundary  was  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  erected  the  southern  por- 
tion of  it  into  the  county  of  Fincastle,  at 
least  as  much  of  it  as  lay  within  the  limits 
of  Virginia,  and  as  Virginia  claimed  to  the 
Mississippi  it  is  probable  that  the  entire 
Kentucky  country  was  held  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  Fincastle  county.  In  1775  tne 
settlers  in  Kentucky  thought  so,  as  did  also 
Gov.  Dunmore,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel.  The  county  seat  was  in  the  Vir- 
ginia part  of  the  county. 

In  1773  the  Big  Bone  Lick  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  in  the  same  year  Gen.  Thom- 
son of  Pennsylvania  surveyed  lands  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Licking  river.  In  this 
year,  too,  Mr.  Thomas  Bullett,  a  Virginia 
surveyor,  led  a  party  of  explorers  into 
Kentucky,  some  of  them  to  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Kentucky  river  ;  the  re- 
mainder to  the  "  Falls  of  the  Ohio."  His 
surveys  extended  to  Salt  river. 

In  1774,  Col.  James  Harrod  penetrated 
the  Kentucky  wilderness,  and  erected  the 


first  cabin  built  in  the  valley  of  the  Ken- 
tucky river,  which  was  the  nucleus  of 
Harrodsburg,  county  seat  of  Mercer  county. 
In  the  spring  of  1775,  Cols.  Richard 
Henderson  and  Nathaniel  Hart,  both  North 
Carolinians,  entered  Kentucky  as  the  al- 
leged proprietors  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Tennessee, 
Cumberland,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  rivers, 
to  which  they  had  obtained  title  from  cer- 
tain Chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  at  a 
meeting  they  held  in  March  of  this  year, 
at  the  "  Sycamore  Shoal,"  on  a  branch  of 
the  Holston  river.  This  sale  was  soon 
ratified  by  the  whole  Cherokee  Nation ; 
Henderson  and  Hart  thereupon  offered  the 
land  for  sale,  invited  settlers,  and  (with 
Col.  Boone's  assistance)  erected  a  stockade 
fort,  called  Boone's  Station,  now  Boones- 
borough,  and  then  without  delay  called 
upon  the  settlers  to  send  representatives 
to  Boone's  Station  to  organize  a  govern- 
ment. Four  settlements  (Boone's  Station, 
Harrod's  Station,  Boiling  Spring  settle- 
ment, and  St.  Asaph,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished this  year  by  Col.  Benjamin 
Logan)  were  represented  by  seventeen 
delegates.  Col.  Daniel  Boone,  John  Floyd, 
Col.  James  Harrod,  Richard  Galloway, 
and  probably  Col.  Benjamin  Logan,  were 
members  of  this  the  first  Legislature  held 
west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Rev.  John  Sythe 
was  its  Chaplain.  It  met  "  beneath  a  great 
elm  tree  that  stood  outside  of  the  fort." 
Col.  Richard  Henderson  addressed  them 
at  length,  whereupon  they  proceeded  to 
business  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1775. 
They  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  a  compact 
for  the  organization  of  the  "  Colony  of 
Transylvania,"  passed  nine  laws  (see  Ban- 
croft's United  States,  vol.  8,  pages,  368-9, 
also  Western  Annals,  page  237),  agreed  to 
hold  another  meeting  in  the  ensuing  Sep- 
tember, and  then,  on  May  27th,  adjourned. 
These  essays  in  the  line  of  self-government 
by  the  Western  Wilderness  Pioneers  met 
with  the  decided  disapproval  of  Lord  Dun- 
more,  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  he  at 
once  issued  his  proclamation  against  "one 
Richard  Henderson  and  other  disorderly 
persons  who,  under  pretence  of  a  purchase 
from  the  Indians,  do  set  up  a  claim  to  the 
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lands  of  the  Crown."  That  squelched  the 
"Colony  of  Transylvania."  It  succumbed 
at  once — and  was  dead  when  the  time  ar- 
rived for  the  second  session  of  its  Legisla- 
ture, which  never  met. 

During  this  year  (1775)  Col.  Daniel 
Boone  also  removed  his  family  from  Clinch 
river,  and  took  up  his  residence  with  them 
in  the  Stockade  Fort  (now  Boonesborough) 
which  he  had  assisted  in  building  earlier 
in  this  year,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky 
river,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  were  the 
first  white  women  that  became  permanent 
settlers  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

In  1775,  George  Rogers  Clark  also 
visited  Kentucky,  and  in  1776  he  moved 
there  and  became  a  permanent  settler. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Kentucky' 
settlers,  held  at  Harrodsburg,  June  6,  1776, 
George  Rogers  Clark  and  Gabriel  Jones 
were  chosen  to  represent  the  interests  of 
the  scattered  western  inhabitants  of  the 
Kentucky  country  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  .They 
accepted  the  trust,  and  by  their  agency 
and  influence  secured  Dec.  7,  1776,  the 
passage  of  an  act  to  organize  the  county 
of  Kentucky,  embracing  all  of  the  present 
state  of  Kentucky,  with  Harrodsburg  for 
the  county  seat,  where  in  1777  the  first 
court  was  held.  George  Rogers  Clark  and 
Gabriel  Jones  travelled  through  the  wilder- 
ness on  foot  to  the  city  of  Williamsburg, 
the  seat  of  the  Colonial  government,  and 
the  last  named  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
near  the  Blue  Licks  on  his  return  journey, 
which  was,  in  part,  by  way  of  the  Ohio 
river. 

In  August  1777,  Col.  Bowman  of  Vir- 
ginia reinforced  the  Kentucky  settlers 
with  one  hundred  men.  And  in  Kentucky 
was  witnessed  this  year  the  first  wedding 
of  white  persons,  one  Lieutenant  Linn 
being  the  happy  party  of  the  first  part  to 
the  contract ;  of  the  party  of  the  second 


part  this  deponeth  knoweth  nought — not 
'even  the  name.  In  April  1777  the  legal 
voters  of  the  county  of  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, elected  John  Todd  and  Richard 
Callaway  delegates  to  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia. 

In  1778,  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark  for- 
tified Corn  Island,  opposite  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Louisville, 
and  there  rendezvoused  the  small  army 
commanded  by  him  in  the  expedition 
against  Kaskaskia.  Upon  his -success,  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  in  October  1778,  es- 
tablished the  county  of  Illinois,  embracing 
all  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
river  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  being  the 
same  territory  which  in  1769  had  been  by 
the  same  authority  formed  or  made  part  of 
the  county  of  Botetourt. 

In  April  1779  the  first  permanent  im- 
provements were  made  in  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. The  winter  of  1 7  79-80  was  exceed- 
ingly severe,  many  horses  and  cattle  in 
Kentucky  dying  of  thirst  and  starvation. 

In  1780,  Col.  Byrd,  a  British  officer,  in- 
vaded Kentucky  with  600  Canadians  and 
Indians,  from  Detroit,  and  captured  Rud- 
dell's  and  Martin's  Stations,  and  returned 
by  '-vay  of  the  Licking  and  Miami  rivers. 
Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark  thereupon  soon 
organized  a  force,  and  in  return  chastised 
the  Indians  on  the  Miami  so  severely  as  to 
secure  a  period  of  comparative  quiet  and 
peace  for  the  settlers  in  Kentucky. 

In  1780,  the  Virginia  Legislature  also 
authorized  the  location  of  the  village  of 
Louisville  at  the  "Falls  of  the  Ohio." 

And  finally,  in  1781,  the  county  of  Ken- 
tucky was  subdivided  into  three  counties, 
which,  with  their  county  seats,  were  as 
follows :  Jefferson  county,  with  Louisville 
its  county  seat;  Fayette  county,  with  Lex- 
ington its  county  seat;  Lincoln  county, 
with  Danville  its  county  seat.  I.  S. 

Newark,  O. 
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THE  AZTEC  CALENDAR  STONE  OR  MONUMENT. 


AZTEC   STONE, 


AT  the  corner  of  the  Cathedral  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  is  an  ancient  carved  stone, 
known  as  the  "  Aztec  Calendar,"  which  is 
regarded  as  the  best  monument  extant  of 
the  learning  and  civilization  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  It  has  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  many  learned  men 
since  the  conquest  by  Cortez,  and  the 
devices  on  the  stone  have  been  variously 
interpreted. 

In  a  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ethnological  Society,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Drowne,  in  New  York,  in 
March  last,  the  RECORD  (Vol.  III.,  p. 
232)  mentioned  the  reading  of  a  paper 
by  Professor  PH.  VALENTINI,  Ph.  D., 
on  *''The  Mexican  hieroglyphic  of  the 
Sun" — the  "Calendar"  of  which  the 
above  engraving  is  a  picture,  so  far  as  so 


small  a  representation  of  it  may  give  de- 
tails. Professor  Valentini  is  one  of  the 
most  recent  students  of  that  hieroglyphic, 
of  which  he  gave  several  drawings  de- 
lineating its  different  parts.  Master  Henry 
Russell  Drowne  has  furnished  the  editor 
of  the  RECORD  with  a  brief  synopsis  of 
that  portion  of  Dr.  Valentini's  paper  that 
relates  to  this  hieroglyphic. 

After  giving  a  brief  account  of  former 
interpreters  of  this  stone,  and  their  theories 
and  interpretations,  the  Doctor  said  that  al- 
though Dr.  Leon  y  Gama  has  been  con- 
sidered an  authority  on  the  subject,  and 
has  been  followed  with  more  or  less  faith 
by  students  of  Mexican  archaeology,  yet 
some  eminent  scholars,  such  as  Albert 
Gallatin  and  Brantz  Mayer,  among  Ameri- 
cans, have  accepted  his  conclusions  with 
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reserve.  He  gave  Gama's  interpretation 
in  full,  which  represents  the  stone  as  a  sort 
of  sun-dial  used  by  the  Mexicans  to  de- 
termine the  Equinoxes  and  the  Solstices. 

Dr.  Valentini  believes  the  stone  not  to 
be  an  astronomical  instrument,  but  a  monu- 
ment sculptured,  first  for  the  glorification 
of  the  Sun-god,  and  secondly  to  be  a  his- 
torical record.  In  his  paper  he  confined 
himself  to  the  interpretation  not  of  the 
whole  monument  but  only  to  its  central 
shield,  the  triangular  gnomons  and  the  tow- 
erets,  which  appeared  in  the  drawing  of 
it.  He  described  the  face  of  the  Sun-god, 
and  showed  how  Gama  confounded  a  lip- 
ornament  with  a  protruded  tongue.  He 
deciphered  the  hieroglyph  of  the  frontlet 
as  the  proper  name  of  the  Sun-god — Atoni- 
atuJi — that  is  Water  Sun.  Those  on  the 
four  tablets  he  interpreted  as  symbols  of 
the  ages  of  the  destruction  of  mankind  by 
War,  Wind,  Rain  and  the  Deluge.  In 
this  connection  he  exhibited  a  picture  by 
Clavigero  which  represents  the  Deluge,  and 
confirmed  his  own  interpretation. 

The  Doctor  then  explained  the  hiero- 
glyphics accessory  to  the  four  square  tablets 
around  the  central  face,  and  showed  that 
they  referred  to  the  contents  of  the  tablets 
and  contained  the  hieroglyphs  of  the 
ancient  high  priest  of  the  Sun,  Cipactl, 
and  his  famous  wife  Oxomogo.  That  high 
priest  was  also  a  legislator  for  his  people, 
and  was  the  author  of  their  Sun-book. 


These  facts  showed  the  propriety  of  intro- 
ducing these  hieroglyphics  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  Sun-god  upon  a  historical 
monument. 

Dr.  Valentini  differed  from  Gama  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  gnomons  and 
towerets.  The  latter  regarded  the  gnomons 
as  representing  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  the 
former  considers  them  representations  of 
the  divisions  of  a  day,  the  four  larger 
gnomons  indicating  the  main  diurnal  po- 
sitions of  the  sun  ;  the  four  smaller  ones, 
subdivisions  of  the  other,  and  the  eight 
towerets  still  smaller  subdivisions — the 
whole  representing  the  usual  division  of 
the  day  by  the  Mexicans,  into  sixteen 
hours. 

Dr.  Valentini  introduced  drawings  of 
other  Sun-monuments  found  in  Mexico, 
but  as  all  of  these  lacked  the  sculptured 
images,  he  considered  this  monument  as 
unique.  He  pointed  out  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Sun-god 
found  in  Central  America  and  those  upon 
the  Mexican  stone.  One  of  these,  at  Pa- 
lenque  (of  which  he  presented  a  drawing) 
is  nearly  identical  with  the  Mexican  stone. 
He  exhibited  drawings  of  other  Central 
American  hieroglyphs  of  the  Sun,  all  of 
which  were  similar  in  idea  and  expression 
to  that  of  Mexico,  showing  that  these 
people  had,  if  not  a  common  origin,  com- 
mon historical  traditions  and  a  common 
religious  system. 


WASHING  TON'S  ORDERL  Y  BOOKS. 

[Continued  from  page  406.] 


CAMPBEFORE  YORK,  SUNDAY,  OCT.  7, 1 781. ! 

The  guards  and  fatigue  for  the    trenches 
will  mount  daily  at  12  o'clock;  they  are  to 

1  The  following  extracts  from  Washington's  Order- 
ly Books,  cover,  in  date,  the  entire  time  of  the  siege 
of  Yorktown,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
British  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  general 
orders  during  that  time,  were  very  few  and  brief. 
Besides  what  are  here  given,  they  consisted  only  of 
detailed  directions  about  materials,  the  proceedings 
of  courts-martial,  &c. 


parade  at  precisely  eleven  on  the  right  of 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette's  division. 

For  the  trenches  this  day  : — 

Major-General  the  Marquis  de  la  Fay- 
ette,  Brig.  Genls.  Muhlenberg  and  Hazen. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  October,  as  we 
have  observed  (page  403),  the  allied  American  and 
French  armies,  then  before  Yorktown,  were  pre- 
pared for  a  siege.  It  began  on  the  morning  of  the 
yth,  the  above  date  in  the  Orderly  Book,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  1 9th  of  the  same  month. — [Eo.j 
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The  Marquis  de    la   Fayette's   division 
will  mount  in  the  trenches  this  day. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  BEFORE  YORK,  MONDAY, 
OCTOBER  8th  1781. 

For  the  trenches  to-morrow  : — 
Major-General  Lincoln,1  Gen.  Clinton.'2 
Major-General   Lincoln's    division  will 
mount  in  the  trenches  to-morrow. 

For  the  present  the  Jersey  troops  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Col.  Dayton 
are  to  be  formed  into  one  battalion  under 
the  orders  of  Colonel  Ogden,3  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  De  Hart  and  Major  Hollingshead. 
The  regiment  lately  commanded  by 
Colonel  Scammell*  is  to  be  formed  into 
two  battalions,  one  to  be  commanded  by 
Lieu^Colonel  Huntington  and  Major 
Rice,  the  other  by  Lieut. -Col.  Laurens,5 
aid  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Major 
Cummings. 

1  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  the  Massachusetts  Line. 

2  James  Clinton  of  New  York  (brother  of  George 
Clinton,   who   was  then    Governor  of  that   state), 
father  of  the  eminent  De  Witt  Clinton,  under  whose 
administration    as   Governor  of  New   York  in  the 
next   century,  the  great  Erie  Canal  was  construct- 
ed.— [Eo.] 

3  Aaron  Ogden  of  New  Jersey,  who  entered  the 
Continental  army  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  and 
was  a  captain  in  the  regiment  of  his  brother,  Col. 
Matthias  Ogden.    He  was  a  very  meritorious  officer, 
and  served  faithfully  until   the   close   of  the  war. 
He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  ;  served  his  country 
in  various  civil   capacities,  and  was   Governor  of 
New  Jersey  in  1812-13.     During  the  war  of  1812, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  militia  of  New  Jersey. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  spring  of  1839,  ^e 
was  President-General   of  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati.—[Eo.] 

4  Alexander  Scammell.  He  was  then  the  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  army  and  Colonel  of  the   ist 
New  Hampshire  Regiment.     He  was  a  native  of 
Milford,    Massachusetts ;    a  graduate   of    Harvard 
College;  a  lawyer  by  profession  ;  became  a  soldier 
and  a  Colonel  in  1776;  fought  gallantly  on  Bemis's 
Heights,  and  was  appointed  Adjutant-General    in 

1780.  He  was    shot   on   the   3Oth  of  September, 

1781,  whilst  reconnoitring.     He  lingered  until  the 
6th  of  October,  when  he  died  in  camp  before  York- 
town. — [ED.] 

5  John  Laurens  of  South  Carolina,  son  of  Henry 
Laurens.     Highly    educated  and    a   good  French 
and  German  scholar,  he  became  a  very  useful  aide- 
de-camp  of  Washington,  in   his   intercourse   with 


Lieut. -Col.  Laurens  will  join  his  corps 
whenever  it  mounts  the  trenches. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  is  extremely 
sorry  to  see  that  notwithstanding  there  is 
a  plenty  of  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
different  encampments,  a  practice  prevails 
of  burning  rails,  and  thereby  adding  to 
the  distresses  of  the  inhabitants  who  have 
sufficiently  suffered  by  the  ravages  of  war. 
He  calls  in  the  most  express  manner  upon 
the  commanding  officers  of  Corps  to  put  a 
stop  to  so  pernicious  a  practice. 

A  Sergeant  and  12  men  from  the  Militia 
to  be  sent  to  Williamsburg  and  put  under 
the  orders  of  Mr.  Morris,  D.  Q.  M.,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  wood  for  the  Hospi- 
tal and  Bakery.  An  orderly  man  to  be 
sent  from  each  Division  to  the  General 
Hospital.  They  will  take  their  orders 
from  Dr.  Craik.6 

After  Orders. 

As  the  service  of  the  trenches  unites 
the  double  object  of  defending  a  post  and 
prosecuting  the  works  of  the  siege,  the 
troops  that  mount  are  all  in  rotation  to  be 
employed  on  fatigue.  The  Major- General 
commanding  will  take  care  that  such  dis- 
positions are  made  that  the  labor  may  be 
equally  shared  by  the  whole.  That  the 
fresh  succession  of  fatigue  men  may  enable 
the  soldier  to  work  with  the  greater  vigor 
and  alacrity,  and  the  several  parties  may  be 
contiguous  to  their  respective  alarm-posts, 
where  the  men  called  out  for  work  are 
previously  to  lodge  their  arms  in  order, 
that  in  case  of  a  sally  they  may  resume 
their  station  in  the  line  with  the  greatest 
promptness  and  regularity. 

The  gabions  and  other  materials  for  the 
siege  are  in  future  to  be  provided  by  Corps. 
The  Adjutant- General  will  apportion  the 

the  French  and  German  officers,  after  1777.  He 
was  a  very  brave  soldier;  fought  General  Lee  in  a 
duel,  and  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave  in  a  forlorn 
hope  in  carrying  a  redoubt  at  Yorktown.  Laurens 
successfully  negotiated  a  loan  for  the  Congress  in 
France,  early  in  1781.  In  a  skirmish  on  the  Com- 
bahee,  in  South  Carolina,  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1782,  he  was  killed  —  [ED.] 

6  The  intimate  personal  friend  and  family  physi- 
cian of  Washington,  and  then  Director  of  the 
Hospital  at  Yorktown. — [Eo.] 
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number  to  be  required  of  each  Corps, 
which  number  is  to  be  kept  constantly 
complete — a  regimental  officer  is  always  to 
superintend  and  see  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  several  materials  required  are  conform- 
able to  the  regulations  of  the  6th  instant. 

One-third  of  the  militia  is  to  be  on  duty 
each  24  hours,  one-half  of  that  number  to 
mount  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
be  relieved  by  the  other  half  at  five  in  the 
evening. 

The  officer  commanding  them  is  to  be 
responsible  that  his  men  are  regularly  sup- 
plied with  provisions  agreeable  to  the 
General  Orders.  They  are  to  parade  in 
front  of  the  enemy's  old  works  near  the 
mill-dam,  and  be  employed  as  the  Major- 
General  of  the  trenches  shall  direct. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  BEFORE  YORK,  TUESDAY, 
OCT.  9,  1781. 

For  the  trenches  to-morrow  : — 
Major-General     the     Marquis     de     la 
Fayette,    Brig.   Genls.    Muhlenberg     and 
Hazen. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette's  Division 
will  mount  in  the  trenches  to-morrow. 

The  General  has  been  informed  that 
there  are  in  the  possession  of  some  officers 
of  the  army,  negroes  who  have  come  out 
of  York.  If  there  are  any,  such  report  is 
to  be  made  of  them  immediately  to 
the  Adjutant-General,  and  if  any  officer 
should  be  found  after  this  notice  keeping 
in  his  service  a  negro  under  the  above  de- 
scription, he  may  depend  on  being  called 
to  the  strictest  account  for  it.  This  order 
is  to  extend  to  the  officers  of  the  militia  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Continental  Troops. 

Persons  whose  duty  does  not  call  them 
to  the  trenches  and  who  assemble  there 
merely  to  indulge  curiosity,  are  to  walk  on 
the  reverse  of  the  trenches  that  they  may 
not  interrupt  the  works.  The  officer  su- 
perintending the  fatigue  parties  is  to  be 
particularly  attentive  to  this  order. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  BEFORE  YORK,  WEDNES- 
DAY, OCT.  loth,  1781. 

For  the  trenches  to-morrow  : — 
Major-General    Baron    Steuben,  Brig.- 
Genls.  Gist  and  Wayne. 


Baron  Steuben's1  Division  will  mount  in 
the  trenches  to-morrow. 

That  a  want  of  materials  may  not  cause 
an  interruption  to  the  present  operations : 
the  Corps  hereafter  mentioned  are  directed 
(agreeably  to  the  33d  article  for  the  regu- 
lations for  the  service  of  the  siege)  to  pre- 
pare the  proportions  now  assigned  them 
with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  to  keep  that 
quantity  always  in  readiness  by  replacing 
the  daily  consumption. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  BEFORE  YORK,  THURSDAY, 
OCT.  ii,  1781. 

For  the  trenches  to-morrow: — 

Major- General  Lincoln,  Brig. -General 
Clinton. 

Major-General  Lincoln's  division  will 
mount  in  the  trenches  to-morrow. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  expects  the 
commandants  of  Corps  will  not  only  see 
(agreeable  to  Article  38,  of  the  regulations 
for  the  siege)  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
materials  are  conformable  to  the  dimen- 
sions given,  but  -also  pay  particular  atten- 
tion that  the  saucissons  and  fascines  are 
firmly  bound  ;  all  that  are  not  fit  for  use 
will  be  rejected  at  the  deposit  of  the 
trenches,  and  the  Corps  in  default  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  without  loss  of 
time. 

HEAD   QUARTERS  BEFORE  YORK,  FRIDAY, 
OCT.  1 2th,  1781. 

For  the  trenches  to-morrow  : — 
Major-Genl.  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 

Brigadier-Genls.  Muhlenberg  and  Hazen. 
The  Marquis  de  la   Fayette's   Division 

will  mount  in  the  trenches  to-morrow. 


i  Frederick  William  Augustus,  Baron  de  Steuben, 
was  a  Major-General  and  Inspector-General  of  the 
Continental  Army.  He  had  been  a  meritorious 
officer  in  the  Prussian  army  before  coming  to  this 
country  in  1777,  and  joined  the  army  at  Valley 
Forge,  when  he  was  made  Inspector-General.  He 
had  been  for  sometime  before  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  making  efforts  to  capture  Cornwallis  in 
Virginia,  or  drive  him  out  of  the  country.  Steuben 
was  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  and  a  very  kind- 
hearted  man.  He  was  rewarded  with  lands  and  a 
pension,  and  died  at  Steubenville,  N.  Y.,  in 
1794.— [ED.] 
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The  Superintendent  of  the  Deposit  of 
the  trenches  is  required  to  have  the 
quality  of  the  saucissons,  fascines  and 
gabions  brought  to  the  deposit  accurately- 
inspected,  to  reject  such  as  are  not  fit  for 
use  and  report  the  Corps  that  offer  them. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  BEFORE  YORK,  SATURDAY, 
OCT.  13,  1781, 

For  the  trenches  to-morrow : — 

Major-Genl.  Baron  Steuben,  Brigadiers 
Wayne  and  Gist. 

The  Baron  Steuben's  division  will  mount 
in  the  trenches  to-morrow. 

One  week's  allowance  of  spirits  to  offi- 
cers of  the  line  will  be  issued  to-morrow 
at  ten  o'clock,  near  Baron  Steuben's  mar- 
quee, on  regimental  returns,  signed  by  the 
officers  commanding  Regiments  or  Corps. 

The  Brigade  of  Artillery  is  to  furnish 
one  horseman's  tent  and  twelve  common 
tents  to  the  companies  of  the  Delaware 
regiment  attached  to  it. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  BEFORE  YORK,  SUNDAY, 
OCT.  14,  1781. 

Major  General  Lincoln's  division  to 
mount  in  the  trenches  to-morrow. 

The  effects  of  the  late  Colonel  Scammell 
will  be  disposed  of  at  public  sale  to-morrow 
at  three  o'clock  P.  M.  at  Major  Rice's 
tent  in  General  Hazen's  brigade. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  BEFORE  YORK,  MONDAY, 
OCT.  15,  1781. 

For  tne  trenches  to-morrow  : — 

Major  General  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
Brig.  Genls.  Muhlenberg  and  Hazen. 

Major- General  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette's 
Division  will  mount  in  the  trenches  to- 
morrow. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  congratulates 
the  allied  army  on  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise last  evening  against  the  two  im- 
portant works  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
line :  He  requests  the  Baron  Viomenil 
who  commanded  the  French  Grenadiers, 
and  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  who  com- 
manded the  American  Light  Infantry,  to 
accept  his  warmest  acknowledgments  for 
the  excellency  of  their  dispositions  and 
for  their  own  gallant  conduct  upon  the  oc- 
casion :  and  he  begs  them  to  present  his 


thanks  to  every  individual  officer  and  to 
the  men  of  their  respective  commands  for 
the  spirit  and  rapidity  with  which  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  attacks  assigned  them,  and 
for  the  admirable  firmness  with  which  they 
supported  them  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  without  returning  a  shot.1 

The  General  reflects  with  the  highest 
degree  of  pleasure  on  the  confidence  which 
the  troops  of  the  two  nations  must  here- 
after have  in  each  other ;  assured  of  mutual 
support  he  is  convinced  there  is  no  danger 
which  they  will  not  cheerfully  encounter, ' 
no  difficulty  which  they  will  not  bravely 
overcome. 

The  troops  will  be  supplied  with  fresh 
beef  to  Thursday  next  inclusive  ;  they  will 
receive  three  pints  of  salt  to  every  one 
hundred  rations  for  the  allowance  of  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  BEFORE  YORK,  TUESDAY, 
OCT.  16,  1781. 

For  the  trenches  to-morrow  : — 

Major-Gen.  Baron  de  Steuben,  Brig. 
Genls.  Wayne  and  Gist. 

Major-General  Baron  de  Steuben's  Divi- 
sion will  mount  in  the  trenches  to-morrow. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  having  ob- 
served that  the  trenches  are  constantly 
crowded  by  spectators,  who  by  passing 
and  repassing  prevent  the  men  from  work- 
ing and  thereby  greatly  impede  the  opera- 
tions of  the  siege — he  therefore  orders  that 
no  officer  who  is  not  on  duty  shall  here- 
after enter  the  trenches,  except  General 
officers  and  their  aids — and  that  no  in- 
habitant or  person  not  belonging  to  the 
army  be  suffered  to  enter  the  trenches  at 

1  Toward  the  evening  of  the  I4th  of  October,  a 
force  under  the  command  of  Lafayette  stormed  a 
prominent  redoubt,  on  the  bank  of  the  York  river, 
which  the  British  had  constructed.  The  advance 
corps  of  Americans  was  led  by  Colonel  Alexander 
Hamilton,  assisted  by  Colonel  Gimat,  Lafayette's 
aid ;  whilst  Colonel  Laurens  with  eighty  men 
turned  the  redoubt,  in  order  to  intercept  the  retreat 
of  the  garrison.  At  a  given  signal  the  troops 
rushed  firmly  to  the  charge,  and  captured  the  works 
after  a  severe  contest.  Lafayette,  with  the  sanction 
of  Washington,  ordered  the  assailants  to  "  remember 
Fort  Griswold,"  where  some  of  their  countrymen 
had  been  inhumanly  butchered  a  few  months  before. 
The  capture  of  this  redoubt  was  the  occasion  of  the 
above  order. — [ED.] 
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any  time  without    permission    from    the 
Major-General  of  the  trenches. 

In  future  the  relief  for  the  trenches  are 
not  to  beat  their  drum  after  they  pass  the 
Mill-Dam :  They  are  from  that  place  to 
march  silently  with  trailed  arms  and  colors 
furled  until  they  arrive  at  their  posts  in  the 
trenches. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  BEFORE  YORK,  WEDNES- 
DAY, OCT.  17,  1781. 

For  the  trenches  to-morrow  : 

Major-General  Lincoln,  Brig. -General 
Clinton. 

Major-General  Lincoln's  Division  will 
mount  in  the  trenches  to- morrow. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  BEFORE  YORK,  THURS- 
DAY, OCT.  1 8,  1781. 

Major-General  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette's 
Division  will  mount  in  the  trenches  to- 
morrow. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  BEFORE  YORK,  FRIDAY, 
OCT.   19,    1781. l 

Parole,  ' '  Independence. ' '  Countersign , 
"  Rochambeau,  De  Grasse." 

For  the  day  to-morrow  : 

Maj.-Gen.  Lincoln,  Col.  Butler,  Major 
Woodson,  Inspector  Bleeker. 

General  Muhlenberg's  brigade  will  hold 
itself  in  readiness  for  duty  to-morrow. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  CAMP  NEAR  YORK,  SAT- 
URDAY, OCT.  20,  1781. 

Parole,  "  Congress." 

Countersign,  "  York,  Gloucester.'"1 

For  the  day  to-morrow  : 

Major  General  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
Colonel  Walter  Stewart,  Major  Reid, 
Brigade-Major  Cox. 

Brigadier-General  Hazen's  brigade  for 
duty  to-morrow,  to  parade  at  ten  o'clock 
on  their  own  parade. 

As  a  great  number  of  the  axes  delivered 

1  This  was  the  day  when  Cornwallis  surrendered 
his  army  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  Virginia,  to 
Washington  and  Rochambeau.  The  parole,  it  will 
be  observed,  was  "  Independence."  That  day  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  was  fully  assured  by 
the  great  transaction.  The  countersign  was  "  Roch- 
ambeau and  De  Grasse,"  the  French  army  and 
naval  officers  who  assisted  Washington  in  accom- 
plishing the  great  victory. —  [Eo.] 


to  working  parties  during  the  siege  have 
not  been  returned  :  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  directs  that  the  Commandants  of 
Corps,  Continental  and  Militia,  may  have 
an  immediate  and  strict  search  made  in 
their  respective  commands,  and  that  all 
the  axes  found  which  have  not  been  issued 
for  their  particular  use,  may  be  returned,  to 
General  Elbert,2  Superintendent  of  the 
deposit  of  the  trenches. 

The  Provost  Guard,  consisting  of  one 
Sub,  two  Sergeants,  two  Corporals  and 
twenty  privates,  to  be  relieved  by  Divisions 
in  rotation  daily.  The  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette's  will  furnish  it  this  day  ;  Major- 
General  Lincoln's  Division  to-morrow,  and 
the  Baron's  the  next  day. 

After  Orders. 

The  General  congratulates  the  army 
upon  the  glorious  event  of  yesterday. 
The  generous  proofs  which  his  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty  has  given  of  his  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  America  must  force  con- 
viction upon  the  minds  of  the  most  de- 
ceived among  the  enemy,  relatively  to  the 
decisive  good  consequences  of  the  alliance, 
and  inspire  every  citizen  of  these  States 
with  sentiments  of  the  most  unalterable 
gratitude.  His  fleet  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  that  ever  appeared  in  these 
seas,  commanded  by  an  Admiral  whose 
fortune  and  talents  insure  great  events. 
An  army  of  the  most  admirable  composi- 
tion, both  in  officers  and  men,  are  the 
pledges  of  his  Friendship  to  the  United 
States,  and  their  co-operation  has  secured 
us  the  present  signal  success.  The  General 
upon  this  occasion  entreats  his  Excellency 


2  Samuel  Elbert,  of  the  Georgian  troops  in  the 
Continental  Army.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
but  went  to  Savannah  when  very  young,  and  there 
became  a  merchant.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
preliminary  movements  of  the  Revolution  there,  and 
entered  the  army  early  in  1776.  He  operated 
against  the  British  in  Florida  and  Georgia,  and  was 
made  prisoner  in  the  latter  province  while  command- 
ing a  brigade  under  General  Ashe,  at  the  battle  of 
Brier  Creek  in  March  1779.  After  he  was  ex 
changed,  he  joined  the  army  under  Washington, 
and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis. 
In  1785,  General  Elbsrt  was  Governor  of  Georgia, 
and  was  a  maior-general  of  militia  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  November  1788. — [ED.J 
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the  Count  de  Rochambeau  to  accept  his 
most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  his 
counsels  and  assistance  at  all  times.  He 
presents  his  warmest  thanks  to  the  Generals 
Baron  de  Viomenil,  Chevalier  Chastellux, 
Marquis  de  St.  Simon  and  Count  Viomenil, 
and  to  Brigadier-General  de  Choisey  (who 
had  a  separate  command),  for  the  illustrious 
manner  in  which  they  have  advanced  the 
interests  of  the  common  cause. 

He  requests  the  Count  de  Rochambeau 
will  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  the 
army  under  his  immediate  command  the 
high  sense  he  entertains  of  the  distinguished 
merits  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  every 
corps,  and  that  he  will  present  in  his  name 
to  the  regiments  of  Agensis  and  Deuxponts 
the  two  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  captured 
by  them,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gallantry 
in  storming  the  enemy's  redoubt  on  the 
night  of  the  i4th  instant,  when  officers 
and  men  so  universally  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  exercise  of  every  soldierly 
virtue. 

The  General's  thanks  to  each  individual 
of  merit  would  comprehend  the  whole 
army,  but  he  thinks  himself  bound,  how.- 
ever,  by  affection,  duty  and  gratitude  to 
express  his  obligations  to  Major-Generals 
Lincoln,  De  la  Fayette  and  Steuben,  for 
their  dispositions  in  the  trenches ;  to 
General  DuPortail  and  Col.  Carney,  for 
the  vigor  and  knowledge  which  were  con- 
spicuous in  their  conduct  of  the  attacks, 
and  to  General  Knox  and  Col.  D'Aberville 
for  their  great  care,  attention  and  fatigue 


in  bringing  forward  the  artillery  and  stores, 
and  for  their  judicious  and  spirited  man- 
agement of  them  in  the  parallels. 

He  requests  the  gentlemen  above  men- 
tioned to  communicate  his  thanks  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  their  respective 
commands. 

Ingratitude,  which  the  General  hopes 
never  to  be  guilty  of,  would  be  conspicuous 
in  him  was  he  to  omit  thanking  in  the 
warmest  terms  his  Excellency  Governor 
Nelson  for  the  aid  he  derived  from  him 
and  from  the  militia  under  his  command, 
to  whose  activity,  emulation  and  courage 
much  applause  is  due — the  greatness  of 
the  acquisition  will  be  an  ample  compensa- 
tion for  the  hardships  and  hazards  which 
they  encountered  with  so  much  patriotism 
and  firmness. 

In  order  to  diffuse  the  general  joy 
through  every  breast,  the  General  orders 
that  those  men  belonging  to  the  army  who 
may  now  be  in  confinement  shall  be  par- 
doned, released,  and  join  their  respective 
corps. 

Divine  service  is  to  be  performed  to- 
morrow in  the  several  brigades  or  divi- 
sions. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  earnestly  re- 
commends that  the  troops  not  on  duty 
should  universally  attend  with  that  serious- 
ness of  deportment  and  gratitude  of 
heart  which  the  recognition  of  such  re- 
iterated and  astonishing  interpositions  of 
Providence  demand  of  us. 


INDIAN  SACHEMS  AND  QUEEN  ANNE. 


THE  hostile  attitude  of  the  French  in 
Canada  and  the  Indians  under  their  in- 
fluence, at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  made  it  very  desirable  for  the 
English  colonies  to  secure  the  permanent 
friendship  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy  of 
the  "Five  Nations."  It  was  supposed 
that  if  these  Indians  could  be  convinced 
of  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  English 
nation,  the  savages  might  easily  be  per- 
suaded to  become  firm  allies  of  the  British. 


To  accomplish  this  result,  four  Sachems  or 
"Kings"  of  the  Five  Nations  were  per- 
suaded to  make  a  voyage  to  England  in 
1710.  They  were  accompanied  by  Peter 
Schuyler,  of  Albany,  whose  influence  over 
the  Indian  tribes  in  New  York,  who  called 
him  "Brother  Quedor,"  was  very  ^great. 
They  were  introduced  to  Queen  Anne  by 
Sir  Charles  Cottrell,  and  were  clothed  and 
entertained  at  her  expense  in  a  handsome 
apartment  at  an  upholsterer's  in  King 
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street,  London.  They  were  also  enter- 
tained by  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  were  carried  about  in  the  royal  coaches. 

Through  their  friend  and  interpreter, 
Schuyler,  these  chiefs  made  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements concerning  their  future,  for 
which  they  appeared  grateful,  and  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  in  the  form  of  the 
subjoined  addresses,  which  have  been 
copied  from  manuscripts  found  among  the 
papers  of  General  Philip  Schuyler.  One 
of  the  Sachems  died  in  London,  and  the 
addresses  are  signed  by  only  three  of  them. 
Their  signatures  are  the  totems  or  "  arms  " 
of  the  three  nations  represented,  and  are 
rude  figures  of  the  totemic  animals  of  those 
nations  respectively,  namely,  the  Wolf,  the 
Bear  and  the  Turtle.  The  originals  were 
drawn  by  the  respective  Sachems'  own 
hands. 

Fine  portraits  of  these  Sachems  were 
painted  whilst  they  were  in  England,  which 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
They  were  delineated  in  their  native  cos- 
tume. Their  visit  and  their  persons  were 
referred  to  by  the  writers  of  the  "  Specta- 
tor "  and  "Tatler."  They  attracted  the 
profound  attention  of  Addison  and  Dean 
Swift.  The  latter,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  John-1 
son,  written  in  London  in  April  1711, 
says :  "  I  intended  to  have  written  a  book 
on  that  subject.  I  believe  he  [Addison] 
has  spent  it  all  on  one  paper  [in  the 


The  mark  of 


"Spectator"];  and    all  the    under  hints 
there  are  mine,  too." 

The  Sachems  returned  to  America  in 
the  ship  Dragon,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Francis  Nicholson  (mentioned  in  their  ad- 
dresses), who  was  the  commander-in-chief 
of  forces  designed  for  an  expedition  in 
this  country.  The  Dragon  (which  had 
sailed  with  the  Falmouth  as  a  convoy  to 
eighteen  British  merchant  vessels)  arrived 
at  Boston  on  the  i5th  of  July,  1710.  The 
following  are  copies  of  the  addresses,  with 
fac  similes  of  the  signatures  of  the  three 
Sachems  : 

To  OUR  GREAT  QUEEN. 
Great  Queen  : 

The  Indian  Sachems  who  have  received 
high  Favors  from  our  Great  Queen  in  a 
full  answer  to  their  Propositions  concern- 
ing Wars  and  Religion,  doe  beg  leave  be- 
fore their  departure  to  express  their  Sattis- 
faction  in  prayers  for  Her  long  and  pros- 
perous Reign,  and  in  assurance  that  we, 
Her  Allies,  will  endeavor  our  people  may 
continue  faithfull  to  the  worshipp  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  our  great  Queen,  in  opposition 
to  ye  French,  wh  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
effected  by  ye  endeavors  of  Anadagariax 
(Col.  Nicholson),  so  well  known  and  be- 
loved among  us ;  and  our  Desire  is  y*  our 
Brother  Quedor  may  humbly  present  this 
as  our  minds  accordingly. 


HENRICK  &  JOHN. 


The  mark  of 


BRANT. 


The  mark  of 


ETAWA  CAUSNE. 
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To  the  Rt  HonKe  the  Lords  of  her  Maj'y's 

most  HonW  Privy  Councill  : 

The  Indian  Sachems  cannot  recross 
yc  Great  Water  from  this  ample  and  flour- 
ishing kingdom,  without  expressing  a  just 
presentiment  and  admiration  of  the  signal 
Favors  done  us  by  ye  Nobles,  especially  of 
ye  Great  Queen's  Court  and  Councill,  the 
continuance  of  wh  they  will  endeavor  to 
Deserve  by  a  Just  Observance  of  what  is 
expected  from  them,  offering  their  belts  of 
Wampum,  and  that  shall  be  further  ex- 
plained by  Anadagariax  (Colonel  Nichol- 
son) and  ye  pleasure  of  our  Great  Queen. 

Our  desire  is  that  our  brother  Quedor 
may  deliver  this  as  our  minds. 
[Here  the  totemic  signatures  are  repeated.] 


To  ye  Rt  HonWe  ye  Lords  of  her  Majrf  s 

most  Hotfil  Privy  Councill  : 

The  Indian  Sachems  having  received 
the  greatest  Sattisfaction  in  your  Lordships' 
readiness  of  Serving  them,  and  of  your  en- 
deavors to  effect  what  they  desired  of  her 
Majty,  are  obliged  to  return  their  acknowl- 
edgements for  these  favors  and  of  their 
undoubted  obligations  to  your  Lordships. 

They  hope  that  your  Lordships  will  be 
pleased  to  forward  and  expedite  what  have 


been  already  requested  of  ye  Great  Queen 
on  their  behalf;  they  likewise  entreat  your 
Lordships  to  acquaint  ye  Great  Queen  with 
the  substance  of  ye  Inclosed,  and  that  they 
may  be  Despatched  with  Anadagariax  and 
Quedor. 

Great  Queen : 

We  hope  you  will  excuse  our  Surprise  oc- 
casioned by  ye  Due  Deference  and  Respect 
wh  we  bear  to  your  Royall  Person,  and  by 
ye  unexpected  appearance  of  so  great  an 
Assembly  of  Conspicuous  Ladys  The 
Great  Queen  being  (for  good  reasons)  un- 
willing to  Order  y'  ye  Expedition  desired 
by  us  should  be  at  present  granted  in  every 
particular,  we  entreat  ye  Great  Queen  to 
signify  that  a  proper  number  of  Soldiers 
should  be  ordered  from  New  York  for  the 
necessary  purposes,  and  that  such  Soldiers 
may  be  commanded  by  officers  who  can 
speak  our  language.  We  further  desire 
Two  Pieces  of  Cannon  may  be  sent  unto 
our  Castle.  We  thank  the  Great  Queen 
for  her  Abundant  Goodness  and  Exceeding 
Favours  in  complyance  with  our  request, 
and  beg  leave  to  assure  her  of  ye  hearty 
Zeal  and  Sincere  Respect  which  we  have 
and  bear  to  her  Royall  Person. 


THE  SEAL  AND  BOOK-MARK  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 


IN  the  record  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Governors  of  Harvard  College,  under  the 
charter  of  1642,  held  in  the  College  Hall 
on  the  2yth  of  December,  1643,  i§  tne 
following  entry : 

"  It  is  ordered  y'  yre  shall  be  a  College 
scale  in  form  following : 


This  idea  of  a  device,  rudely  expressed, 
was  put  into  shape  afterward  by  an  artist, 
and  that  device  remains  the  one  on  the 
College-seal  at  this  time.  It  represents 
three  open  bcoks,  indicating  the  Bible  on 
the  field  of  a  heraldic  shield,  with  the 
motto  VERITAS  occupying  the  three  books — 
VE  RI  TAS.  The  motto  intimates  that  in 
the  open  pages  of  the  Scriptures  alone  may 
Truth  be  sought  and  found  in  its  purity, 
unalloyed  by  human  wisdom  so  called. 

It  is  said  by  President  Quincy,  in  his 
"History  of  Harvard  University,"  that 
this  is  "  the  only  seal  which  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  any  record."  It  was  made  in  the 
usual  manner,  in  circular  form,  and  bore 
the  following  inscription  around  the  outer 
portion  of  it.  SIGILLI  :  COLL  :  HARVARD  : 
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CANTAB:  Nov :  ANGL  :  1650.  Around 
the  shield  were  the  words :  IN  CHRISTO 
GLORIAM.  In  the  College  Book,  No.  IV. 
p.  3,  is  the  following  record  : 

"  At  a  corporation  meeting  at  Harvard 
College,  June  n,  1694,  the  following 
minute  appears : 

"  Memorandum.  That  Mr.  Newman's 
proposal  about  procuring  the  College  arms 
at  Bilboa,  is  left  to  the  President's  con- 
sideration and  determination." 

In  the  same  book,  page  49,  in  Treasurer 
Brattle's  account  is  the  following: 

"  1694,  July  20.  To  cash  paid  Mr.  New- 
man to  get  college  arms  cut,  ^50." 

This  is  the  first  record  of  the  cutting  of 
the  seal  adopted  in  1650.  It  is  probable 
that  the  seal  was  not  engraved  before  1694, 
or  forty-four  years  after  its  adoption.  Was 
it  drawn  with  a  pen,  in  a  rude  way,  and 
attached  to  the  few  official  documents  is- 
sued before  it  was  engraved  ? 

It  was  probably  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Library  of  Harvard  College  by  fire,  in 
1764  and  the  beginning  of  its  renewal, 
that  the  book-plate  (of  which  a  fac 
simile  is  here  given),  bearing  a  picture 
of  the  College  seal,  was  engraved  by 
Nathaniel  Hurd,  the  first  practitioner 
of  the  engraver's  art  in  America. 
That  fire  occurred  on  a  very  cold  night 
in  January,  1764,  when  a  violent  storm 
of  wing!  and  snow  was  raging.  The 
small-pox  prevailing  in  Boston  had 
driven  the  Legislature  to  Cambridge, 
who  took  possession  of  Harvard  Hall. 
The  Governor  and  Council  occupied  the 
library,  and.  the  Representatives  the 
room  below.  At  midnight  the  fire 
broke  out  below,  and  the  building, 
with  the  library,  then  the  most  valu- 
able in  America,  was  entirely  destroyed. 

The  device  of  the  book-plate  for 
the  College,  is  the  seal  of  the  institution 
in  wreath.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
words  around  the  central  shield  vary 
from  those  on  the  original  seal.  They 
are  CHRISTO  ET  ECCLESIA. 

Hurd,  according  to  a  writer  in  Buck- 
ingham's   "  New  England  Magazine," 
was  born  in  Boston  on  the  i3th  of  February, 
1730,  and  died  at  the  age   of  forty-eight 


years.  There  was,  many  years  ago,  a  pic- 
ture of  him,  painted  by'  Copley,  in  the 
possession  of  a  descendant  of  his  in  Med- 
ford,  Massachusetts.  Is  it  yet  in  existence  ? 
It  is  said  that  a  man  named  Jennings  made 
a  copy  of  it  in  mezzotint.  Can  any  one 
tell  where  a  copy  of  the  engraving  may 
be  found?  According  to  a  writer  in 
the  ''New  England  Magazine,"  quoted 
by  Dunlap,  Hurd  was  self  instructed, 
and  one  of  his  first  pictures  of  any 
note,  was  a  miniature  likeness  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Sewell,  of  the  old  South  Church,  in  1764, 
engraved  in  the  linear  style.  It  was  done 
on  copper.  "Hurd,"  says  that  writer, 
"  was  a  real  genius.  To  a  superior  mode 
of  execution,  he  added  a  Hogarthian  talent 
of  character  and  humor.  Among  other 
things,  designed  by  himself,  he  engraved 
a  descriptive  representation  of  a  certain 
swindler  and  forger  of  bills,  named  Hud- 
son, a  foreigner,  standing  in  the  pilloryv 
In  the  crowd  of  spectators,  he  introduced" 
the  likeness  of  some  well-known  charac- 


HARVARD   COLLEGE   BOOK-PLATE. 

ters. ' '     Hudson  had  a  confederate  named 
Howe,  who,  in  the  picture,  was  preparing 
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to  undergo  the  same  punishment.  In 
front  of  the  print  was  a  medallion,  on 
which  was  a  profile  of  Hudson,  dressed  in 
a  bag  wig,  with  a  sword  under  his  arm  (as 
he  generally  appeared  before  his  detection) 
partly  drawn  from  the  scabbard,  with  the 
words  "Dutch  Tuck"  on  the  exposed 
part  of  the  blade.  The  Devil  is  seen  near, 
and  both  speak  in  scrolls,  Hudson  in  verse. 
The  print  was  marked:  "Sold  by  N. 
Hurd,  near  the  Exchange,  at  the  Heart 


and  Crown,  in  Cornhill,  Boston."  Ac- 
cording to  these  statements,  Hurd  was  not 
only  the  first  American  engraver,  but  the 
first  American  caricaturist.  Paul  Revere 
was  his  cotemporary  in  his  later  years.1 

1  The  Editor  of  the  RECORD  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Erastus  Brainerd,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  for 
the  copy  of  the  impression  of  the  Book-Plat e,  from 
the  original  engraving,  from  which  the  fac  simile 
on  page  465  was  taken. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


PIOMINGO. — (A.  H.  R.  vol.  3,  p.  373) — 
The  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
series  of  essays  called  "The  Savage,"  pub- 
lished in  this  city  in  1810,  was  lately  asked 
through  the  columns  of  the  London 
^  Notes  and  Queries." 

An  answer  to  the  query  was  sent  from 
this  city  on  the  24th  of  last  June,  and  has 
probably  been  published  before  this.  date. 

In  the  first  number  of  "  Lippincott's 
Magazine  "  appeared  a  query,  written  by 
me,  asking  for  information  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  "  The  Savage."  That  query  led 
to  my  'receiving  a  long  letter  upon  the 
subject  from  Greenville,  Tennessee,  the 
residence  of  Ex-President  Andrew  Johnson. 
To  my  surprise,  the  editor  of  Lippincott's 
Magazine  declined  publishing  any  of  the 
information  contained  in  that  letter,  as  not 
being  likely  to  interest  the  readers -of  the 
Magazine.  As  it  would  occupy  more  time 
to  attempt  to  condense  the  letter  than  to 
copy  it  in  full,  I  herewith  send  you  a  copy 
of  it. 

This  volume  of  essays  was  reprinted  in 
Tennessee  in  1833,  and  also  in  this  city, 
at  the  expense  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Wilt- 
bank,  a  bell-founder,  but  I  am  not  able  at 
present  to  give  the  date  of  this  last  edition. 
WILLIAM  DUANE. 

Philadelphia. 

(Copy.) 

"  Greenville,  Tenn.,  April  30,  1868. 
"  Dear  Sir : 

"Your  note  to  General  Arnold  in  relation 
to  the  authorship  of  a  series  of  essays 


called  'The  Savage,'  is  before  me,  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  '  The  Savage  '  published  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  1833.  These  essays, 
as  well  as  the  author,  were  about  thirty 
years  ago  well  known  here.  Mr.  Ashton, 
of  Ashville,  was  correct  in  informing  the 
editor  that  the  author  was  John  Robinson 
(not  John  Robertson). 

"At  the  request  of  General  Arnold,  I 
proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  informa- 
tion desired.  John  Robinson  was  born  (I 
think)  on  the  banks  of  the  Holston  river, 
in  Washington  county,  Virginia  (called 
in  those  primitive  days  the  Holston  Settle- 
ment), about  the  year  1795,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  Washington  College,  Tenn.,  by 
President  S.  Doak,  the  elder.  §hortly 
after  the  completion  of  his  education,  he 
was  making  his  home  at  the  house  of  Col. 
Carter  (in  Carter  county,  Tenn.),  who 
was  a  public  man  and  a  candidate.  Robin- 
son was  young  and  ambitious,  and  an  ar- 
dent friend  of  Colonel  Carter.  Unfor- 
tunately, at  a  public  meeting  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  quarrel  ensued.  Robinson,  in  de- 
fending Colonel  Carter,  stabbed  and  killed 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Musgrove.  Colonel 
Carter  and  his  friends,  who  were  numerous, 
protected  Robinson  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  leave  the  country,  which  he  did,  and 
stayed  away  for  several  years.  Up  to  this 
time  he  stood  fair,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
a  young  man  of  the  first  order  of  talents, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  his  return  that 
his  friends  discovered  the  first  symptoms 
of  insanity.  That  continued  to  grow 
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upon  him  down  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Whilst  he  was  gone,  which  was  several 
years,  he  wrote  '  The  Savage  '  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  writer  of  these  lines  well  re- 
collects the  time  that  he  returned  to  Green- 
ville, which  was  about  the  year  1824.  For 
several  days  after  his  return  his  friends, 
headed  by  Colonel  Gillaspie  (whose  wife 
was  a  Carter),  kept  him  concealed  until  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  Musgroves  had 
left  the  country  and  there  was  no  danger 
of  his  being  arrested,  and  then  it  was  that 
his  friends  discovered  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  malady  that  hastened  him  to  his 
grave.  For  sometime  after  his  return  he 
wandered  about  from  house  to  'house, 
having  many  relations,  and  seemed  to  be 
very  restless.  Went  back  again  to  Philadel- 
phia; after  staying  a  considerable  time, 
returned  to  Greenville  and  was  frequently 
at  the  house  of  the  writer  of  this,  my 
wife  being  a  Robinson  and  a  distant  re- 
lative of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  until 
at  his  request,  the  students  of  Tusculum 
College  (founded  by  President  Doak  in 
this  county)  had  a  meeting  and  agreed  to 
build  him  a  cabin  in  the  woods  about  a 
mile  from  the  home  of  the  writer,  where 
he  stayed  off  and  on  for  about  two  or  three 
years,  during  which  time,  in  spite  of  all 
his  friends  could  do,  he  went  back  to 
Philadelphia,  staying  each  time  two  or 
three  months.  The  writer  of  this  sketch 
recollects  meeting  him  two  different  times 
starting  to  Philadelphia  with  his  pack  upon 
his  back,  containing  a  scanty  supply  of 
rough  corn-bread,  baked  by  himself,  and 
turned  him  back.  He  also  frequently 
worked  on  my  farm  and  would  do  tolerably 
\yell,  except  at  times  he  seemed  to  be  spell- 
bound until  you  could  succeed  by  the 
introduction  of  some  new  subject  to  attract 
his  attention.  His  house,  although  in  an 
obscure  place,  was  visited  by  many  friends 
and  strangers  who  sought  opportunities  to 
see  how  he  lived  and  to  hear  him  converse, 
and  especially  in  relation  to  a  new  spelling- 
book  that  he  had  partly  written  but  never 
finished,  the  MS.  of  which  is  now  lost. 
About  the  close  of  the  third  year  after  he 
moved  into  his  cabin,  his  health  became 
bad  with  something  like  consumption,  when 
VOL.  III.— 31 


a  man  by  the  name  of  Kerr,  whose  wife 
was  a  near  relative,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
leave  his  cabin  and  go  to  his  house,  where 
after  lingering  a  few  weeks  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  Mount  Bethel  grave-yard, 
one  mile  east  of  Greenville,  Tenn.,  and 
at  this  time  there  is  no  stone  to  mark  his 
grave,  nor  does  any  one  even  know  the 
spot.  He  died  about  the  year  1833.  In 
relation  to  the  Christian  religion,  founded 
upon  the  Bible,  he  seemed  to  have  no 
fixed  opinions,  although  he  often  told  the 
writer  he  firmly  believed  in  the  authenti- 
city of  the  Bible  ;  yet  to  him  the  Christian 
religion  was  all  a  mystery.  So  long  as  he 
was  able  to  walk  he  would  for  hours  sit 
by  himself  under  an  apple-tree  in  Mr. 
Kerr's  yard,  showing  that  seclusion  was 
his  ruling  passion,  even  in  death.  He 
was  tall  and  spare-made,  with  high  fore- 
head covered  with  dark  hair,  and  piercing 
black  eyes,  and  before  his  misfortune  was 
considered  handsome.  He  was  ardently 
loved  by  his  fellow-students  and  all  who 
knew  him.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of 
'  Piomingo,'  who  never  married,  and  who, 
I  have  but  little  doubt,  alludes  to  himself 
in  his  introductory  address,  where  he 
speaks  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  a 
citizen  who,  in  consequence  of  some  mis- 
fortune in  early  life,  contracted  such  a 
distaste  for  the  manners  and  customs  of 
civilized  society,  that  it  drove  him  to  take 
up  his  abode  with  the  children  of  nature. 
"In  the  above,  I  do  not  vouch  for  the 
correctness  of  all  the  dates  (as  I  have  no 
memorandums),  and  could  only  write  from 
memory  about  things  that  took  place  many 
years  ago,  but  hoping  that  what  I  send 
will  be  to  some  extent  satisfactory,  I  re- 
main yours  respectfully, 

"  JOHN  McGAUGHEY." 

Note. — In  a  subsequent  letter,  Mr.  McGaughey 
states  that  he  has.  ascertained  that  1782  was  the 
date  of  Robinson's  birth. 


THE  SEVENTH  REGIMENT,  NATIONAL 
GUARD.— In  August  of  the  present  year 
the  Seventh  Regiment,  National  Guard, 
completed  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  exist- 
ance. 
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A  brief  account  of  its  formation  is  there- 
fore appropriate  at  this  time. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1824,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  four  infantry  companies  attached 
to  the  Eleventh  Regiment,  State  Artillery, 
met  at  the  Shakespeare  Tavern,  corner  of 
Fulton  and  Nassau  streets,  and  resolved  to 
be  called  the  "  Battalion  of  National 
Guards."  The  companies  composing  it, 
the  present  First,  Second,  Third  and 
Fourth  companies  of  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment, were  commanded  respectively  by 
Captains  Irad  Hawley,  John  Telfair,  Wil- 
liam B.  Curtis,  and  Howard  A.  Simonds. 

The  name  "National  Guard"  had  its 
origin  at  the  reception  of  Lafayette,  which 
took  place  on  the  i6th  of  the  same  month. 
On  that  day  a  party  of  officers  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  distinguished  guest  at  the 
Battery,  chanced  to  speak  of  the  French 
National  Guard  (of  which  Lafayette  was 
the  first  commander),  and  it  was  at  once 
suggested  as  a  good  name  for  the  new 
battalion. 

On  the  3oth  of  August  a  uniform  was 
adopted.  The  pattern  of  the  coat  was 
taken  from  a  gray  office-coat  worn  by 
Private  Philetus  H.  Holt,  of  the  Fourth 
Company. 

This  gentleman  died  only  a  few  months 
since  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  Coat  of  Arms  was  designed  by  Cor- 
poral Asher  Taylor,  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
pany. 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  companies  were  ad- 
mitted on  the  24th  of  December,  and 
were  commanded  respectively  by  Captains 
Lownds  and  Stevens. 

Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  issued  an 
order  forming  the  "  Battalion  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards  "  on  the  2yth  of  June,  1825, 
and  attached  it  to  the  Second  regiment. 

This  led  to  much  dissatisfaction,  and  it 
was  detached  October  25th. 

Being  now  a  separate  battalion,  it  was 
entitled  to  have  two  field  officers.  Prosper 
M.  Wetmore  was  elected  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, and  Linus  W.  Stevens  Major. 

Soon  after,  the  Seventh  Company,  Cap- 
tain Van  Buren,  was  added,  and  the  Eighth 
Company,  Captain  Andrew  Warner,  joined 
May  4th,  1826. 


The  command  having  eight  companies, 
had  now  grown  to  a  full  regiment,  and  two 
days  later,  Governor  Clinton  issued  an 
order  forming  it  into  the  "  Twenty-Seventh 
Regiment,  Artillery."  Lieut. -Col.  Wet- 
more  was  elected  Colonel,  Major  Stevens 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Captain  Telfair 
Major. 

The  first  parade  as  a  regiment  took 
place  May  3ist,  1826,  when  a  stand  of 
colors  was  received  from  the  Mayor. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  "  National 
Guard  "  has  a  series  of  events  to  celebrate, 
the  first  of  which  took  place  in  August 
1874,  and  the  last  will  occur  two  years 
later,  when  the  semi-centennial  of  the  first 
regimental  parade  will  take  place. 

A.  C.  ZABRISKIE. 

August  1874. 


BOSTON. — Boston  in  the  Olden  Time. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  name 
Bostonianvtas  considered  in  Europe  synony- 
mous with  American.  In  a  French  work, 
entitled  Abrege  de  la  Revolution  de  ?  Ame- 
rique  Angloise,  Paris,  1778,  it  is  said  that 
"  the  name  of  Bostonian,  which  belongs 
only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  four  which  form 
New  England  proper,  has  nevertheless  be- 
come the  general  and  common  name  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  thirteen  Provinces :" 
page  3. 

In  Tudor' s  Letters  on  the  Eastern  States, 
Boston,  1821,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
efforts  of  the  British  ministry,  immediately 
before  the  Revolution,  to  oppress  the  people 
of  Boston,  and  the  statement  is  made  that 
at  that  time  "  Boston  only  was  talked  of, 
as  if  the  whole  effort  at  resistance  was  made 
by  them  ;  and  Americans  were  then,  in 
France,  often  called  Bostonians,  the  term 
by  which  they  are  designated  in  Canada  to 
this  day  :"  page  363. 

In  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  first  series,  vol.  VI.,  it 
is  stated  "  that  in  the  years  1775  and  1776, 
the  French,  for  want  of  a  national  dis- 
criminate mark,  called  all  the  inhabitants 
belonging  to  the  then  thirteen  revolted 
colonies  by  the  general  name  of  Bos- 
tonians .-"  page  150. 
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Boston  Notions.  From  the  following 
paragraph  it  would  appear  that  "  Boston 
notions"  were  recognised  more  than  a 
century  ago.  It  occurs  in  the  dedication 
of  An  Oration  on  the  J3eauties  of  Liberty, 
delivered  at  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in 
Boston,  Dec.  3,  1772.  By  a  British  Bos- 
tonian.  Fourth  edition,  Boston,  1773. 
"  However,  my  Lord,  there  is  another  idea 
arises  in  my  mind  (and  it  is  no  wonder, 
for  the  Bostonians  are  very  notional),  which 
is,  if  there  is  any  law  broken,  is  it  not  the 
King  and  ministry  who  have  broken  it?" 
page  xviii. 

Modern  Athens.  Boston  has  frequently 
been  called  the  Modern  Athens,  though  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  when  this  name 
was  first  applied  to  it.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  taken  from  the  Letters  on  the  East- 
ern States^  by  William  Tudor,  Boston, 
1821,  and  may  have  furnished  the  origin 
of  the  expression.  The  Letters  were  writ- 
ten, according  to  a  note  in  the  first  edition, 
page  364,  in  1818.  "  This  town  [Boston] 
(for  it  is  not  a  city)  is  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  and  certainly  the  best  regulated 
democracy  that  ever  existed.  There  is 
something  so  imposing  in  the  immortal 
fame  of  Athens,  that  the  very  name  makes 
everything  modern  shrink  from  compari- 
son ;  but  since  the  days  of  that  glorious 
city,  I  know  of  none  that  has  approached 
so  near  in  some  points,  distant  as  it  may 
still  be  from  that  illustrious  model." 

S.  A.  G. 

Groton,  Mass. 


WASHINGTON'S  ACCOUNTS. — I  have  in  my 
collection  of  autographs  a  receipt  in  the 
handwriting  of    General   Washington,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 
"4  —  80  —  320 

15  —  65  —  975 

49  —  60  — 2940 

2  —  55  —  no 

24    50    1200 

13  —  35  —  455 


"Feby  25th,  1781,  Recd  the  above  six 
thousand  Dollars  of  Lieu1  Colfax  for  pub- 
lic uses." 

G.  "WASHINGTON." 
Does  an  entry  of  the  above  appear   in 
the  accounts  of  the  General  ? 

J.  I.  YOUNG. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Answer. — Washington's  accounts,  as  made  out 
for  settlement  with  the  Government  in  the  summer 
of  1783,  had,  in  many  instances,  various  amounts 
grouped,  with  an  explanatory  introduction.  For 
example:  "1780 — Sept. — To  specie  paid  on  my 
journey  to  Hartford  and  back,  and  during  4  days 
stay  at  that  place,  .  .  .  ^34,  6s.  8d." 
means  pounds  lawful  money.  The  vouchers 
containing  the  items  of  such  expenditures  were  all 
carefully  filed  and  submitted  with  the  account. 

Under  date  of  February  1781,  the  same  as  that 
of  the  above  document,  is  the  following  entry : 
"  To  Lieut.  Colfax  Balte,  9260  Dollars,  received  on 
a  warrant."  The  above  document  was  doubtless  a 
voucher  in  the  transaction  referred  to  in  this  record. 


CHARLES  CARROLL  OF  CARROLLTON. — 
The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Sully,  of  this  city, 
who  died  in  November  1872,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  painted  the  portrait  of  Charles 
Carroll,  when  both  were  old.  A  few 
years  before  his  death  Mr.  Sully  told  me 
that  during  one  of  the  sittings,  they  spoke 
of  the  proper  means  of  attaining  old  age, 
and  after  they  had  fully  discussed  the 
usual  topics  of  temperance,  early  rising, 
&c.,  Mr.  Carroll  said  to  him  :  "  We  have 
forgotten  one  thing ;  a  man  ought  to  have 
a  hobby." 

WILLIAM  DUANE. 

Philadelphia. 


6000  Dollars." 


LINEN,  WOOLLEN  AND  COTTON  MANU- 
FACTORIES ;  PROBABLY  THE  FIRST  IN  VIR- 
GINIA.— In  the  MS.  Journals  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  Virginia,  which  are  pre- 
served at  the  State  Capitol  Library  in 
Richmond,  is  this  interesting  record,  which 
was  the  synopsis  of  an  answer  to  the  in- 
quiries of.  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Trade.  It  is  dated  "  ipth  Oct.,  1708." 
"To  that  inquiry  which  concerns  the 
manufactures  established  in  this  colony, 
It  is  answered  that  the  manufactures  of 
Linnen,  Woolen  and  Cotton,  have  of  late 
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been  sett  up  for  supplying  the  pressing  ne- 
cessities of  the  people,  the  price  of  tobacco 
being  so  low  that  for  some  years  it  hath 
not  been  sufficient  to  purchase  cloaths  for 
the  makers  thereof.  Pitch  and  tar  are  also 
made  in  this  country,  enough  to  supply  the 
occasions  thereof,  and  to  export  a  little  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  much  greater  quanti- 
ties might  be  produced  if  there  were  an 
encouraging markett  for  it."1 

W.  J.  P. 
Camden,N.J.,  Aug.  8. 

BERKELEY'S  LINE. — On  page  374  of  the 
3d  volume  of  Bancroft's  "  History  of  the 
United  States,"  I  find  the  poem  by  Bishop 
Berkeley,  in  which  is  the  often  quoted  line, 
"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
way."  On  the  backs  of  the  covers  of  Mr. 
Bancroft's  volumes,  the  line  is  quoted  thus  : 
"Westward  the  Star  of  empire  takes  its 
way."  Which  is  right,  "course"  or 
"star"?  IDA. 

Answer. — "  Course." 


ETYMOLOGICAL  BLUNDERS. — Pronuncia- 
tion often  misleads  the  ignorant  and  some- 
times the  learned  in  the  matter  of  the 
derivation  and  meaning  of  proper  names. 
The  following  are  a  few  curious  examples : 
Bois-Brule,  or  "burned-wood,"  into  Bob 
Ritly ;  Bois-Blanc,  or  "white-wood,"  into 
Bob  Long;  Vide-Poche,  or  "empty-pock- 
et," into  Weed  Bush',  Purgatoire,  or 

1  In  the  Colonial  Records  of  Virginia,  lately 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  is  a  letter 
written  by  order  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1685,  to  Sir  William  Berkeley,  thanking  him 
for  some  silk  manufactured  in  Virginia,  in  these 
words  : 

"  Wee  have  received  wth  much  content  ye  duti- 
full  respects  of  that  our  Colony,  in  ye  present  lately 
made  us  by  you  and  ye  Councell  there  of  ye  first 
product  of  ye  new  Manufacture  of  Silke,  wch  as  a 
mark  of  Our  Princely  acceptation  of  yor  dutyes 
&  of  yr  particular  encouragement,  Wee  resolve  to 
give  to  yor  industry  in  ye  prosecution  and  improve- 
ment of  that  or  any  other  usefull  Manufacture, 
Wee  have  commanded  to  be  wrought  up  for  ye  use 
of  Our  own  Person,"  &c.  This  disposes  of  the 
story  as  a  fiction,  contained  in  our  histories,  that 
Charles  the  Second,  at  his  coronation  in  1660,  in 
compliment  to  the  Virginians,  wore  a  robe  made  of 
Virginia  silk. — [ED.] 


"purgatory,"  into  Picket-wise  /•  Dort 
tfunasil,  or  "sleeps  with  one  eye,"  into 
Dardanelles  Six  Cailloux,  or  "six  flint- 
stones,"  into  Siskiyou  ;3  Chienne,  or 
"bitch,"  into  Cheyenne  (pronounced 
"Shy-enn"),  or  Dog-Soldiers,  a  well- 
known  tribe  of  Indians. 

And  what  more  absurd  than  the  name 
of  an.  ancient  hostelrie  in  London — the 
"Bull  and  Mouth" — said,  variously,  to 
have  been  either  Belle  Meurthe  ("  Beautiful 
Meurthe" — a  river  in  France)  or  "Bou- 
logne-mouth." "Marrow-Bone"  Parish, 
or  Mary  le-bone  ;  i.e.  Marie- le-bonne,  or 
"Mary  the  Good  !"  J.  T.  PICKETT. 


MAJOR  ANDRE. — In  a  copy  of  "Frank 
Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,"  published 
in  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1857,  there  appeared  awoodcut.purporting 
to  be  a  representation  of  Major  Andre's 
watch,  with  a  description  appended  to  the 
picture  in  which  it  was  stated,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  that  the  watch  itself  was 
the  property  of  some  person  living  in  one 
of  the  Western  States.  It  has  always  been 
asserted  that  Andre's  watch  was  bought 
from  the  captors  by  Col.  Wm.  S.  Smith 
of  the  American  army,  and  was  by  him 
presented  to  the  Major's  sisters.  If  the 
statement  in  the  newspaper  mentioned  above 
be  true,  how  did  the  watch  get  back  again 
to  this  country  ?  Can  any  reader  of  the 
RECORD  throw  any  light  on  this  ?  Also, 
was  Col.  Wm.  S.  Smith  the  same  person  as 
the  one  of  that  name  who  was  the  son-in- 
law  of  John  Adams  ?  If  so,  was  he  not  a 
near  relative  of  Joshua  Hett  Smith  who 
was  mixed  Up  in  the  affair  of  Arnold's 
treason  ? 

In  regard  to  Andre's  watch,  I  might 
mention  that,  according  to  the  statement 
made  by  Captain  Samuel  Bowman  of  the 
Massachusetts  line,  Andre  had  on  two 

2  Places  on   the  Arkansas  river,  named  originally 
by  the  old  French  settlers  and  missionaries.     I  have 
crossed   that  river  at  the   "  Dardanelles." — [J.  T. 

P-] 

3  A  county  in   California,  so  called  from  six  re- 
markable stepping-stones  by  which  foot  passengers 
crossed  a  small  stream. — [J.  T.  P.] 
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watches  at  the  time  of  his  capture,  one  of 
gold,  the  other  of  silver. 

Are  the  papers  connected  with  the  trial 
of  Joshua  Hett  Smith  still  in  existence  ? 
It  would  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
American  historical  literature  if  they  were 
published. 

In  regard  to  the  party  of  seven  volunteers 
connected  with  the  capture  of  Major 
Andre,  there  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy 
concerning  the  name  of  one  of  the  number. 
Bolton  ("  Westchester  Co.,"  I.  213)  gives 
the  names  as  John  Yerks,  John  Paulding, 
James  Romer,  David  Williams,  Isaac  Van 
Wart,  Abraham  Williams  and  Isaac  See. 
Lossing  ("  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution," 
I.  755)  substitutes  in  the  place  of  Isaac 
See  the  name  of  one  John  Dean,  who  lies 
buried  in  the  old  church  yard  at  Sleepy 
Hollow  ;  which  is  correct  ? 

Dr.  Lossing  in  his  "  Field  Book"  gives  a 
profile  sketch  of  Andre's  face — is  it  the 
same  as  the  "  engraved  head  of  Andre, 
printed  in  England, ' '  alluded  to  by  Sparks  ? 
There  is  another  engraving  of  Andre  taken 
from  a  miniature  painted  by  himself.  Can 
any  reader  of  the  RECORD  tell  where  and 
in  whose  possession  that  miniature  now  is  ? 
What  was  the  name  of  the  lady  who  was 
said  to  have  been  the  "  Queen  of  the 
Mischianza?"  C. 

New  York.  Aug.  187.1. 


WAR-CHARIOTS. — We  have  authority  for 
believing  that  war-chariots  were  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
Grecians,  Persians,  and  Gauls,  and  are  told 
by  modern  authors  that  the  Romans  em- 
ployed them  in  battle  likewise.  A  state- 
ment of  this  nature  recently  appeared  in 
"  Harper's  Magazine."  Now,  I  have 
searched  the  pages  of  Livy,  Tacitus,  and 
many  other  classical  writers,  without  find- 
ing such  declarations  confirmed.  Can 
any  reader  of  the  RECORD  point  out  a 
single  instance,  from  ancient  history,  where 
the  Romans  fought  from  a  chariot  ? 

E.  M.  STRATTON. 

New  York. 


of  the  spies  employed  by  Washington, 
says: — "One  whose  observations  perhaps 
saved  Washington's  life  was  able  by  his 
connections  with  the  West  Indian  house  of 
Kortwright  and  Company  to  unsuspectedly 
pick  up  much  useful  information  for  our 
army.  Yet  his  character  was  so  little 
affected  by  these  transactions  that  he  re- 
mained the  valued  friend  of  both  Hamilton 
and  Washington ;  and  it  was  perhaps  to 
set  his  patriotism  straight  in  the  popular 
view  that  our  general  on  the  final  entrance 
into  the  city  took  his  first  breakfast  at  his 
house.  Arnold  had  him  seized,  and  tried 
hard  to  hang  him  when  he  first  came  over; 
but  there  was  not  enough  evidence."  Can 
any  reader  of  the  RECORD  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  person  here  referred  to  ? 

Also,  will  some  of  its  readers  oblige  me 
with  a  biographical  notice,  however  brief, 
of  Mr.  Winthrop  Sargent  himself?  The 
revised  edition  of  his  Life  of  Andre,  pre- 
fixed with  the  pathetic  inscription  that  it 
"  is  published  as  the  most  fitting  memorial 
which  those  who  loved  him  best  can  make 
of  a  life  now  ended,"  excites  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  a  desire  to  know  something 
of  the  details  of  a  life  whose  early  close 
was  such  an  incalculable  loss  to  the  world 
of  letters.  Surely,  a  memoir  of  him,  given 
through  the  pages  of  a  learned  magazine, 
would  not  be  an  inappropriate  tribute  to 
his  memory.  C. 

New  York,  August  1874. 


WHO  WAS  HE? — Mr.  Winthrop  Sargent, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Major  Andre,  speaking 


JOHN  WESLEY  IN  GEORGIA. — RECORD 
for  Sept.,  p.  419.  An  answer  to  your  cor- 
respondent's query  may  be  found  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  very  interesting 
article  in  the  New  York  Times,  Sunday, 
Aug.  3oth,  on  "John  Wesley.  The  Great 
Preacher  and  His  Womankind."  It  is,  I 
presume,  taken  from  some  magazine  bketch 
or  recent  biography. 

"  One  terrible  woman  in  Savannah,  Ga., 
whither  he.  had  gone  as  a  missionary  in  his 
thirty-second  year,  got  him  into  a  room 
and  forcibly  cut  off  the  long  locks  of  his 
soft  brown  hair.  She  is  called  a  ( virago  ;' 
and  yet  she  might  have  wished  to  give  him 
a  private  lesson  against  personal  vanity — 
one  of  his  besetting  sins  at  that  time.  *  * 
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It  was  a  woman  who  drove  him  out  of  the 
aforesaid  colony  of  Georgia,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  by  General  Oglethorpe  in 
1 736.  This  was  not  the  woman  who  cut 
off  his  hair,  but  another,  Miss  Sophy 
Hopkey,  who  had  come  out  with  her  uncle 
Canston  from  England.  She  became  a 
member  of  Wesley's  little  congregation, 
and  when  he  had  a  fever  she  nursed  him 
through  it  night  and  'day.  When  he  re- 
covered he  taught  her  French,  in  gratitude, 
and  also  asked  her  to  become  his  wife. 
But  he  had  some  '  Moravian  '  friends  in 
the  colony  who  grimly  advised  him  not  to 
marry,  and  made  him  hesitate  ;  whereupon 
Sophy  told  him  she  had  another  lover, 
Mr.  Williamson,  a  man  of  no  learning  and 
not  very  religious  either.  Wesley  was 
sorely  exercised,' and  deprecated  haste. 
But  this  made  the  lady  more  hasty,  and 
she  married  Williamson.  '  I  was  pierced 
through  as  with  a  sword,'  writes  the  divine 
in  his  journal,  and  other  troubles  followed 
from  this.  Williamson  had  him  arrested 
by  the  Recorder  of  the  log-built  little  city 
of  Savannah,  for  the  offence  of  defaming 
his  wife — damages  ^1000.  The  cause 
was  that  Mrs.  Williamson  had  fallen  off  in 
her  church  attendance,  and,  instead  of 
'  communicating '  once  a  week,  only  did 
so  once  a  month,  and  even  then  omitted 
to  give  the  proper  notice  of  her  intention, 
neglects  which  obliged  Wesley  to  rebuke 
her  before  the  congregation,  thereby  'de- 
faming '  her.  The  old  love  had  soured 
into  spite  somehow,  and  Canston,  who  was 
Chief  Magistrate,  took  part  with  his  rela- 
tions. Many  others  disliked  Wesley  for 
his  precise  and  authoritative  ways  and  the 
number  of  his  religious  services.  A  '  grand 
jury'  found  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
forcing  his  conversation  on  Mrs.  William- 
son against  the  wishes  of  her  husband. 
The  quarrel  divided  the  city  of  '  five  hun- 
dred souls,'  and  so  diminished  the  preach- 
er's influence,  that  he  resolved  to  step 
down  and  out — that  is,  quit  the  place. 
The  Recorder  warned  him  that  he  must 
stay  for  the  lawsuit,  and  made  him  a 
prisoner  at  large.  From  this  duress  the 
preacher  broke  away  suddenly,  and  trav- 
elled like  a  fugitive  to  Purysburg,  where 


he  hastily  embarked  for  Charleston,  in 
Carolina.  From  this  place  he  went  to 
England,  grateful  to  Providence  for  his 
escape  from  the  Williamsons.  He  wrote 
in  his  journal :  '  Hereby  I  am  taught  to 
beware  of  men.'  He  should  have  included 
women.  Hutton,  a  brother  Methodist,  used 
to  say  '  John  and  Charles  Wesley  are  dan- 
gerous snares  to  many  young  women, 
several  of  whom  are  in  love  with  them.'  *  * 
The  writer  finishes  his  sketch  by  stating  : 
"In  1791  the  childless  John  Wesley  him- 
self died,  at  the  good  old  age  of  eighty- 
eight,  having  lived  down  all  the  '  blun- 
ders '  and  '  scandals  '  of  his  life.  They 
may  be  found  by  the  curious  in  his  biogra- 
phy, but  are  not  '  remembered  in  his 
epitaph.'  ' 

1  W.  J.  P. 
Cam  den,  N.  J. 

LONDON  NEWS  IN  1780. — From  the 
news  column  of  The  New  Jersey  Gazette? 
under  date  of  September  27,  1780,  I  have 
copied,  and  send  you  for  insertion  in  the 
RECORD,  the  following  extracts  which  may 
be  worth  preserving  by  giving  them  a  new 
birth  :  W.  J.  B. 

"  LONDON,  July  i. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  arrived  in  London 
in  the  morning  of  the  i5th  of  June,  with 
the  important  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Charlestown2  and  its  numerous  garrison, 
on  which  occasion  the  guns  were  fired  from 


1  The  New  Jersey  Gazette  was  established  and 
printed  at  Trenton,  1777-8  to   1786,  by  Isaac  Col- 
lins, "that  jewel  of  a  man  for  solid  worth  and  in- 
tegrity," as  Dr.  Francis  calls  him.     From  the  copy 
before  me  I  learn  that  "advertisements  of  a  moder- 
ate Length  are  inserted  for   Two   Thirds  of  Dollar 
hard  Money  each  the  first  Week,  and  One  Sixth  for 
every  Continuance  and  Long  Ones  in  Proportion, 
or   the    Exchange   in    continental    Currency,"  and 
that  "  Essays  and  Articles  of  Intelligence  are  thank- 
fully received."    Collins  was  a  Quaker,  printed  the 
Continental  money  for  New  Jersey,  and  afterwards 
became    a    prominent    book    publisher     in    New 
York  city.— [W.  J.  B.] 

2  Charleston,  S.  C.,  besieged  by  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton April  ist,  1780.    The  city  was  gallantly  defend- 
ed by  General  Lincoln,  until  finally  he  was  obliged 
to  surrender  with  6000  men  on  the    I2th  of  May 
following.— [W.  J.  B.] 
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the  Tower,  which  was  succeeded  by  illumi- 
nations, and  addresses  of  congratulation  to 
the  throne  were  presented  from  all  parts 
of  Great  Britain. 

PROTESTANT  ASSOCIATION. 

Whereas  no  Hall  in  London  can  contain 
forty  thousand  men  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  do  meet 
on  Friday  next,  June  2,  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
consider  of  the  most  prudent  and  respect- 
ful manner  of  attending  their  petition, 
which  will  be  presented  the  same  day,  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Resolved,  For  the  sake  of  good  order 
and  regulation,  that  this  Association,  on 
coming  to  the  ground,  do  separate  them- 
selves into  four  distinct  divisions,  viz.  :  The 
London  division,  the  Westminster  divi- 
sion, the  Southwark  division,  and  the 
Scotch  division. 

Resolved,  That  the  London  division  do 
take  place  upon  the  right  of  the  ground 
towards  Southwark,  the  Westminster  divi- 
sion second,  the  Southwark  division  third, 
and  the  Scotch  division  upon  the  left,  all 
wearing  blue  cockades  in  their  hats,  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  Papists, 
and  those  who  approve  of  the  late  act  in 
favor  of  Popery. 

Resolved,  That  the  Magistrates  of  Lon- 
don, Westminster  and  Southwark,  are  re- 
quested to  attend,  that  their  presence  may 
overawe  and  control  any  riotous  or  evil- 
minded  persons  who  may  wish  to  disturb 


the  legal  and  peaceable  deportment  of  his 
Majesty's  Protestant  subjects. 

By  order  of  the  Association, 

G.  GORDON/  President. 
London,  May  29,  1780." 

1  Hon.  George  Gordon,  usually  styled  Lord 
George  Gordon,  was  the  son  of  Cosmo-George, 
Duke  of  Gordon,  and  born  in  1750.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  royal  navy,  but  quitted  it  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  because  of  some  differences 
respecting  promotion.  He  then  entered  the  arena 
of  politics  and  was  for  several  years  a  member  of 
Parliament.  Of  fluent  speech,  great  energy  of  ac- 
tion and  withal  witty ;  his  comments  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  either  party  in  the  House  were  frequent, 
emphatic  and  pointed — so  much  so  that  it  became 
the  standing  jest  of  that  day  to  say,  "  there  are 
three  parties  in  Parliament — the  ministry,  the  oppo- 
sition and  Lord  George  Gordon."  Against  the 
Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Papists  from  certain  Penal- 
ties and  Disabilities,  he  took  a  violent  and  decided 
stand,  and  became  the  head  of  a  "  Protestant  Asso- 
ciation "  to  oppose  the  measure.  By  his  active  and 
restless  labors,  the  membership  of  the  Association 
was  extended  to  many  thousands,  and  by  his  incen- 
diary speeches,  their  feelings  of  hatred  against  the 
innocent  Papists  were  raised  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  cul- 
minating in  the  fearful  and  ferocious  riots  which  hor- 
rifted  England  and  especially  London  in  1780.  For 
this  result  he  was  tried  for  high  treason,  but  ac- 
quitted. In  Barnaby  Rudge,  Dickens  has  immor- 
talized the  scenes  of  those  terrible  days.  Being 
convicted  on  certain  libel  suits,  he  was  incarcerated 
in  Newgate  prison,  in  which  place  he  died  in  1793. 
While  in  prison  he  repudiated  Protestantism  for  the 
Jewish  faith. 

I  presume  the  above  resolutions  were  produced 
on  his  trial,  for  the  verdict  of  his  acquittal  was 
based  on  the  ground  that  "  his  intentions  in  assem- 
bling the  people  were  not  malicious  and  traitor- 
ous."— [W.  J.  B.] 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS. 


[SiR  JOHN  WENTWORTH.  J] 

(From  the  collection  of  Dr.  Fogg.) 

Lodge,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 

list  July,  1809. 
Dear  Sir : 


acquaintance  of  Mr.  Dexter  and  your  two 
daughters,  to  remain  in  the  least  indiffer- 
ent to  anything  that  may  promote  their 
happiness ;  with  these  impressions  which 
their  merits  and  accomplishments  have 
cultivated  into  a  very  sincere  friendship, 


I  have  received  too  much  pleasure  in  the  more  firmly  binding  the  affections  of  re- 
agent of  the  Province,  where  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  because  of  his 
statesman-like  qualities,  and  that  nobleman  procured 
his  appointment  of  governor  of  New  Hampshire 


1  Sir  John  Wentworth  was  a  native  of  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  born  in  August 
1737.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Governor  Benning 
Wentworth.  In  1765,  he  was  sent  to  England  as 
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lationship,  I  beg  leave  to  break  over  the 
desuetude  into  which  our  correspondence 
has  for  some  time  fallen,  I  fear,  from  my 
suffering  the  urgency  of  public  cares  to 
suspend  the  means  of  adding  to  my  private 
gratification  in  this,  and  many  other  in- 
stances. 

You  will  probably  hear  from  Windsor 
of  your  children,  who  are  there  on  a  jour- 
ney of  observation  and  enquiry  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Dexter,  and  may  be  still  more  in- 
teresting to  the  future  happiness  of  Miss 
Morton,  which  is  the  best  object  of  my 
present  address.  I  learn  to-day  that  she 
has  accepted  proposals  of  marriage  from 
Richard  Cunningham,  Esq.,  if  approved 
by  her  Parents. 

As  Mr.  Cunningham  may  be  unknown 
to  you,  I  venture  to  assure-  you  he  is  a 
gentleman  of  an  excellent  character  as  an 
husband,  parent,  friend  and  citizen ;  for 
the  two  first  so  pre-eminently  that  the 
family  of  his  late  wife  entertain  the  most 
affectionate  regard  for  him.  We  know  him 
to  be  a  judicious,  upright,  sober,  good- 
tempered,  benevolent  man,  possessed  of  a 
large,  independent,  productive  landed  es- 
tate, highly  improved  and  increasing  in 
value  and  income,  *situated  in  the  most 


the  following  year.  He  was  also  appointed  the 
King's  Surveyor  of  woods  in  America,  an  office 
worth  between  $3000  and  $4000  a  year.  He  took 
the  side  of  the  Crown  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out  in  1775,  and  went  tb  England.  From  1792 
until  1808  he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova 
Scotia.  He  was  knighted  in  1795.  The  above 
letter  was  written  after  his  retirement  from  the 
chair  of  state. 

Governor  Wentworth  was  a  good  scholar,  and  a 
patron  of  learning.  He  gave  the  charter  to  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  did  much  for  the  solid  benefit 
of  that  province  whilst  he  was  its  Chief  Magistrate. 
He  died  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  April  1820. 

Perez  Morton,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed, 
was  a  lawyer  in  Boston,  and  a  patriot  of  the  Revo- 
lution. His  wife  was  Sarah  Wentworth  Apthorpe, 
a  kinswoman  of  the  governor,  and  was  distinguished 
in  literature  as  a  poetess.  Her  effusions  were  given 
over  the  signature  of  "  Philenia."  Mr.  Morton  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  in  1771,  and 
married  Miss  Wentworth  in  1781,  when  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age.  From  1806  till  1811  he  was 
Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  and  from 
1811  till  1832  he  was  Attorney-General  of  that 
state.  He  died  in  October  1837.— [ED.] 


beautiful  part  of  the  Province,  where  he 
resides  in  his  own  well-furnished  mansion, 
surrounded  with  every  comfort,  beloved 
and  respected  by  a  polite,  well  educated 
Circle,  and  in  sight  of  the  College.  I 
mention  these  as  means  of  comfort  which 
will  be  devoted  to  the  happiness  of  your 
daughter  thro'  her  life,  if  the  proposed 
union  meets  your  approbation  and  Mrs. 
Morton's ;  and  I  am  persuaded  he  is  de- 
termined to  make  a  very  competent  Pro- 
vision for  her  widowhood,  should  that  state 
be  in  the  decrees  of  Providence. 

You  will  undoubtedly  be  furnished  with 
their  intentions  from  themselves,  and  Lady 
Wentworth  being  now  writing  to  our  dear 
niece  Mrs.  Morton  on  this  subject,  I  may 
not  trespass  further  upon  your  time,  but 
could  not  forbear  thus  much  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  my  worthy,  honest  and 
honorable  friend  Mr.  Cunningham,  and 
to  assure  you  that  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
the  alliance  proposed  will  be  productive 
of  the  greatest  felicity  and  as  honorable  to 
both  that  can  reasonably  be  looked  forward 
to  in  this  finite  state  of  our  Being. 

My  best  regards  attend  you  and  all  your 
family,  and  I  beg  you  to  be  assured  I  am 
with  great  esteem,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 


PEREZ  MORTON,  Esq. 


[LADY  WENTWORTH. J] 

Lodge,  July  21  st,  1809. 
My  Dear  Niece  : 

How  very  unfeeling  I  must  appear  to 
you  in  not  taking  an  earlier  occasion  to  ac- 

1  The  above  letter  written  by  Lady  Wentworth 
is  the  one  alluded  to  in  Sir  John's,  and  bears  the 
same  date  as  his.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton's  daughter 
Sarah,  whose  character  and  prospects,  and  that  of 
her  conditionally  affianced  husband,  form  the 
burden  of  these  letters,  was  married  to  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham soon  after  the  time  when  these  epistles 
were  written,  and  at  Sir  John's  house  in  Halifax. 
Sir  John  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  her  becoming 
a  widow,  there  was  such  disparity  in  the  ages  of 
Mr.  Cunningham  and  herself.  She  was  a  widow 
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knowledge  your  interesting  letter  sent  me 
by  your  delightful  daughters ;  the  affecting 
part  of  it  my  heart  truly  sympathized  with 
you  in — it  does  now — the  recollection 
makes  it  ache.  The  decree  was  awful, 
but,  oh  !  my  niece,  pray  consider  from 
what  mandate  it  comes,  and  kiss  the  rod 
of  correction.  We  have  no  right  to  seek 
farther  into  the  will  of  Heaven  than  to 
consider  all  to  be  just  and  right,  and  the 
severer  our  trials  are  upon  earth  the  greater 
we  trust  may  be  our  comforts  hereafter. 

But  I  won't  pursue  this  subject,  or  call  to 
your  wounded  mind  a  misery  that  may  fade 
but  never  be  done  away. 

I  was  charmed  with  my  two  nieces — 
they  are  without  any  compliment  the  two 
most  amiable  women  I  have  met  with  for 
ages.  Mrs.  Dexter  is  very  interesting  from 
her  youth  and  situation,  and  her  Husband 
seems  very  fond  of  her,  and  well  he  may, 
for  she  is  a  prize.  Miss  Morton  is  a  first 
of  Beings, — her  uncommon  sense,  her  en- 
gaging conversation  and  accomplishments 
are  really  what  are  not  met  with  every  day. 
How  wonderfully  well  you  have  educated 
your  children  ;  they  are  treasures,  and  must 
owe  much  to  their  Parents.  I  am  not 
given  to  envy,  but  I  feel  I  almost  envy  you 
the  supreme  felicity  of  being  mother  to 
such  Daughters.  They  have  been  sometime 
with  me,  and  I  know  they  deserve  all  I  feel 
towards  them.  Sir  John  is  equally  pleased 
and  gratified  with  their  company.  He  is 
now  writing  to  Mr.  Morton  on  an  event 
which  needs  but  your  and  his  sanction  to 
make  her  a  happy  and  very  independent  wo- 
man. She  has  engaged  the  affections  of  a 
man  of  high  worth,  who  having  been  long  in 
our  family  is  well  known  to  us — Mr.  Cun- 
ningham. He  was  once  in  a  domestic  char- 
acter, Husband  to  a  Daughter  of  your  aunt 

when  her  father  was  removed  from  the  office  of 
Attorney- General,  and  she  wrote  a  letter  on  the 
subject  to  the  late  Chief  Justice  Story,  whose  reply 
is  here  given.  Her  parents  were  then  quite  aged. 
Her  father  was  eighty-one  years  old.  Her  mother 
had  written  her  famous  lines  on  Lady  Harriet  A. 
Ackland,  which  gave  her  celebrity,  fifty-four  years 
before. 

These  letters  afford  interesting  glimpses  of  in- 
formation concerning  historic  families  of  the  p\st, 
of  whom  our  countrymen  are  justly  proud. — [l^D-] 


Thomas — who  died  of  consumption  two 
years  and  more  ago.  His  unwearied  good- 
ness to  her  during  a  long  and  tedious  con- 
finement is  beyond  description.  She  was 
a  lovely  young  woman — very  like  Mrs. 
Dexter — and  left  three  children,  Richard 
of  13,  Elizabeth  of  twelve,  and  Frances 
Went  worth  of  ten  years  old — each  of  them 
interesting,  well-behaved  children.  They 
are  all  at  boarding  school,  and  their  ages 
are  such  as  to  put  them  out  of  the  way  of 
being  interruptions  to  a  younger  family. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  disposition  is  per- 
fectly good,  his  tenderness  perfect  by 
nature;  and  for  his  property  he  has  the 
best  landed  Estate  in  this  Province.  He 
is  the  most  industrious  man  I  ever  knew, 
and  as  no  doubt  when  your  daughter  is 
mistress  of  Saulsbrook  you  will  visit  her, 
as  it's  only  two  days'  sail  from  Boston  to 
Windsor — do  you  remember  what  I  tell 
you — that  you  will  consider  your  daughter 
a  fortunate  woman  in  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  so  worthy  a  man  who  knows  how 
to  value  her,  and  can  support  her  in  that 
style  which  her  Birth  and  education  entitle 
her  to.  I  confess  this  match  meets  my 
wishes  exactly.  He  is  a  good  man,  and 
can  maintain  her  like  a  lady  as  she  is. 
Your  mother  can  tell  you  about  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, I  suppose,  tho'  1  am  not  sure  she 
ever  saw  him.  Mrs.  Winslow  knows  him 
well.  He  is  past  forty,  but  don't  look  it, 
and  is  as  healthy  and  pleasant  a  creature  as 
ever  lived.  He  has  only  one  sister,  wife  to 
the  Rev'd  Mr.  Gray,  who  you  kindly  no- 
ticed when  on  a  tour  to  recover  his  health 
after  his  first  wife's  death.  She  was  also  a 
daughter  of  my  Aunt  Thomas,  a  beautiful 
woman,  tho't  to  be  a  perfect  character, 
and  many  think  Miss  Morton  resembles  her 
very  much.  Think  how  hard  the  lot  of 
that  most  revered  of  characters,  your  aunt 
Thomas — to  live  to  close  the  eyes  of  her 
two  admirable  Daughters,  after  other  ac- 
cumulated misfortunes ;  and  with  a  resigna- 
tion and  piety  so  truly  Christian. 

Mr.  Gray  has  paid  every  attention  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dexter  and  Miss  Morton  in  his 
power.  I,  for  a  great  event,  went  in  .and 
dined  at  his  House  with  them.  Mrs.  Gray 
is  very  like  her  Brother,  amiable  and  gentle. 
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She  will  give  most  of  her  Fortune,  no 
doubt,  to  her  Brother's  children,  as  she 
has  none.  Mr.  Gray  is  very  well  off.  He 
has  two  sons,  which  she  is  very  fond  of, 
and  they  are  very  nice  children.  All  your 
Windsor  relations  are  excellent  people. 
Aunt  Thomas  admires  Miss  Morton  ;  but 
she  does  not  know  Mr.  Cunningham  has 
proposed  to  her.  I  am  sure  it  will  please 
her  exceedingly — and  his  sister  and  Mr. 
Gray  are  both  pleased.  I  never  aided  or 
prevented  a  match  in  my  life,  but  I  own  I 
truly  wished  this  might  be,  as  I  foresaw 
comfort  to  both  parties.  My  letter  is  sent 
for.  Adieu,  my  niece — send  an  answer 
as  soon  as  you  can,  as  we  expect  to  go  to 
England  in  less  than  two  months,  and  I 
have  offered  her  to  come  to  us  as  substitutes 
for  her  Parents,  and  be  married  in  our 
house,  and  remain  what  time  they  like, 
which  they  shall  be  welcome  to.  This  ar- 
rangement and  prospect  of  happiness  for 
your  Daughter,  I  trust,  will  meet  your  and 
Mr.  Morton's  approbation,  which  will  add 
to  the  pleasure  I  receive  in  being  able  to 
offer  it  to  you,  with  the  affectionate  love 
of,  my  dear  niece, 

Your  attached  Aunt, 


My  love  to  your  two  daughters  at  home. 
You  must  let  one  of  them  stay  with  their 
sister  in  town,  if  you  consent  to  give  Miss 
Morton  to  Mr.  Cunningham. 

[JUDGE  STORY.] 
Cambridge,  June  30,  1832. 
Dear  Madam  : 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
letter  of  the  loth  of  May  early  in  the  pres- 
ent month,  but  too  late  to  accomplish  any 
of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed, 
even  if  they  had  been  otherwise  attainable. 
Your  father  had  at  that  time  been  removed 
from  office,  and  his  successor  had  been  ap- 
pointed and  was  in  office. 

No  one  can  regret  more  than  myself  the 
act  of  the  Legislature  which  led  to  this  re- 
sult. I  have  ever  viewed  it  as  unfair, 


harsh  and  unjust  to  dismiss  a  meritorious 
officer,  who  has  discharged  his  duties  with 
fidelity  and  ability,  merely  because  advanc- 
ing years  have  rendered  him  less  active  and 
ardent;  and  in  this  particular  instance  I 
have  felt  there  were  many  circumstances  to 
aggravate  the  impropriety  of  the  proceed- 
ing. I  cannot  but  recollect  that  your 
father  has  strong  claims  upon  a  republican 
Government  from  his  long  and  uniform 
devotion  to  its  principles  during  as  well  as 
since  the  Revolution.  It  is  painful  to  me 
to  learn  how  little  of  grateful  feeling  is 
cherished  for  past  patriotic  services,  and  I 
fear  we  are  but  too  open  to  the  reproach 
so  often  made  of  the  ingratitude  of  Re- 
publics. In  this  respect  I  acquit  the  Execu- 
tive, because  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Act 
was  expressly  passed  to  produce  the  very 
result ;  and  that  if  a  removal  had  not  taken 
place,  I  presume  the  Govr  would  have  been 
censured  by  all  those  who  promoted  the 
passage  of  the  Bill.  You  do  me  but  justice 
in  supposing  that  I  look  upon  the  whole 
proceeding  with  unmixed  disapprobation. 

I  sympathize  most  sincerely  in  your  feel- 
ings and  your  sorrows  on  this  occasion. 
And  I  am  sensible  that  your  Duties  to  your 
own  family,  of  which  you  have  taken  so 
just  and  touching  a  view,  disable  you  from 
doing  much  to  soften  this  calamity  to 
parents  so  eminent,  and  so  dear  to  you. 

I  have  been  turning  the  subject  in  my 
mind  several  times  to  try  to  hit  upon  some 
scheme  which  might  render  the  closing 
period  of  your  father's  life  more  comfort- 
able; as  yet,  however,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  just  resource.  His  age  disables 
him  from  active  duties,  and  we  have  no 
sinecures,  and  scarcely  any  patronage  in 
our  Gov't  adapted  to  cases  like  his.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  meet  and  converse 
with  him  on  this  subject,  if  he  would  not 
deem  it  obtrusive ;  and  to  take  his  sug- 
gestions. If  anything  should  occur  to  him 
or  you,  you  may  confidently  rely  upon  my 
cheerful  co-operation  and  aid  in  giving 
effect  to  your  wishes. 

If  there  were  any  office  connected  with 
the  Courts  of  the  U.  States  which  was 
under  my  control  I  would  gladly  offer  it  to 
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him.  But  there  is  none.  Perhaps  he 
might  deem  the  duties  of  a  Notary  Public 
in  Boston,  which  are  facile  and  sometimes 
profitable,  a  resource  not  wholly  unad- 
visable.  But  of  this  I  cannot  judge.  In 
short,  I  feel  that  a  gentleman,  like  him,  at 
his  age,  after  so  much  public  service,  is  en- 
titled to  the  honorable  reward  of  a  pension, 
and  not  of  laborious  employment.  But  in 
the  ears  of  our  Legislature  nothing  sounds 
so  strange,  or  is  listened  to  with  so  much 
freezing  indifference  as  such  a  suggestion. 

What  humiliating  thoughts  do  such  con- 
siderations force  upon  our  minds  !  How 
little  do  they  accord  with  those  day-dreams 
and  warm  and  glowing  hopes  which  you 
and  I  indulged  in  in  our  earlier  years  ! 
Time,  indeed,  deals  sadly  with  our  joys 
and  opinions.  You  and  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  pass  through  many  scenes  of 
sorrow ;  but  few  are  more  heartrending 
than  those  which  arise  from  afflictions 


visited  upon  parents  whom  we  love,  and 
who  may  justly  say  to  their  country  that 
they  have  never  deserved  its  neglect  or  its 
indifference. 

It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  learn 
of  your  health  and  your  welfare.  And 
allow  me  to  assure  you  that  I  am, 

With  great  respect  and  very  sincerely. 
Your  obliged  friend, 


Mrs.  SARAH  A.  CUNNINGHAM. 


P.  S. — Mrs.  Story  desires  me  to  present 
to  you  her  affectionate  regards.  She  will 
be  very  glad'  to  see  you,  if  you  should  re- 
visit the  land  of  your  nativity.  It  is  my 
intention  to  make  a  visit  to  your  mother 
soon,  and  I  hope  at  that  time  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  your  father  also. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 


CORRECTION. — In  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
first  column  of  page  316  of  the  RECORD,  Benjamin 
Stiles  should  read  Bencljamin  Stites. 

"  MILLIONS  FOR  DEFENCE,"  &c. — Mr.  James 
Lynah,  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Phila- 
delphia Press,"  declares  that  the  expression  "  Mil- 
lions for  Defence,  but  not  one  cent  for  Tribute," 
which,  it  is  said  by  historians,  was  uttered  by  Gen- 
eral Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, was  never  spoken  by  him.  That  occasion 
was  when  Mr.  Pinckney,  with  John  Marshall  and 
Elbridge  Gerry,  stood  before  the  French  Directory 
in  the  spring  of  1798,  empowered  to  settle  all  diffi- 
culties between  that  government  and  the  United 
States  by  negotiation.  There  had  been  vexatious 
delays  ;  and  when  the  Directory  would  consent  to 
give  audience  to  the  American  Envoys,  only  on  the 
condition  of  their  paying  into  the  exhausted  French 
treasury  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  indignant 
Pinckney  exclaimed,  it  is  said,  "  Millions  for  De- 
fence, but  not  one  cent  for  Tribute." 

Mr.  Lynah  says  General  Pinckney  was  incapable, 
in  obedience  to  his  nature,  to  make  such  a  dramatic 
display  of  words.  But  they  got  into  the  newspapers 
and  into  history.  Many  years  ago  General  Pinck- 
ney was  a  member  of  a  social  club  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  composed  of  men  of  culture,  known  as  the 
"  Cossack  Club."  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  that  city,  was  also  a  member  of  the 


club.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  deputed  to  ask 
General  Pinckney,  at  a  meeting  of  the  club,  whether 
the  story  was  true  or  not,  for  he  had  never  denied 
or  affirmed  it.  Mr.  Grimke  did  so,  when  General 
Pinckney. arose  and  said,  "  No,  gentlemen,  my  an- 
swer was  not  a  nourish  like  that,  but  simply  not  a 
penny.'1''  Mr.  Lynah  has  this  story  from  Mr. 
Grimke's  lips.  He  was  a  student  in  the  office  of 
that  gentleman.  Many  fine  phrases  and  "  dying 
words  "  might  be  greatly  modified  and  made  less 
poetical  by  plain  truth. 

THOMAS  PAINE  AND  IRON  BRIDGES.  —  The 
memory  of  Thomas  Paine,  author  of  "  Common 
Sense,''  "  Rights  of  Man,"  "Age  of  Reason,"  &c., 
has  been  clouded  for  three-fourths  of  a  century  by 
the  mists  of  prejudices  which  his  theological 
writings  created;  and  his  great  merits  as  ti  political 
writer,  and  an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
man freedom,  have  been  overlooked.  Lately  some 
discussion  arose  in  England  about  the  invention  of 
the  iron  bridge  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne — the  first 
ever  constructed,  and  which,  when  George  Stephen- 
son  broadened  and  levelled  it,  was  found  to  be  as 
sound  as  the  day  when  it  was  built.  It  was  assert- 
ed that  Thomas  \Paine,  the  notable  defender  of  the 
rights  of  man  in  America,  was  the  inventor  of  that 
bridge.  It  was  denied  by  persons  who  had  theolo- 
gical reasons  for  depriving  Paine  of  the  honor. 
Honest  search  found  the  original  specifications  for 
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the  construction  of  the  bridge,  following  the  letters 
patent  taken  out  by  Paine,  and  bearing  the  date  of 
A.  D.  1788.     They  have  been  printed,  from  which 
the  following  extract  has  been  made: 
•'  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 

I,  Thomas  Paine,  send  greeting : 

"  Whereas,  His  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  King 
George  the  Third,  by  his  letters  patent  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  bearing  date  the  26th 
day  of  August,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
reign,  did  give  unto  me,  the  said  Thomas  Paine, 
his  special  license  that  I,  the  said  Thomas  Paine, 
during  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  therein  expressed, 
should  and  lawfully  might  make,  use,  exercise  and 
vend  in  England,  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  my  '  Method  of  constructing  arches,  vaulted 
roofs  and  ceilings,  either  in  iron  or  wood,  on  princi- 
ples new  and  differentto  anything  hitherto  practised, 
by  means  of  which  construction  arches,  vaulted 
roofs  and  ceilings  may  be  erected  to  the  extent  of 
several  hundred  feet  beyond  what  can  be  performed 
in  the  present  practice  of  architecture." 

In  1789,  Paine  wrote  from  Paris  to  a  friend  in 
Philadelphia :  "  I  leave  this  place  to-morrow  for 
London  ;  I  go  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
an  iron  bridge,  which  Messrs.  Walkers,  of  Bother- 
ham,  Yorkshire,  and  I  have  constructed,  and  is  now 
ready  for  putting  together.  It  is  an  arch  of  one 
hundred  an'd  ten  feet  span,  and  five  feet  high  from 
the  chord  line.  It  is  as  portable  as  common  bars  of 
iron,  and  can  be  put  up  and  taken  down  at  pleasure, 
and  is  in  fact  rendering  bridges  a  portable  manufac- 
ture." 

Paine  made  a  model  for  an  iron  bridge  over  the 
Schuylkill,  at  Philadelphia,  with  a  single  arch  of 
iron  to  span  that  stream  a  distance  of  400  feet.  It 
was  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
and  was  approved  by  that  body.  In  describing  it 
Paine  wrote :  "  I  took  the  idea  of  constructing  it 
from  a  spider's  web,  of  which  it  resembles  a  section, 
and  I  naturally  supposed  that  when  nature  enabled 
that  insect  to  make  a  web,  she  taught  it  the  best 
method  of  putting  it  together." 

Paine  sold  his  model  and  drawings  to  a  potter 
named  Burdon,  who,  after  the  former  had  returned 
to  America,  procured  a  patent  for  it  in  England,  in 
his  ( Burden's)  name.  This  fact  has  been  the 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  claims  for  Paine; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  first  in- 
ventor of  iron  bridges,  to  which  he  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

PORTRAIT  OF  GENERAL  LEWIS  CASS. — When  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society  was  organized  in 
1854,  it  was  voted  to  request  General  Cass,  among 
others,  to  furnish  his  portrait  for  its  art  gallery.  It 
'vould  find  an  appropriate  place  there,  as  Wisconsin 
was  a  part  of  Michigan  when  General"  Cass  was 
Governor  of  that  territory,  from  1813  to  1831.  He 
had  done  much  for  the  region  west  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. General  Cass  consented  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Society,  but  the  cares  and  engage- 
ments of  public  life  prevented  his  doing  so.  Re- 


cently his  family  have  presented  to  the  Society  a 
fine  copy  of  the  admirable  portrait  of  the  General 
painted  by  Healey,  in  Paris,  in  1839.  That  copy 
is  now  in  the  rooms  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society.  It  is  painted  on  a  canvas  three  by  four 
feet  in  size,  encased  in  a  superb  gilt  frame. 

JOHN  BROWN'S  CONSTITUTION.  —  The  constitution 
for  Virginia  when  the  slaves  should  be  free,  found 
in  John  Brown's  carpet-bag  when  he  was  arrested 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  was  drawn  up  in  the  house  of 
Fred.  Douglass  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  original 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia. 

PENSIONS.  —  The  following  table  shows  that  our 
government  pays  a  much  larger  amount  of  money 
to  pensioners  than  any  other,  and  proves  that  re- 
publics are  not  "  ungrateful  :" 

Country. 

United  States  of  America,      .         . 
German  Empire,       ... 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  (civil 
military),       .         ,          .          . 
Denmark,         .         .         .         . 
Spain,  ..... 

France,    ..... 
Greece  (civil  and  military),  . 

Russia       "  ".. 

Sweden,       ..... 
Italy,        ..... 
Turkey,        ..... 
Great  Britain  (civil  and  military), 
Switzerland,          .... 
Egypt,      ..... 
Brazil  (civil  and  military),     .         . 


Annual  Amount. 


and 


$30,169,314 
7,866,066 

14,648,710 
1,005,941 
8,238,820 
10,900,000 
560,060 
18,127,256 
413.424 
1,140,000 
2,566,592 
24,087,925 
21,928 
1,227,743 
858,677 


MONOPOETS.  —  Under  this  title  the  editor  of  the 
"  Boston  Transcript  "  designates  a  class  of  writers 
who  have  been  made  famous  by  the  authorship  of  a 
single  poem.  He  enumerates  them  as  follows  : 

"  One  Henry  Carey  is  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  '  God  Save  the  King,'  but  who  remembers  the 
name  of  the  young  Lieutenant  to  whom  is  attributed 
the  *  Marseillaise,'  or  has  heard  that  of  the  inspired 
private  soldier  who  conceived  the  '  Wacht  am 
Rhein?'  Is  it  on  record  that  Hopkinson  and  Key 
ever  made  any  other  verses  than  'Hail  Columbia' 
and  the  '  Star-Spangled  Banner  '  respectively  ?  John 
Howard  Payne  did  compose  some  unsuccessful  and 
now  forgotten  dramatic  pieces,  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  '  Sweet  Home  '  —  thrown  off  hurriedly  to  fit 
some  music—  was  his  only  poetic  effort.  Edgar  A. 
Poe  was  almost  a  monopoet,  but  the  '  Bells  '  and 
'  Annabel  Lee  '  will  be  remembered  nearly  as  long 
as  the  '  Raven.'  David  Everett's  '  You'd  scarce  ex- 
pect one  of  my  age,'  Edward  Everett's  '  Alaric,' 
Charles  Wolfe's  '  B\irial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  Joseph 
Rodman  Drake's  '  When  freedom  from  her  azure 
heights,'  and  Albert  G.  Greene's  '  Old  Grimes,'  are 
monopoems  ;  so  are  Charles  Kingsley's  'Three 
Fishers,'  and  those  wonderful  lines  of  Charles 
Dickens  on  England's  '  Rare  old  plant  '  —  so  replete 
with  tender  and  genuine  sentiment,  and  so  free  fiora 
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the  morbid  fancies  and  distorted  outlines  which 
mar  the  prose  works — at  Jeast  the  later  ones — of 
this  brilliant  author.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's 
'  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,'  that  soul-stirring 
strain,  is  the  only  one  of  her  poems  which  even 
now  can  be  called  to  mind." 

SALE  OF  COINS  AND  MEDALS. — The  fine  collec- 
tion of  coins  and  medals  which,  during  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  were  collected  by  Mr.  James  L.  Hill, 
late  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and 
President  of  the  late  Bank  of  Madison,  at  a  cost  of 
several  thousand  dollars,  are  offered  for  sale.  Pro- 
posals from  individuals  or  societies,  for  the  purchase 
of  a  whole  or  part,  will  be  received  until  the  first 
day  of  October.  The  whole  number  of  pieces  ag- 
gregates about  5550.  They  include  nearly  every 
American  coin  and  a  multitude  of  "  Tokens,"  pub- 
lic and  private;  also  many  of  the  Roman  and 
medieval  pieces  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar. 
A  descriptive  catalogue,  prepared  by  James  D. 
Butler,  LL.D.,  and  D.  S.  Durrie,  has  been  issued. 

THE  "  JOHN  BROWN  "  SONG. — A  writer  in  the 
"Boston  Transcript"  gives  the  following  history  of 
the  famous  John  Brown  Song,  so  popular  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War — sung  in  every  camp  of 
Union  soldiers,  and  often  whilst  on  the  march: 

"  The  Second  Battalion  of  Infantry — Boston 
Light  Infantry — Major  Ralph  W.  Newton,  were 
ordered  to  Fort  Warren  in  April  1861,  and  were 
the  first  troops  to  garrison  the  fort.  It  was  there 
that  a  glee  club  was  formed,  and  there  the  celebrated 
John  Brown  song  emanated.  The  tune  is  a  very 
old  one,  old  Methodist  camp  meeting.  The  words 
were  made  up  by  different  persons.  Efforts  were 
made  to  change  it  to  Ellsworth's  body,  &c.,  but  that 
didn't  seem  to  work,  and  all  hands  got  back  to 
John  B.  Hall's  band,  who  was  the  first  to  play  it  on 
dress  parade  at  the  fort  and  Gilmore's  in  Boston. 

"  The  Fletcher  Webster  Regiment,  Twelfth 
Massachusetts,  were  the  first  to  sing  it  through  the 
streets  of  Boston,  and  when  they  marched  through 
Broadway,  New  York,  en  route  to  Washington,  at 
route  step,  the  band  playing  and  the  thousand  men 
singing,  the  effect  was  miraculous.  The  first  notes 
set  for  the  music  were  written -by  Captain  James  E. 
Greenleaf,  who  was  one  of  the  glee  club,  and  the 
first  publication  was  by  Ditson  &  Co.  I  think  it 
was  dedicated  to  the  Second  Bats  ('Tigers'). 
Whatever  the  effect  may  be,  the  Boston  Light  In- 
fantry rightly  claim  the  John  Brown  song." 

THE  BONES  OF  THOMAS  PAINE. — It  is  known 
that  William  Cobbett  had  the  remains  of  Thomas 
Paine  taken  out  of  the  grave  at  New  Rochelle  and 
conveyed  to  England.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  "  Cincinnati  Commercial," 
written  in  London,  says :  "  It  is  said,  on  good 
authority,  that  Paine's  bones,  after  a  pilgrimage 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  know,  are  now 
resting  in  a  mahogany  box  in  the  editorial  office  of 
Charles  Bradlaugh."  What  is  known  about  the 


interment  and  subsequent  resurrection  of  the  re- 
mains of  Paine  at  New  Rochelle  ? 

THE  FIRST  LAW  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. — According  to  President  Woolsey,  the  first 
law-school  in  this  country,  deserving  of  the  name, 
was  founded  at  Litchfield,  in  Western  Connecticut, 
by  Tapping  Reese,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Presi- 
dent Burr,  of  Princeton  College,  and  was,  conse- 
quently, brother-in-law  of  Colonel  Aaron  Burr.  It 
was  established  at  near  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
James  Gould  being  the  partner  of  Reese  from  that 
time  untii  1820,  when  Judge  Gould  became  the 
head  of  the  school.  Over  a  thousand  lawyers  were 
educated  at  that  school. 

TELEGRAPHIC  CONGRATULATIONS.  —  Recently 
South  American  republics  have  been  connected 
with  other  countries  by  a  telegraphic  cable.  The 
Argentine  Republic  and  the  republic  of  Uruguay, 
sent  messages  of  congratulation  to  other  countries, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  responded 
by  telegraph,  as  follows  : 

"  EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 
Washington,  August  10,  1874. 

"  To  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic. —  I 
heartily  congratulate  your  Republic  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  which  brings  the  South  Ameri- 
can Nationalities  into  immediate  communication 
with  each  other,  and  the  balance  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  an  important  step  in  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  of  good  fellowship  between  nations 
and  peoples.  U.  S.  GRANT/' 

"  EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 
Washington,  August  10,  1874. 

"  To  the  President  of  Urttguay. — I  send  the  warm- 
est congratulations  on  the  completion  of  the  tele- 
graphic line  that  connects  your  country  with,  not 
only  the  United  States  of  North  America,  but  most 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  May  this 
new  means  of  communication  cement  the  present 
cordial  friendship  into  the  most  permanent  power. 
"  U.  S.  GRANT." 

AUTOGRAPHIC  TELEGRAPHY.  —  Several  years 
ago  the  Abbe  Cosselli  constructed  an  apparatus  for 
transmitting  at  a  distance,  an  exact  fac  simile  of  the 
written  message  sent.  Recently  an  improvement 
on  that  apparatus  has  been  made  by  M.  Meyer, 
which  is  likely  to  be  used  extensively  in  telegraphic 
communications  between  persons  of  the  same 
nationality  or  language  in  distant  countries.  By 
this  means,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  making 
errors  by  imperfect  translations.  For  example,  a 
Chinaman  at  Hong  Kong  wishes  to  send  a  message 
to  a  fellow-countryman  in  San  Francisco.  By  the 
ordinary  methods,  the  message  must  be  translated 
before  it  leaves  the  receiving  office.  By  the  new 
process,  the  message  being  a  fac  simile  of  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Hong  Kong  man,  may  be  handed 
directly  to  the  San  Francisco  man.  The  obvious 
advantages  of  this  new  discovery  will  make  it  very 
important  in  commercial  transactions  by  the  tele- 
graph. 
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JOHN  G.  FOSTER. 

Major-General  JOHN  G.  FOSTER,  a  distinguished 
soldier  and  engineer  of  the  United  States  army, 
died  at  the  residence  of  his  mother,  in  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  on  the  2d  of  September  1874,  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  in  July,  1846,  having 
been  in  the  same  class  with  General  McClellan  and 
"Stonewall"  Jackson.  He  behaved  gallantly  in 
the  Mexican  war,  and  was  made  captain  of  engi- 
neers by  brevet  for  meritorious  services.  Whilst 
leading  the  forlorn  hope  in  the  capture  of  Molino 
del  Rey,  he  was  severely  wounded.  After  his  re- 
covery he  joined  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee,  as  assist- 
ant engineer,  and  was  afterward  on  the  coast  sur- 
vey service.  From  1853  to  1857,  he  was  Professor 
of  Engineering  at  West  Point,  and  afterwards  was 
engaged  in  the  construction  and  repairs  of  several 
important  coast  defences. 

In  1860,  brevet  Captain  Foster  was  commissioned 
full  Captain  of  Engineers,  and  was  in  Fort  Sumter 
during  its  siege  until  its  evacuation  in  April  1861. 
Soon  after  that  event,  he  commanded  a  brigade  as 
second  to  General  Burnside,  and  behaved  gallantly 
in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island.  He  was  among 
the  foremost  in  the  capture  of  New  Berne,  N.  C., 
and  Fort  Macon.  After  that  he  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  Burnside's  Division,  and  conducted  mili- 
tary affairs  with  great  skill  and  bravery  in  North 
Carolina.  Late  in  1863,  he  took  command  of  the 
Army  and  Department  of  the  Ohio ;  and  the  next 
year,  in  consequence  of  injuries  received  from  fall- 
ing from  his  horse,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  command.  After  that,  whilst  yet  on  crutches, 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  South,  but  early  in  1865,  he  was  relieved  for 
surgical  treatment.  After  the  war  he  was  engaged 
in  the  Engineers'  Department  at  Washington  City, 
with  the  rank  by  brevet,  of  Brigadier-General.  His 
health  was  hopelessly  shattered  by  wounds  and 
hardships  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  he  went 
to  the  home  of  his  mother  to  die.  General  Foster 
was  commanding  in  person,  courageous,  and  pos- 
sessed of  great  executive  ability. 


THOMAS  H.  MORRIS. 

Right  Rev.  THOMAS  H.  MORRIS, D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Springfield,  Ohio,  on  the  2d  of  September, 
1874.  H  was  a  native  of  Kanawha  county,  Virgi- 
nia, where  he  was  born  on  the  28th  of  April,  1794, 
and  was,  consequently,  past  eighty  years  of  age. 
He  became  a  preacher  at  an  early  age,  under  a 
license  from  the  Ohio  Conference.  That  was  in 
1816.  In  1820,  having  been  previously  ordained 


Deacon,  the  degree  of  Elder  was  conferred  on  him. 
Having  served  as  an  itinerant  preacher  many  years, 
he  was  chosen  to  edit  the  "  Western  Christian 
Advocate,"  established  in  Cincinnati  in  1833. 
Three  years  afterward  he  was  chosen  Bishop,  and 
for  thirty-eight  years  he  has  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  exalted  position,  with  singular  fidelity  and 
success. 


HENRY  JOHN  WHITEHOUSE. 

The  Right  Reverend  HENRY  JOHN  WHITEHOUSE, 
D.D,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Illinois,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Chicago  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  of 
August,  1874,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he 
was  born  in  August,  1803.  Graduating  at  Columbia 
College  in  1821,  and  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  the  ministry,  he  entered  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  almost  immediately  after  he  left  college, 
and  concluded  his  studies  there  in  1824,  receiving 
deacon's  orders  soon  afterward.  He  was  raised  to 
the  full  ministry  in  1827,  and  two  years  later  became 
rector  of  St.  Luke's  church,  Rochester.  There  he 
remained  fifteen  years,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
rectorship  of  St.  Thomas's  Church  in  New  York 
city,  whose  edifice  was  on  the  corner  of  Houston 
street  and  Broadway.  There  he  served  for  seven 
years,  when  he  was  called  to  be  the  assistant  of 
Bishop  Chase,  of  Illinois,  whose  infirmities  caused 
by  age  required  that  he  should  labor  less.  On  the 
death  of  that  eminent  prelate  in  1852,  Mr.  White- 
house  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  In  1865  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Columbia  College. 

In  1867,  Bishop  Whitehouse  attended  the  Pan- 
Anglican  Council  of  the  Church  held  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  England,  when  he  preached  the  opening 
sermon  at  that  gathering  at  the  request  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  His  learning  and  usefulness 
were  well  known  to  his  brother  prelates  and  literary 
men  abroad;  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  conferred  dignities  upon  him,  the  former 
giving  him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  the  latter 
LL.D. 

Bishop  Whitehouse  was  a  man  of  strong  convic- 
tions and  tenacity  of  purpose.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  known  in  the  councils  as  a  conservative,  but 
more  recently  he  had  been  identified  with  the  High 
Church  party.  His  controversy  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cheney,  of  Chicago,  which  caused  the  with- 
drawal of  that  clergyman  from  the  Church,  and  his 
espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  "  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,"  is  well  known  to  the  public.  Endeavoring 
to  perform  Episcopal  duties  in  the  neighboring  dio- 
cese of  "Wisconsin,  where  the  Bishop's  chair  was 
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vacant  recently,  Dr.  Whitehouse  seems  to  have 
overworked,  and  broke  down  under  the  excessive 
labor.  During  the  last  season  of  Lent,  he  preached 
and  lectured  as  many  as  thirty  times  in  the  course 
of  seventeen  days. 

The  body  of  Bishop  Whitehouse  was  taken  to 
New  York  by  his  brother  and  interred  in  the  familv 
grounds  in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 


GORHAM  ABBOTT. 

One  of  the  eminent  and  singularly  successful 
teachers  of  girls  in  this  country  was  Rev.  GORHAM 
ABBOTT,  LL.D.,  who  died  at  South  Natick,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  3oth  of  July,  1874.  On  the  day 
after  his  death  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post"  con- 
tained the  following  brief  obituary  : 

"  Dr.  Abbott  was  born  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  family  of  Abbotts  who 
are  so  well  known  as  writers  of  stories  for  the 
young.  He  was  the  third  son,  Jacob  and  John  S. 

C.  Abbott   being   elder   brothers,  and    Charles  E. 
Abbott  the  junior  member  of  the  family.     Gorham 

D.  Abbott  was  graduated  at  Bolton  College,  Maine, 
and   afterward   pursued  his  theological    studies   at 
Andover,    Mass.,  where   he    was   admitted  to   the 
ministry.     Shortly  after,  his  health  failed,  and  he 
went  South.     After  a  brief  residence  there  he  re- 
turned North  and  accepted  a  call  from  a  church  at 
New  Rochelle.     This  position  did  not   exactly  suit 
his  taste,  and  he  resigned,  and  in  connection  with 


his  three  brothers,  established  a  school  in  Lafayette 
Place,  in  this  city,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Abbott 
Institute.'  This  was  in  1845.  The  school  was 
very  successful,  and  soon  became  too  large  for  the 
building  it  occupied.  After  two  years'  experience 
as  a  teacher  in  Lafayette  Place,  Dr.  Abbott  con- 
cluded to  establish  a  school  of  his  own.  This  he 
did  under  the  name  of  the  «  Spingler  Institute,'  a 
building  having  been  erected  for  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  Union  Square.  For 
about  ten  years  the  Spingler  Institute  was  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  young  ladies'  schools  in  the  country. 
Dr.  Abbott  then  purchased  the  well-known  Town- 
send  mansion,  which  stood  on  the  lots  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart's  house,  and  transferred  his 
school  to  that  place.  The  movement  resulted  in  a 
pecuniary  failure,  and  the  school  was  removed  for 
the  third  time,  to  Park  Avenue,  where  it  was  again 
successful.  In  1869,  Dr.  Abbott,  owing  to  his  fail- 
ing health,  sold  out  his  good-will  in  the  school,  and 
retired  to  South  Natick,  where  he  resided  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter, 
who  was  killed  at  Long  Branch  by  an  accident, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Dr.  Abbott  was  a 
great  Biblical  scholar,  his  chief  delight  being  in 
Bible  researches.  He  was  a  fine  writer,  but  rarely 
published  anything.  An  historical  work  relating 
to  the  internal  troubles  in  Mexico,  and  two  or  three 
school  books  are  the  only  works  given  by  him  to 
the  public.  His  death  was  caused  by  paralysis. 
He  was  in  his  sixty-sixth  year." 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


American  Journal  of  Numismatics  and  Bulletin 
of  American  Numismatic  and  Archccological  Socie- 
ties, July,  1874.  Published  by  the  Boston  Numis- 
matic Society,  quarterly.  This  carefully-edited 
Journal  has  now  reached  its  ninth  volume,  and 
fully  sustains,  in  the  contents  of  this  number,  its 
high  character.  Its  frontispiece  is  a  beautiful  en- 
graving of  the  "  Quebec  Medal  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth," accompanied  by  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Historic  Medals  of  Canada,  by  W.  S.  Ap- 
pleton. 

Our  first  Hundred  Years.  Part  One.  This  is 
the  first  of  twelve  parts  of  a  work  written  by  C.  En- 
WARDS  LESTER,  which  are  to  contain  a  general 
view  of  the  history  and  resources 'of  the  United 
States  during  the  century  from  1775  to  1875.  This 
number  contains  a  portrait  of  the  author.  Pub- 
lished by  the  U.  S.  Publishing  Company,  New 
York. 

Early  Bells  of  Massachusetts.  By  El.BRlDGE  G. 
Goss.  This  is  a  very  neat  reprint  of  a  paper  with 
the  above  title,  published  in  the  "  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register"  for  April — July,  1874.  In 
this  pamphlet  of  34  pages  the  author  has  made  very 


interesting  additions  to  his  original  paper,  in  text 
and  foot-notes.  It  is  a  pleasantly-written  history 
of  the  early  church  bells  in  New  England,  preceded 
by  a  general  account  of  bells  in  other  countries. 
Much  other  curious  historical  matter,  having  rela- 
tion to  the  old  bells  and  churches,  is  contained  in 
the  work. 

The  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  No- 
XCL,  July — September,  1874.  Published  under  the 
direction  of  the  New  England  Historic  Gene- 
alogical Society,  in  Boston.  This  issue  of  the 
Register  is,  as  usual,  freighted  with  the  most  inter- 
esting and  useful  materials.  The  space  here  allot- 
ted will  not  permit  the  record  of  a  full  list  of  its 
contents.  These  are  led  by  a  Memoir  of  the  late 
William  Whiting,  LL.D.,  who  was  the  special 
solicitor  and  counsellor  of  the  War  Department  of 
the  United  States  during  a  portion  of  the  late  Civil 
War.  He  was  the  author  of  a  remarkable  work, 
issued  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  entitled  "  War 
Powers  under  the  Constitution,"  which  settled 
many  questions  then  pressing  heavily  upon  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet.  The  memorial  is  ac- 
companied by  a  finely-engraved  portrait  of  Dr. 
Whiting,  and  a  list  of  his  works.  There  are  also 
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two  wood-cuts'  in  this  number  of  the  Register,  rep- 
resenting the  Garrison  Houses  of  York,  Maine, 
with  an  interesting  account  of  them  by  Commodore 
George  H.  Preble,  U.  S.  N.  There  are  other  pa- 
pers of  general  interest  in  this  number. 

The  Chronicles  of  Baltimore  ;  being  a  Complete 
History  of  "  Baltimore  Town"  and  Baltimore  City, 
from  t-he  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Colonel  J.  THOMAS  SCHARF.  Baltimore  :  Turnbull 
Brothers.  8vo.  pp.  756.  The  author  is  a  member 
of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  and  an  indus- 
trious worker  in  the  mine  of  local  history.  His 
aim  in  this  publication  has  been  to  give  a  more 
complete  history  of  Baltimore,  in  all  the  phases  of 
its  existence,  than  any  yet  published.  lie  has 
chronicled  events  in  the  order  of  years,  and  has 
been  careful  in  his  statements  of  facts  and  figures. 
"  Little  or  nothing,"  he  says,  "  that  relates  to  Balti- 
more has  been  overlooked,  and  neither  time,  money 
nor  labor  has  been  spared  in  the  preparation  of  the 
work."  He  appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  all 
accessible  materials,  published  and  unpublished. 
The  work  has  been  prepared  with  a  conscientious 
desire  to  give  a  truthful  picture  of  the  great  city 
from  its  birth  until  now.  "It  is,"  says  the  "  Baltimore 
Gazette,"  "the  first  complete  and  exhaustive  history 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore  ever  written."  The  style 
of  the  work  is  clear  and  attractive  ;  and  its  pictures 
of  social  life  in  the  "  olden  time,"  seem  like  the 
limning  of  an  artist  of  those  days.  Minute  history, 
biography,  sketches  of  manners  and  customs  and 
details  of  the  various  industries  of  the  city,  make 
the  work  an  exceedingly  valuable  one,  especially  to 
Baltimoreans.  It  also  contains  many  important 
facts  of  national  interest  never  before  published. 

Poems  hitherto  Uncollected.  By  the  Rev.  FRANCIS 
L.  HAWKES,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  Privately  printed  by 
CHARLES  L.  MOREAU.  With  a  Preface  by  EVERT 
A.  DUYCKINCK.  This  is  another  of  the  choice 
little  works,  elegantly  printed  by  young  Moreau  for 
his  amusement  and  the  benefit  of  others.  The 
Poems,  seven  in  number,  were  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions by  the  late  Dr.  Hawkes,  without  any 
literary  effort,  and  to  give  an  expression  of  some 
heartfelt  emotion,  or  to  record  some  simple  incident 
of  his  experience  as  a  Christian  pastor.  They  are 
charming  in  their  simplicity  and  naturalness.  One 
of  them,  entitled  "  Lines  to  an  Aged  Christian  Lady," 
was  addressed  to  the  widow  of  General  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who,  in  the  later  years  of  her  life,  was  a 
parishioner  of  Dr.  Hawkes,  who  was  an  editor  of  a 
portion  of  the  "  Hamilton  Papers. ">  There  are  some 
narrative  poems  which  were  addressed  by  the  author 
to  the  children  of  his  Sunday  School  at  the  New 
Year  celebrations.  The  series  close  with  a  Christ- 
mas Carol,  dated  1841.  They  have  been  printed 
from  the  original  little  broadsides  given  to  the 
children.  The  edition  is  60  copies. 


The  Old.  Streets  of  New  York,  itnder  the  Dutch . 
A  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety June  2d  1874,  by  JAMES  W.  GERARD.  New 
York  :  Douglas  Taylor.  Svo.  pp.  65. 

This  elegantly  printed  pamphlet  contains  some 
of  the  choicest  tit-bits  of  antiquarian  lore,  such  as 
sharpen  the  appetite  for  more.  It  shows  long,  pa- 
tient, loving,  careful  and  intelligent  search  among 
the  musty  chaff  of  the  past,  for  the  bright,  golden 
grains  with  which  it  abounds.  Every  line,  almost, 
is  suggestive  of  a  score  of  others.  If  we  could  sit 
down  quietly  as  did  the  Dutch  ancestors  of  many 
of  us.  and  exclude  the  outside  world  by  a  cloud  of 
tobacco  smoke,  we  should  see  this  outline  sketch 
expand  into  a  charming  picture  of  wondrous  shapes 
and  colors,  of  society  in  New  York  at  the  time 
when  the  English  thundered  at  its  gates,  compelled 
Stuyvesant  to  surrender  the  city,  and  stripped  it  of 
its  baptismal  name  of  New  Amsterdam.  For  this 
"  labor  of  love,"  Mr.  Gerard  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  New  York  and  much  outside  of  it. 

A  History  of  New  Sweden,  or  the  Settlements  on 
the  River  Delaware.  By  ISRAEL  ACRELIUS,  Pro- 
vost of  the  Swedish  Churches  in  America,  and 
Rector  of  the  old  Swedes'  Church,  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  Svo.  pp.  468.  Translated  by  Rev. 
WILLIAM  M.  REYNOLDS,  member  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  work  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Historical  Societies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Publication  Fund  of  the  for- 
mer Society.  It  was  originally  published  in  the 
Swedish  language,  in  quarto  form,  at  Stockholm, 
in  1759,  and  dedicated  to  Queen  LOUISA  ULRICA. 
The  author  was  a  native  of  Osteraker,  where  he 
was  born  in  December,  1714.  He  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  in  1743,  and  coming  to 
America  was  made  Rector  of  the  Swedes'  Church 
at  Wilmington,  and  Provost  of  all  the  Swedish 
churches  in  America.  He  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able learning,  and  an  expert  naturalist.  Failing 
health  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  native  country 
in  1756,  when  his  King  gave  him  a  pension,  and 
made  him  Rector  of  a  church  at  Felingsbro,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  1800. 

The  work  is  enriched  by  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Acre- 
lius  from  a  picture  painted  in  1756;  also  a  picture 
of  the  Swedes'  Church  at  Philadelphia,  and  a  copy 
of  Lindstrom's  map  of  New  Sweden,  furnished 
from  the  original  by  Mr.  JOSEPH  J.  MICKLEY,  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  forms 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  American  historical 
literature.  It  casts  much  light  upon  the  history, 
and  the  manners,  customs  and  pursuits  of  the  early 
settlers  on  the  Delaware,  until  they  were  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  Dutch,  and  down  to  the 
period  of  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
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when  the  heats  of  early  summer  were 
raging  ;  the  latter  died  among  the  snows 
of  winter.  They  both  represented  the  two 
leading  colonies  in  the  work  of  revolution. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  1777,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  voted:  "That  a  monu- 
ment be  erected  to  the  memory  of  General 
Warren,  in  the  town  of  Boston,  with  the 
following  inscription : 

In  honor  of 

JOSEPH  WARREN, 

Major-general  of  Massachusetts  Bay  : 

He  devoted  his  Life  to  the  Liberties 

Of  his  Country ; 
And,  in  bravely  defending  them,  fell 

An  Early  Victim 
In  the  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 

June  17,  1775. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
As  an  Acknowledgment  of  his  services 

And  Distinguished  Merit, 
Have  Erected  this  Monument 

To  his  Memory. 

The  Congress,  at  the  same  time,  resolved : 
"  That  a  monument  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  General  Mercer,  in  Fredericks- 
burgh,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  with  the 
following  inscription  : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

HUGH  MERCER, 
Brigadier-general  in  the  Army  of 

The  United  States ; 

He  died  on  the  i2th  of  January,  1777,  of 
the  Wounds  he  received  on  the  3d  of 
the   same    month,    near    Prince- 
town,  in  New  Jersey,  Bravely 
defending  the  Liberties 

of  America. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
In    testimony   of   his  Virtues,   and   their 

Gratitude, 
Have  caused  this  Monument  to  be  Erected. ' ' 

At  the  same  time  the  Congress  resolved  : 
"That  the  eldest  Son  of  General  Warren, 
and  the  youngest  Son  of  General  Mercer, 
be  Educated,  from  this  time,  at  the  Ex- 
pense of  the  United  States." 

Like  many  other  monuments  voted  by 
Congress,  these  were  never  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  But  the  country 
was  faithful  to  its  promises  to  the  living. 


The  son  of  General  Mercer,  who  bore  his 
honored  father's  name,  was  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government.  He  was 
about  eight  months  old  when  the  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  was  adopted.  At  a 
suitable  age  he  became  a  student  in  William 
and  Mary  '  College,  at  Williamsburgh,  in 
Virginia.  At  that  time,  the  College  was 
under  the  control  of  the  eminent  Bishop 
Madison. 

This  child  of  the  nation  was  born  in 
Fredericksburg,  and  there  he  spent  his 
whole  life,  excepting  the  time  when  he 
was  in  college.  His  mother  was  Isabella 
Gordon,  of  a  good  Virginia  family,  who 
survived  her  husband  about  ten  years,  im- 
pressing her  excellence  of  mind  and 
character  upon  that  of  her  little  son.  She 
had  another  son,  who  died  in  1817,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Anna  Gordon  Patton,  who 
died  in  1832. 

Whilst  he  was  a  student  in  college, 
young  Mercer  became  acquainted  with 
Miss  Louisa  Griffin,  daughter  of  Judge 
Cyrus  Griffin,  who,  at  one  time,  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Continental  Congress ;  arid 
after  his  graduation,  they  were  married. 
Her  mother  was  Lady  Christina  Stuart,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
General  Mercer,  before  he  emigrated  to 
America  from  Scotland  in  1747,  was -an 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  army  of  Charles 
Stuart,  the  Young  Pretender,  and  served 
as  such  in  the  battle  at  Culloden. 

Mr.  Mercer  was  Colonel  of  the  militia 
of  his  native  county  (Spottsylvania)  for  a 
long  series  of  years  ;  and  for  about  twenty 
years,  he  was  an  active  magistrate  In 
Fredericksburg.  He  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  the  Virginia  legislature  five  con- 
secutive years,  when,  preferring  the  enjoy- 
ments of  domestic  and  private  life,  he  re- 
tired from  the  public  arena.  At  the  age 
of  about  thirty  years,  he  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Branch  Bank  of  Virginia,  at 
Fredericksburg,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death,  a  period  of  about  forty- 
seven  years. 

Colonel  Mercer  died  at  Fredericksburg 
in  December,  1853.  He  had  through  life 
enjoyed  good  health.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance, when  the  writer  visited  him  at 
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"The  Sentry  Box" — his  estate  near 
Fredericksburg — and  received  from  him 
the  daguerreotype  from  which  the  portrait 
at  the  head  of  this  paper  was  copied,  was  very 
dignified  and  venerable,  commanding  and 
prepossessing.  His  manners  were  extreme- 
ly courtly,  kind  and  affable,  and  gave  one 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  better  sort  of 
Virginia  gentleman  of  the  final  decade  of 
the  last  century.  He  had  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  eldest  son,  Hugh  N. 
Mercer,  was  graduated  at  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy  in  1828,  entered  the 


army,  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Win- 
field  Scott,  for  a  while,  and  resigned  in 
1835.  -^is  second  son  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  Navy  for  a  number  of 
years,  when  he  resigned ;  and  his  third 
son  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington.  His 
eldest  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Robert  Walker,  a  wealthy  planter  near 
Williamsburgh,  and  the  other  daughter  be- 
came the  wife  of  Rev.  John  Leyburn, 
D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 


A  LITERARY  SECRET." 


UNDER  the  above  title,  the  Press,  of 
Philadelphia,  published  the  following  valu- 
able communication  of  literary  history, 
from  Mr.  JOHN  JAY  SMITH,  of  German- 
town,  Pa.  : 

Germantown,  Oct.  29,  1873. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Press  : 

That  was  a  witty,  if  not  over-sensible 
Frenchman,  who,  on  being  twitted  on 
having  no  library,  replied  :  "Oh!  when 
I  want  books  I  always  make  them  myself!" 
Not  so  James  B.  Longacre,  a  most  respect- 
able gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  and  long 
the  die  engraver  of  the  Mint,  when,  in 
company  with  James  Herring  of  New 
York,  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  the  very 
valuable  "National  Portrait  Gallery  of 
Distinguished  Americans,"  published  in 
four  large  octavo  volumes,  from  1834  to 
1839.  He  enlisted  the  best  talent  of  the 
country  to  write  the  lives,  while  he  super- 
intended the  engraving,  which  he  caused 
to  be  executed  in  a  high  style  of  art.  For- 
tunate is  the  individual  or  the  library  that 
possesses  a  copy  !  The  Frenchman's  col- 
lection, however  large,  could  not  have 
equalled  this  rare  gift  to  our  country.  It 
was  long  a  literary  secret,  well  kept,  who 
wrote  these  remarkable  pages.  I  am  only 
now  able  to  designate  the  authors.  Some 
of  them  were  autobiographies,  as  unques- 
tionably appears  from  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Longacre's  talented  daughter, 
Mrs.  John  F.  Keen,  who  has  kindly  com- 


municated the  facts.  This  literary  infor- 
mation should  be  preserved  in  every  copy 
of  the  work : 

Philadelphia,  October  26,  1873. 
Mr.  John  Jay  Smith  : 

DEAR  SIR  :  The  above  is  a  correct  list 
of  the  authors  of  the  biography  written 
for  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  as  copied 
from  the  one  made  by  my  father  for  him- 
self in  his  own  handwriting.  I  have  de- 
layed sending  it  to  you  until  this  time, 
that  I  might  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
meaning  of  the  "A"  after  some  of  the 
memoirs.  A  week  or  two  since  I  met  the 
only  persons  who,  as  I  thought,  would 
have  any  information  on  the  subject.  They 
could  not  speak  with  certainty,  but  sup- 
posed they  had  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence for  thinking  those  thus  marked  were 
written  by  the  individuals  themselves,  so 
that  they  were  really  autobiographical 
sketches.  I  wish  to  thank  you  very  heartily 
for  the  suggestion  which  led  to  inquiries 
of  so  much  interest  and  gratification  to 
myself.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

MRS.  JOHN  F.  KEEN. 


LIST     OF     PORTRAITS     CONTAINED      IN     THE 
NATIONAL   PORTRAIT   GALLERY    OF    DIS- 
TINGUISHED AMERICANS. 

Portraits,   Vol.  i.       Author  of  Biography. 
George  Washington,  J.  Herring 

Martha  Washington,  G.  W.  P.  Custis 

Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  J.  Herring 
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Nathaniel  Greene,                        J.  Herring 

Francis  Barber,  Maj.,  Elizabethtown,  N.J. 

Anthony  Wayne,                          J.  Herring 

John  Barry,                                  T.  A.  Budd 

William  Moultrie,                         J.  Herring 

Daniel  Boone,             Dr.  Caruthers,  of  Va. 

Israel  Putnam,                       James  Thacher 

David  Rittenhouse,             John  Jay  Smith 

Timothy  Pickering,     Rev.  C.  W.  Upham 

David  Humphreys,                      Baldwin,  of 

Isaac  Shelby,                      Charles  G.  Todd 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Aaron  Ogden,                        Autobiography 

Edward  Preble,                     B.  B.  Thatcher 

adapted  by  J.  Herring 

Oliver  H.  Perry,                        S.  L.  Knapp 

John  Marshall,                Hon.  Joseph  Story 

Jacob  Brown,                                  J.  A.  Dix 

Edward  Shippen,                       Hon.  Joseph 

De  Witt  Clinton,                  Dr.  S.  R.  Beck 

Hopkinson 

James  A.  Bayard,                   R.  H.  Bayard 

Jonathan  Williams,                   Samuel  Rush 

John  C.  Calhoun,                         F.  Markoe 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,             W.  P.  Crosby 

Robert  Y.  Hayne,       H.  L.  Pinckney  and 

Henry  Clay,                                   J.  Herring 

C.  Raquet 

Andrew  Jackson,                  Rev.  John  Hall 

William  Gaston,               Jo.  Seawell  Jones 

Daniel  Webster,                     Prof.  Ticknor, 

Levi  Woodbury,                                  R.  Ela 

of  Howard 

Marcia  Van  Ness,                    C.  Middleton 

William  Wirt,                                   P.  Cruse 

Noah  Webster,                Professor  Goodrich 

Lewis  Cass,                                                  A. 

Caspar  Wistar,          W.  E.  Horner,  M.  D. 

Thomas  Macdonough,              S.  L.  Knapp 

David  Hosack,                              J.  Herring 

Joel  R.  Poinsett,                     Robert  Walsh 

James  Kent,                           W.  S.  Johnson 

Josiah  S.  Johnson,                  H.  D.  Gilpin 
Edward  Livingston,                 H.  D.  Gilpin 

Charles  Ewing,           Hon.  S.  L.  Southard 
George  Wolf,                     Hon.  Ellis  Lewis 

Louis  M^cLane                                             A. 

William  White,  D.  D.,                   Rev.  Dr*. 

Portraits,  Vol.  3.        Author  of  Biography 

Schroeder 

James  Madison,                     C.  J.  Ingersoll 

Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,       W.  P.  Crosby 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Madison,       Mrs.  S.  H.  Smith 

Joel  Barlow,                             W.  P.  Crosby 

James  Monroe,                                        S.  L. 

John  Trumbull,                             J.  Herring 

John  Dickinson,                          T.  A.  Budd 

Gilbert  Stuart,                              W.  Dunlap 

Francis  Hopkinson,         Joseph  Hopkinson 

Sam'l  L.Mitchell,  M.  D.,      J.W.  Francis, 

Elias  Boudinot,                 Dr.  B.  McCready 

M.  D. 

Benjamin  Rush,  M.  D.            Samuel  Rush 

Washington  Irving,        Professor  Keriwick, 

David  Ramsay,  M.D.,                 Hon.  Robt. 

of  Columbia  College 

Y.  Hayne 

Catharine  M.  Sedgwick,                            A. 

Arthur  St.  Clair,                 E.  D.  Ingraham 

J.  Fennimore  Cooper,            Jas.  E.  Dekay, 

Lachlan  Mclntosh,                    T.  Spalding, 

M.  D. 

of  Sapelo  Island 

Portraits,  Vol.   2.        Author  of  Biography 

Daniel  Morgan,                       Major  Neville 

Benjamin  Franklin,             John  Jay  Smith 

Francis  Marion,                            J.  Herring 

Thomas  Jefferson,                    H.  D.  Gilpin 

Andrew  Pickens,         Hon.  F.  W.  Pickens 

John  Hancock,                      B.  B.  Thatcher 

Henry  Lea,                             Dr.  McCready 

John  Jay,                                       J.  Herring 

William  A.  Washington,     John  Jay  Smith 

Patrick  Henry,                            T.  A.  Budd 

Morgan  Lewis,                              J.  Herring 

Joseph  Warren,                             J.  Herring 

Benjamin  Tallmadge,                   J.  Herring 

Henry  Knox,                         B.  B.  Thatcher 

James  Jackson,             Col.  Joseph  Jackson 

Benjamin  Lincoln,                B.  B.  Thatcher 

William  R.  Davie,                    A.  H.  Davie 

David  Wooster,    '                          T.  Pitkin 

John  Paul  Jones,                Th.  McK.  Pettit 

Philip  Schuyler,                  Chancellor  Kent 

Richard  Dale,                     Th.  McK.  Pettit 

Alexander  Hamilton,         Chancellor  Kent 

William  Bainbridge,                    J.  Herring 

John  E.  Howard,                         B.  Howard 

Stephen  Decatur,                         J.  Herring 

Otho  H.  Williams,        Gen.  Samuel  Smith 

Fisher  Ames,                           Dr.  McCready 

John  Brooks,                        Edward  Everett 

Rufus  King,                                   J.  Herring 
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Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
William  Pinckney, 
Lindley  Murray, 
Charles  Brockden  Brown 
Robert  Fulton, 
Joseph  Story, 

Wm.  Henry  Harrison, 

Martin  Van  Buren, 
Mahlon  Dickerson, 

Felix  Grundy, 


N.  B.  Blunt 

J.  H.  Lanman 

John  Griscom 

,  W.  Dunlap 

N.  B.  Blunt 

Prof.  Green  leaf, 

Cambridge 

Morgan  Neville, 

of  Cincinnati 

H.  D.  Gilpin 

Autobiography 

adapted  by  J.  H. 

Virgil  Maxcey 


Portraits,  Vol.  4.       Authors  of  Biography 

John  Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams 

Abigail  Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams 

Samuel  Adams,  J.  Herring 

Jonathan  Trumbull,  J.  Herring 

John  Rutledge,  Dr.  Ramsay 

Henry  Laurens,  J.  Herring 

Thomas  Sumter,  Dr.  McCready 

Richard  Montgomery,  John  Jay  Smith 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  Col. 

James  Lynah 

Thomas  Pinckney,  J.  Herring 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney 
Thomas  Mifflin,  T.  A.  Budd 

Thomas  McKean,  T.  A.  Budd 

Robert  Morris,  J.  Herring 

Jos.  Habersham,  Richard  W. 

Habersham 

Mordecai  Gist,  Dr.  J.  P.  Cockey 

George  Rogers  Clark,  J.  Herring 

Simon  Kenton,  John  Jay  Smith 

Joshua  Barney,  E.  D.  Ingraham 

Luther  Martin,  J.  H.  Lanman 

Samuel  Chase,  C.  F.  Mayer 

Abraham  Baldwin,  Joel  Barlow  and 

Hon.  H.  Baldwin 

Robert  R.  Livingston,  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Rev.  C.  W.  Upham 
Louisa  Catharine  Adams,  A. 

William  H.  Crawford,  Dudley 

Hugh  Lawson  White,  J.  Herring 

John  Randolph,  E.  D.  Ingraham 

Wm.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  W.  C.  C. 

Claiborne 
John  McLean 

Edward  Everett,  Rev.  C.  Wr.  Upham 

Thomas  Say,  Dr.  B.  M.  Coates 


Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
Philips.  Physic,  M.D., 


J.  Herring 
W.  E.  Homer, 
M.  D. 

John  W.  Francis,  M.  D.  A. 

Lydia  H.  Sigourney,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale 

Winfield  Scott,  Dr.  McCready 

Edmund  P.  Gaines,  Col.  Watmough 

Nicholas  Biddle,  Hon.  R.  T.  Conrad 

Few  books  issued  from  the  American 
press  have  equal  value  ;  the  portraits,  which 
it  would  be  now  impossible  to  get  together, 
are  all  authentic,  and  they  will  yet  assist 
to  form  national  galleries  in  many  states 
of  the  Union.  Book  collectors  should  not 
permit  a  single  copy  to  escape  them. 

I  cannot  close  this  commuication  to  an 
editor  who  is  doing  much  to  perpetuate  the 
characters  of  the  great  men  who  succeeded 
these  of  Mr.  Longacre's  gallery,  without 
relating  one  or  two  anecdotes  which  per- 
tain, to  my  own  knowledge,  to  this  publi- 
cation, and  were  familiar  to  me  at  the 
time.  The  labor  of  procuring  the  portraits 
was  very  great,  and  as  each  had  to  be 
brought  to  the  burin  of  the  engraver,  some 
idea  of  the  time,  trouble  and  expense  in- 
volved may  be  conceived. 

Then  came  the  correspondence  to  find 
the  proper  person  to  write  the  biographies, 
the  refusals,  the  waiting  for  copy,  the  cor- 
rection of  the  proofs  sent  long  distances 
and  often  delayed  !  Who  would  now  en- 
counter labor  such  as  this?  John  Dickin- 
son's life  proved  for  a  long  time  a  difficult 
one  to  procure.  He  had  been  a  most  use- 
ful man  in  setting  the  ball  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  motion  by  his  speeches  and  his 
writings.  The  "Farmers'  Letters"  will 
live  as  long  as  those  days  in  which  they 
were  written  are  commemorated ;  but 
Governor  Dickinson  thought  the  Declara- 
tion rather  premature  and  never  signed  the 
document.  .  His  eldest  daughter,  Sally 
Norris  Dickinson,  had  a  morbid  feeling 
that  his  character  might  be  misunderstood, 
and  thus  instead  of  giving  up  his  papers  to 
prove  his  patriotism  she  jealously  kept 
them  stored  away.  A  connection  and  in- 
timate friend  of  my  own  saw  strategy  was 
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needed  to  unearth  these  treasures.  A 
lawyer  of  eminence  and  great  ability,  the 
late  Thomas  A.  Budd,  Esq.,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bar,  was  selected  to  write  the  life 
of  John  Dickinson,  but  how  to  get  the 
documents  was  a  question  not  easy  to  solve* 
We  took  a  deputation  of  rather  venerable 
and  respectable  aspect,  by  appointment,  to 
solicit  the  great  favor.  Nervous  trepida- 
tion reigned  in  the  large  Quaker  parlor  for 
a  long  time.  The  lady  yielded,  however, 
at  last,  on  condition  that  the  proofs  should 
be  sent  to  her.  A  furniture  car  next  day 
bore  away  some  five  or  six  barrels  and  a 
few  boxes  of  precious  paper.  The  work 
was  done,  and  well  done,  by  Mr.  Budd. 
Probably  non-e  of  the  pages  are  more  in- 
teresting or  valuable  in  an  historical  light. 
Sometimes  an  engraving  was  ready  long 
before  any  preparation  was  made  for  the 
biography,  and  more  than  once  before  any 
materials  could  be  found.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Simon  Kenton,  a  sharer  of  Daniel 
Boone's  early  Western  adventures ;  there 
was  the  portrait  obtained  at  considerable 
cost  far  off  in  the  West,  but  there  was  no 
text  and  little  prospect  of  any,  except  a 


vague  page  in  most  deplorable  caligraphy 
and  worse  English.  Mr.  Longacre  was  in 
despair  at  the  thought  of  losing  the  en- 
graving, when  he  applied  to  me  to  solve 
the  problem.  Some  correspondence  fur- 
nished a  little  more  information,  but  the 
whole  Revolutionary  story  told  by  many 
books  and  letters,  and  fugitive  writings, 
had  to  be  searched  before  old  Simon's  his- 
tory assumed  any  shape.  Looking  over  it 
while  I  write  I  am  surprised,  after  so  long 
an  interval,  to  find  how  well  Kenton' s 
story  comes  out. 

It  was  no  small  effort  for  Messrs.  Long- 
acre  &  Herring  to  induce  such  men  as 
Adams,  Custis,  Dr.  Ramsay,  Upham, 
Judge  Story,  Everett,  and  Chancellor  Kent 
to  write  their  histories ;  and  when  we  in- 
clude Walsh,  Gilpin,  Dr.  Francis,  Dunlap, 
Mrs.  Sigourney,  Joel  Barlow,  John  A.  Dix, 
and  many  others  of  great  eminence,  we 
must  give  credit  to  the  indefatigable  pub- 
lishers for  good  taste  and  great  industry. 
The  above  list  will  tell  many  a  reader 
where  to  look  for  valuable  information  re- 
specting great  names. 

Very  truly,  JOHN  JAY  SMITH. 


BRADDOCICS  ROUTE  AND  GENERAL  FORBES. 


THE  points  at  issue  between  Mr.  Smucker 
and  myself  are,  as  he  says,  plain.  I  will 
notice  them  in  their  order. 

I.  Mr.  Smucker  asserts  that  Braddock's 
army  "  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the 
Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela  rivers, 
July  8th."  In  the  June  number  of  the 
RECORD,  page  276,  I  stated  that  Brad- 
dock's  army  "  never  saw  the  junction  of 
those  rivers,"  *  *  *  and  that  he  "arrived 
at  the  Monongahela  river  at  the  mouth  of 
Crooked  Run,  on  the  morning  of  the  gth, 
not  the  8th,  as  stated." 

In  the  "Olden  Time,"  Vol.  II.,  page 
529,  your  readers  will  find  a  map  of  Brad- 
dock's  route,  furnished  by  Thomas  C.  At- 
]kinson,  Esq.,  of  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
an  historical  student  of  no  mean  acquire- 
ments, who,  while  acting  as  chief  engineer 
in  locating  the  Pittsburgh  and  Connells- 


ville  Railroad,  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  make  an  accurate  survey  of 
Braddock's  road.  This  map,  with  some 
interesting  notes  by  Mr.  Atkinson  and 
Jared  Sparks,  have,  in  the  language  of  the 
Editor  of  the  "  Olden  Time,"  "  cast  more 
light  upon  the  movements  and  difficulties 
of  the  unfortunate  army,  than  all  the  pub- 
lications that  have  ever  appeared."  Mr. 
Sargent,  in  his  history  of  Braddock's  Ex- 
pedition, has  largely  availed  himself  of  the 
light  here  referred  to,  and  at  page  198  of 
his  history,  Atkinson's  map  is  to  be  found. 
Your  readers  will  require  only  a  momentary 
glance  at  this  map  to  perceive  that  Brad- 
dock's  army  did  not  arrive  at  the  junction 
of  the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela 
rivers  on  the  8th  of  July,  or  at  any  other 
time.  As  these  authorities  are  not  accessi- 
ble to  the  general  reader,  I  will  make  some 
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quotations.  In  the  "Olden  Time,"  Vol. 
II.,  page  544,  Atkinson  says:  "  Availing 
himself  of  the  valley  of  Long  Run,  which 
he  turned  into,  as  is  supposed,  at  Stewarts- 
ville,  passing  by  the  place  now  known  as 
Samson's  Mill,  the  arrny  made  one  of  the 
best  marches  of  the  campaign,  and  halted 
for  the  night  at  a  favorable  depression  be- 
tween that  stream  and  Crooked  Run,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  Monongahela. 
At  this  spot,  about  four  miles  from  the  bat- 
tle-ground, which  is  still  known  as  Brad- 
dock's  Spring,  he  was  rejoined  by  Wash- 
ington on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  July. 
The  approach  to  the  river  was  now  down 
the  valley  of  Crooked  Run  to  its  mouth, 
where  the  point  of  fording  is  still  manifest 
from  a  deep  notch  in  the  west  bank."  In 
the  same  volume,  pages  466-7,  Sparks 
says:  "This  route  was  finally  abandoned, 
and  on  the  8th  the  army  marched  eight 
miles,  and  encamped  not  far  from  the  Mo- 
nongahela, west  [north]  of  the  Youghio- 
gheny,  and  near  what  is  called  on  an  old 
map  '  Sugar  Run.'  *  *  *  The  encampment 
was  probably  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
bank  of  the  river,  for  Col.  Gage  marched 
at  break  of  day,1  and  did  not  cross  the 
ford  till  eight  o'clock."  The  following  is 
a  note  to  Cap't.  Orme's  Journal  in  Sargent's 
History  of  Braddock's  Expedition,  page 
352:  "Abandoning  thus  the  passage  of 
the  Brush  Fork  of  Turtle  Creek,  Braddock 
here  turned  into  the  valley  of  Long  Run, 
near  where  now  stands  Stewartsville,  and 
encamped  on  the  8th  July  at  two  miles 
distance  from  the  Monongahela.  On  the 
9th,  he  followed  the  valley  of  Crooked 
Run  to  the  river."  These  extracts  show 
conclusively  that  Braddock's  army  arrived 
at  and  forded  the  Monongahela  for  the 
first  time  at  the  mouth  of  Crooked  Run, 
on  the  9th  of  July,  and  as  the  mouth  of 
Crooked  Run  is  nearly  four  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny,  it  is  clear 
the  high  intervening  hills  and  forests  would 
prevent  them  from  seeing  the  junction  of 
that  stream  with  the  Monongahela. 

1  "  Before  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th,  Gage  was  sent  forth  with  a  chosen  band  to  se- 
cure both  crossings  of  the  river  :"  Sargent's  Brad. 
Exp.,  page  217. — [I.  C.] 


I  confess  I  am  unable  to  understand  the 
drift  of  the  second  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Smucker's  article,  page  412  of  RECORD, 
unless  he  wrote  under  the  impression  that 
where  Bancroft  says,  "  a  little  below  the 
Youghiogheny  they  forded  the  Monongahe- 
la," he  means  below  on  the  map,  whereas 
he  means  down  the  stream,  the  Mononga- 
hela flowing  from  south  to  north.  This 
surmise,  if  correct,  explains  Mr.  Smucker's 
erroneous  assertion  that  "  Mr.  Craig  does 
not  know  that  Braddock's  army  were  ever 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela. ' ' 

II.  Mr.  Smucker  says  :  "When  Forbes 
gave  a  controlling  authority,  temporarily, 
to  Col.  Washington,  the  difference  between 
a  superannuated,  sickly,  crippled,  wornout, 
dying  old  man,  and  an  energetic,  ambitious, 
hopeful  young  leader,  soon  became  appa- 
rent. It  was  manifestly  the  difference  be- 
tween a  galvanized  corpse  and  a  living 
hero — between  a  manikin  and  a  flesh-and- 
blood  man,  vitalized  by  youth  and  ener- 
gized by  the  strength  of  a  well  developed 
manhood." 

I  will  here  remark  that  Gen.  Forbes  w-as 
born  in  i7io,2  and  consequently,  in  1758 
this  "  superannuated  old  man  "  was  about 
48  years  of  age  ! 

That  he  was  laboring  under  a  most  pain- 
ful disease,  which  rendered  him  incapable 
of  mounting  his  horse,  and  made  it  neces- 
sary to  transport  him  from  Raystown  to 
Fort  Du  Quesne  and  back  to  Philadelphia 
on  a  litter,  I  admit  ;  but  I  submit  that  this 
is  the  most  incontrovertible  evidence  of  his 
zeal,  ardor,  and  indomitable  will,  that  tri- 
umphed alike  over  bodily  suffering  and  a 
wily  foe.  In  a  letter  dated  "  Raystown 
Camp,  Oct.  22,  1758,"  Gen.  Forbes  wrote 
to  Gov.  Denny  :  "  My  state  of  health  con- 
tinues precarious,  but  not  so  bad  as  to  oc- 
casion any  stop  to  our  operations  : ' '  Pa. 
Col.  Records  VIII.  224.  And  Colonel 
John  Armstrong  wrote :  "  He  is  weak,  but 
his  spirits  good,  and  his  head  clear,  firmly 
determined  to  proceed  as  far  as  force  and 
provisions  will  admit,  which,  through  Di- 
vine favor,  I  hope  will  be  far  enough  :" 
Pa.  Archives,  III.  551. 

'2  See  Drake's  Dictionary  of  American  Biogra- 
phy, page  333.— [I.  C.] 
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How  hopeful  Washington  was,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  extracts  from  his 
letters  :  "If  Col.  Bouquet  succeeds  in  this 
point  with  the  General,  all  is  lost, — all  is 
lost  indeed, — our  enterprise  will  be  ruined, 
and  we  shall  be  stopped  at  Laurel  Hill  this 
winter  ;  but  not  to  gather  laurels,  except 
of  the  kind  that  cover  the  mountains. 
The  Southern  Indians  will  turn  against  us, 
and  these  Colonies  will  be  desolated  by 


such  an  accession  to  the  enemy's  strength: ' ' 
Sparks,  Vol.  II.  page  301.  "  We  are  still 
encamped  here,  very  sickly,  and  quite  dis- 
pirited at  the  prospect  before  us.  That 
appearance  of  glory,  which  we  had  once  in 
view,  that  hope,  that  laudable  ambition 
of  serving  our  country,  and  meriting  its 
applause,  are  now  no  more  ;  *  *  *  in  a 
word,  all  is  lost:"  Same  Vol.,  page  311. 
"  The  General  and  great  part  of  the  troops 
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being  yet  behind,  and  the  weather  growing 
very  inclement,  I  apprehend  our  expedition 
must  terminate  for  this  year  at  this  place." 
Before  this  letter  was  finished,  the  "gal- 
vanized corpse  ' '  comes  along,  and  a  change 
comes  over  Washington's  views,  for  he 
adds  "The  General  being  arrived,  with 
most  of  the  artillery  and  troops,  we  expect 
to  move  forward  in  a  few  days  :"  Same 
Vol.,  page  316.  But  enough  of  this — my 
object  is  not  to  detract  from  Washington, 
but  to  do  justice  to  Forbes.  Washington 
displayed  a  noble  trait  in  his  character 


when,  after  Forbes  overruled  his  favorite 
project,  he  gave  him  a  most  cordial  sup- 
port in  his  march  to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and 
afterwards,  when  he  voluntarily  gave  his 
warm  testimony  to  the  merits  of  his  com- 
mander. 

William  Pitt,  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Forbes, 
dated  "Whitehall,  Jan.  23d,  1759, "says: 
"  I  take  the  first  opportunity  to  acquaint 
you,  that  his  Majesty  saw,  with  the  highest 
satisfaction,  that  the  well  concerted  plan 
against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  which  had  been 
formed  with  so  much  prudence  and  judg- 
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ment,  and  executed  with  equal  steadiness 
and  resolution,  had  been  attended  with  the 
success  it  so  justly  merited  ;  and  I  have  the 
King's  commands  to  assure  you  of  his 
most  entire  approbation  of  your  whole 
conduct,  through  every  step  of  an  enter- 
prise of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  his  Majesty's  posses- 
sions in  North  America,  and  attended  with 
such  various  difficulties,  that  nothing  less 
than  the  indefatigable  zeal  you  have  shown 
for  the  King's  service,  and  your  constant 
and  unwearied  application  and  persever- 
ance could  have  surmounted ;  and  that  at 
a  time  while  you  labored  under  such  an 
unhappy  state  of  health,  as  your  distin- 
guished duty  alone  to  the  King,  and  un- 
common ardor  for  the  honor  of  his  Majes- 
ty's arms,  could  have  enabled  you  to  strug- 
gle with:"  Thackeray's  Life  of  Pitt,  Vol. 
I.?  Page  373-  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  .an  obituary  notice  of  Gen.  Forbes, 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  March 
i5th,  1759:  "His  services  in  America 
are  well  known.  By  a  steady  pursuit  of 
well  concerted  measures,  in  defiance  of 
disease  and  numberless  obstructions,  he 
brought  to  a  happy  issue  a  most  extraordi- 
nary campaign,  and  made  a  military  sacri- 
fice of  his  own  life  to  what  he  valued  mo  re — 
the  interest  of  his  King  and  country.  As  a 
irian,  he  was  just  and  without  prejudices ; 
brave  without  ostentation  ;  uncommonly 
warm  in  his  friendships,  and  incapable  of 
flattery;  acquainted  with  the  world  and 
mankind,  he  was  well  bred,  but  absolutely 
impatient  of  formality  and  affectation.  As 
an  officer,  he  was  quick  to  discern  useful 
men  and  useful  measures,  generally  seeing 
both  at  first  view,  according  to  their  real 
qualities ;  steady  in  his  measures,  and  open 
to  information  and  counsel ;  in  command 
he  had  dignity  without  superciliousness, 
and  though  perfectly  master  of  the  forms, 
never  hesitated  to  drop  them  when  the 
spirit  and  more  essential  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice required  it." 

But  Mr.  Smucker  says  :  "  Gen.  Forbes 
had  not  the  confidence  of  his  officers." 
Your  readers  have  seen  what  Colonel  Arm- 
strong says  of  him,  now  let  us  see  what 
Washington  and  Bouquet  say.  In  a  letter 


to  Governor  Fauquier,  dated  "  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  Nov.  28,  1758,"  just  three  days 
after  taking  possession,  Washington  writes : 
"  General  Forbes  is  very  assiduous  in  get- 
'ting  thes.e  matters  settled  upon  a  solid 
basis,  and  has  great  merit  for  the  happy 
issue  to  which  he  has  brought  our  affairs, 
infirm  and  worn  down  as  he  is  :"  Sparks, 
Vol.  II.,  page  322.  In  a  letter  to  William 
Allen,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  « 
dated  "  Fort  Du  Quesne,  Nov.  25,  1758," 
the  very  day  the  army  obtained  possession, 
Col.  Bouquet  says:  "  After  God,  the  suc- 
cess of  this  expedition  is  entirely  due  to 
the  General,  who,  by  bringing  about  the 
treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Easton,  has 
struck  the  blow  which  has  knocked  the 
French  on  the  head  ;  in  temporizing  wisely 
to  expect  the  effects  of  that  treaty ;  in 
securing  all  his  posts,  and  leaving  nothing 
to  chance ;  and  not  yielding  to  the  urging 
instances  for  taking  Braddock's  road,  which 
would  have  been  our  destruction.  In  all 
those  measures,  I  say,  he  has  shown  the 
greatest  prudence,  firmness  and  ability. 
Nobody  is  better  informed  of  the  number- 
less difficulties  he  had  to  surmount,  than  I 
am,  who  had  an  opportunity  to  see  every 
step  that  was  taken  from  the  beginning, 
and  every  obstruction  that  was  thrown  in 
the  way.  I  wish  the  Nation  may  be  as 
sensible  of  his  services  as  he  really  deserves, 
and  give  him  the  only  reward  that  can 
flatter  him — the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
pleased  and  satisfied  :"  Olden  Time,  Vol. 
I.  page  184. 

For  the  information  of  your  readers,  I 
add  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Gen.  Forbes  to  Gov.  Denny,  dated  "  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  or  now  Pittsburgh,  Nov.  26, 
1758  :"  "  I  flatter  myself  that  if  I  get  to 
Philadelphia,  under  your  care  and  good 
company,  I  shall  yet  run  a  good  chance  of 
re-establishing  a  health  that  I  ran  the  risk 
of  ruining  to  give  your  Province  all  the 
satisfaction  in  the  power  of  my  weak 
abilities:"  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  VIII.  page  232. 

Having  now  laid  before  your  readers 
ample  evidence  of  Gen.  Forbes's  merits, 
zeal  and  ability,  I  appeal  to  them  and  to 
Mr.  Smucker's  "  sober  second  thought,"  if 
it  is  just  to  stigmatize  such  a  hero  as  "a 
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manikin"    and    "  a  galvanized  corpse," 
"  wholly  unfit  for  the  command." 

My  task  is  finished.  It  was  not  under- 
taken in  any  spirit  of  unkindness,  but  to 
establish  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth. 


If  I  have  dispelled  the  shadow  cast  on  the 
memory  of  a  brave  and  able  soldier,  I  shall 
consider  myself  amply  compensated. 

ISAAC  CRAIG. 
Allegheny  City,  Pa,,  Sept,  $th,  1874. 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  PRESENTED  TO  LAFAYETTE. 


In  the  October  number  of  the  RECORD  is  a  brief,  but 
interesting  account,  by  Mr.  Zabriskie,  of  the  origin 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  National  Guard,  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  A  correspondent  has  sent  to 
the  RECORD  the  following  history  of  a  magnifi- 
cent gold  medal  which  that  regiment  voted  to 
Lafayette,  oft  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Washington,  and  presented  to  him,  of 
which  a  faithful  picture  is  here  given,  the  exact 
size  of  the  original  : 

THE  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Washington  was  celebrated  with  great 
eclat  on  the  22d  of  February,  1832,  by  the 
various  military  corps  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  special  duty  of  pitching  and 
guarding  the  tent  that  shielded  Washing- 
ton and  Lafayette  during  the  campaigns  of 
the  Revolution1  was  assigned  to  the  8th 
Company,  Captain  John  H.  Brower,  and 
while  it  was  viewed  from  without  by  ad- 
miring thousands,  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment assembled  within  and  called  Col. 
LINUS  W.  STEVENS  to  the  chair. 

Lieut. -Col.  MORGAN  L.  SMITH  offered 
the  following  resolution,  expressive  of  the 
sense  of  the  Board  of  Officers  on  this  most 
interesting  occasion  : 

"Resolved,  That  on  this  auspicious  day, 
while  assembled  beneath  the  ample  folds 
of  the  tent  that  sheltered  Washington  and 
Lafayette  during  the  Revolution,  the  of- 
ficers of  this  regiment  desire  to  express 
their  humble  gratitude  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  blessings  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  Revolution  ;  and  that  we  deem  this  a 
most  appropriate  occasion  to  honor  one  of 

1  That  tent  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  of  Arlington 
House,  Virginia,  where  the  writer  has  seen  it.  It 
was  used  by  Washington,  on  Dorchester  Heights, 
in  1776,  and  at  other  places  during  the  old  war  for 
Independence.  It  was  at  Arlington  House,  in  a 
large  leather  portmanteau,  when  the  late  Civil  War 
broke  out. — [ED.] 


His  instruments  by  causing  a  medal  to  be 
struck  and  presented  to  the  surviving  hero — 
General  Lafayette — commemorative  of  our 
immortal  friendship  for  him,  and  also  that 
existing  between  France  and  America." 

This  resolution  was  passed  unanimously, 
and  another  making  the  field  officers  a 
committee  to  carry  the  resolution  into 
effect. 

The  following  description  of  the  medal 
is  from  '.'The  New  York  Mirror,"  loth 
vol.,  1832  : 

"  The  medal  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work- 
manship, in  solid  gold  from  the  mines  of 
North  Carolina.  £t  was  designed  by  Mr. 
T.  Brown  and  manufactured  by  Marquand 
&  Brother. *  It  weighs  157  penny-weights, 
and  is  of  the  exact  size  of  the  annexed 
draft.  '  The  richly  chased  and  embossed 
front,'  says  The  Commercial, '  is  surrounded 
by  an  eagle  standing  on  the  hemisphere, 
oh  which  the  words  AMERICA  &  FRANCE 
are  inscribed.  A  superb  and  tasteful  frame- 
work surrounds  the  device,  the  American 
flag  and  that  of  the  National  Guard  being 
displayed  with  their  spear-points  on  each 
side.  These  form  the  basis  of  a  shield  sur- 

2  Marquand  &  Brother  were,  at  that  time,  the 
leading  jewellers  in  New  York  City.  They  em- 
ployed the  jewelry  manufacturers,  Bowler  £  Ward, 
Poughkeepsee,  N.  Y.,  to  make  the  medal.  The  die 
was  cut  by  Mr.  Ward.  The  writer  watched  the 
progress  of  the  work  with  great  interest.  It  was 
intended  to  have  it  presented  to  Lafayette  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1832,  but  when  it  reached  Paris  Mr. 
Cooper,  as  he  says  in  his  letter,  was  absent  from 
that  capital  and  remained  away  several  months. 
The  engraving  here  presented  is  a  fac  simile  of  tlie 
one  engraved  by  A.  J.  Mason,  on  wood,  and  printed 
in  '  The  New  York  Mirror,'  on  the  27th  of  April 
1823.  Mr.  Mason  was  an  Englishman,  who  prac- 
tised the  art  of  wood-engraving  in  this  country  for 
a  while.  He  found  so  little  encouragement  in  his 
vocation  that  he  returned  to  England. —  [ED.] 
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mounted  with  various  implements  of  war, 
and  circled  in  the  interior  with  a  rich 
wreath.  In  the  centre  of  the  field,  which 
is  in  dead  gold,  are  raised  medallions  of 
Washington  and  Lafayette,  remarkably 
well  done.  Above  is  the  Roman  Lictor's 
battle-axe,  connecting  the  wreath  with  the 
hemisphere,  and  beneath  is  a  shield  in 
which  are  quartered  the  stars  and  stripes, 
the  rising  sun  borne  on  the  shield  of  the 
state,  the  city  arms,  and  the  initials  N.  Y. 
S.  A.,  the  letters  N.  G.  being  on  a  small 
shield  in  the  centre.  On  the  scroll  form- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  frame  is  inserted 
the  motto  of  the  regiment,  '  PRO  PATRIA  ET 
GLORIA.'  On  the  reverse,  which  is  plain 
burnished  gold,  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, very  handsomely  engraved  :  '  The  Na- 
tional Guard,  2yth  Regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  A., 
to  Lafayette.  Centennial  Anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Washington.  N.  Y.,  Feb'y 
22,  1832." 

This  medal  was  sent  to  JAMES  FENNI- 
MORE  COOPER,  Esq.,  then  in  Paris,  with  a 
communication  from  the  committee,  re- 
questing him  to  present  it  at  such  time  as 
he  should  deem  most  proper.  It  was  also 
accompanied  by  the  subjoined  letter  to  the 
General  from  the  committee,  in  behalf  of 
the  corps  : 

General : 

The  National  Guard  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a 
corps  of  citizen  soldiers,  have  the  honor  to  present 
for  your  acceptance  the  accompanying  token  of  the 
sentiments  entertained  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in 
America,  for  the  dauntless  champion  of  that  sacred 
cause,  whose  distinguished  services  in  three  revolu- 
tions, and  whose  untiring  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  and  enslaved  of  every  nation,  have  raised 
for  the  hero  monumentum  aere  pcrennius.  With  a 
fervent  prayer  for  your  health  and  happiness,  we 
are,  General, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

LINUS  W  STEVENS, 
MORGAN  L.  SMITH, 
J.  M.  CATLIN. 
To  Gen  LAFAYETTE. 

In  reply  to  the  above  the  following  let- 
ters were  received  and  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  regiment  : 

Paris,  November  22,  1832. 
Gentlemen  : 

I  did  not  get  the  medal  you  intrusted  to  my  care, 
in  order  to  be  delivered  to  Gen.  Lafayette,  until  the 


middle  of  October,  in  consequence  of  a  long  absence 
from  Paris.  At  my  return  Gen.  Lafayette  was  out 
of  town,  and  no  opportunity  offered  to  acquit  my- 
self of  the  trust  until  quite  lately.  Yesterday  I  gave 
a  dinner  to  Gen.  Lafayette  at  my  house,  and  in  the 
evening  we  had  a  meeting  of  friends  chosen  from 
among  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  of  which 
this  city  has  always  an  ample  representation.  It 
struck  me  this  expedient  was  the  best  I  could  devise 
to  meet  your  wishes. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  presented  your 
letter,  resolutions,  &c.,  with  the  medal,  and  ex- 
plained the  object  of  all  in  a  short  address. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  the  answer  of  Gen. 
Lafayette,  with  his  letter.  Among  the  guests  were 
Lieut.-Gen.  Compte  Tac,  a  distinguished  Polish 
patriot;  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  John  Vanderleur,  of  the 
British  Army;  Brig. -Gen.  Wool,  Capt.  Finch,  and 
several  other  officers  of  our  service.  All  our  officers 
appeared  in  uniform,  in  compliment  to  the  occasion. 
Several  distinguished  civilians  and  many  ladies 
were  witnesses  of  your  intentions.  Mr.  Bennet  and 
Mr.  C.  Barnet,  the  consuls  at  Paris  and  Venice,  had 
great  pleasure  in  attending. 

Demonstrations  of  attachment  and  of  adherence 
to  his  principles  are  at  all  times  grateful  to  Gen. 
Lafayette,  when  coming  from  America.  He  con- 
siders himself  a  disciple  of  our  schools,  and  justly 
believes  that  he  wishes  no  more  for  France  than  can 
be  accomplished  by  imitation,  with  such  modifica- 
tion as  prudence  would  dictate,  on  our  institu- 
tions. Your  own  offering  has  been  happily  timed, 
for  it  reached  him  at  a  moment  when  his  enemies 
are  loudest  and  most  vindictive  in  their  attacks. 
You  will  permit  me  to  express  the  satisfaction  I 
have  had  in  being  chosen  as  the  organ  of  your  feel- 
ings on  this  occasion.  It  has  given  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  proving  that  I  do  not  altogether  misrepre- 
sent American  sentiment  when  I  affirm  its  attach- 
ment to  Lafayette,  and  may,  by  implication,  help  to 
sustain  me  in  what  I  say  of  American  Institutions. 
This  expression  may  cause  you  surprise,  gentlemen, 
but  I  feel  persuaded  that  did  the  American  people 
rightly  understand  the  doctrines  that  have  been  ex- 
tensively circulated  in  Europe  of  late,  and  under 
the  sanction  of  their  authority,  they  would  issue  a 
rebuke  that  would  fully  vindicate  their  majesty, 
as  well  as  principles.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  FENNIMORE  COOPER. 
To  Messrs.  L.  W.  STEVENS, 
M.  L.  SMITH, 
J.  M.  CATLIN. 

Paris,  November,  1832. 
Gentlemen  : 

The  precious  specimen  of  American  produce 
and  American  industry,  which,  in  the  name  of  the 
"National  Guard  of  New  York,"  and  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  the  2yth  Regiment  State  Artillery  have 
been  pleased  to  offer  to  an  American  veteran,  is  a 
new  testimony  of  that  persevering  affection  of  which 
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it  has  been  during  near  sixty  years  the  pride  and  de- 
light of  my  life  to  be  the  happy  object.  The  only 
merit  on  my  part  which  it  does  not  exceed  is  to  be 
found  in  the  warmth  of  my  gratitude,  and  the  patriotic 
devotion  that  binds  to  the  United  States  the  loving 
heart  of  an  adopted  son.  The  honor  which  the  gift 
and  devices  of  the  beautiful  medal  have  conferred 
upon  me  is  still  enhanced  by  its  connection  with  the 
hundredth  anniversary  birth-day  of  our  great  and 
matchless  Wellington,  of  whom  it  is  the  most  grati- 
fying circumstance  of  my  life  to  have  been  the  be- 
loved and  faithful  disciple,  in  no  point  more  than 
in  his  fond  hope  of  a  perpetual  union  between  the 
States  of  the  Confederacy,  a  union  which,  as  it  has 


been  the  cherished  object  of  his  last  recommenda- 
tion to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  wish  of  his 
last  breath,  so  it  shall  be  the  last  breath  of  every  one 
of  us  who  had  the  happiness  to  fight  and  bleed  for 
American  independence  and  freedom.  I  beg  you, 
gentlemen,  to  convey  to  the  kind  donors  the  expres- 
sion of  my  profound  affectionate  gratitude  and  re- 
spects, and  to  receive  for  yourselves  the  particular 
acknowledgments  of  your  most  sincere  and  obliged 
friend, 

LAFAYETTE. 
To  Col.  L.  W.  STEVENS, 

Lieut.-Col.  M.  L.  SMITH, 

Major  J.  M.  CATLIN. 


DESCENDANTS  OF  BENEDICT  ARNOLD. 


A  WRITER  in  the ' ' Albany  (N.  Y. )  Argus  ' ' 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Benedict  Arnold  the  Traitor: 

Arnold  married,  April  8,  1779,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Judge  Edward  Shippen,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  1801,  having 
had  issue  as  follows  : 

1.  Edward  Shippen  Arnold,  Lieutenant 
Sixth  Bengal   Cavalry,  and  Paymaster  at 
Muttra,   died   at    Singapore,    India,    i3th 
December,  1813. 

2.  Jas.   Robertson  Arnold,  Lieutenant- 
General,    K.   H.  and    K.   C.,    married   in 
Virginia,   daughter  of  Bartlett  Goodrich, 
Esq.,  of  Saling  Grove,  Essex,  which  lady 
died  1 4th  July,  1852.     He  died  1834. 

3.  George   Arnold,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Second   Bengal    Cavalry,    married    Anne 
Brown,  and  died  in  India,  ist  of  November 
1828. 

4.  William    Fitch    Arnold,    of    whom 
hereafter. 

5.  Sophia  Matilda  Arnold,   married    to 
Col.  Povvnall   Phipps,  of  the   East  Indian 
Army    (related  to  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave's 
family),  and  died  1828. 

The  above-mentioned  William  Fitch 
Arnold,  the  youngest  son  of  the  traitor, 
and  the  only  one  of  his  sons  who  left  issue, 
was  born  25th  June,  1794.  He  was  a 
Captain  in  the  Nineteenth  Lancers,  and 
married,  igthMay,  1819,  Elizabeth  Cecilia, 
only  daughter  of  Alexander  Ruddach,  of 
the  Island  of  Tobago,  Captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  had  issue  as  follows : 


1.  Edwin    Gladwin   Arnold,  of  whom 
hereafter. 

2.  William  Trail  Arnold,  born  23d  Oc- 
tober,   1826,   Captain    Fourth   Regiment, 
killed  at  Sebastopol,  5th  May,  1855. 

3.  Margaret  Stewart  Arnold,  married  to 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Rogers. 

4.  Elizabeth  Sophia  Arnold,  married  to 
Rev.  Bryant  Burgess. 

5.  Georgiana  Phipps  Arnold,  married  to 
Rev.  John  Stephenson. 

6.  Louisa   Russell   Arnold,  married    to 
Rev.  J.  Cecil  Rogers. 

7.  Capt.   William    Fitch   Arnold    died 
November  7,  1846. 

The  above-mentioned  Edward  Gladwin 
Arnold,  the  eldest  son  of  Capt.  William 
Fitch  Arnold,  and  the  present  head  of  the 
family,  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England.  He  is  Rector  of 
Barrow,  in  Cheshire,  and  was  born  April 
25,  1823;  married  April  27,  1852,  Char- 
lotte Georgiana,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord 
Henry  Cholmondeley  (a  younger  son 
of  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley),  and 
had  issue  as  follows  : 

1.  Edward  Cholmondeley  Arnold,  born 
Dec.  15,  1854. 

2.  William  Henry  Arnold,  born  March 
23,  1856  ;  midshipman  Royal  Navy. 

3.  Charles  Lowther  Arnold,  born  Dec. 
28,  1859. 

4.  Henry  Abel  Arnold,  born  April  5, 
1861. 
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5.  Arthur  Seymour  Arnold,  born   24th 
April,  1865. 

6.  Herbert    Tollemachel   Arnold,  born 
April  5,  1867. 

7.  Maria  Elizabeth  Arnold. 

8.  Emma  Charlotte  Georgiana  Arnold. 

9.  Mabel  Caroline  Frances  Arnold. 
The   estate   and    seat    of  the    family  is 

Little  Missenden  Abbey,  Buckinghamshire, 
a  property  which  had  previous  to  the  Re- 
formation belonged  to  the  church.  Arnold 
received  from  the  British  Government 
several  grants  of  land  in  Canada,  one  of 


them  being  situated  near  what  is  now  the 
city  of  Toronto ;  this,  after  being  held 
by  the  family  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
has  recently  become  of  great  value.  The 
present  Edward  Gladwin  Arnold  inherited 
it  from  his  father,  who  came  into  pos- 
session of  it  on  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  Gen.  James  Robertson  Arnold. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  failing  of 
Arnold,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
his  sons  and  grandsons  were  high-minded 
and  honorable  men. 


WASHINGTON'S   ORDERLY  BOOKS. 


[Continued  from  page  462.] 

HEAD  QUARTERS  NEAR  YORKTOWN,  SUN- 
DAY, OCT.  21,  1781. 

Deserters  from  the  American  army  being 
among  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  surrender 
of  York  and  Gloucester,  it  is  desired  that 
an  officer  from  every  Corps  or  state  line  with 
a  number  of  uncommissioned  officers  who 
know  their  deserters,  may  attend  when  the 
prisoners  are  assembled  to  march,  then  to 
point  out  and  apprehend  those  of  their 
respective  corps. 

NEAR  YORKTOWN,    OCT.  23. 

Two  captains,  four  subalterns,  six  ser- 
geants and  two  hundred  rank  and  file  from 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette's  division,  to 
parade  to-morrow  morning  at  8  o'clock 
on  their  division  parade ; — they  are  to  as- 
sist in  collecting  and  removing  the  military 
stores  at  York  and  Gloucester.  Major 
Doughty  will  attend  at  the  above  time  and 
place,  and  conduct  them. 

NEAR  YORK,  WEDNESDAY,   OCT.   24. 

290  men  from  General  Muhlenberg's 
brigade  will  parade  to-morrow  morning  at 
7  o'clock  on  the  right  of  the  first  parallel 
to  level  the  works.  They  will  be  com- 
manded by  two  field  officers  and  a  propor- 
tion of  captains  and  subs.  Application 
must  be  made  to  the  Quartermaster-General 
this  evening  for  tools. 


HEAD     QUARTERS     NEAR     YORK,     OCT. 
25,   1781. 

After  Orders. 

It  having  been  represented  that  many 
negroes  and  mulattoes,  the  property  of 
citizens  of  these  states,  have  concealed 
themselves  on  board  the  ships  in  the  har- 
bour; that  some  still  continue  to  attach 
themselves  to  British  officers,1  and  that 
others  have  attempted  to  impose  them- 
selves upon  the  officers  of  the  French  and 
American  armies  as  freemen,  and  to  make 
their  escape  in  that  manner.  In  order  to 
prevent  their  succeeding  in  such  practices, 
all  officers  of  the  allied  army  and  other 
persons  of  every  denomination  concerned, 
are  directed  not  to  suffer  any  such  negroes 
or  mulattoes  to  be  retained  in  their  service, 
but  on  the  contrary  to  cause  them  to  be 
delivered  to  the  guards  which  will  be  es- 
tablished for  their  reception  at  one  of  the 


1  The  people  in  the  slave-labor  states,  and  espe- 
cially in  Virginia,  lost  a  very  large  number  of  slaves 
during  the  war,  who  were  carried  away  by  the 
British.  Lord  Dunmore  offered  freedom  to  such 
slaves  as  would  desert  their  masters,  and  his  ships 
were  filled  with  them.  Many  of  the  poor  creatures 
were  afterwards  sold  to  West  India  planters.  The 
subject  of  remuneration  for  these  losses,  Avas  a  part 
of  the  items  for  consideration  in  the  treaty  negoti- 
ated by  Jay  in  1794,  and  his  failure  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  slaveholders  in  this  respect,  was  a 
principal  cause  of  the  abuse  that  was  showered 
upon  him  and  the  treaty. — [ED.] 
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redoubts  in  York,  and  another  %t  Glouces- 
ter. Mr.  David  Ross  will  have  the  super- 
intendency,  and  will  give  passes  to  enable 
them  to  return  to  their  masters  ;  or  where 
that  is  not  practicable,  will  have  the  direc- 
tion to  make  other  provision  for  them. 
Any  negroes  or  mulattoes  who  are  free, 
upon  proving  the  same,  will  be  left  to  their 
own  disposal. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  American  army 
who  have  made  return  to  the  Orderly 
office  of  negroes  in  their  possession  agree- 
ably to  the  order  of  the  gth.  inst.,  are  desired 
to  deliver  them  to  the  above-mentioned 
Mr.  Ross,  this  day  or  to-morrow.  The 
general  officer  of  the  day  is  requested  to 
establish  a  guard  in  York,  and  the  com- 
mandant of  Gloucester  another,  at  that  post 
for  the  reception  of  negroes,  agreeable  to 
the  above  order. 

Discharging  of  fire-arms  in  the  vicinity 
of  camp  is  prohibited  on  pain  of  immedi- 
ate and  exemplary  punishment. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  NEAR  YORK,  OCT.  27, 1781. 
The  Brigade  Quartermasters  are  again 
called  upon  in  the  most  positive  terms  to 
see  that  all  the  dead  carcases  in  and  about 
camp  are  immediately  buried  ;  ist  and  1 2th, 
from  the  Baron  Steuben's  division  will  this 
day  patrole  from  their  left  to  the  forks  of 
the  road  above  Head  Quarters  for  the 
above  purpose — they  must  be  furnished 
with  tools  from  their  respective  corps. 
Like  parties  will  immediately  be  sent  from 
General  Lincoln's  and  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette's  division, — the  former  to  scour  the 
ground  between  Yorktown,  Tarlton's  old 
camp  and  the  right  of  the  French  camp — 
the  latter  in  front  of  their  own  camp,  ex- 
tending to  the  river,  and  as  high  up  at  the 
east  end  as  York.  A  sergeant  and  two 
men  from  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette's 
division  to  be  sent  to  the  Orderly  office 
this  day  at  2  o'clock. 

HEAD    QUARTERS,    CAMP     NEAR     YORK, 
OCT.  28,  1781. 

The  Third  Maryland  and  Col.  Ogden's 
regiments  for  guards  and  fatigue  in  York- 
town  to-morrow,  and  the  4th  Maryland 
and  the  ist  New  York  regiments  will  be 
employed  in  levelling  the  works. 


The  brigade  which  furnishes  this  day's 
guard  in  York,  will  also  furnish  three  ser- 
geants and  30  privates  to  bury  the  dead 
bodies  and  carcases,  and  cover  the  other 
putrid  matter  in  town.  The  Quartermas- 
ter of  the  brigade,  or  in  his  absence  one 
of  the  regimental  quartermasters,  will  take 
charge  of  the  party,  and  be  answerable  that 
this  duty  is  performed.  If  there  be  not 
tools  in  the  brigade,  the  Quartermaster- 
General  will  furnish  them. 
HEAD  QUARTERS  NEAR  YORK,  OCTOBER 
30,  1781. 

In  pursuance  of  the  determination  of  a 
Board  of  General  Officers,  sitting  for  the 
means  by  which  the  officers  of  this  army 
may  receive  a  general  benefit  from  that 
article  of  the  capitulation  which  entitles 
them  to  a  right  of  pre-emption  of  the 
goods  in  the  possession  of  the  traders  in 
York  and  Gloucester  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender  of  these  posts,1  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  is  pleased  to  direct  that  every 
officer  who  came  here  with  this  army 
(coming  under  the  following  description), 
receive  on  account  of  his  pay,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  pounds  (dollars  at  6s. 
each)  viz :  General  officers  and  their  fami- 
lies and  other  military  staff  regimental 
officers ;  the  officers  of  the  hospital ;  the 
chaplains  ;  the  Quartermaster-General ; 
the  Commissary-General  and  their  depu- 
ties ;  but  not  to  include  the  deputy  of 
deputies. 

That  an  officer  from  each  brigade  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  up  the  goods  from  the 
traders  for  the  officers  of  their  respective 
brigades,  whose  receipt  shall  entitle  them 
to  payment.  The  officers  apppointed  by 
the  brigades  to  purchase  for  them,  are  to 
be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  officers  they  are  to  act  for,  and  the 
specific  articles  they  are  to  purchase  for 
them,  attested  by  the  officer  commanding 
the  brigade,  which  lists  are  to  be  produced 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  soon  as  the 
purchase  is  completed. 

1  The  ninth  article  of  the  capitulation  provided 
that  traders  should  not  be  considered  close  prisoners 
of  war,  but  on  parole,  and  were  to  be  allowed  three 
months  to  dispose  of  their  property  or  to  remove 
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General  officers  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments not  connected  with  brigades,  are 
themselves  to  purchase  for  the  persons  enti- 
tled, or  give  written  authority  to  one  person 
in  their  respective  departments  to  do  it  for 
them,  who  is  to  be  furnished  with  lists 
similar  to  those  already  mentioned — the 
brigades  and  corps  having  balloted  for 
priority  of  purchase,  or  to  be  served  in  the 
following  order,  viz : 

ist.  Dragoons;  2d.  Wayne's  brigade; 
3d.  Gist's  ;  4th.  Hazen's ;  5th.  Muhlen- 
berg's;  6th.  Artillery;  7th.  Sappers  and 
Miners;  8th.  Clinton's  brigade  ;  pth.  Day- 
ton's; loth,  the  Chaplains,  the  Quarter- 
masters, Commissaries  and  Hospital  De- 
partments ;  the  general  officers  and  fami- 
lies to  purchase  at  such  times  as  they  think 
proper.  The  persons  appointed  to  pur- 
chase for  each  brigade  and  separate  de- 
partment, will  have  a  certificate  of  their 
appointment  from  Major-General  St.  Clair. 
The  person  who  purchases  the  articles 
wanted  by  the  left  wing,  from  Count  Ro- 
chambeau. 

The  regimental  paymasters  to  take  re- 
ceipts from  each  officer  as  so  much  pay, 
and  transmit  an  account  of  the  aggregate 
sum  to  the  Pay  master- General,  to  be  by 
him  charged  to  the  regiment.  Where  offi- 
cers are  unconnected  with  brigades,  their 
accounts  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Paymas- 
ter-General by  the  general  officer  to  whom 
they  are  attached,  and  the  heads  of  de- 
partments to  which  they  belong. 

Until  the  purchases  above  authorized 
are  completed,  and  the  same  announced 
by  general  order,  no  person  whatsoever  is 
permitted  to  purchase  on  private  account. 

The  troops  and  British  prisoners,  except 
those  in  the  hospital,  to  draw  five  days' 
allowance  of  corned  beef — the  commissa- 
ries to  issue  with  the  beef  half  the  amount 
of  salt  allowed  to  fresh  beef. 

One  week's  allowance  of  spirits  to  be 
issued  to  the  officers  to-morrow,  at  the 
magazine  in  Yorktown,  at  ten  o'clock. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  NEAR  YORK,  OCT.  31. 

The  Quartermaster  General  is  requested 
to  point  out  a  house  in  York  or  elsewhere, 
convenient  for  a  Provost. 


Notwithstanding  the  repeated  orders  for 
that  purpose,  it  is  reported  there  are  many 
carcases  unburied  in  the  environs  of  the 
camp.  The  General  therefore  desires  that 
the  Quartermaster  General  may  send  a 
person  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  betwixt 
the  French  and  American  camp  and  the 
town  of  York,  who,  if  he  finds  occasion, 
will  apply  for  a  party  and  conduct  them  to 
the  places  where  the  carcases  are. 

The  orders  of  the  25th  instant,  prohibit- 
ing the  discharging  of  fire-arms  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  camp,  not  being  attended  to,  the 
general  officer  of  the  day  is  requested  to 
send  out  patrols  to  detect  and  apprehend 
all  stragglers  with  fire-arms.  Every  soldier 
so  detected  is  to  receive  30  lashes  on  his 
bare  back,  at  the  head  of  the  corps  he  be- 
longs to,  .without  trial,  the  first  time  the 
corps  assembles  after  his  being  appre- 
hended. 

Colonel  White,  of  the  first  regiment  of 
dragoons,  being  favored  with  an  opportu- 
nity, by  the  arrival  of  the  northern  army, 
to  request  a  hearing  by  court-martial,  upon 
the  charges  exhibited  against  him  by  Capt. 
Herd,  of  the  4th  regiment  of  light  dra- 
goons, in  the  year  1779,  and  having  ob- 
tained the  Commander-in-Chief  's  permis- 
sion for  that  purpose,  informed  Capt.  Herd 
officially  of  his  determinations,  and  re- 
quested him  to  prepare  his  evidence  ac- 
cordingly, in  consequence  of  which  Capt. 
Herd  replied,  that  upon  investigation  he 
found  that  his  charges  against  Col.  White 
were  grounded  upon  misinformation,  and 
expressed  his  wishes  to  withdraw  them. 

1  This  was  Colonel  Anthony  Walton  White,  who 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  where  he  was  born  in  I751- 
He  made  New  Jersey  his  place  of  residence  in 
early  life,  and  in  February,  1776,  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  a  New  Jersey  regiment.  He  was  in  ser- 
vice in  the  Northern  Department,  chiefly  in  the 
Mohawk  valley  and  at  Ticonderoga,  where  he  be- 
came involved  in  disputes  with  other  officers.  He 
was  an  active  officer  in  the  cavalry  service  in  the 
South  in  1780,  where  he  was  made  a  prisoner.  In 
1798,  when  war  with  France  seemed  inevitable,  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  Provincial 
American  Army,  under  Washington.  General 
White  died  at  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  on  the  loth 
of  February,  1803. — [ED.J 
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The  General,  in  order  that  this  declara- 
tion may  have  its  proper  effect,  and  that 
Col.  White  may  be  totally  freed  from  the 
aspersions  cast  on  his  character  in  con- 
sequence of  the  charges  alluded  to,  directs 
it  to  be  published  to  the  army.  The  Gen- 
eral cannot  forbear  adding,  that  accusations 
of  so  serious  a  nature  should  be  made  with 
the  most  scrupulous  caution  ;  an  officer's 
character  being  too  sacred  to  be  impeached 
with  levity,  or  without  a  sufficient  founda- 
tion. 

HEAD  QUARTERS,  NEWBURGH,  SATURDAY, 
APRIL  27,  1 782.* 

The  Quartermaster-General  will,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  furnish  the  Commander-in-Chief 
with  an  .exact  return  of  all  the  artificers  in 
his  department,  whether  they  be  enlisted 
soldiers  or  hired  men,  specifying  where 
they  are  and  how  they  are  employed. 

HEAD  QUARTERS,  NEWBURGH,  MONDAY, 
29TH  APRIL,  '82. 

The  contractors  for  supplying  provisions 
to  the  garrison  of  West  Point  and  its  de- 
pendencies, are,  after  the  ist  of  May, 
until  some  alteration  is  made  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  army,  to  issue  to  the  ist  and 
2d  Massachusetts  brigades,  the  3d  regiment 
of  artillery  and  such  other  corps  or  parts 
of  corps  as  may  occasionally  be  stationed 
at  West  Point.  They  are  also  to  supply 
the  troops  at  the  posts  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river,  in  that  vicinity,  the  posts  of 
King's  Ferry,  Dobbs's  Ferry,  and  Fishkill. 

An  issuing  store  must  also  be  established 
by  them,  at  Newburgh  or  New  Windsor. 
The  remainder  of  the  troops  are  to  be  sup- 
plied under  the  contract  for  furnishing  the 
moving  army. 

1  The  Orderly  Books  from  October  31,  1781,  to 
April  27,  1782,  are  missing  from  the  series.  At  the 
latter  date,  Washington  had  recently  established  his 
headquarters  at  Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson  riVer,  in 
the  house  yet  standing  in  the  southern  suburbs  of 
that  city,  and  widely  known  as  "  Washington's 
Headquarters."  It  is  preserved  in  its  ancient  style, 
-ander  the  supervision  of  the  authorities  of  New- 
burgh, Most  of  the  American  troops  were  sta- 
tioned, for  the  winter,  after  returning  from  Vir- 
ginia, in  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  Hudson  r-iver  in 
and  near  the  Highlands.  Washington  spent  the 
winter  in  Philadelphia,  and  reached  Newburgh 
about  the  2Oth  of  April,  1782. — [En.] 

Vol.  III.— 33 


The  commanding  officer  of  the  garrison 
of  West  Point  will,  upon  application  of  the 
contractors,  give  such  information  as  may 
be  necessary,  of  the  number  of  rations  to 
be  issued  from  time  to  time,  at  the  posts 
above  mentioned.  For  the  remainder,  see 
printed  copy  of  the  Resolves  of  Congress, 
of  April  22d,  1782. 2  A  system  of  provi- 
sions allowed. 
HEAD  QUARTERS, TUESDAY,  APRIL  30, 1782. 

A  return  of  public  boats,  specifying  the 
different  species,  condition,  where  and  in 
whose  possession  or  care  they  are,  is  posi- 
tively to  be  delivered  in  by  the  6th  of  May. 

The  acting  quartermaster  with  the  army 
is  directed  to  have  all  the  boats  from 
King's  Ferry3  to  Wappin's  Creek,4  inclusive, 
collected  immediately  at  the  last-mentioned 
place,  except  such  as  are  so  necessary  for 
the  common  purposes  of  the  army  that 
the  duty  cannot  be  done  without  them. 
He  will  consult  with  Major  General  Heath 
and  the  commandant  of  West  Point,  to 
determine  this.  The  preservation  of  the 
boats  in  use  must  be  attended  to  more 
strictly,  and  the  officers  and  person  in 
whose  charge  they  are  left,  must  give  their 
receipts  and  will  be  held  personally  respon- 
sible for  them.  Such  flat-bottomed  boats 
and  batteaux  as  are  not  fit  for  service  are 
to  be  repaired  without  loss  of  time.  It  is 
expected  the  company  of  watermen  under 
the  direction  of  the  quartermaster,  will  at 
least  be  competent  to  take  care  of  the 
boats;  if  more  aid  is  necessary  it  will  be 
granted,  but  no  excuse  for  negligence  or 
waste  in  such  an  important  article,  shall  in 
future  be  admitted. 


2  These  resolutions  repealed  all  former  resolves 
respecting  rations,  subsistence   and   allowance   of 
officers  over  and  above  their  pay,  and  defined  what 
number  of  rations  officers  would  be  entitled  to  draw 
daily,  after  the  1st   day  of  May,  1782.     A  major- 
general  was    entitled   to   five  rations,  or  a  money 
equivalent  of  $31. 60  a  month;  a  brigadier  four  ra- 
tions, or  $25.30;  a  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel, 
two  rations,  or  $12.60  each ;  the  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, four  rations,  or  $25.30,  and  other  officers,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  one  ration  each. — [ED.] 

3  At  Stony  Point,  below  the  Hudson  Highlands. 

4  \\  appingi's  or  Wappinger's  Creek,  which  emp- 
ties  into   the    Hudson   at    New  Hamburgh,  about 
half-way  between  Newburgh  and  Poughkeepsie. — 
[Ea] 
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THE  $  MARK. 


IN  the  August  No.  of  the  RECORD,  page 
407,  Mr.  Fulton,  of  Baltimore,  favors  us 
with  a  learned,  but  long  since  exploded 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  $  mark.  With 
respect  to  this  monetary  symbol,  he  re- 
marks, "It  is  so  ancient,  it  dates  so  far 
back  into  the  centuries  when  history  was 
scarcely  a  name,  that  it  brings  to  us  a  vivid 
impression  of  contact  with  past  ages  and 
the  shadowy  hands  that  reach  out  from  the 
storehouse  of  dead  and  dusty  things  to 
grasp  our  own."  This  is  a  pretty  sentence, 
but  we  think  he  mars  all  its  beauty  and 
breaks  the  spine  of  his  learned  theory  mid- 
way between  the  extremes  when  he  is 
forced  to  admit  that  "the  descent  of  the 
symbol  to  our  times  is  obvious,  even 
though  the  circumstances  are  not  clearly 
defined." 

If  the  writer  cannot  furnish  record  evi- 
dence of  its  adoption  by  some  nation  and  its 
descent  from  some  obscure  and  dusty  cock- 
loft of  antiquity  for  three  or  four  thousand 
years,  to  our  times,  we  think  the  fact  is  by  no 
means  obvious  to  the  eye  of  our  faith  ;  and 
until  he  does  this,  I  think  his  views  will  not 
be  extensively  endorsed.  The  experience 
of  the  antiquary  goes  to  show  that  the  origin 
of  such  familiar  symbols  as  the  American 
dollar  mark  is  not  generally  found  in 
mythic  theories  spun  out  from  shadowy 
hands;  and  we  can  no  more  believe  that 
"every  clerk  and  accountant  who  writes 
the  dollar  mark  before  his  figures  is  per- 
petuating an  emblem  of  the  time  when  man 
first  framed  signs  to  express  speech,"  than 
we  can  believe  that  the  symbol  in  question 
is  symbolic  of  the  vine  entwined  around 
the  columns  which  support  the  vast  super- 
structure of  some  ancient  Bacchanalian 
temple.  If  the  $  has  its  origin  in  antiquity 
so  remote,  the  writer  ought  to  tell  us  why 
the  transatlantic  nations  which  frequently 
kept  accounts  in  pillared  coin,  never  made 
use  of  the  symbol.  If  they  did  make  use 
of  it,  he  ought  to  produce  the  books  and 
manuscripts  in  which  it  first  appeared  ;  and 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  name  the  nation  or 
nations  which  made  the  mark  conventional. 


If  he  cannot  do  this,  I  think  his  next  duty 
should  be  to  produce  the  manuscripts  of 
his  own  country,  in  which  it  first  appears, 
and  tell  us  of  the  kind  of  money  before 
which  it  is  placed.  Let  him  tell  us  why 
the  $  never  appears  on  manuscript  accounts 
kept  by  the  United  Colonies  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  when  it  is  well  known 
that  they  often  made  up  accounts  in  Spanish 
coin,  which  bore  the  pillars  and  scroll. 

I  will  suggest  a  solution  of  this  problem 
by  saying,  that  the  reason  was,  because  the 
United  Colonies  and  the  States  which  fol- 
lowed never  recognised  tobacco  as  a  cur- 
rency, and  would  therefore  make  use  of  no 
symbol  which  would  convey  the  idea  that 
any  of  their  transactions  were  based  upon 
the  colonial  rates  of  exchange  between  to- 
bacco and  Spanish  milled  "pieces  of 
eight."  The  Colonies  in  their  separate 
capacities  did  deal  in  tobacco  as  a  cur- 
rency ;  and  the  dollar  mark  made  of  the 
P  and  8  united,  as  shown  in  the  June  No. 
of  the  RECORD,  meaning  pieces  of  eight, 
was  conventionally  placed  before  sums  of 
money  passed  for  tobacco  at  the  legal  rates 
of  exchange.  . 

Prior  to  the  year  1710  no  manuscript  or 
book  that  I  have  seen  contains  the  $  mark 
in  any  form.  After  this  time  it  becomes 
common  in  those  of  the  tobacco-growing 
Colonies,  and  is  found  only  before  sums  of 
money  in  "pieces  of  eight"  passed  for 
tobacco.  Its  first  form  resembles  the  char- 
acter *$  (per)  with  the  top  part  of  the  P 
extended  crookedly  across  both  uprights. 

In  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
page  1694 — its  author  being  alike  distin- 
guished as  a  lexicographer  and  antiquary — 
the  following  words  appear — "The  origin 
of  the  sign  $  has  been  variously  accounted 
for,  but  it  is  probably  a  modified  figure  8, 
denoting  a  piece  of  eight,  i.  e.,  eight 
reals — an  old  Spanish  coin  of  the  value  of 
a  dollar.  It  was  in  use  long  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  currency." 

I  think  the  language  quoted  above  ought 
to  have  some  weight  in  the  settlement  of 
the  question  in  point ;  and  I  think  the  Ian- 
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guage  will  also  bear  the  construction  that 
the  $  is  purely  American  in  character  and 
origin ;  and  that  before  the  adoption  of 
the  decimal  currency  it  was  not  placed  be- 


fore any  sums  of  money  other  than  those 
in  "pieces  of  eight." 

W.  T.  R.  SAFFELL. 
Baltimore,  Sept.,  1874. 


^NAVAL  CAMPAIGN  ON  LAKE    CHAMPLAIN  IN  1776. 

[Concluded  from  page  444.] 

equally  from  a  want  of  efficient  seamen 
and  competent  gunners.  Arnold  sighted, 
himself,  nearly  every  gun  fired  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  vessel  and  the  galley  Wash- 
ington, which  was  handled  by  General  Wa- 
terbury,  the  second  in  command,  with  emi- 
nent skill  and  the  most  brilliant  courage, 
were  terribly  battere.d,  and  the  latter  was 
nearly  shattered  into  a  dismantled  wreck. 
At  the  close  of  the  battle,  Waterbury  was 
the  only  acting  officer  on  her  deck.  The 
gondola  New  York  had  no  officer  surviving 
except  her  commander,  Captain  Lee.  The 
Philadelphia,  Captain  Grant,  hulled  and 
perforated  by  many  balls,  sank  an  hour  after 
the  action.  The  bold  spirit  of  Arnold 
seems  never  to  have  been  more  deeply 
stirred  than  on  this  occasion,  and  a  hero- 
ism, that  was  scarcely  less  than  frenzy, 
flamed.up  with  almost  unwonted  effulgence. 
Dacres,  of  the  Carleton,  was  momentarily 
stricken  down,  other  officers  were  wounded, 
and  Edward  Pellew,  then-a  young  midship- 
man, but  afterwards  the  distinguished  Lord 
Exmouth,  when  the  action  terminated, 
was  in  command  both  of  the  Carleton  and 
the  attacking  detachment.  Two  of  the 
British  gunboats  were  sunk,  and  Arnold 
alleged  that  a  third  was  blown  up,  with  a 
loss  of  sixty  men,  but  Pringle's  official  re- 
port makes  no  allusion  to  such  a  casualty. 
A  small  body  of  Indians  were  landed  on 
Valcour,  who  assailed  the -American  ves- 
sels, but  with  no  effect.  History  may  not 
perhaps  justly  ascribe  the  victory  to  Afnold, 
but  if  the  enemy  were  pot  repulsed,  they 
accomplished  no  advance,  and  abandoned 
to  the  Americans  the  possession  of  the 
field. 

When  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night  be- 
gan to  shroud  the  scene,  Pringle  arranged 


ENGAGEMENT   NEAR   VALCOUR   ISLAND. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  MAP. — A,  American  fleet  under  Ar- 
nold ;  B,  21  gunboats;  C,  schooner  CarM'm,  12  six-pounders  ; 
D,  ship  Inflexible,  18  twelve-pounders;  E,  anchorage  of  the 
British  fleet  during  the  night,  to  cut  off  the  Americans'  re- 
treat ;  F,  radeau  Thunderer,  6  twenty-four-pounders  and  12 
six-pounders;  G,  gondola  Loyal  Convert,  7  nine-pounders; 
H,  schoonerJ/a?-ia,  14  six-pounders,  with  General  Carleton 
on  board  ;  I,  the  place  where  the  American  schooner  Royal 
Su-cage,  of  8  six-pounders  and  4  four-pounders,  was  burned  ; 
K,  the  direction  of  Arnold's  escape  with  his  fleet. 

AT  about  half  past  12  o'clock,  meridian, 
on  the  nth  of  October,  DacVes  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  station  within  musket  range 
of  the  American  lines.  A  hot  engagement 
ensued,  which  continued  with  no  intermis- 
sion for  nearly  five  hours,  when  the  British 
squadron  was  called  off  by  the  orders  of 
Pringle.  Both  parties  had  suffered  severely, 
both  in  loss  of  men  and  damages  to  the 
vessels.  The  American  fleet  fought  at 
great  disadvantage  from  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  enemy  in  the  weight  of  metal,  and 
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his  fleet  in  a  line  extending  from  Garden 
Island,  a  small  islet  a  few  rods  south  of 
Valcour,  to  the  shoals  extending  from  the 
mainland,  with  the  double  purpose  of  being 
in  an  attitude  to  resume  the  action  in  the 
morning  and  to  guard  against  the  escape 
of  the  American  squadron.  The  radeau 
was  moored  on  the  extreme  right,  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  island,  and  the  other  larger 
vessels  were  anchored  in  succession  in  a 
line  extending  westerly  to  the  shoals,  while 
the  intermediate  spaces  were  covered  by 
the  damaged  Carletvn  and  the  gunboats. 
A  line  was  thus  established,  compact  and 
impenetrable. 

While  the  battle  was  raging,  Mrs.  Hay 
started  jfrom  the  house,  carrying  an  infant 
in  her  arms,  to  procure  water  from  a  spring 
lying  on  the  margin  of ! he  lake,  and  in  a  little 
dell  darkly  canopied  by  overhanging  trees 
and  bushes.  She  had  scarcely  reached  the 
spot,  when,  to  her  unutterable  surprise  and 
horror,  she  found  herself  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  body  of  savages,  hideous  by  their 
war-paint  and  costume,  and  armed  with 
rifles  and  tomahawks.  The  mother,  agita- 
ted and  alarmed  by  her  strange  condition, 
clasping  the  child  to  her  breast,  wept  fran- 
tically. An  aged  Chief,  as  she  judged 
from  his  appearance,  approached,  and  una- 
ble by  language  to  communicate  either 
consolation  or  an  assurance  of  safety,  mani- 
fested his  purpose  of  protecting  her  by 
gently  and  soothingly  wiping  away  her 
tears  with  the  skirt  of  his  hunting-shirt. 
Neither  mother  or  child  was  molested. 
This  scene,  narrated  to  the  writer  by  an 
unconscious  actor  in  it,  so  full  of  pathos 
and  beauty,  might  be  exquisitely  delineated 
by  the  pencil  of  genius.1 

I  introduce  this  incident  not  merely  as 
a  pleasant  relief  to  the  dark  surroundings 
of  the  scene,  but  because  it  affords,  in  my 
judgment,  decisive  evidence  that  the 
American  fleet  was  not  assailed  by  the  In- 
dians from  the  west  shore.  The  inference 
appears  to  be  warranted,  that  this  party  of 
savages  may  have  been  landed  at  Cumber- 


1  This  infant  was  the  future  Mrs.  Elmore,  who 
was  the  channel  by  which  the  traditions  of  the  Hays 
were  communicated  to  the  writer. — [W.  C.  W.] 


land  Head,  and  following  through  the  for- 
est the  track  of  the  British  fleet,  were  ar- 
rested by  the  battle,  and  lay  in  ambush  in 
this  sequestered  covert,  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  the  crews  who  should  attempt  to 
escape. 

The  early  loss  of  the  Royal  Savage,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  sinking  of  the  PMtadelphiat 
had  largely  reduced  the  strength  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  American  fleet.  Each"  of  the 
other  vessels  was  in  greater  or  less  degree 
damaged  in  her  rigging,  spars  or  hull,  and 
several  were  nearly  in  a  sinking  condition. 
Further  resistance,  it  was  obvious,  would 
not  only  be  fruitless,  but  must  probably 
result  in  the  capture  or  destruction  of  every 
vessel.  The  general  council  of  the  officers 
decided  that  a  retreat,  however  doubtful 
and  precarious,  should  be  attempted.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  Ar- 
nold devised  a  manoeuvre  as  novel  and  sa- 
gacious in  its  conception  as  its  execution 
was  daring  and  immediately  successful. 
He  proposed  to  steal  away  from  a  watchful 
enemy,  almost  within  hailing  distance,  to 
pass  around  the  northern  point  of  Valcour. 
and  by  the  advance  he  might  obtain  before 
the  morning  light  revealed  his  movement, 
he  hoped  to  escape  pursuit,  and  secure  a 
refuge  at  Crown  Point. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  night,  Colonel  Wiggles- 
worth,  in  the  galley  Trumbull,  weighed 
anchor  and  led  the  van,  followed  in  succes- 
sion by  the  other  vessels,  the  space  between 
them  being  maintained  as  large  as  practica- 
ble, and  each  bearing  a  single  lantern  at  her 
stern  to  guide  the  course  of  the  one  that 
followed.  Arnold,  in  the  Congress,  mu- 
tilated and  shattered  in  the  conflict,  closed 
the  marvellous  procession.  Thus  stealthily 
and  silently  they  proceeded  on  their  peril- 
ous way.  The  intense  darkness  of  the 
night  was  deepened  by  a  storm  of  rain  and 
sleet,  while  the  direction  of  the  wind,  that 
had  effectually  obstructed  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  was  to  the  American  vessels, 
moving  in  a  single  line,  a  side  wind,  that 
did  not  essentially  impede  their  progress. 

I  have  yielded  my  own  conviction,  ac- 
cepting this  version  of  an  extraordinary 
historical  event,  although  it  is  opposed  to 
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almost  uniform  impressions,  and  feel  that 
the  reasons  of  my  opinion  should  be  ex- 
plained and  vindicated,  that  if  just  and 
well  founded,  the  remarkable  facts  should 
be  engrafted  on  our  naval  annals.1 

Nearly  the  whole  current  of  history  rep- 
resents the  American  squadron,  enveloped 
in  the  darkness  of  night  and  the  obscurity 
of  a  tempest,  pressing  directly  through  the 
line  of  the  British  fleet.  The  official  re- 
port of  Arnold  justifies  no  such  opinion, 
and  the  idea  is  evidently  based  on  a  casual 
allusion  contained  in  the  letter  of  General 
Waterbury  to  John  Hancock,  in  which  he 
writes:  "We  went  through  them  en- 
tirely undiscovered."  It  should  be  con- 
sidered that  this  gallant  officer  was  writing, 
not  with  the  precision  of  an  historian,  but 
in  the  language  of  his  profession,  and  that 
he  contemplated  and  was  describing  results 
rather  than  specific  acts.  We  may  pre- 
sume that  he  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  American  fleet  flanked  or  passed 
into  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  This  view 
may  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  an- 
other part  of  the  same  letter,  he  states : 
"They  surrounded  us."  All  the  utter- 
ances of  history  on  the  subject,  disprove  this 
statement  in  its  literal  acceptation.  My 
own  conclusions  are  clear  and  decided, 
that  the  prevailing  narrative  of  these  events 
is  founded  on  error,  has  been  accepted 
without  adequate  research  or  consideration, 
and  that  Arnold  achieved  the  scheme  I 
have  described,  which  was  among  the  most 
signal  and  brilliant  that  in  any  age  has 
ilustrated  naval  tactics. 

When  our  faith  is  asked  to  the  extraor- 
dinary statement,  that  a  shattered  squadron 
of  thirteen  vessels  had  undetected  and 
successfully  passed  through  a  hostile  fleet, 
arranged  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned, 
it  is  proper  to  consider  the  professional 
character  of  the  men  to  whom  is  imputed 
this  absence  of  watchfulness  and  ordinary 


1  The  author  of  the  History  of  Lake  Champlain, 
the  Hon.  Peter  J.  Palmer,  of  Plattsburgh,  corrobo- 
rates the  statement  in  the  text.  His  residence  at 
Plattsburgh  was  calculated  to  make  him  familiar 
with  the  local  legends  and  traditions  on  the  subject, 
and  the  volume  itself  is  marked  by  extensive  re- 
search and  careful  reflection. — [W.  C.  W.] 


discipline.  This  fleet  was  not  manned  by 
either  incompetent  or  inexperienced  offi- 
cers and  crews.  The  former  were  selected 
in  reference  to  the  critical  and  peculiar 
duties  of  the  lake  service,  and  the  men 
were  veteran  sailors,  drawn  from  the  royal 
navy.  The  ordinary  discipline  of  such 
crews  would  have  prevented  the  passage 
through  this  compact  line,  of  the  smallest 
boat  unnoticed  ;  but  on  this  "occasion  the 
characteristic  vigilance  of  the  British  navy 
must  have  been  quickened  by  the  specific 
purpose  which  animated  the  whole  fleet, 
of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  American 
vessels.  The  fire  of  battle  was  still  ablaze 
in  their  hearts,  and  the  anticipated  victory 
of  the  morrow  must  have  inflamed  their 
wonted  zeal  and  watchfulness.  The  sin- 
gular audacity  of  Arnold  would  have 
shrunk  from  a  movement  which,  if  unsuc- 
cessful, must  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
his  entire  armament.  When  judged  by 
all  these  considerations,  the  manoeuvre  as- 
cribed to  him  by  the  mass  of  historians, 
can  only  be  pronounced  a  moral  and  physi- 
cal impossibility. 

The  conclusions  I  have  assumed  do  not 
rest  solely  on  these  views,  but  are  sustained 
by  direct  and  affirmative  testimony. 
The  traditions  in  the  Hay  family,  who 
were  the  only  unengaged  spectators  of  the 
scene,  confirm  the  statement  that  the 
American  fleet  escaped  by  passing  around 
the  north  point  of  Valcour.  In  early 
childhood  my  young  imagination  was 
thrilled  by  the  recital  of  this  exploit  of 
Arnold,  which  I  often  heard  repeated  by 
one  who  referred  to  it  as  a  familiar  and 
well  known  incident.  The  residence  of 
my  informant,  at  the  exact  epoch,  intro- 
duced him  into  a  familiar  intercourse  with 
many  of  the  actors  in  the  exciting  drama, 
and  in  after  life  he  maintained  intimate 
relations  with  General  Schuyler,  Governor 
Clinton,  and  other  prominent  leaders  in  the 
Revolution,  who  possessed  the  most  minute 
and  accurate  information  of  every  militarv 
event  in  the  Northern  Department.  From 
these  sources  he  derived  a  perfect  familiarity 
with  all  its  stirring  incidents.  I  may  ven- 
ture, I  trust  without  indelicacy,  to  add,  in 
support  of  this  authority,  that  his  "  Remi- 
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niscences  of  the  Men  and  Times  of  the 
Revolution,"  have  rendered  his  printed 
memorial  a  fountain  of  reference  to  the 
historian,  and  that  his  truth  and  accuracy 
have  more  than  once  been  corroborated 
in  the  pages  of  the  RECORD.  My  own 
recollections  of  the  tale  are  as  fresh  and 
vivid  as  if  I  had  yesterday,  with  startled 
ear,  listened  to  the  narrative.  The  picture 
it  presented  to  my  youthful  enthusiasm,  of 
torn  and  solitary  vessels  threading  their 
perilous  way  in  silence  and  stealth,  follow- 
ing the  faint  glimmer  of  the  little  light 
that  beamed  ahead  amid  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  roaring  of  the  wind  and  the 
surging  of  the  waves,  will  never  fade  or  be 
obliterated  from  my  memory.  Possibly  I 
have  appropriated  too  much  space  to  the 
discussion  of  this  weird  and  strange  epi- 
sode, but  to  my  mind  it  was  claimed  by  its 
peculiar  interest  and  thrilling  romance. 

After  rounding  Valcour  the  American 
vessels  passed  undetected  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  British  fleet,  and  pressing  on  their 
course  up  the  lake,  early  in  the  morning 
reached  Schuyler's  Island,  a  distance  of 
ten  miles.  Two  of  the  gondolas,  which 
were  too  severely  damaged  to  proceed, 
were  here  abandoned  and  sunk,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  squadron  was  hastily  re- 
paired. In  the  first  dawning  the  British 
watchers  cast  their  anxious  eyes  on  the 
American  anchorage,  but  silence  and  soli- 
tude alone  brooded  over  the  scene.  The 
British  fleet  immediately  weighed  anchor 
and  began  an  uncertain  chase.1  The  pro- 
gress of  both  fleets  was  retarded  by  a  south- 
erly breeze.  On  the  morning  of  the  i3th, 
while  this  breeze  was  still  prevailing  with 
Arnold,  the  British  fleet  felt  a  slight  north- 
erly wind,  which  brought  them  up  rapidly 
with  the  Americans,  near  Split  Rock.  The 
disabled  condition  of  the  Washington  left 


1  A  solitary  rock  projects  from  the  bosom  <5f  the 
water  near  the  centre  of  the  lake  and  opposite  on 
the  east  side  of  the  anchorage  of  Pringle.  A  tradi- 
tion has  been  preserved  among  the  mariners  of  the 
lake,  which  relates  that  this  rock,  enveloped  in  the 
autumnal  mist,  was  mistaken  by  the  British  fleet  for 
an  American  vessel,  and  before  the  error  was  de- 
tected that  a  sharp  cannonade  was  directed  against 
it.  From  that  day  the  rock  has  been  known  as 
"Carleton's  Prize."— [W.  C.  W.] 


her  in  the  rear  of  the  American  squadron, 
where  she  was  overtaken  and  attacked  by 
the  Inflexible  and  Maria,  and  after  a  brief 
resistance,  Waterbury  was  compelled  to 
surrender.  These  ships,  with  the  Carleton, 
that  immediately  joined  them,  united  in  an 
attack  on  the  Congress.  Arnold,  enveloped 
in  this  terrible  circle  of  fire,  battled  for 
nearly  five  hours  unsupported  in  his  little 
galley  against  this  overwhelming  force,  and 
at  length  ran  her  ashore,  accompanied  by 
four  gondolas,  on  the  beach  at  Pan  ton. 
Their  flags  still  streaming  in  defiance,  the 
crews  waded  to  the  land  ;  Arnold  remained 
the  last  man  on  his  vessel,  and  only  left  her 
when  driven  off  by  the  flames.  He  stood 
with  the  marines  on  the  shore  prepared  to 
repel  any  attempt  to  board  the  vessels,  and 
only  retreated  when  they  were  wrapped 
in  flames.  Their  charred  and  blackened 
relics  were  conspicuous  in  after  years,  gl<~- 
rious  monuments  of  the  valor  and  patriot- 
ism of  Arnold,  long  after  other  deeds  had 
stamped  undying  infamy  on  his  name.  The 
galley  Z^,-nearly  in  the  same  place,  to  avoid 
capture,  was  also  blown  up  by  her  com- 
mander, Captain  Davis.  Of  all  this  gallant 
fleet,  the  Enterprize,  the  Revenge,  the  Tnim- 
bull,  that  led  the  van  in  the  night  escape 
from  Valcour,  and  a  single  gondola,  reached 
Ticonderoga.  The  material  trophies  of 
this  sanguinary  victory  to  the  British  were 
the  Washington  and  one  gondola,  the  Jer- 
sey. The  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
Americans  in  these  actions  did  not  exceed 
ninety,  and  Captain  Pringle  admitted  a 
loss  only  of  about  forty.  We  have  seen 
that  Arnold  claimed  an  explosion  of  a 
British  galley,  by  which  a  crew  of  sixty 
were  destroyed. 

Arnold  remained  on  the  beach  at  Panton 
until  he  saw  his  vessels  consumed,  and  then, 
with  a  rapid  march,  led  the  remnants  of  his 
crews  to  Crown  Point,  and  by  the  celerity 
of  his  movements  escaped  an  ambush  laid 
by  the  Indians,  when  he  had  scarcely 
passed  the  spot.  The  prisoners  were 
treated  by  Carleton  with  a  generous  kind- 
ness, dictated  alike  by  sagacious  policy  and 
by  the  native  benignity  of  his  character. 
He  caused  his  own  surgeon  to  administer  to 
the  wounded';  he  applauded  the  gallantry 
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of  the  defence,  deplored  the  unnatural 
war,  with  strong  feelings  described  the 
clemency  of  the  king,  relieved  with  un- 
bounded liberality  their  wants,  and  gave  to 
each  a  free  parole.  This  wise  treatment 
aroused  a  deep  sensibility  in  the  feelings 
of  these  brave  and  hardy  men,  which  found 
utterance  in  language  so  eulogistic  of  Carle- 
ton  and  so  appreciative  of  the  royal  clem- 
ency, that  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to 
allow  them  to  mingle  with  the  army,  and 
without  landing,  they  were  hastened  for- 
ward to  Skenesboro'. 

On  the  1 4th  the  feeble  garrison  evacu- 
ated the  mouldering  walls  of  Crown  Point, 
which  were  never  again  to  be  made  the 
central  point  of  military  operations.  The 
fortress  was  immediately  occupied  by  a  di- 
vision of  Carleton's  forces.  Ticonderoga 
was  approached  by  an  armed  recognition 
and  by  decided  demonstrations,  but  the 
bold  front  and  animated  spirit  of  the 
American  army  demonstrated  that  its  im- 
mediate capture  was  impracticable,  and 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  protracted 
and  vigorous  siege.  On  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber Carleton  re-embarked  the  army  and 
returned  into  Canada. 

The  course  of  Carleton  subjected  him  at 
the  time  to  harsh  censure,  which  has  often 
been  reproduced  in  the  narratives  of  this 
campaign.  His  decision,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  controlled  by  a  wise  and  pru- 
dent forecast.  While  numerous  considera- 
tions were  presented  to  his-judgment  which 
influenced  his  action,  the  fact  was  probably 
decisive  that  his  victory  had  secured  the 
gateway  of  the  lake,  which  in  the  ensuing 
spring  would  afford  an  unobstructed  avenue 
for  the  advance  of  another  army,  in  a  more 
favorable  season  and  under  more  auspicious 
circumstances. 

Although  the  immediate  and  apparent 
issue  of  the  naval  campaign  on  Lake 
Champlain  had  been  disastrous  in  its  conse- 
quences, it  exerted  a  potent  and  most  fa- 
vorable influence  on  the  cause  of  Independ- 
ence, that  largely  compensated  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  treasure,  the  material  losses, 
and  even  the  sacrifices  of  blood  with  which 
the  protracted  struggle  had  been  sustained. 
The  valor  and  skill  that  had  ennobled  the 


conflict,  impressed  England,  at  home  and 
in  her  armies,  with  higher  and  more  just 
conceptions  of  the  military  character  of  the 
Republicans.  When  the  story  was  widely 
spread  of  the  romantic  battles  and  the  he- 
roism of  their  countrymen,  the  popular 
heart  of  America  was  thrilled  with  a  new 
and  wild  enthusiasm.  The  patriots  almost 
exulted  in  the  loss  of  a  fleet  that  had  been 
sacrificed,  and  felt  less  of  despondency  and 
depression  than  if  it  had  ingloriously  fled 
for  safety  to  decay  at  the  wharves  of  Ticon- 
deroga and  Skenesboro',  or  to  be  consigned 
at  a  future  day  to  the  torch  of  an  implaca- 
ble enemy. 

But  another  effect  flowed  from  this  cam- 
paign, equally  important,  if  it  was  less  ex- 
citing. The  autumn  of  1776  was  the  most 
tangible  and  auspicious  period  that  oc- 
curred during  the  war,  for  consummating 
that  favorite  policy  of  the  British  Ministry. 
The  armies  and  the  fleet  of  England  occu- 
pied the  lower  Hudson ;  the  Highlands 
were  at  that  time  in  a  condition  less  defen- 
sible that  at  any  subsequent  period  ;  Wash- 
ington had  been  driven  through  New  Jer- 
sey and  across  the  Delaware,  with  a  frag- 
mentary army  held  together  by  the  slightest 
cohesion,  and  a  dark  and  gloomy  issue 
seemed  to  be  impending  over  the  fortunes 
of  the  nascent  republic.  Had  the  forces 
then  reposing  in  Canada  seized  on  Crown 
Point  and  been  hurled  upon  the  Valley  of 
the  Hudson,  human  judgment  can  discern 
but  slight  impediments  that  could  have  op- 
posed its  forming  a  junction  with  an  army 
that  might  have  advanced  from  New  York. 

The  little  flotilla  of  Congress  on  the  lake 
dissipated  all  these  visions.  It  asserted  on 
these  waters  and  maintained  a  mastery 
from  May,  1775,  untiTOctober  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  when  the  approach  of  winter 
arrested  all  military  operations  and  averted 
the  danger  of  an  immediate  invasion.  It 
held  ten  thousand  British  veterans  and 
German  mejcenaries  in  inaction  and  useless 
among  the  forts  and  camps  of  Canada,  and 
shut  up  a  multitude  of  transports,  destined 
for  the  conveyance  of  this  force,  which  for 
many  months  floated  in  idleness  on  the 
current  of  the  Richelieu.  The  opportu- 
nity was  lost,  and  was  never  to  be  retrieved. 
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The  just  fame  that  gilded  the  reputation 
of  Arnold  by  his  marvellous  passage  of  the 
Wilderness,  his  intrepidity  and  wounds  at 
Quebec,  and  his  brilliant  career  in  Canada, 
was  rendered  still  more  resplendent  by  the 
glory  of  his  achievements  on  the  lake. 

Although  these  glittering  qualities  at- 
tracted and  fascinated  the  popular  heart 
and  made  him  the  hero-idol  of  the  hour, 
there  were  many  both  in  the  army  and  in 
civil  life,  who  were  not  dazzled  by  the 
glare  of  this  brilliancy,  and  who,  piercing 
beneath  the  glamour  that  surrounded  his 
name,  could  discern  the  black  and 
spreading  cancer  that  wras  eating  out  his 
moral  vitality.  Among  the  latter  was  Wil- 
liam Gilliland,  the  pioneer  of  the  Cham- 
plain  Valley,  who  had  in  1776  transformed 
a  rude  wilderness,  by  the  toil  and  expendi- 
ture of  eleven  years,  into  a  scene  of  rare 
rural  beauty  and  luxuriance.  His  colony 
stretched  from  the  Bouquet  to  Split  Rock, 
and  its  site  is  now  one  of  the  most  lovely 
and  fertile  agricultural  districts  in  the 
state.  The  fleet  of  Arnold  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  was  moored  in  front  of  these 
possessions,  and  the  crops  of  Gilliland  and 
his  tenants  were  plundered,  their  dwellings 
invaded  and  rifled  by  the  crews,  and,  as 
Gilliland  believed,  through  the  rapacity 
and  with  the  connivance  or  complicity  of 
Arnold.  The  expostulations  and  com- 
plaints of  Gilliland  were  unnoticed,  while 
the  outrages  were  continued.  He  at  length 
appealed  to  the  justice  of  Gates  for  protec- 
tion and  redress.  This  action  vehemently 
aroused  some  of  the  worst  passions  of 
Arnold.  Imperious,  malignant  and  vin- 
dictive, he  caused  the  arrest  of  Gilliland 
under  some  frivolous  charges  of  treason, 
and  his  transference^  the  headquarters  of 
Gates.  Although  he  was  summarily  re- 
leased, his  domain  was  broken  up,  and 
what  the  ravages  of  war  had  not  already 
wasted  was  abandoned  to  desolation.  This 
tyrannic  act  was  marked  by  the  secret 


orders  of  Arnold,  by  which  Gilliland  was 
prohibited  from  removing  or  securing  any 
of  his  effects. 

In  the  following  year,  when  Arnold  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  fame, 
Gilliland,  goaded  by  the  force  of  his 
wrongs,  addressed  a  memorial  to  Congress 
on  the  subject.  His  denunciation  of 
Arnold  is  in  bold  and  eloquent  utterances, 
and  in  his  masterly  portraiture  of  the  char- 
acter he  exhibits,  it  seems  that  his  hand 
was  almost  guided  by  the  inspirations  of 
prophecy,  and  as  if  the  veil  of  a  few  brief 
years  were  removed  from  his  mental  vision, 
and  that  he  was  gazing  upon  the  revela- 
tions of  future  infamy.  We  have  only 
space  for  a  single  paragraph  of  that  re- 
markable document : 

"General  Arnold  is  your  servant;  all 
the  power  and  authority  he  has  is  derived 
from  you,  and  that  has  enabled  him  to 
commit  the  acts  of  tyranny  and  outrage 
upon  your  memorialist  and  others,  whose 
complaints  have  been  laid  before  you.  It 
is  not  in  mine,  but  it  is  in  your  power  to 
bring  him  to  justice.  Bursting  with  pride 
and  intoxicated  with  power,  to  which  he 
ought  to  have  been  a  stranger,  but  which 
he  has  had  the  art  to  obtain  from  you,  he 
tyrannizes  where  he  can.  If  temerity,  if 
rashness,  impudence  and  error  can  recom- 
mend him  to  you,  he  is  allowed  to  be  am- 
ply supplied  with  these  qualities;  and  many 
people  think  they  ought  to  recommend  him 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  Lord  North,  who 
in  gratitude  for  his  having  done  more  in- 
jury to  the  American  cause  than  all  the 
ministerial  troops  have  the  power  of  doing, 
ought  to  reward  him  with  a  generous  pen- 
sion." 

The  MS.  from  which  the  above  is  ex- 
tracted was  evidently  a  first  draft.  The 
entire  memorial  is  copied  in  "Pioneer 
History  of  Lake  Champlain  Valley,"  pages 
174-181. 
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AT  LEE  OR  ATLEE. 


Editor  Am.  His.  Record. — I  have  been 
highly  gratified,  reading  in  the  RECORD, 
on  pages  448-50,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Linn's  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Col.  Samuel  John  At 
Lee,  and  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  facts.  Col. 
At  Lee's  son,  William  Richardson  At  Lee, 
married  Margaretta,  the  only  daughter  of 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  by  whom  he  haa 
a  daughter  Mary,  afterwards  Mrs.  Evans, 
whose  issue  are  the  only  surviving  descend- 
ants of  that  Revolutionary  hero.  Isaac 
Wayne,  the  General's  only  son,  dying  with- 
out issue,  devised  his  residence  and  farm  in 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  to  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Evans,  his  niece,  who,  having  by  request 
of  their  grand-uncle  taken  the  name  of 
Wayne,  now  occupy  that  property. 

Mr.  Linn  and  I  spell  the  name  At  Lee 
alike,  but  we  differ  in  the  mode  of  writing 
it.  The  fac -simile  signature  of  Col.  At 
Lee  is  but  doubtful  evidence  on  either  side 
of  the  question.  You  seldom  find  all  the 
members  of  any  family  using  the  same  sig- 
nature. The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  omit- 
ted the  de  altogether,  and  blended  the  ar- 
ticle with  the  proper  name,  and  wrote 
Lafayette,  and  in  a  family  I  know  of,  some 
write  their  name  Le  Noir  and  others  Lenoir. 

In  printing  his  name,  Mr.  Linn  shows 
that  Col.  At  Lee  left  a  space  between  the 
syllables,  thus  :  AT  LEE  ;  and  in  his  script 
signature,  facsimilied  in  your  October 
RECORD,  they  are  also  detached  ;  although 
each  syllable  is  not  distinguished  with  a 
capital  letter.  Any  one  who  examines 
that  fac  simile,  will  see  that  Col.  At  Lee 
did  not  write  his  family  name  with  a 
"  running  "  pen.  The  syllables  were  pur- 
posely separated  :  the  upstroke  of  the  / 
not  being  blended,  or  on  the  same  line, 
with  the  beginning  of  the  /.  I  never 
knew  any  of  my  relatives  use  a  hyphen  be- 
tween the  syllables,  as  appears  in  Mr. 
Linn's  note.  This  must  have  been  an 
"  error  of  the  compositor." 

Of  our  family,  I  am  of  those  who  prefer 
At  Lee  ;  and  I  think  that  we  are  right. 
Doctors  John  L.  and  Washington  L.  At  Lee 
are  the  sons  of  the  late  William  Pitt  At  Lee, 


of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who  always,  I  believe, 
wrote  his  name  with  a  capital  L,  and  his 
example  has  been  followed  by  his  eldest 
son,  Dr.  John  L.  Dr.  Washington  L.  pre- 
fers the  modern  mode.  I  have  a  Masonic 
Diploma,  dated  November  16,  1803 — be- 
fore I  was  born — bearing  their  father's 
signature,  so  written,  as  Senior  Warden  of 
Lodge  No.  43.  I  have  seen,  too,  his  sig- 
nature, similarly  written,  to  the  minutes 
of  the  vestry  of  the  Episcopal  church  of 
Lancaster,  of  which  he  was  clerk.  I  had 
in  my  possession,  about  fifty  years  ago,  an 
engraved  heraldic  vignette  used  by  their 
and  my  grandfather,  William  Augustus  At 
Lee.  It  was  old  fashioned,  and  the  plate, 
my  father  thought,  had  been  engraved  in 
England.  The  name  was  engraved  thereon 
as  two  distinct  words.  That  copy  was 
sent  to  the  address  of  a  gentleman  in  Eng- 
land, from  whom  no  acknowledgment  was 
ever  received. 

I  am  fond  of  genealogical  researches  ; 
and,  some  years  ago,  requested  a  gentle- 
man visiting  London,  to  make  some  inqui- 
ries in  this  direction  at  the  Heraldry 
Office  there.  But,  as  the  fees  of  the  pro- 
posed search  would  have  amounted  to 
enough  to  build  a  house,  the  investigation 
was  indefinitely  postponed. 

I  have  ascertained,  however,  from  other 
sources,  that  the  name  was  first  borne 
during  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  by  Sir 
Richard  At  the  Lee,  or  Atte  Lee,  or  of  the 
Lee.  Hunter,  the  antiquarian,  mentions 
an  interesting  act  of  friendship  between 
Sir  Richard  and  Robin  Hood.  I  have 
read  the  ballad,  which  describes  the  rescue 
by  Robin  of  the  Knight  from  an  unexpected 
and  overpowering  attack  ;  and  Hunter  re- 
lates how  Sir  Richard,  in  token  of  his 
gratitude,  set  apart  a  portion  of  his  estate 
as  a  free  range  for  Robin  and  his  merry 
men,  which  district  is  still  known  as 
"Robin  Hood's  Moss." 

Ashmole,  in  his  History  of  the  Garter, 
says,  page  34,  that  a  "pension  of  ^"40 
per  annum  was  given  by  Edward  III.  to 
Sir  John  Atte  Lee,  in  auxilium  status  sui 
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manutendi,  as  an  aid  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  rank. 

Weever  tells  us  that  "  one  William  Atte 
Lee,  Esquire,  lies  buried  in  St.  Mary's 
church,  in  the  Abbey  Yard,  in  the  diocese 
of  Norwich,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  churches  in  England. ' ' 
His  monument  is  so  defaced  by  time  that 
scarce  any  thing  can  be  read  except  the 
name :  See  Weever's  Antient  Funeral 
Monuments. 

Weever  records,  further,  that  "  in  Pel- 
ham,  Twinix  Church,  within  the  Diocese 
of  London,  in  Hertfordshire,  lieth  interred 
Sir  Walter  At  Lea,  of  whose  epitaph  these 
words  remain  :  l  Sir  Walter  At  Lea,  alias 
Sir  Walter  At  Clay.'  His  wife  lieth  by 
him.  The  monument  is  antient,  but  foully 
defaced." 

Before  leaving  Sir  Walter,  I  will  men- 
tion, as  a  family  tradition,  that  his  son. 
John  At  Lee,  dropped  the  At  and  became 
the  progenitor  of  the  Leas  or  Lees,  a 


branch  of  which  family  now  is  in  Phila- 
delphia and  another  scion  is  in  Virginia. 

The  mere  orthography  of  names  is  pro- 
tean. Shakespeare  wrote  his  in  five  or  six 
different  ways ;  and  I  have  some  old  family 
deeds  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  wherein 
the  final  syllable  of  my  name  is  spelt  Lee, 
Leigh  and  Lygh.  Our  ancestors  left  learn- 
ing to  priests  and  to  clerks  who  wrote  pho- 
netically. Even  in  our  time  people  are 
careless.  My  grandfather  was  baptized  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
July  26,  1735,  and  his  name  on  the  bap- 
tismal register  was  spelt  Atley. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence as  to  the  correct  writing  of  the 
name,  is  in  my  favor ;  but,  if  any  person 
entitled  to  it  fancies  a  different  style  of 
chirography,  no  indictment  will  lie  in  the 
premises. 

SAMUEL  YORKE  AT  LEE. 

Washington  City,  Oct.,  1874. 


COLONEL  GEOXGE  MORGAN. 


IN  the  "  Washington  (Pennsylvania)  Re- 
view and  Examiner  ' '  for  December  1 7th, 
1873,  a  writer  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  public  career  of  Colonel  George 
Morgan,  whose  remains  had  just  been  re- 
moved from  Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Washington,  in  the  same  State.  The 
writer  seems  to  have  had  free  access  to  Col. 
Morgan's  papers.  The  following  abstract 
sketch  has  been  made  for  the  RECORD  : 

Col.  Morgan  was  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  was  born  in  1741.  He 
commanded  the  first  Volunteer  Company 
organized  in  that  city  for  the  old  war  for 
Independence.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
eminent  physician  and  surgeon,  John 
Morgan,  who,  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  was 
appointed  by  Congress,  Director-general 
and  Physician-in-chief  of  the  General  Hos- 
pital of  the  Continental  Army. 

In  1776,  Colonel  Morgan  was  appointed 
Indian  agent,  for  which  duty  he  was  well 
fitted  by  long  and  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  tribes  of  the  west  and  northwest. 


He  was  familiar  with  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians,  and  had  great  influence 
among  them.  Whilst  he  was  residing  with 
his  family  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  a  deputation 
of  tribes  occupying  western  Pennsylvania, 
eastern  Ohio,  and  portions  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, offered  him,  as  a  free  -gift,  an  im- 
mense tract  of  land  known  as  the  Sewick- 
ley  Bottom.  He  declined  the  munificent 
offer,  because  he  was  then  a  servant  of  the 
United  States,  and  because  it  might  do  in- 
jury to  the  Indians.  They  urged  him  to 
take  it,  but  he  firmly  refused.  Then  they 
offered  the  gift  to  his  children,  which  he 
also  declined,  and  "so  the  matter  ended. 
The  land  offered  lay  along  the  Ohio  River 
six  miles,  and  three  miles  in  the  interior. 
At  the  time  this  offer  was  made,  the  Colo- 
nel was  educating,  at  Princeton,  at  his  sole 
expense,  several  sons  of  chiefs. 

Colonel  Morgan  was  a  merchant,  in  com- 
pany with  others,  who  had  extensive  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians,  and  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  "  Indiana  Company."  In 
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consequence  of  the  carrying  off  of  a  large 
amount  of  property  belonging  to  this  com- 
pany by  the  Indians,  the  latter  conveyed 
to  Morgan  and  his  associates,  about  6,000- 
ooo  acres  of  land,  including  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Wheeling.  Difficulties  arising,  the 
conveyance  was  never  confirmed,  legally. 

Morgan  was  commissioned  a  colonel  in 
the  Continental  army  in  1777,  and  granted 
extraordinary  military  powers  for  use  in 
the  country  around  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Ohio  River,  where  he  was  engaged  in  for- 
warding supplies  for  the  garrisons  on  the 
frontier. 

Colonel  Morgan  counted  General  Wash- 
ington among  his  personal  friends.  He 
was  a  thorough  agriculturist ;  and  in  1786 
he  received  from  "  The  Philadelphia  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Agriculture,"  a  gold 
medal  for  the  best  essay  on  a  farmyard.  It 
was  the  first  medal,  it  was  said,  ever  given 
in  America  as  an  agricultural  premium. 

When  Colonel  Aaron  Burr  was  endeav- 
oring to  carry  out  his  schemes  in  the  west, 
he  tried  to  draw  Colonel  Morgan  into  his 
meshes.  Before  he  had  developed  his 
whole  plans,  Morgan,  regarding  them  as 
treasonable,  became  indignant,  and  would 
not  listen  to  him  further.  Morgan  was  an 
important  witness  at  the  trial  of  Burr  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  1807.  He  had,  on 
hearing  a  portion  of  the  plans  from  the  lips 
of  Burr,  written  to  President  Jefferson, 
exposing  them.  Jefferson's  letter  in  reply 
was  as  follows  : 


Monticello,  September  19,  1806. 

Sir  :  Your  favor  of  August  29  came  to  hand  on 
the  1 5th  inst.  I  thank  you  for  the  information, 
which  claims  the  more  attention  as  it  coincides 
with  what  has  been  learned  from  other  quarters. 
Your  situation,  and  the  knowledge  you  already  pos- 
sess, would  probably  put  it  in  your  power  to  trace 
the  footsteps  of  this  enterprise  on  the  public  peace 
with  more  effect  than  any  other  with  whom  I  could 
communicate.  Whatever  zeal  you  might  think 
proper  to  use  in  this  pursuit,  would  be  used  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen;  and  any 
communications  you  may  be  so  good  as  to  make  to 
me  on  the  subject,  shall  be  thankfully  received  and 
so  made  use  of  as  not  to  commit  you  any  further 
than  yourself  may  think  proper  to  express;  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  persons  who  may  reject,  as  well  as 
those  who  may  accept  parricide  propositions,  will  be 
peculiarly  useful.  Accept  my  salutations  and  assur- 
ances of  esteem  and  respect.  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

GEORGE  MORGAN. 

The  private  papers  left  by  Colonel  Mor- 
gan contain  numerous  letters  from  officers 
of  the  Revolution,  which  indicate  the  high 
character  of  the  man,  and  show  that  he 
had  performed  important  services  for  his 
country.  He  died  in  1810,  and  was  buried 
near  Canonsburg.  His  remains  now  rest 
in  the  cemetery  at  Washington,  in  the  bu- 
rial enclosure  of  his  grandson,  D.T.Morgan. 

It  is  said  that  Colonel  Morgan  presented 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  greater  por- 
tion, if  not  all  of  the  forest  trees  which 
now  shade  Independence  Square.  They 
were  sent,  thrifty  saplings,  from  Marganza, 
and  the  banks  of  Chartrer's  Creek,  running 
near  his  place. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


SAW-MILLS  ON  THE  PISCATAQUA. — I  see 
by  an  article  in  "Notes  and  Queries," 
September  number  AM.  HIST.  RECORD, 
that  doubts  are  thrown  upon  the  assertion 
that  saw-mills  were  erected  on  the  Piscata- 
qua  as  early  as  1738. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  you 
on  this  subject,  as  the  date  is  not  early 
enough  by  a  hundred  years,  as  I  think  can 
be  proved,  as  what  I  have  to  say  is  partly 


matter  of  record,  and  refers  to  at  least 
three  saw-mills  on  the  waters  of  the 
Piscataqua. 

In  the  first  place,  amongst  the  forty- 
eight  men  sent  out  by  Mason  in  1631, 
to  form  a  settlement  on  the  Piscataqua, 
were  eight  Danes.  I  have  always  un- 
derstood that  these  Danes  were  sent  over 
expressly  on  account  of  their  skill  in  erect- 
ing and  running  saw-mills. 
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•By  referring  to  Belknap  Hist.  N.  H., 
Farmer's  edition,  Dover  1831,  p.  10,  we 
find: 

"Gibbons  (one  of  Mason's  party)  had 
the  care  of  a  saw-mill  and  lived  in  a 
palisaded  house  at  Newichawannock  (now 
Berwick),  where  he  carried  on  trade  with 
the  Indians." 

This  mill  must  have  been  erected  before 
1635,  f°r  in  tnat  Year>  I  think  (for  I  cannot 
now  find  it  amongst  my  notes),  Gibbons  re- 
moved to  Sanders  Point  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  charge  by  Humphrey  Chadbourn,  the 
builder  of  the  "Great  House  at  Straw- 
berry Bank."  Mason  soon  after  died,  and 
as  the  affairs  of  the  colony  were  in  an  un- 
settted  condition,  Chadbourn  bought  a 
large  tract  of  land  of  "  Mr.  Rowles," 
Sachem  of  the  Newichawannock  Indians, 
situated  in  what  is  now  Berwick,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Great  Works  and  Salmon 
Falls  rivers.  I  have  copies  of  the  deeds 
in  my  possession,  but  I  fear  that  the  origi- 
nals, dated  1643,  are  not  now  in  existence. 

I  have  also  a  copy  of  Chadbourn 's  will, 
dated  25th  May,  1667,  recorded  at  Alfred, 
York  county,  Me.,  in  which  he  makes  re- 
peated mention  of  his  saw-mills  at  Newicha- 
wannock. 

In  Bouton's  Prov.  Papers  of  N.  H.,  Vol. 
I.  page  45,  can  be  found  Francis  Small's 
deposition  8th  September,  1685,  m  which 
he  says  that  he  was  a  planter  of  Piscataway, 
and  that  he  remembers  that  the  first  saw- 
mill and  corn-mill  in  New  England  was 
erected  at  Captain  Mason's  plantation  in 
Newicha'wannock,  upwards  of  fifty  years — 
that  about  forty  years  since  the  said  mills 
were  burnt  to  the  ground." 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  in  my  possession 
a  manuscript  history  of  Berwick,  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Judge  Sullivan  in  his  "  Hist. 
Dist.  Me.,  1795."  It  was  written  by  Hon. 
Benjamin  Chadbourn,  of  Berwick,  about 
1793,  at  Ju(^ge  Sullivan's  request,  and  a 
copy  is  now  before  me.  He  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  large  mill  about  a 
mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Works 
river,  at  a  fall  of  the  same  name.  "  These 
falls  were  nam.ed  the  '  Great  Works,'  by 
two  men  who  came  from  England  and 
settled  there  by  the  name  of  Leaders. 


They  obtained  a  grant  of  land  of  the  town 
of  Kittery,  I  think  of  five  hundred  acres, 
and  located  it  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
including  these  falls.  I  have  heard  that 
they  brought  great  property  with  them  ; 
with  it  they  built  a  saw-mill  which  carried 
eighteen  saws.  The  carriages  were  made 
of  cast-iron,  and  when  broke  were  used, 
and  still  are  in  use  for  kitchen  hand-irons." 

This  must  have  been  at  an  early  date,  for 
in  1652  Joseph  Mason,  who  came  from 
England  to  look  up  Captain  John  Mason's 
affairs,  found  Richard  Leader  occupying 
land  of  the  late  Captain,  and  brought  an 
action  against  him.  See  Belknap,  p.  55. 

Hoping  that  I  have  made  out  a  satis- 
factory case,  I  remain, 

S.  H.  CHADBOURNE. 

Boston,  $oth  Sept.  1874, 


SANDY  HOOK  LIGHT-HOUSE. — During  the 
month  of  April  1761,  some  merchants  of 
New  York  presented  a  memorial  to  Cad- 
wallader  Colden,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Council,  representing  the  necessity  of  a 
light-house  at  Sandy  Hook  (formerly 
Godyn's  Point),  in  the  Colony  of  New 
Jersey.  An  act  was  accordingly  passed  by 
the  Council,  on  the  i8th  of  May  following, 
for  raising  by  lottery  a  sum  of  ^3000  for 
the  erection  of  such  a  building,  and  four 
acres  of  barren  sand  was  purchased  for 
"the  moderate  price"  of  ^750  from 
Robert  and  Easick  Hartshoin.  Hereon  a 
stone  structure  was  built  by  the  government 
of  New  York,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  same  a  duty  of  three  pence  per  ton 
was  laid  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels. 

The  "London  Chronicle,"  of  August 
4  to  7,  1764,  has  the  following  notice: 
"New  York,  June  21  (Thursday).  On 
Monday  evening  last,  the  New  York  Light- 
house, erected  at  Sandy  Hook,  was  lighted 
for  the  first  time.  The  house  is  of  an 
octagon  figure,  having  eight  equal  sides;  the 
diameter  at  the  base  29  feet,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  wall  15  feet.  The  lantern  is 
seven  feet  high  ;  the  circumference  thirty- 
three  feet.  The  whole  construction  of 
the  lantern  is  iron ;  the  top  covered  with 
copper.  There  are  48  oil  blazes.  This 
building  from  the  surface  is  nine  stories 
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high  \  the  whole  from  top  to  bottom  103 
feet.  The  structure  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Conro,  of  this  city,  and  was  carried 
on  with  all  the  expedition  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  passing  to  and  fro  on  the  occasion 
could  possibly  admit  of.  It  is  judged  to 
be  a  masterly  piece  of  workmanship." 

This  building,  located  40°  25'  N.  lat. 
and  73°  30'  W.  long,  from  London,  whose 
light  could  be  seen  for  ten  leagues  at  sea, 
was  finally  dismantled  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  New  York,  March  4,  1776.  A  few  days 
thereafter  Major  Wm.  Malcolm  reported 
that  he  had  returned,  having  broken  out 
the  glass  of  the  lantern,  and  delivered  over, 
on  the  8th  inst.,  to  Col.  George  Taylor,  of 
Middletown,  N.  J.,  eight  copper  lamps, 
two  tackle-falls  and  blocks,  and  three  casks 
and  a  part  of  a  cask  of  oil.  Its  usefulness 
was  probably  soon  restored  by  the  English 
on  taking  possession  of  New  York,  and 
after  the  peace,  for  "  the  greater  safety  of 
the  manner,"  a  small  beacon-light  was  set 
up- on  the  False  Hook,  about  noo  yards 
N.  W.  of  the  light-house.  A  correct  view 
of  the  old  light-house  may  be  seen  in  the 
"New  York  Magazine  and  Literary  Re- 
pository," for  August  1790.  I.  J.  G. 


FIRST  AMERICAN  NOVEL. — The  late  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in 
Congress  ("  Freedom  National  and  Slavery 
Sectional  " ),  calls  the  ' '  Algerine  Captive  ' ' 
by  Royal  Tyler,  which  was  first  published 
at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  in  1797,  "the  earliest 
American  novel."  Though  many  years 
have  elapsed  since  this  statement  was  pub- 
licly made,  I  have  never  seen  it  contra- 
dicted. 

But  it  is  certainly  erroneous  ;  for  several 
years  before  that  date,  a  novel  said  to  be 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  Wentworth  Morton,  the 
poetess,  was  published  at  Boston.  The 
following  advertisement  of  it  appears  in 
the  Independent  Chronicle,  January  22, 
1789: 

"  First  American.Novel.  This  day  pub- 
lished, price  95.  bound  and  lettered',  and 
6s.  8d.  stitched  in  blue  paper,  '  The 
Power  of  Sympathy;  or  the  Triumph  of 


Nature.  A  Novel  founded  in  truth.'  In 
two  volumes  121110.  The  first  volume 
ornamented  with  a  Copperplate  Frontis- 
piece. Dedicated  to  the  Young  Ladies  of 
America. 

"  Fain  would    he    strew  Life's  thorny  way   with 

Flowers, 

And  open  to  your  View  Elysian  Bowers ; 
Catch  the  warm  Passions  of  the  tender  Youth, 
And  win  the  Mind  to  Sentiment  and  Truth." 

[Then  follows  a  long  extract  from  the 
author's  preface].  "  Printed  at  Boston  by  J. 
Thomas  and  Co.,  and  sold  at  their  Book- 
store, No.  45  Newbury-Street." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  "Power  of 
Sympathy  ' '  is  claimed  in  the  above  adver- 
tisement to  be  the  "first  American  novel." 
Can  an  earlier  one  be  named? 

JOHN  WARD  DEAN. 


QUISQUISING. — In  a  late  letter  from  the 
Oil  Region,  Pa.,  published  in  the  "New 
York  Observer,"  the  writer  of  this  note  has 
mentioned  Quisquising,  alias  Holman's 
Ferry,  on  the  Upper  Allegheny,  twenty 
miles  above  Franklin,  as  one  of  Washing- 
ton's treaty-grounds  with  his  Indian  allies, 
in  the  time  of  the  Old  French  War.  The 
historical  fact,  if  a  fact,  is  not  stated  in 
Dr.  Lossing's  minute  account  of  the  early 
military  career  of  that  great  man  in  his 
"Life  of  Washington,"  or  in  any  work 
that  we  have  seen.  But  the  venerable 
gentleman,  Joseph  Chase,  Esq.,  of  Titus- 
ville,  Pa.,  from  whom  we  received  our  ac- 
count, furnished  it  also  for  the  "Pennsyl- 
vania Gazetteer,"  as  long  ago  as  1820. 

The  occurrence  of  such  a  treaty  rests 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  local  tradition. 
It  was  handed  down  by  a.nd  from  the  old 
settlers  of  those  parts,  as  one  of  the  associa- 
tions of  the  spot, — a  very  sacred  one,  too. 
in  the  eyes  of  the  old  Indian  inhabitants, 
for  it  was  one  of  their  burying-grounds. 
Many  mounds  there  designated  the  last 
resting-place  of  their  braves.  They  were 
buried  in  a  sitting  posture. 

The  earliest  white  man  who  took  up  his 
residence  at  Quisquising  was  Eli  Holman, 
who,  with  his  family,  lived  many  years 
there,  and  also  was  a  very  singular  charac- 
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ter  in  some  of  his  ways.  He  used  to  tell 
this  story  about  Washington's  treaty- 
making  with  the  Indians  on  that  ground. 
As  Washington  was  without  a  doubt  at  the 
mouth  of  French  Creek,  where  Franklin 
now  stands,  on  his  way  to  Le  Boeuf,  it  is 
easy  to  regard  this  tradition  as  a  reliable 
one.  But  we  send  this  memorandum  to 
the  HISTORICAL  RECORD,  to  take  a  place 
among  its  Queries. 

The  very  unromantic  meaning  of  Quis- 
quising,  as  we  have  'been  told,  is  Hog- 
Town.  Its  old  business  name  as  Holman's 
Ferry  has  become  known  as  Hunter's  Sta- 
tion, since  the  railroad  has  wound  along  the 
crooked  Allegheny,  between  Franklin  and 
W7arren.  W.  HALL. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITIONS. — In  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  RECORD  there  are 
some  queries  in  reference  to  "  old  editions 
of  standard  works."  I  wish  to  know  if 
any  of  the  readers  of  the  RECORD  are  in 
possession  of,  or  know  the  whereabouts,  of 
a  copy  of  the  first  American  edition  of  the 
works  of  William  Shakespeare.  The  title 
is  as  follows  : 

"The 
Plays  and  Poems 

of 

William  Shakespeare. ' ' 

Corrected  from  the  latest  and  best 

London  Editions  ;  with  notes,  by 

Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. 

To  which  are  added 

A  Glossary  and  a  Life  of  the  Author. 

Embellished  with  a  striking  likeness  from 

the  Collection  of 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 

First  American  Edition. 

Vol.  I. 

Philadelphia : 

Printed  and  sold  by  Bioren  &  Madan. 
MDCCXCV. 

This  edition   is   in   eight    vols.    i2mo., 

of  which  I  have  never  seen  but  the  first 

volume,  which  also  had   the  portrait.     I 

,  never  have  heard  of  any  one  yet  who  had 

>  a  complete  copy  or  who  had  ever  seen  one. 

The  late  Mr.  Gowans,  of  Nassau  Street, 


N.  Y. ,  once  had  seven  volumes  of  the  set, 
but  never  a  perfect  copy. 

It  is  a  little  curious  that  Milton  should 
have  found  a  publisher  in  America  seven 
years  before  any  one  thought  of  reprinting 
the  works  of  the  world's  poet,  and  still 
more  singular  that  it  required  the  efforts 
of  eight  publishing  firms  in  Philadelphia  to 
produce  a  duodecimo  edition  of  Pope's 
Homer's  Iliad,  while  one  adventurous  firm 
printed  the  works  of  Shakespeare  in  eight 
volumes  and  added  a  portrait.  Bioren  & 
Madan  must  have  been  an  enterprising  firm 
to  have  undertaken  such  a  venture  at  that 
early  day,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  memory 
of  the  great  poet,  his  lovers  would  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  firm  were  rewarded  by  the 
sale  of  a  large  edition  of  his  works.  The 
rarity  of  this  edition  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  this  was  not  the  fact.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  "  First  American  Edition 
of  Shakespeare  ' '  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
American  reprints,  for  the  writer,  together 
with  others  of  his  acquaintance,  have  made 
diligent  search  for  it,  and  have  thus  far 
been  unsuccessful.  J.  W.  P.,  Jr. 

Newark ,  N.  J.,  Sept.  9,  1874. 

JOSHUA  HETT  SMITH. — RECORD,  Vol. 
III.,  p.  471. — Joshua  Hett  Smith  was  a 
brother  of  William  Smith,  afterward  Chief 
Justice  of  Canada.  He  escaped  from  con- 
finement in  the  American  lines,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  woman,  and  fled  to  New  York. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  h£  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  1803  he  published  "  his 
Authentic  Narrative  of  the  Causes  which 
led  to  the  Death  of  Major  Andre. "  Of  this 
work  the  late  Dr.  Jared  Sparks  wrote  : 
"  Whether  from  a  defect  of  memory  in  the 
author,  or  from  whatever  reason,  needs  not 
to  be  inquired,  but  as  a  work  of  history 
this  volume  is  not  worthy  of  the  least 
credit,  except  where  the  statements  are 
confirmed  by  other  authority." 

CHARLES  THE  SECOND. — In  the  Colonial 
Records  of  Virginia,  lately  printed,  is  a 
letter  written  by  command  of  Charles  the 
Second,  to  Governor  Berkely,  of  Virginia, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  present  of 
manufactured  silk,  from  that  Province.  It 
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bears  date  as  follows:  "Given  at  our 
Court  at  Whitehall,  the  —  day  Novem- 
ber, in  ye  2oth  yeare  of  our  Reigne, 
1668."  As  Charles  ascended  the  throne 
only  eight  years  before  (1660),  how  could 
it  be  the  2oth  year  of  his  reign  ?  REX. 

ANSWER. — Charles  claimed  that  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  reigned  as  Sovereign  of  Eng- 
land from  that  time,  about  20  years  be- 
fore, although  he  had  been  long  in  exile. 


THE  CLERICAL  GOWN  AND  BANDS. — The 
black  silk  gown  and  bands,  now  confined, 
I  believe  in  America,  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  it  may  not  be  known, 
appear  to  have  been  in  general  use  in  the 
last  century  among  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  divines.  They  are  worn 
to-day  by  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Scot- 
land. 

I  find  two  instances  of  this  at  different 
periods  in  this  country  in  the  i8th  century. 
Upon  the  tombstone  of  the  Rev.  Nathan 
Bassett,  pastor  of  the  Circular  (Congrega- 
tional) Church,  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, who  died  June  26,  1738,  aged  37 
years,  is  a  bas-relief  medallion  representing 
him  in  the  gown  and  bands. 

The  other  instance  is  that  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  Worcester,  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Hollis,  New  Hampshire, 
and  formerly  of  the  Second  Church  in 
Sandwich.  He  died  "Oct.  uth,  A.  D. 
1783,  In  ye  86th  year  of  his  age."  A  simi- 
lar bas-relief  represents  him  wearing  the 
same  costume.  Other  instances  could  no 
doubt  be  given. 

The  celebrated  Unitarian  preacher,  Dr. 
Channing,  I  am  informed,  preached  in  this 
dress.  This  was  of  course  within  the  last 
forty  years. 

This  custom,  from  these  two  instances 
given  above  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, I  presume  went  out  of  fashion  among 
the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists 
about  the  year  1800. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  black  silk  gown 
and  bands  have  been  going  out  of  use  even 
among  the  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy 
during  the  last  ten  years,  the  white  surplice 
being  now  worn  through  the  entire  service. 


The  bands,  particularly,  are  rarely  seen  in 
the  pulpits  of  our  large  cities. 

The  silk  gown  is  said  to  have  come  into 
the  church  at  the  time  of  Luther,  and  to 
have  been  of  scholastic  or  academical 
origin.  The  Lutheran  ministers  in  Ger- 
many still  wear  a  similar  robe,  which,  I 
suppose,  may  be  the  custom  among  some 
of  that  denomination  in  America. 

Wesley  and  Whitfield  were  two  promi- 
nent examples  of  "Dissenting  Ministers" 
wearing  both  gown  and  bands  in  England. 

W.  J.  P. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

BEAUJEU. — In.  your  notice  of  the  novel 
entitled  "  Fort  Du  Quesne,"  &c.,  RECORD, 
Vol.  II.  page  479,  y°u  have  unwittingly 
been  misled  by  the  author  as  to  the  register 
of  Fort  Du  Quesne  in  the  library  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  It  is  not 
a  French  book — it  was  procured  and  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  NEVILLE  B.  CRAIG, 
in  1859,  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
late  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  O'  Conner.  The  title 
is  as  follows,  viz  : — 

Registres 

des 
Baptesmes 

et 

Sepultures 
Qui  se  sont  faits  au 

Fort  Du  Quesne 

Pendant  les  annees 

i753>  J754>  1755  &  1756- 

Nouvel  York,  Isle  de  Man  ate 

De  la  Presse  Cramoisey  de  Jean-Marie  Shea, 

M.DCCC.LIX. 

A  translation  of  it  was  published  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette  in  1859,  and  a  mention 
of  it  can  be  seen  in  the  "  Historical  Mag- 
azine," Vol.  III.  pages  274-5. 

A  few  -years  ago,  when  the  vestry  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  caused  to  be 
removed  the  remains  of  the  dead  in  their 
church-yard,  they  came  on  the  grave  of 
Beaujeu,  but  all  they  found  was  a  piece 
of  gold  fringe,  which  is  now  in  my  posses- 
sion. I  have  often  thought  that  a  sketch 
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of  the  old  cemetery,  with  the  inscriptions 
from  the  tombstones  of  the  heroes  and 
sages  there  interred,  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to  your  readers.  ISAAC  CRAIG. 


SEAL  OR  COIN  ?— RECORD,  Vol.  III.  p. 
375.  The  stamp  is  the  Government  revenue 
stamp  of  the  period  —  the  denomination 
being  on  the  stamp, .and  varying  according 
to  the  consideration  of  the  instruments. 
I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  note  dated 
Philadelphia,  nth  June  1799,  which  has 
a  stamp,  bearing  an  eagle  fronting  you 
with  extended  wings  on  a  shield,  with  13 
stripes.  Above  the  eagle  "Ten  Cents;" 
below  "Pennsylvania."  Another  note, 
Philad.,  June  i,  1814,  has  a  stamp  with 
eagle  on  shield,  facing  left,  with  wings  as 
if  just  alighted.  Shield  has  cross  lines 
above  as  well  as  on  the  alternate  stripes. 
Below  the  shield  are  the  words,  "Ten 
Cents."  There  is  no  name  of  state  above. 

J.  G.  S. 

New  York. 

MAJOR  ANDRE'S  MINIATURE. — RECORD, 
Vol.  III.,  p.  471. — The  profile  of  Andre, 
in  Lossing's  "  Field  Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion," is  a  fac  simile  of  a  pencil  sketch 
which  that  author  received  from  London, 
with  a  drawing  of  Andre's  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  From  what  picture 
in  England  it  was  drawn,  is  not  known. 
The  picture  of  Andre,  purporting  to  be 
"  from  a  miniature  by  himself,"  was  copied 
from  the  "  Pictorial  History  of  England," 
first  edition.  It  is  similar  in  appearance  to 
a  beautiful  miniature  in  India  ink,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
M.  D.,  of  New  York  city,  which  is  claimed 
to  be  the  work  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Dr. 
Emmet  has  had  it  engraved  for  private  cir- 
culation. 

CHARLES  CARROLL  AND  THOMAS  SULLY. 
— In  a  notice  of  Carroll  and  Sully  (RECORD, 
Vol.  III.,  p.  469,)  the  writer  says  Mr.  Sully 
"painted  the  portrait  of  Charles  Carroll 
when  both  were  old."  Mr.  Sully  was  only 
forty-nine  years  of  age  when  Mr.  Carroll 
died,  in  the  fall  of  1832.  Mr.  Sully  was 
born  in  1783.  L. 


FORTIFICATIONS  AT  YORKTOWN. — When 
the  combined  armies  at  Yorktown  began 
the  siege  of  the  British  fortified  camp  there, 
in  the  autumn  of  1781,  Washington  gave 
orders  for  the  several  regiments  of  the 
American  Army  to  furnish  "fascines," 
"  saucissons  "  and  "  gabions  "  for  the  con- 
struction of  fortifications.  A  "fascine" 
is  a  small  stick  or  bundle  of  sticks  used  in 
making  fortifications.  A  "saucisson"  is 
a  long  bundle  of  fascines  for  raising  a  bat- 
tery;  and  a  "gabion"  is  a  large  basket 
of  cylindrical  form,  made  of  fascines  and 
filled  with  earth.  The  names  of  the  regi- 
ments, and  the  number  of  each  of  these 
articles  which  each  regiment  was  called 
upon  to  furnish,  are  given  below.  They 
are  the  sum  of  such  materials  used  in  the 
siege  of  Yorktown. 


REGIMENTS 

AND 

CORPS. 

| 

|J| 

1 

1 

Barber's, 

29 

290 

29 

99 

Gimat's, 

25 

250 

25 

83 

Vose's, 

25 

250 

25 

83 

Huntington's, 

19 

190 

19 

64 

Laurens's, 

19 

190 

19 

64 

Hamilton's, 

21 

210 

21 

70 

Plazen's, 

19 

190 

X9 

63 

Ogden's, 

33 

330 

33 

no 

Olney's, 

31 

3IO 

31 

103 

V.  Schaick's, 

28 

280 

28 

93 

Cortland's, 

33 

330 

33 

IIO 

Gaskin's, 

32 

320 

32 

107 

Butler's, 

25 

250 

25 

83 

Stewart's, 

22 

220 

22 

72 

Adams's, 

35 

35° 

35 

116 

Roseburgh's, 

36 

360 

36 

120 

Militia, 

168 

680 

168    560 

600 

6OOO     6OO  2OOO 

HOPPER  OR  SUFFERN. — In  his  "  Field 
Book  of  the  Revolution,"  Vol.  I.  p.  782, 
the  Editor  of  the  RECORD  has  given  a  pic- 
ture of  a  house,  in  which  lived  a  Hopper 
family,  and  which,  well  authenticated  facts 
served  to  show,  was  the  headquarters  of 
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Washington,  at  which  he  wrote  his  letters 
dated  at  "  Suffern's,"  in  September,  1780. 
It  stood  about  three  miles  south  of  the 
present  Suffern's  station,  on  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, and  four  from  the  Ramapo  Pass. 
The  Suffern  family  claim  that  their  pater- 
nal mansion,  near  the  station,  was  the  one 
in  which  Washington  had  his  headquarters. 
In  reply  to  a  letter  by  the  editor  to  Mr. 
EDWARD  L.  SUFFERN,  the  following  inter- 
esting one  was  received  : 

New  York,  Nov.  3,  1864. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  note  of  the  2gth  ult.,  in  reply  to 
mine  of  the  igth,  written  in  regard  to  the  old  head- 
quarters at  Suffern,  was  duly  received. 

I  have  been  trying,  since  then,  to  collect  proofs 
that  the  old  house  was  Washington's  headquarters, 
but  find  it  almost  impossible  at  this  late  date  to  do, 
as  all  the  parties  who  might  prove  the  fact  beyond 
a  doubt,  are  dead.  I  think,  however,  that  there  is 
still  enough  corroborating  testimony  to  make  my 
position  sure. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  remains  of  the  old 
intrenchments,  and  of  the  position  the  army  must 
necessarily  have  occupied  in  them,  would  convince 
one  that  the  General  commanding  the  army  would 
have  been  needlessly  and  remarkably  exposed  if  he 
had  had  his  headquarters  3  to  4  miles  further  down 
the  valley  (and  consequently  nearer  the  enemy) 
where  the  Hopper  house  was. 

Then  again,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken, 
there  are  at  this  day  in  the  old  headquarters  at 
Newburgh,  two  letters  from  Washington,  dated, 
"  Headquarters,  Suffern,  N.  Y.,"  &c.,  and  which  I 
believe  you  furnished  yourself. 


But  perhaps  my  last  argument  in  favor  of  my  as- 
sertion is  the  strongest.  There  are  still  in  existence 
several  sets  of  silver  medals  (13  in  a  set)  represent- 
ing as  many  different  headquarters  of  Washington, 
with  the  old  house  at  Suffern  so  distinctly  repre- 
sented, that  no  one  having  once  seen  it,  could  fail 
to  recognise  the  exactness  of  the  impression. 

They  were  made  by  orders  of  Congress,  and  the 
dies  were  destroyed  when  the  city  of  Washington 
was  destroyed  during  the  war  of  1812.  The  sets 
are  rare,  but  I  know  of  one  or  two.  I  have  seen 
them  myself,  but  unfortunately  do  not  possess  them. 

Can  any  reader  of  the  RECORD  throw 
light  on  this  subject  ? 

THE  CAPTORS  OF  ANDRE. — RECORD,  Vol. 
III.,  p.  471. — The  authority  for  placing  the 
name  of  John  Dean,  instead  of  Isaac  See, 
among  the  party  of  seven  volunteers  con- 
nected with  the  capture  of  Andre,  in  Los- 
sing's  "  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution," 
was  found  in  the  positive  statements  of  a 
son  of  Mr.  Dean,  whom  that  author  met  at 
the  grave  of  Dean,  in  the  churchyard  at 
Sleepy  Hollow. 


WINTHROP  SARGENT.  —  RECORD,  Vol. 
III.,  p.  471. — A  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  Mr.  Sargent,  author  of  a  "  Life  of  Major 
Andre","  maybe  found  in  Drake's  "  Ameri- 
can Biography."  A  notice  of  his  works 
may  be  found  in  Allibone's  "  Dictionary 
of  Authors." 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS. 


[MAJOR  JOHN  BFRRIEN.*] 

The  following  letter  and  notes  have  been  con- 
tributed by  Rev.  J.  Gregory,  of  Marion,  West 
Virginia. 

Savannah,  May  $isf,  1792. 
Dear  General : 

I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  roth 
inst.,  with  the  inclosures  for  the  Cincinnati 


1  Major  John  Berrien  was  a  prominent  character 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  appears,  from 
the  above  letter,  to  have  been  a  very  intimate  friend 
of  Gen.  Wayne;  but  biographical  writers  give  very 
meagre  information  concerning  him.  It  is  recorded 
that  his  father  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey,  and  that  his  wife  was  a  daugh- 
Vol.  HI.— 34 


Society,2  which  I  shall  lay  before  them  on 
the  4th  of  July  next.  At  the  same  time 
that  I  regret  the  loss  of  our  President,  I 
rejoice  in  the  cause  which  robs  us  of  him, 


ter  of  Gen.  William  Macpherson.  He  became  a 
citizen  of  Georgia  about  1781.  John  McPherson. 
Berrien,  the  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman  of  Geor- 
gia, who  died  in  Savannah  in  1856,  was  his  son. — 
Can  the  Editor  of  the  RECORD  give  the  date  and  place 
of  Major  Berrien's  birth  and  death,  and  any  infor- 
mation concerning  his  military  career,  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  &c.? — [J.  G.] 
2  The  Georgia  State  Society,  I  suppose.  Had 
Gen.  Wayne  been  President  of  it  ?  He  may  have 
resigned,  when  appointed  to  command  the  Western 
Army,  April  3,  1792.— [J.  G.J 
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and  I  take  this  opportunity,  most  sincerely 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  exalted  military 
appointment1  which  you  have  received, 
and  wish  that  your  harvest  of  laurels  may 
be  abundant.  It  would  give  me  pleasure 
to  see  you  in  Georgia  now.  The  news  of 
your  appointment  gave  unbounded  happi- 
ness to  your  friends,  who,  by  the  by,  was 
not  a  little  mortified  at  your  losing  your 
seat  in  Congress,2  and  to  see  how  the  little 
General3  and  his  juncto  exulted  in  their 


1  Wayne  succeeded  St.  Clair  as  commander  of 
the  forces  sent  to  subdue  the  Indians,  and  gained  a 
complete    victory   over   them    in    1794.     I  have  a 
letter   addressed   to    him    in    1792,  in  which  he  is 
styled  "  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States.''     Did  he  occupy  that  exalted  posi- 
tion ? — [J.  G.]        Not  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
title  is  now  considered.     He  had  been  appointed 
"  General-in-Chief  of  the   Army   engaged   against 
the  Northwestern  Indians.''     That   was   about  the 
only  army  of  the  Republic  then    in  existence,  and 
so    he   was   really    Commander-in-Chief.     On    his 
monument,  erected  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Soci- 
ety of  the    Cincinnati,  he    is  denominated  "  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  of  the  United  States." 

—[ED.] 

2  Wayne  had   received  a  valuable   farm  as  the 
gift  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  that 
state,    and   also  represented   the   state    for  a  short 
time  in  Congress.     Did  he  lose  his  seat  in  Congress 
before  being  appointed  to  his  Western  command  ? 
If  so,  for  what  reason?     Lanman  (Dictionary  of 
Congress)    says   that    "  his  seat  was  vacated  by  a 
resolution  of  the  House.""-[J.  G.]     General  James 
Jackson,  of  Georgia,  contested  the  seat  of  General 
Wayne.     His  petition  to  Congress,  complaining  of 
the    "  undue  election  and  return  "    of  Wayne,  was 
presented  on    Monday,  November  14,  1791.     The 
trial  was  set  down  for  February,  1792.     After  sev- 
eral postponements,  the  trial  was  made,  and  on  the 
2 1st  of  March,  1792,  Congress  decided  that  Jack- 
son was  entitled  to  the  seat,  and  the  seat  of  Wayne 
was,  by  resolution  of  the  House,  declared  to  be  va- 
canL      It  was   a   tie  vote  in  Congress — 29  to  29. 
The  Speaker  cast  his  vote  against  Wayne.     Wayne's 
military  appointment  was  on  the  3d  of  April,  1792. 

[ED.] 

3  Who   was   "the  little  General  "    referred  to? 
"Jackson  "and  "the  Jacksonian  .party  "    refer  to 
James  Jackson,  Governor  of  Georgia,  who  was  then 
a  Senator,  representing  that  state.     He  was  Brig- 
ade-Major during  the   Revolutionary  war,  and  in 
1781  commanded  the  legionary  forces.     July  I2th, 
1792,  when  the  British  evacuated  Savannah,  he  re- 
ceived the  keys  of  the  city.     Was   he   "  the   little 
General?"  and  "  your  opponent,"    referred  to  far- 
ther on  ?— [J.  G.]     Yes.— [ED.] 


success.  A  certain  half  and  half  set  of 
men  among  us,  who  change  their  senti- 
ments and  affections  as  circumstances  vary 
— fortunate — or  unfortunate — affected  to 
be  pleased  at  your  haveing  command  of 
the  army.  Tho'  but  a  few  days  before 
they  openly  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  your 
appointment  and  paid  him  adulation  on 
his  return  here.  Those  of  the  Jacksonian 
party  who  had  spirit  to  avow  themselves 
pointedly,  pretended  for  a  while  to  dis- 
believe the  report  of  your  appointment,  as 
it  was  a  circumstance  averse  to  their 
wishes.  So  they  were  of  little  faith. 
When  it  was  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  via  New 
York,  it  gave  me  real  satisfaction  to  see 
the  mortification  depicted  in  their  counte- 
nances. I  travelled  to  Waynes,4  Gibbons,5 
Stirks  and  McAllisters  first  with  the  news. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  they  received  it 
with  pleasure.  I  then  took  a  round  among 
some  of  the  other  people,  who  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say, 
displayed  no  signs  of  extraordinary  felicity 
on  the  occasion — tho'  they  all  acknow- 
ledged that  you  had  got  into  your  own 
sphere — military  command. 

The  candidates  for  the  next  election  to 
Congress,  are  McAllister,  Milledge,6  and 
some  say  Jo.  Habersham,7  tho'  I  discredit 
the  report  of  the  latter.  Mac  is  our  man  ; 
the  Skidoway  candidate8  belongs  to  Jack- 
son, Stephens  and  those  folks.  I  think 
we  shall  oust  their  man — and  my  best  en- 
deavors shall  be  used. 

Our  mutual  friend  Doctor  Lindsay9  has 


4  The   father  of  James  M.  Wayne,  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court. — [J.  G.] 

5  William  Gibbons,  of  Georgia,  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  1784-6. — [J.  G.] 

6  John  Milledge  was   the   successful   candidate, 
and  was  afterwards  Senator,  and  Governor  of  the 
state.     The  state  capital  was  named  after  him. — 
f  J.  G.] 

7  Joseph  Habersham,  Postmaster-General,  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress,  &c. — [J.  G.] 

8  What  is  the  meaning  of    "  the  Skidoway  Can- 
didate?"— [J.    G.]      Candidate   in  the    Skidoway 
District  in  Georgia.— [£D.] 

9  What  is  known  of  Dr.  Lindsay  ?— [J.  G.] 
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requested  me  to  mention  him  to  you  in 
terms  of  friendship,  and  to  assure  you  of 
his  unfeigned  pleasure  at  your  appoint- 
ment. Our  friend  has  been  maltreated  by 
some  of  the  old  Georgians.  Jo.  Haber- 
sham,  Clay,1  Stephens,  Jones's,2  &c.,are 
our  Churchwardens  and  Vestry.  They 
have  taken  away  the  parsons  liveing  from 
him,  without  even  consulting  their  con- 
gregation, or  giving  any  reason  but  their 
pretended  poverty,  I  am  well  convinced 
that  he  incurd  their  displeasure  from  the 
part  he  took  in  our  late  politics — he  was  a 
decided  friend  of  ours,  and  on  many  oc- 
casions, a  very  candid  one.  In  short  the 
Doctor's  wish  is  to  be  a  military  Clergy- 
man— and  should  an  appointment  take 
place,  or  could  be  procured,  of  Chaplain  in 
the  Southern  army,  he  would  most  thank- 
fully fill  it.  If  you  approve  of  the  appli- 
cation, I  shall  consider  any  interest  you 
may  take  in  his  behalf,  as  a  singular  obli- 
gation conferred  on  me. 

I  shall  at  all  times,  when  you  can 
devote  a  moment  to  an  absent  friend,  be 
happy  to  hear  from  you,  and  in  return  will 
give  you  the  news  and  politics  of  our 
turbulent  young  state. 

Receive  my  best  thanks  for  your  friendly 
interference  in  my  behalf  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  ultimately  be  very  serviceable, 
and  believe  me,  Dear  General, 

Your  friend  sincerely, 


[SiR  FRANCIS  BERNARD. 3] 

[From  the  collection  of  Dr.  Fogg.] 
Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : 
As  your  reasons  for  not   complying   at 
present  with  what  has  been  recommended 

1  Joseph  Clay,  a  Revolutionary  patriot  of  Geor- 
gia.—[J.  G.] 

2  Noble  W.  Jones,  member  of  the    Continental 
Congress. — [J.  G.] 

3  Francis  Bernard  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire, 
England,  and  was  born  in  1714.     He  was  educated 


to  you  by  order  of  the  King,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  Parliament,  on  the  behalf  of 
the  sufferers  in  the  late  disturbance,  will 
probably  be  canvassed  with  great  precision, 
it  will  be  proper  that  the  intendment  of 
them  should  be  as  certain  as  may  be.  I 
should  therefore  be  glad  to  know  whether 
I  must  understand  from  your  message  of 
yesterday  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  a  De- 
tection of  the  perpetrators  of  the  late  mis- 
chiefs is  necessary  to  entitle  the  sufferers 
to  a  compensation  for  their  losses. 

It  appears  to  be  the  gracious  Intention 
of  the  King  and  Parliament  that  a  vail 
should  be  cast  over  the  late  disturbances, 
provided  it  be  covered  by  a  general  and 
uniform  dutiful  behavior  for  the  future. 
But  it  is  certainly  no  less  their  firm  and 
resolute  purpose  that  the  sufferers  by  these 
disturbances  shall  have  a  full  and  ample 
indemnification  made  to  them  ;  and  this 
Business  has  been  committed  to  you  upon 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  rather 
than  of  mere  generosity. 

If  you  think  that  an  enquiry  into  the 
promotion  and  perpetration  of  the  late 
disorders  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  de- 
termine from  whence  the  charge  of  the 
Compensation  shall  finally  come  and  shall 
pronounce  for  the  expediency  of  such  an 
enquiry,  you  will  certainly  be  assisted  by 
the  Governor  and  Council  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it  :  and  I  dare  say  it  will  be  no 
difficult  work  to  trace  this  matter  to  the 
bottom. 

But  in  the  meantime  I  fear  the  King  and 
Parliament  will  think  their  intimations  dis- 
regarded by  your  proposing  an  enquiry 
now,  after  it  has  been  neglected  for  nine 
months  past  during  all  which  time  the 


at  Oxford,  and  pursued  the  vocation  of  a  lawyer  un- 
til 1758,  when  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  New 
Jersey.  He  succeeded  Pownall  as  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  in  1760.  He  was  compelled  to  en- 
counter the  storm  of  indignation  which  agitated 
the  Colonies  in  1765,  on  account  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
and  unfortunately  did  not  possess  the  conciliatory 
spirit  nor  the  courage  necessary  in  an  emergency 
like  that.  For  his  services  in  America  he  was 
created  a  Baronet  in  1769.  He  gave  to  Harvard 
College  a  portion  of  his  library,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  in  private  life.  Governor  Bernard  died 
in  England  in  1779. — [ED.] 


5'* 
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House  have  had  this  very  business  of  in- 
demnification under  their  consideration. 
They  expect  from  you  that  the  sufferers 
shall  be  indemnified  at  all  events  whether 
the  offenders  are  discovered  or  not,  or 
whether  they  are  able  to  pay  the  damages 
or  not :  and  seem  to  be  more  intent  upon 
indemnification  than  punishment. 

I  therefore  wish  for  the  sake  of  the  Prov- 
ince whose  interests  and  especially  those 
of  its  Trade  are  now  in  a  very  nice  balance, 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  Town  whose  repu- 
table Inhabitants  have  already  suffered 
much  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  for  hav- 
ing been  tame  Spectators  of  the  Violence 
committed  in  it,  that  you  would  remove 
this  disgrace  without  the  least  delay,  by 
ordering  the  indemnification  immediately 
to  be  made  upon  the  credit  of  those  whom 
you  shall  hereafter  judge  to  be  chargeable 
with  it.  When  this  is  done  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  your  postponing  the  con- 
sideration on  whom  this  money  ought  ulti- 
mately to  be  Laid  to  what  time  you  please  : 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  any  enquiry 
which  you  shall  think  fit  to  make  for  this 
purpose,  will  be  as  efficacious  as  you  can 
desire.1 

Province  House, 
June  27,  1766. 


Sir* 


[GENERAL  HORATIO  GATES.] 

Albany,  November  15,  1777. 


1  The  disturbances  alluded  to,  were  the  riotous 
proceedings  of  a  mob  in  Boston,  who  were  incited 
to  commit  acts  of  violence,  by  the  proceedings  of 
public  opponents  of  the  odious  Stamp  Act,  and  the 
maddening  effects  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
first  symptoms  of  disturbance  in  Boston,  appeared 
when,  on  the  morning  of  the  I4.ih  of  August,  1765, 
two  effigies  were  seen  on  a  large  elm  tree  at  the 
corner  of  the  present  Washington  and  Essex  streets, 
which  had  been  named /"  Liberty  Tree."  One  of 
these  effigies  represented  Lord  Bute,  the  detested 
minister  of  the  young  King,  and  the  other  Andrew 
Oliver,  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed stamp-distributor.  Crowds  gathered  around 
these  effigies.  In  the  evening  an  excited  mob  met 
there,  and  taking  down  the  effigies,  carried  them  in 
procession,  shouting  "  Liberty  and  property  for  ever ! 
No  Stamps  !  No  taxation  without  our  consent !" 
They  then  rushed  to  Oliver's  house,  beheaded  his 
effigy  in  front  of  it,  and  broke  all  his  windows. 
Then  they  took  his  effigy  to  Fort  Hill  and  burned  it, 


I  am  desirous  you  should,  without 
delay,  engage  a  regiment  of  volunteers, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  men,  officers  in- 

and  returning  to  his  house,  burst  open  the  doors 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  killing  him.  They  de- 
stroyed all  of  his  furniture,  trees,  fences  and  garden. 
Oliver  had  escaped  by  a  back  way.  He  resigned 
his  office,  and  quiet  was  restored.  Four  months  af- 
terwards Oliver  was  compelled  to  go  under  "  Lib- 
erty Tree  "  and  there  publicly  read  his  resignation. 
In  the  evening  the  mob,  maddened  by  liquor,  at- 
tacked the  house  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchin- 
son.  They  did  not  do  much  damage,  and  finished 
their  evening's  orgies  by  a  bonfire  on  the  Common. 
Ten  days  afterward,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Mahew 
preached  a  powerful  sermon  against  the  Stamp  Act, 
on  a  Sabbath,  and  on  Monday  evening  following,  a 
mob  collected,  and,  again  maddened  by  liquor,  com- 
mitted many  outrages.  They  destroyed  the  public 
documents  and  private  papers  of  Story,  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  Admiralty ;  drove  Lieutenant-Governor 
Hutchinson  and  his  family  from  their  mansion,  and 
entering  it  at  midnight  with  yells  and  execrations, 
destroyed  everything  within,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  bare  walls  and  floors  of  "  one  of  the  best  fin- 
ished houses  in  the  colony."  The  rioters  carried 
off  between  four  and  five  thousand  dollars  in  money, 
a  large  quantity  of  plate,  family  pictures  and  cloih- 
ing,  and  destroyed  the  fine  library  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  with  valuable  manuscripts.  It 
was  property  destroyed  by  these  mobs  for 
which  compensation  was  demanded. 

The  above  letter  was  written  about 
three  months  after  the  Stamp  Act  was 
repealed,  and  the  temper  of  the  people 
was  more  loyal.  On  the  i6th  of  May,  1766,  the 
repeal  was  celebrated  in  Boston  with  every  demon- 
stration of  delight,  and  all  animosity  was  laid  aside. 
John  Hancock  gave  a  grand  entertainment  on  the 
occasion,  and  treated  the  populace  to  a  pipe  of 
Madeira  wine,  erected  in  front  of  his  house. — [£D.] 

1  Colonel  Timothy  Bedel,  to  whom  this  letter  was 
written  by  General  Gates,  was  one  of  the  most  pa- 
triotic, faithful  and  useful  officers  in  the  Northern 
Army.  He  was  a  native  of  Salem,  New  Hampshire. 
In  1 760  he  was  settled  in  Haverhill,  and  went  to 
Canada  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel 
Goffe.  In  1775,  soon  after  the  Revolution  broke 
out,  he  was  appointed  Captain  of  Rangers,  and  in 
January  following  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the 
First  New  Hampshire  regiment,  and  joined  the 
Northern  Army,  under  General  Schuyler.  Being 
sick  at  Montreal  with  small-pox,  his  command,  sta- 
tioned at  the  Cedars  in  Canada,  was  surrendered  in 
the  most  cowardly  manner,  by  Major  Butterfield. 
Then  he  became  the  victim  of  Arnold's  malignity, 
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eluded,  to  be  commanded  by  yourself,  as 
Colonel,  Mr.  Wheelock,  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  the  bearer,  Captain  Whit- 
comb,  as  Major. 

While  the  men  are  collecting,  I  recom- 
mend you,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  pre- 
pare, with  the  greatest  secrecy,  everything 
necessary  for  your  enterprise  ;  such  as  pro- 
visions, ammunition,  combustibles  properly 
fixed,  snow-shoes,  &c.,  with  the  ordering 
of  all  which  you,  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  climate,  country,  and  other  circum- 
stances, are  much  better  acquainted  with 
than  I  am  myself.  I  therefore  give  you  a 
discretionary  power  in  these  matters. 

If  upon  your  near  approach  to  Saint 
Johns,  you  find  you  can  surprise  the  fort, 
I  think  that  the  best  to  be  done;  for 
should  it  fall  into  your  hands  I  conclude 
the  vessels  and  crews  are  our  own,  without 
fighting.1 

Success  being  thus  far  obtained,  I  desire 
the  fort,  the  ships,  and  every  article  that 
can  be  burnt,  be  instantly  laid  in  ashes ; 


who,  knowing  the  cause  of  his  detention  at  Mon- 
treal, ordered  him  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  on  a 
charge  of  quitting  his  post  at  the  Cedars.  He  was 
convicted  on  the  testimony  of  Arnold,  alone,  cash- 
iered and  dismissed  from  the  service.  General 
Gates,  believing  Arnold's  statements  to  be  true, 
transmitted  the  sentence  to  the  Congress,  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  a  little  more  severity  in  the  punishment 
would  have  been  wholesome.  Bedel  made  a  de- 
fence which,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  court- 
martial,  was  referred  to  a  new  Board  of  War.  After 
a  fair  investigation  the  sentence  was  reversed.  He 
was  honorably  acquitted;  was  re-commissioned 
colonel  by  the  Congress,  and  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed by  Schuyler  and  Gates  in  some  of  the  most 
delicate  and  responsible  positions  in  connection 
with  the  Indian  movements  on  the  Northern  fron- 
tiers. Gates,  satisfied  that  Bedel  had  been  grossly 
wronged  by  Arnold,  gladly  countersigned  his  new 
commission.  The  letter  of  Gates  to  Bedel  here 
given,  attests  the  unbounded  confidence  in  the  faith- 
fulness, skill  and  courage  of  the  recently  disgraced, 
but  fully  restored  officer. 

After  the  war  Colonel  Bedel  was  commissioned 
major-general  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  New 
-Hampshire  militia.  He  died  at  Haverhill,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1787. — [Eo.] 

1  Colonel  Bedel  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  as- 
sistants of  General  Montgomery  in  the  capture  of 
this  post  (St.  Johns  on  the  Sorel)  in  the  autumn  of 
i775.-[ED.] 


and  that  you,  with  your  command  and  the 
prisoners  who  shall  have  fallen  into  your 
hands,  return  with  all  expedition  to  Coos.2 

I  wish  you  would  take  with  you  to  Saint 
Johns  such  Indians  only  whose  fidelity  can 
be  depended  on ;  for  the  least  treachery, 
when  you  are  on  the  point  of  executing 
your  project  oversets  and  ruins  all  your 
hopes.  You  are  therefore  to  be  equally 
cautious  not  to  take  British  deserters  or 
Old  Country  people  who  have  no  establish- 
ment and  family  in  your  neighborhood,  and 
have  not  given  proof  of  fidelity  and  of  their 
being  staunch  whigs. 

In  your  preparations  for  this  enterprise,  I 
recommend  it  to  you  to  give  ouf  that  you 
are  going  to  join  the  army  intended  to  take 
New  York  this  winter,  and  that  you  are  to 
be  at  the  general  rendezvous,  at  Albany, 
on  the  ist  of  February. 

You  will,  if  possible,  march  off  on  the 
first  day  of  that  month,  about  noon.  Take 
the  direct  road,  but  at  daybreak  on  the  next 
day  turn  short  about  to  Saint  Johns.  You 
may  then  pretend  that  a  large  scout  of  the 
enemy  has  been  discovered  coming  up  the 
lake,  and  that  you  mean  to  intercept  them. 

If  upon  the  return  of  the  scouts  from 
Canada  you  are  informed  that  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  has  so  strongly  garrisoned  and  for- 
tified Saint  Johns  that  it  would  be  fruitless 
to  make  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  fort, 
you  will  lay  that  scheme  aside  and  think 
of  no  more  than  burning  the  vessels. 

As  soon  as  you  return  to  Coos,  or  as 
much  sooner  as  it  can  be  safely  performed, 
you  will  dispatch  an  express,  directed  to 
me,  at  York  Town,  in  Pennsylvania,3  with 
a  particular  account  of  your  success. 

2  Coos  is  a  county  in  the  Northern  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  bordering  on  Canada. 

3  Gates  had  lately  been  appointed  President  of  the 
new  Board  of  War,  and  was  about  to  leave  Albany 
for  the  place  of  their  sessions,  in  York,  Pennsylva'- 
nia,  where  this  letter  was  written.     Gates  was  then 
scheming  to  supersede    Washington  in    the    chief 
command  of  the  Continental  Army,  and  tried  to  win 
Lafayette  to  his  interest  by  offering  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  commahder-in-chief  of  an  expedition  for  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  which  Schuyler  had  proposed. 
The  Marquis  comprehended  the   nefarious  scheme. 
When  he  went  to  York,  to  get  his  commission,  he 
met  Gates  and  the  Board  of  War  at  table.       Wine 
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I  entreat  you  to  observe  the  most  invio- 
lable secrecy,  suffering  only  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wheelock  and  Major  Whitcomb 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  real  design.  I 
have  no  money  here  at  present,  but  you 
may  rest  assured  all  your  engagements  and 
expenses  shall  punctually  be  paid  ;  and  you 
may,  at  a  proper  time,  declare  to  all  your 
men,  from  me,  that  those  who  shall  distin- 
guish themselves  on  this  bold  enterprise 
shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  their  service. 
The  men  should  be  enlisted  for  no  longer 
term  than  the  last  day  of  March,  and  to  be 
then  discharged,  receiving  four  pounds  a 
man  per  month,  and  the  officers  in  propor- 
tion. 

Sincerely  wishing  you  success  and  honor, 
I  am, 

Dear  Colonel, 

Your  affectionate, 
Humble  servant, 

HORATIO  GATES. 
Col.  BEDEL. 


Si* 


[JOHN    RANDOLPH.1] 

Bizarre,  2  9  July,  2  7  year  (1802.) 


The  repeal  of  the  judiciary  law  and  con- 
sequent restoration  of  the  former  system, 
at  least  as  far  as  respects  the  marshals,  will 
render  it  necessary  to  dispense  with  one  of 
those  who  have  hitherto  officiated  in  this 
State.  With  every  indisposition  to  trouble 
the  executive  on  the  subject  of  appoint- 

circulated  freely  and  toasts  were  offered.  De- 
termined to  show  his  colors,  Lafayette  arose  and 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  one  toast,  I  perceive,  has  been 
omitted,  and  which  I  will  now  propose."  They 
filled  their  glasses,  when  he  gave :  "  The  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  Armies."  The 
coldness  with  which  the  toast  was  received,  con- 
firmed the  Marquis's  worst  opinions  of  the  men 
around  him. — [ED.] 

1  Known  as  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  as  he 
wrote  his  name  in  later  years.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Pocahontas  on  his  mother's  side.  Born  in 
Chesterfield  county,  in  Virginia,  in  June,  1773,  he 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  at 
Columbia  College,  New  York.  He  represented  the 
Charlotte  District  in  Congress  twenty-six  years.  As 
chief  manager  of  the  impeachment  trial  of  Judge 
Chase,  he  displayed  much  ability,  and  soon  after- 
ward became  estranged  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  whose 
party  he  belonged.  In  1830  President  Jackson  sent 


ments,  I  cannot  refrain  from  bearing  my 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  my  friend  Major 
Scott,  that  whom,  as  a  man  or  an  officer, 
there  is  not,  in  my  estimation,  one  more 
deserving  within  the  United  States.  His 
revolutionary  services  and  sufferings  are 
generally  known.  The  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity of  his  moral  character,  the  vigor  of 
his  understanding  and  the  activity  and  zeal 
with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  discharge 
whatever  may  become  his  duty  are  equally 
well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
him. 

Among  the  various  qualifications  which, 
in  my  opinion,  eminently  fit  him  for  office, 
it  is  not  his  least  merit  that  no  considera- 
tion on  earth  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
solicit  it.  His  appointment  was  obtained 
without  a  surmise  on  his  part  that  such  a 
thing  was  in  agitation,  and  although  its 
loss  may  prove  a  serious  injury  to  him,  he 
is  the  last  man  in  the  world  who  would 
take  any  measures  to  avert  it.  Nothing  is 
further  from  my  wish  or  design,  than  to 
detract  from  the  merits  of  Mr.  Moore,  the 


him  as  American  Minister  to  Russia,  where  he  re- 
mained only  a  few  weeks,  and  returned  in  ill-health. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1830. 

Mr.  Randolph  was  dyspeptic,  and  of  a  very  nerv- 
ous and  excitable  temperament.  He  freely  indulged 
in  sarcasm  and  invective,  and  was  a  sort  of  Ishmael 
in  society.  He  fought  a  duel  with  Henry  Clay,  and 
delighted  in  exciting  the  anger  of  his  felhnvs  in 
public  life.  Although  no  advocate  of  slavery,  he 
was  an  opponent  of  schemes  and  efforts  for  universal 
freedom.  He  voted  against  a  resolution  of  sympa- 
thy for  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  independence  ; 
acted  with  the  Nullifiers  in  South  Carolina  in  their 
defiance  of  the  National  Government,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of 
State  Sovereignty. 

Mr.  Randolph's  rudeness  of  manner  was  pro- 
verbial. I  will  relate  one  of  a  score  of  anecdotes 
which  illustrate  that  peculiar  phase  of  his  charac- 
ter. On  one  occasion  he  was  travelling,  with  his 
favorite  body-servant,  Juba.  When  he  was  about  to 
depart  from  an  inn,  where  he  had  spent  the  night, 
the  innkeeper  asked  him  whither  he  was  going. 
Randolph  asked — "Haven't  I  paid  my  bill?" 
"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  landlord.  "Then  I  will  go 
where  I  please,"  said  the  wasp.  He  had  not  gone 
far  when  he  came  to  forks  of  the  road.  He  sent 
his  servant  back  to  inquire  of  the  innkeeper  which 
he  must  follow  to  go  to  the  place  of  his  destination. 
"  He  has  paid  his  bill ;  he  may  take  which  road  he 
pleases,"  was  the  just  reply. — [ED.] 
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marshal  of  the  western  district.  But  I 
could  not  forbear  interesting  myself  for  a 
man,  than  whom  I  have  never  known  one 
more  intelligent  or  upright,  and  who,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  add,  gave  up  eli- 
gible prospects  in  accepting  his  late  ap- 
pointment. 

You  will  please,  sir,  to  accept  the  sincere 
assurance  of  my  very  high  respect. 


[BARON  DE  WoEDTKE.1] 

Philadelphia,  'March  23^,  1776. 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the 
United  Colonies  have  appointed  me  to  the 
rank  of  a  Brigadier  General,  and  tho'  a 
stranger,  I  beg  you  will  favor  me  with 
friendship  and  esteem,  which  hereafter,  I 
shall  take  every  method  to  merit,  and  con- 
vince you  of  the  distinguished  consideration 
with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  most  obed'  humble  servant 


To  the  Honorable  PHILIP  SCHUYLER. 

[SiR  HENRY  CLINTON.  2] 
New  York,  February  16,  1779. 
My  Lord  : 

I  was  honored  with  your  Lordship's  dis- 
patches, No.  15,  1  6,  1  8  and  19,  together 

1  This  officer  served  many  years  in  the  Army  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia.     He  was  commis- 
sioned  a   Brigadier  by  Congress,  on    the   1  6th  of 
March,     1776,    and    accompanied    Dr.    Franklin, 
Samuel  Chase,  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  (a 
Committee  of  the  Congress  sent  to  Canada,  in  the 
spring  of  1776),  to  the  Northern  Department.    The 
General  died  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  in  July 
following.  —  [En.] 

2  Henry  Clinton,  at  one  time  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  army  in  America,  was  born  in  1738.   He 


with  your  most  secret  and  confidential  let- 
ter, No.  17,  by  the  Grenville  packet,  which 
arrived  here  on  the  23d  of  last  month.  I 
had  also  the  honor  of  receiving  by  the 
same  conveyance,  the  dispatches  Nos.  4 
and  5,  and  your  most  secret  and  confiden- 
tial one,  No.  6,  addressed  to  the  King's 
Commissioners.3 

Having  received  intelligence  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  rebels  are  framing 
100  batteaux  and  three  vessels  at  Still- 
water,*  and  thinking  it  necessary  to 
pay  some  attention  to  this  information, 
I  acquainted  General  Haldimand5  im- 
mediately therewith,  not  only  by  way 

was  a  son  of  George  Clinton,  who  was  Governor  of 
the  Province  of  New  York.  He  entered  the  army ; 
in  1775  was  commissioned  a  major-general,  and 
came  to  America  with  Howe  and  Burgoyne.  On 
the  departure  of  Howe,  in  the  Spring  of  1778,  he 
was  left  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
America.  He  returned  to  England  in  1782,  and 
died  at  Gibraltar,  in  December,  1795,  whilst  Gover- 
nor of  that  place,  having  served  as  member  of  Par- 
liament before  he  was  sent  there. — [Eo.] 

3  In  1778  commissioners  were  sent  to  America  by 
the  British  government,  to  treat  for  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation. Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  made  one  of  them. 
The  Americans  refused  to  treat  upon  any  other  basis 
than  the  absolute  independence  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  mission  was  fruitless.  Clinton's  fellow  commis- 
sioners were  Johnston,  Eden  and  Carlisle. — [£D.] 

4  On  the  Hudson  river,  near  Bemis's 
Heights.  The  conflict  on  the  heights  is 
sometimes  called  the  Battle  of  Stillwater. 
Clinton's  ignorance  of  the  topography 
of  the  country  is  shown  by  this  state- 
ment. Any  vessel  larger  than  a  batteau,  could  not 
navigate  the  shallow  and  sometimes  rapid  waters  of 
the  Upper  Hudson.  Between  Stillwater  and  Fort 
Edward  even  the  rapids  at  Fort  Miller  are  impassa- 
ble, upwards,  for  even  batteaux;  and  from  Fort 
Edward  to  Lake  Champlain,  the  "  100  batteaux  and 
three  vessels  "  could  reach  the  latter  waters  only  by 
being  carried  many  miles  through  a  forest. — [ED.] 

5  Sir  Frederick  Haldeman  was  then  in  command 
at  Quebec  and  Governor  of  Canada.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Switzerland,  and  learned  the  art  of  war  in 
the  Prussian  army.  With  Bouquet,  he  entered  the 
British  army  in  1754,  and  came  to  America  in  1757. 
Serving  gallantly  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  he  was  promoted,  in  1772,  to  major-general. 
In  1777  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-general, 
and  was  made  Governor  of  Canada  in  1778,  in 
whicli  office  he  served  until  1784.  General  Halde- 
mand  died  in  Switzerland,  in  the  summer  of  1791, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years. — [ED.] 
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of  Halifax,  but  also  by  several  messen- 
gers despatched  overland  to  Quebec, 
that  he  might  be  upon  his  guard,  in  case 
these  preparations  should  be  intended 
against  Canada. 

1  have  likewise  been  informed  that  two 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  province 
(in  the  name  of  a  great  many  others)  have 
invited  the  enemy  to  attempt  an  expedition 
against  Canada,  and  it  is  said  that  Gates 
and  Arnold,  should  it  be  undertaken,  are 
to  command  the  troops  intended  for  that 
service.1  I  do  not,  however,  find  that  this 
has  occasioned  any  movement  as  yet  in  the 
rebel  army,  and  if  the  rebel  newspapers  are 
to  be  believed,  they  tell  us  that  Arnold  has 
resigned,  and  that  Gates  remains  quiet  in 
his  command  at  Boston. 

Lieutenant-Colonel    Fox,  of    the    38th 


1  A  plan  suggested  by  General  Schuyler  late  in 
1777,  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  a  winter  cam- 
paign, was  perfected  by  the  Board  of  War,  and  La- 
fayette was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition. 
It  was  abandoned,  but  was  partially  revived  the  next 
year. — [ED.] 


Regiment,  who  has  requested  my  leave  to 
return  to  Europe  on  account  of  his  private 
affairs,  will  have  the  honor  of  delivering  my 
dispatches.  This  officer  has  been  con- 
stantly in  this  country  since  the  year  1774, 
and  as  his  services  cannot  be  unknown  to 
your  Lordship,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say  more  of  them,  than  that  as  Major  of 
Grenadiers,  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  late 
Commander-in-chief,  they  were  very  meri- 
torious. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
With  the  greatest  respect, 
Your  Lordship's 
Most  obedient  and 
Most  humble  servant, 


SOCIETIES  AND  THEIR  PROCEEDINGS. 


BUFFALO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — At  a 
meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1874,  after  the  regular  business 
was  performed,  the  President,  Mr.  O.  G. 
STEELE,  announced  the  death  of  ORLANDO 
ALLEN,  a  former  President  of  the  Society, 
and  read  the  following  address : 

"  The  hand  of  death  has  come  heavily  upon  this 
society  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 
Two  of  its  ex-presidents  and  most  honored  mem- 
bers have  passed  away  from  among  us  [ex-President 
of  the  United  States,  Millard  Fillmore,  and  N.  K. 
Hall],  and  we  have  been  called  upon  to  mourn  with 
their  families,  relatives  and  personal  friends,  their 
seemingly  untimely  departure.  It  now  becomes  my 
mournful  duty  to  announce  to  you  the  death  of  an- 
other ex-president  and  honored  member,  the"  Hon. 
Orlando  Allen.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  eulogy  of  a  gentleman  so  well  known  to 
all  of  you,  and  indeed  to  our  whole  permanent  popu- 
lation. For  more  than  half  a  century  he  has  been 
identified  with  the  growth  and  onward  progress  of 
our  city  in  all  those  elements  which  make  up  a  great 
city.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  an  energetic  worker 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  true  manhood ;  and  in 


manhood  his  industry,  foresight  and  enterprise 
made  him  prominent  for  the  substantial  improve- 
ment of  our  city.  In  all  these  efforts  he  hesitated 
not  to  take  his  full  share  of  personal  risks  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  every  enterprise  he  connected  him- 
self with.  These  were  not  always  successful,  but 
his  brave  spirit  and  indomitable  energy  were  never 
broken.  No  obstacle  was  so  formidable  as  to  pre- 
vent or  weaken  his  determination  to  overcome  it. 
The  result  has  been  what  might  have  been  expected 
by  those  who  thoroughly  knew  him,  and  he  passed 
into  the  closing  years  of  his  life  with  the  worldly 
success  to  which  he  was  fairly  and  honorably  en- 
titled. And  more  than  that,  his  long  residence,  be- 
ginning with  the  little  hamlet  and  ending  in  the 
midst  of  this  now  large  city,  exhibits  a  re.cord  of 
which  any  man  might  be  proud ;  full  of  industry, 
enterprise,  public  spirit  and  faithfulness  to  every 
public  and  private  duty.  This  bright  picture  of  a 
good  and  faithful  citizen  is  the  property  of  our  whole 
people,  and  I  feel  assured  it  is  universally  estimated. 
The  daily  press  of  the  city  have  rendered  a  truthful 
and  graceful  tribute  to  his  personal  character  and 
position  as  a  citizen,  which  we  all  gratefully  appre- 
ciate. I  have  now  to  refer  to  his  connection  with 
this  society.  It  was  natural  that  such  a  man  should 
be  one  of  its  founders,  and  from  his  habit  and  tern- 
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perament  he  could  not  be  other  than  one  of  its  most 
valuable  members.  That  such  has  been  the  case 
every  member  can  testify.  His  long  residence, 
identity  with  every  progressive  movement,  his  great 
familiarity  with  the  Indians  who  were  our  neighbors 
long  after  he  became  a  resident,  and  through  which 
he  became  better  versed  in  their  history,  habits  and 
character  than  any  man  among  us,  made  him  by  far 
the  most  valuable  and  reliable  authority  among  us 
in  relation  to  that  now  nearly  extinct  race.  No 
member  has  contributed  to  this  society  such  exten- 
sive and  valuable  information,  and  which  has  been 
communicated  in  elaborate  and  well  written  papers. 
We  shall  sadly  miss  him  in  the  future,  but  we  are 
cheered  with  the  hope  that  his  example  will  stimu- 
late other  members  aud  citizens  to  give  the  same 
valuable  and  persistent  attention  in  perpetuating, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  great  population  which  will 
succeed  us  in  the  future,  the  commemorative  and 
historical  objects  of  this  society.  And  now,  gentle- 
men, permit  me  to  ask  what  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
society. 

WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT,  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety, from  a  committee  of  three  appointed 
to  express  by  preamble  and  resolution,  the 
sense  of  the  Society  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Allen,  presented  the  following : 

"ORLANDO  ALLEN,  president  of  our  society 
during  the  last  official  year,  is  dead.  The  an- 
nouncement of  this  event,  expected  and  dreaded  for 
so  many  weeks  past,  has  sent  a  pang  to  the  hearts 
of  the  young  and  the  old  of  our  city,  who  knew  and 
loved  him ;  and  few  among  our  citizens  were  better 
known,  and  none  were  more  deeply  loved  and 
reverenced  than  he.  Mr.  Allen  came  to  Buffalo 
when  the  straggling  hamlet  was  deformed  by  the 
scars  of  the  second  war  for  independence,  when  the 
aboriginal  lords,  with  Red  Jacket  at  their  head, 
proudly  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  the  government 
at  Washington  over  their  portion  of  the  country. 
He  lived  to  see  the  city  attain  the  metropolitan  di- 
mensions, and  during  this  long  interval  he  was  one 
of  the  busiest  and  most  potential  agents  in  its  growth 
and  progress.  Orlando  Allen  was  endowed  with 
rare  qualities  of  soul  and  intellect.  He  was  em- 
phatically a  man  of  achievements,  of  great  resources, 
of  dauntless  energy  of  character,  a  man  of  deeds, 
and  yet  of  reflection ;  he  had  that  rare  combination 
and  inflexible  will,  earnest  convictions,  a  sanguine 
temperament,  a  spirit  that  rose  and  grew  buoyant  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  difficulties  which 
confronted  it;  an  enthusiasm  which  was  infectious, 
an  eloquent  tongue  and  skilful  pen,  a  keen  penetra- 
tion and  forecast,  a  judgment  charitable  to  all  oppo- 
nents, and  that  accurately  weighed  and  measured  all 
opposing  arguments  and  forces;  an  observation  that 
took  in  every  object  in  its  comprehensive  sweep, 
and  above  all  a  spirit  fresh  and  gentle  and  sweet  as 
that  of  a  child ;  an  old  man  in  his  experiences,  and 
as  we  count  the  years,  and  yet  with  an  aspect  of  me- 
ridian strength,  and  which  hinted  at  no  decay,  there 


was  something  chivalrous  and  noble  in  his  bearing 
and  presence — a  hopefulness  that  communicated  its 
blessed  gift  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
He  was  a  loyal  and  righteous  soul,  and  to  our  so- 
ciety, during  its  most  trying  periods,  a  tower  of 
strength.  His  memory  will  long  be  green  in  our 
hearts. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  this 
resolution  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  society, 
and  a  copy  be  transmitted  to  the  widow  and  children 
of  the  deceased,  with  the  assurance  of  our  most 
tender  and  heartfelt  sympathy." 


HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  MONTANA. — 
This  Society  was  incorporated  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  approved 
February  2,  1865.  Its  prime  object  is  to 
accumulate  information  illustrative  of  the 
early  history  of  the  region  of  country  em- 
braced in  what  is  known  as  the  Territory 
of  Montana.  It  seemed  like  a  barren  field, 
so  little  information  of  its  early  history 
that  was  trustworthy,  being  known.  But 
the  members,  by  perseverance  and  fidelity, 
have  gathered  much  valuable  information, 
especially  concerning  the  incidents  of  its 
transformation  from  a  savage  wilderness 
into  a  civilized  region,  with  various  indus- 
tries in  full  play.  They^  have  accumu- 
lated a  respectable  library  of  books  having 
relation  to  the  subject  of  their  researches. 
They  ask  the  aid  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
officers  of  the  National  Government  who 
may  have  or  who  shall  come  into  contact 
with  the  Territory,  in  furnishing  interesting 
facts.  They  desire  to  obtain  files  of  the 
territorial  newspapers,  public  documents 
relating  to  it,  maps,  reports,  and  books 
giving  accounts  of  explorations  through 
that  region  ;  early  maps  of  the  regions  west 
of  the  Mississippi ;  accounts  of  fur-traders 
and  miners  ;  sketches  of  explorations,  pri- 
vate and  public ;  accounts  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  trading  posts,  &c.,  &c. 

Donations  for  the  society  may  be  sent  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington 
City;  Frank  M.  Thompson,  Greenfield, 
Massachusetts;  Hon.  Sidney  Edgerton, 
Akron,  Ohio;  Captain  Nick  Wall,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  ;  John  A.  Creighton,  Oma- 
ha, Nebraska  ;  Hon.  L.  Hosmer,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California;  Robert  Clarke  &  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  C.  D.  Casenove,  15 
Beaufort  Buildings,  London  ;  and  J.  Sabin 
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&  Sons,  New  York,  or  by  mail  to  the  So- 
ciety, at  Helena,  Montana. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Society  for  1874: 

President. — WILBUR  F.  SANDERS. 


Vice-President. — CHARLES  S.  BAGG. 
Cor.  Secretary. — GRANVILLE  STUART. 
Rec.  Secretary. — CORNELIUS  HEDGES. 
Treasurer. — SAMUEL  T.  HAUSER. 
Librarian. — W.  E.  CULLEN. 


CURRENT   NOTES. 


DR.  JOHN  KEARSLEY  AND  THE  STATE-HOUSE, 
— Mr.  Thompson  Westcott  (excellent  authority)  in 
the  Philadelphia  "  Sunday  Dispatch,"  corrects  the 
error  in  the  statement  (RECORD,  Vol.  III.  p.  388) 
that  Dr.  Kearsley  furnished  the  design  for  the  old 
State-house  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Westcott  says : 
"  He  [Dr.  Kearsly]  was  appointed  upon  the  com- 
mittee to  erect  that  building,  but  refused  to  act,  the 
reason  being  that  his  plan  was  not  adopted." 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  RECORD  was  mis- 
led by  the  following  sentence  in  Watson's  "  Annals 
of  Philadelphia,  "  Vol.  I,  p.  298:  "The  style  of 
architecture  of  the  house  and  steeple  was  directed  by 
Dr.  John  Kearsley,  Sen.,  the  same  amateur  who 
gave  the  architectural  character  to  Christ  Church." 

VIRGINIA  MURRAY. — John  Murray,  fourth  Earl 
of  Dunmore,  and  last  royal  Governor  of  Virginia, 
had  a  daughter  born  in  that  province  just  before  he 
left  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  whom  he 
named  VIRGINIA.  She  was  yet  living  in  England, 
in  September,  1874,  at  the  age  of  ninety -nine  years. 

NEW  YORK  POST  OFFICE. — The  immense 
amount  of  postal  service  performed  in  this  country 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  one  day  there  were 
sent  out  from  the  post  office  at  New  York  57,308 
letters,  and  ninety-three  bags  of  newspapers. 

MONUMENT  TO  JARED  SPARKS,  LL.D. — A  monu- 
ment made  of  Quincy  granite  has  recently  been 
erected  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Sparks,  the  eminent  historian  and  biographer, 
and  editor  of  the  writings  and  correspondence  of 
Washington  and  Franklin.  The  inscription,  fur- 
nished by  J.  G.  Palfrey,  the  historian  of  New  England, 
and  Professor  George  M.  Love,  is  in  Latin.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  :  "  To  signal  ability  and  judg- 
ment, to  an  extraordinary  and  indulgent  love  of  Hu- 
manity, he  united  the  integrity  of  the  Old  School. 
Distinguished  as  a  Christian  Pastor,  he  was  a  learned 
and  wise  interpreter  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  and  very 
eminent  as  President  of  Harvard  College.  As  an 
American  Historian,  and  as  the  Biographer  of 
Washington,  he  excelled;  and  by  his  example  and 
encouragement  he  led  and  exhorted  others  to  the 
search  of  Historical  Truth." 

MILLENNIAL  CELEBRATION. — On  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust, 1874,  the  Icelanders  celebrated  the  one  thou- 
sandth anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  their  na- 
tion in  that  wild,  weird  region  on  the  verge  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  The  festival  was  held  on  the 


plain  of  Thingvalla,  where  the  "  Althing,"  or  Con- 
gress of  the  Icelandic  republic,  met  during  its  exist- 
ence of  three  hundred  years. 

America  is  historically  connected  with  Iceland, 
for  it  was  dui'ing  the  time  of  that  far  northern  re- 
public that  Norwegian  navigators  came  from  there 
and  discovered  our  continent.  It  was  proper  that 
America  should  be  represented  at  that  festival.  It 
was  so,  in  the  most  distinguished  manner,  by  two 
of  America's  representative  men,  namely,  BAYARD 
TAYLOR,  the  Poet  and  Traveller,  aud  Dr.  J.  J. 
HAYES,  the  eminent  Arctic  Explorer.  The  King 
of  Denmark,  of  whose  realm  Iceland  is  a  province, 
was  there  and  took  part  in  the  ceremonies  and  gave 
the  Icelanders  a  new  constitution.  Mr.  Taylor  pre- 
sented a  stirring  poetical  greeting  of  "  America  to 
Iceland,"  which  was  immediately  translated  into 
Icelandic  by  Matthias  Jochumssum,  the  Scandavian 
poet.  It  was  sung  with  such  effect,  on  the  plain  of 
Thingvalla,  that  the  multitude  wept  with  emotion. 

INSURRECTION.  —  An  insurrection  against  the 
State  authorities  broke  out  in  New  Orleans  at  the 
middle  of  September.  Associations  had  been 
formed  by  white  men  all  over  the  late  Slaveholding 
States,  known  as  the  "  White  Man's  League,"  for 
the  purpose  of  depriving  the  colored  men  of  the 
elective  franchise  and  other  civil  rights.  They  had 
imported  arms  into  New  Orleans  to  be  used  at  the 
polls.  These  were  seized  by  the  authorities  in  that 
city,  whereupon  a  mass  meeting  of  white  people  was 
called,  ostensibly  to  protest  against  the  act.  The 
defeated  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor  (Mr. 
Penn)  declared  that  he  had  been  elected,  and  issued 
a  proclamation,  setting  forth  that  his  opponent  (Mr. 
Kellogg)  was  not  elected,  and  called  upon  the  mili- 
tia of  the  State  to  "  drive  the  usurper  from  power." 
Crowds  of  armed  men  then  took  possession  of  the 
city,  erected  barricades,  attacked  and  dispersed  the 
Metropolitan  Police  under  General  Longstreet,  kill- 
ing about  thirty  of  them  and  wounding  many  others, 
and  defied  the  City  and  State  authorities.  The 
Governor  (Kellogg)  called  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  aid.  President  Grant  issued  a 
proclamation,  ordering  the  insurgents  to  disperse 
within  five  days,  and  also  ordering  a  land  and  naval 
force  to  go  to  New  Orleans.  The  insurgents  laid 
down  the'ir  arms,  and  so  the  "new  rebellion"  was 
"nipped  in  the  bud." 

PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON.— The  followi-ng  in- 
teresting letter  from  Hon.  ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP, 
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President  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS, 
Vice-President  of  that  Society,  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion as  an  item  of  history  : 

Wildbad,  Wurtemburg,  Aug.  6,  1874. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Adams  : 

I  avail  myself  of  a  quiet  moment  in  this  little  nook 
of  the  Black  Forest,  where  I  am  passing  a  few  weeks 
for  the  health  of  one  of  my  family,  to  inform  you  of- 
ficially of  a  gift  to  our  old  Historical  Society,  which, 
I  am  sure,  will  be  received  with  interest  and  ac- 
knowledged with  gratitude.  It  is  an  exact  copy  of 
that  portrait  of  Washington  which  was  intended  for 
the  Stadtholder  in  1780,  and  which  was  captured 
with  Lauren's,  by  Captain  Keppel,  of  the  British 
Navy.  Laurens,  as  you  well  remember,  had  been 
appointed  our  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Holland 
in  1779,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  Hague.  His 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  for  more  than  a  year, 
made  a  serious  impression  on  his  health,  but  he  sur- 
vived to  be  one  of  the  signers  of  the  preliminary 
treaty  of  peace,  I  believe,  in  November,  1782.  I 
have  forgotten  how  much  longer  he  lived,  but  it  is 
interesting  in  these  days,  when  "cremation"  has 
.  become  one  of  the  topics  of  social  science,  to  recall 
the  fact,  or  certainly  the  story  that,  agreeably  to  his 
own  directions,  his  body  was  burned  and  his  ashes 
collected  and  buried. 

Meantime,  the  portrait  of  Washington,  which  he 
had  in  charge,  happily  escaped  from  all  detriment, 
and  having  been  claimed  and  allowed  as  personal 
prize,  was  presented  by  the  captor  to  his  uncle,  Ad- 
miral Lord  Keppel.  It  thus  became  one  of  the  trea- 
sures of  Quidenham  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Al- 
bemarle,  the  present  head  of  the  Keppel  family,  in 
Norfolk.  It  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  high  art,  and 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  by  whom  it  could  have 
been  painted.  It  has  no  signature,  I  learn,  and  there 
is  no  tradition  at  Quidenham  as  to  the  artist's  name. 
Perhaps  the  journals  of  Congress,  or  the  newspapers 
of  the  period,  may  furnish  a  clue  to  the  problem. 
Some  of  the  emblems  and  allegorical  illustrations,  if 
I  may  so  call  them,  suggest  a  French  artist.  But 
the  main  interest  of  the  portrait  is  derived  from  the 
fate  which  befell  it,  from  the  period  of  Washington's 
life  at  which  it  was  taken,  and  from  the  broad  blue 
ribbon  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  his  cos- 
tume. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Thomas  Keppel,  in  his  Life  of  the 
gallant  Admiral,  mentions  the  portrait,  and  is  much 
perplexed  to  account  for  this  blue  ribbon.  It  was  at 
one  time  construed  in  some  quarters  into  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  mistaken  idea  that  Washington  was 
made  a  Marshal  of  France  when  Rochambeau  was 
sent  over  to  our  aid.  But  our  Society  will  not  forget 
that  this  whole  subject  was  treated  with  great 
ability  in  a  paper  read  at  our  social  meeting  in  the 
month  of  January,  1859,  by  our  lamented  associate, 
Judge  Warren,  whose  death  has  so  recently  been  an- 
nounced, and  in  the  tribute  to  whose  memory  I 
shotild  so  gladly  have  united.  That  paper,  printed 
in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  our  procee'dings,  called 


attention  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  to  the  Orderly 
Book  of  Washington,  at  Cambridge,  in  1775,  which 
showed  tl^at  the  blue  ribbon  was  prescribed  as  the 
distinctive  designation  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
so  that  he  might  be  recognised  by  the  troops  to 
whom,  on  his  first  coming,  he  was  so  entire  a 
stranger.  It  was  certainly  this  paper  of  our  de- 
ceased associate  and  friend,  Judge  Warren,  which 
first  awakened  a  special  interest  in  the  portrait  at 
Quidenham ;  and  happening  myself  to  be  in  Eng- 
land a  few  months  after  it  was  read,  I  made  an  in- 
cipient movement  toward  procuring  at  least  a  pho- 
tograph of  it.  I  found  it,  however,  altogether  im- 
practicable at  that  time ;  and  circumstances  beyond 
my  control  prevented  me  from  even  availing  myself 
of  the  permission  which  Lord  Albemarle  then  kindly 
gave  me  to  see  it. 

Within  a  year  or  two  past  I  was  fortunate  to  allude 
to  the  portrait,  and  to  mention  my  desire  to  secure 
some  sketch  or  copy  of  it  for  our  Society,  to  a  valued 
friend  of  yours,  as  well  as  of  my  own — Alexander 
Duncan,  Esq.,  long  an  honored  citizen  of  Rhode 
Island,  but  now  resident  in  London.  Mr.  Duncan 
entered  at  once  into  my  views,  and  most  kindly 
promised  to  make  a  personal  effort  to  accomplish 
them.  By  his  intervention  with  his  friend,  the 
present  Lord  Albemarle,  permission  was  obtained 
for  making  a  copy  of  the  portrait,  and  the  services 
of  a  skilful  artist  were  secured  for  the  purpose. 
The  portrait  was  photographed,  and  the  photograph 
magnified  to  the  precise  dimensions  of  the  original. 
The  copy  was  then  finished  on  canvas,  in  oils  and 
colors,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  original,  so 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  slightest  discrepancy  be- 
tween them.  It  is  indeed  pronounced  to  be  a  per- 
fect fac  simile  of  the  portrait,  just  as  it  was  painted 
for  the  Stadtholder,  and  captured  by  Keppel,  nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  has  hardly  ever 
been  seen  by  an  American  eye  from  that  day  to  this. 

Of  the  success  of  this  reproduction  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  who  took  a  warm  personal  interest  in 
the  work  as  it  proceeded,  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Vernon 
Heath,  under  whose  direction  it  was  done,  .and  to 
whose  superintending  care  it  owes  so  much  : 

"  Quidenham  Park,  Attleborough,  March  31. 
"  Dear  Sir  : 

"  Of  the  skill  that  Mr.  Vivian  has  shown  in  pro- 
ducing a  faithful  copy  of  my  picture  of  Washington 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
has  seen,  as  I  have,  the  copy  and  the  original  side 
by  side.  The  Americans  ought,  .therefore,  to  be 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  a  correct  portrait  of  their 
illustrious  countryman.  If  as  a  work  of  art,  and  not 
on  account  of  its  historical  merit,  a  finer  picture  be 
not  produced,  the  fault  is  with  the  original,  and  not 
with  the  copy. 

".I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  ALBEMARLE. 

"VERNON  HEATH,  Esq." 

I  inclose  the  original  of  this  letter  from  our  files, 
so  that  our  copy  of  the  portrait  may  never  be  with- 
out an  authentic  attestation  of  its  fidelity. 
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You  will  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure,  that  our  most 
grateful  acknowledgments  would  have  been  due  to 
v  our  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Duncan,  if  he  had  only  pro- 
cured for  us  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  for  our- 
selves an  exact  reproduction  of  so  interesting  a 
memorial  of  Washington  and  of  our  Revolutionary 
struggle.  But  while  I  was  recently  with  him  in 
London,  he  authorized  me  to  present  it  to  our  So- 
ciety as  his  own  gift,  and  they  will  accordingly  re- 
ceive it  as  such,  and  place  such  an  inscription  upon 
it  as  will  perpetuate  the  record  of  his  liberality. 

Meantime,  I  have  so  far  presumed  on  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Society  to  make  proper  provisions  for  it, 
as  to  instruct  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  to  have  a  fac  simile 
prepared  of  the  simple  but  effective  frame  in  which 
it  has  been  enclosed  from  the  first,  so  that  it  may 
take  its  place  in  our  gallery  precisely  as  the  origi- 
nal is  now  found  in  the  gallery  of  Lord  Albemarle. 
I  have  also  caused  it  to  be  insured  in  London. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  suggesting 
— what,  indeed,  could  not  fail  to  have  occurred  to 
yourself — that  we  owe  our  respectful  and  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  for 
yielding  to  the  desire  which  had  been  communicated 
to  him,  and  allowing  the  portrait  to  be  copied  for 
us,  and  for  the  obliging  interest  he  has  taken  in  the 
work,  and  the  facilities  he  has  afforded  for  its  ac- 
complishment. Nor  can  we  omit  to  express  our 
obligations  to  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  for  the  fidelity  and 
success  with  which  he  has  executed  the  commission 
given  him  by  Mr.  Duncan  in  our  behalf.  A  full- 
length  portrait  of  life-size,  with  so  many  details  of 
dress  and  illustration,  in  a  private  gallery,  at  a  long 
distance  from  the  metropolis,  was  no  easy  thing  to 
copy. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION. — A  dis- 
position has  been  manifested  to  depreciate  the 
statesmanship  of  President  Lincoln,  and  to  repre- 
sent him  as  being  guided  in  his  decisions  and  acts, 
during  the  war,  by  the  master  mind  of  Mr.  Seward. 
The  testimony  of  his  cabinet  ministers,  already 
given,  show  the  contrary  to  have  been  the  case. 
Secretary  Welles,  in  his  recent  book,  entitled 
"  Lincoln  and  Seward,"  has  given  full  proofs  of 
this  fact.  In  the  "  Life  of  Chief- Justice  Chase," 
recently  published  by  the  Appleton's,  may  be  found 
further  proofs,  in  the  diary  of  Judge  Chase.  Under 
the  date  of  September  22d,  1862,  (the  date  of  the 
preliminary  proclamation  of  emancipation),  he 
says  that  on  that  day  the  President  summoned  his 
cabinet  to  a  meeting.  All  the  members  were  in 
attendance.  After  reading  a  funny  chapter  from 
Artemus  Ward's  book,  he  assumed  a  grave  demeanor 
and  informed  them  that  he  had  thought  much  lately 
about  an  order  on  the  subject  of  emancipation, 
which  he  had  shown  them,  but  which,  on  account 
of  their  objections,  he  had  not  issued.  He  told 
them  that  he  had  made  a  promise  to  himself  and 
his  Maker,  that  so  soon  as  the  insurgents  should  be 
driven  out  of  Maryland,  he  would  issue  a  procla- 
tion  of  emancipation.  "  I  am  going  to  fulfil  that 
promise,"  he  said.  "  I  have  got  you  together,"  he 


continued,  "  to  hear  what  I  have  written  down.  'I 
do  not  wish  your  advice  about  the  main  matter,  for 
that  I  have  determined  for  myself.  This  I  say 
without  intending  anything  but  respect  for  any 

of  you If  there  is  anything  in  the 

expressions  I  use,  or  in  any  minor  matters  which 
any  of  you  think  had  best  be  changed,  I  shall  be 

glad  to  receive  the  suggestion I  shall 

bear  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  course  which 
I  feel  I  ought  to  take." 

Governor  Seward,  after  saying,  "  The  general 
question  having  been  decided,  nothing  can  be  said 
further  about  that,"  proposed  a  verbal  alteration, 
which  made  the  government  declare  that  it  would 
"maintain  the  freedom  it  proclaims,"  instead  of 
"  recognising  "  it  as  the  President  had  it.  It  was 
agreed  to,  and  this  was  all  that  Mr.  Seward  had  to 
do  with  this  proclamation.  Mr.  Blair  insisted  upon 
filing  his  protest  against  the  President's  action  with 
the  proclamation. 

A  NEW  MISSION. — Recently  a  Chinese  philoso- 
pher and  political  refugee  from  the  "  Celestial  Em- 
pire," appeared  as  a  public  missionary  in  Boston.  In 
a  lecture  which  he  delivered,  in  good  English, 
he  set  forth  the  superiority  of  the  moral  doctrines 
of  Confucius,  who  lived  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  and  stated  as  proof  of  his  position,  that  in 
his  Empire,  containing  one-third  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  globe,  there  were  not  so  many  mur- 
ders annually  as  in  our  country  of  only  40,000,000 
inhabitants.  He  declared  that  nothing  could  save 
this  country  and  Europe  from  the  consequences  of 
greed,  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  the  people,  but  the 
acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  epitomized 
in  his  five  cardinal  principles,  namely  :  Gravity, 
Propriety,  Sincerity,  Virtue  and  Filial  Love.  This 
is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  a  Chinese  mission- 
ary-laboring to  convert  the  heathen  of  Christian 
America.  If  he  shall  induce  us  to  observe  a  stern 
adherence  to  the  five  cardinal  principles  of  Confu- 
cius, he  will  have  accomplished  a  good  work. 

CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY. — The  first  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  in  the  Carpenters'  Hall,  Philadel- 
phia, was  held  by  the  Carpenters'  Company  of  that 
city  (the  owner  of  the  venerable  Hall,  yet  standing) 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1874.  The  Hall  was  very 
beautifully  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  in  it  were 
some  relics  one  hundred  years  old.  The  front  of 
the  building  was  draped  with  the  American  flag,  and 
over  the  doorway  was  an  arch  of  gas-burners  in- 
closed in  globes,  thirteen  in  number,  for  illumina- 
tion at  night.  Under  these  were  the  words — the  let- 
ters formed  by  gas-burners — THE  NATION'S  BIRTH- 
PLACE. Among  the  interesting  objects  within  the 
building  was  a  portrait  of  Peyton  Randolph,  the 
presiding  officer  of  that  Congress,  contributed  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Knight ;  also  the  original  portrait  of  Rev. 
Jacob  Duche,  who  made  the  first  prayer  in  Congress, 
contributed  by  Mr.  John  A.  McAllister,  its  owner. 
An  engraving  from  that  portrait  appeared  in-  the 
March  number  of  the  RECORD,  of  the  current  year. 
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Colonel  Frank  M.  Etting  presented  a  fac  simile  of 
the  signatures  of  the  members  of  that  Congress. 

Many  distinguished  persons  with  national  reputa- 
tions were  present,  among  them  Henry  Wilson, 
the  Vice- President  of  the  United  States.  The  meet- 
ing was  organized  early  in  the  afternoon,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  John  Welsh  as  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Ogden  as  Secretary.  After  a  prayer  by 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  (Pro- 
testant) church,  and  an  opening  address  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Henry  Armitt  Brown  delivered  an 
oration.  The  literary  exercises  were  concluded  by 
the  singing  of  a  hymn  entitled  "  Centennial  Jubi- 
lee," written  for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  A.  Beecher 
Barnes,  adapted  to  the  air  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

"  THE  INDIAN  WALK." — On  pages  55  and  229 
of  Volume  III.  of  the  RECORD,  may  be  found  ac- 
counts of  a  great  walk  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  who  purchased  lands 
of  the  Indians.  Interest  on  the  subject  has  lately 
been  revived  by  a  meeting  at  the  spot  where  the 
walk  commenced — the  site  of  a  Chestnut  tree,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Pennsville  with  the  Dunham 
roads,  in  Wrightstown,  Pennsylvania.  The  « Doyles- 
town  Democrat '  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
gathering : 

"On  Saturday,  the  3<J  instant  (Oct.  1874)  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  interested  in  historical  research, 
met  at  Wrightstown  Meeting  House,  where  the 
Great  Indian  Walk  of  1737  began.  Among  those 
present  were  John  Jordan,  Jr.,  and  Messrs.  Ward, 
Bonsall  and  Buck,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society;  Gillingham  Fell,  of  Philadelphia ;  Honor- 
ables  Henry  Chapman  and  Richard  Watson,  of 
Doylestown  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Reichel,  the  Moravian  His- 
torian, of  Bethlehem;  Drs.  Evans  and  Robinson, 
of  Hatborough,  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  vicin- 
ity. The  assembled  company  numbered  about 
twenty-five  persons,  including  several  ladies,  who 
took  an  equal  interest  with  the  gentlemen  in  the 
historical  meeting.  They  first  repaired  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  Pennsville  with  the  Durham  road, 
where  stood  the  historical  chestnut  tree  at  which 
the  great  walk  actually  began.  The  tree  was  blown 
or  cut  down  many  years  ago,  and  no  trace  of  it  is 
now  to  be  seen ;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  points 
to  its  standing  at  the  south-west  angle  of  these  roads, 
in  a  field  now  owned  by  Martha  Chapman.  Local 
tradition  fixes  the  tree  at  this  point,  and  there  are 
persons  living  in  the  neighborhood  who  recollect 
seeing  the  stump  pointed  out  to  them  by  old  men  of 
a  passed  generation,  and  long  since  deceased.  After 
an  inspection  of  the  locality,  the  company  adjourned 
to  the  school-house,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Wrights- 
town  Meeting.  Being  called  to  order,  Mr.  William 
J.  Buck  was  introduced,  who  read  a  paper  on 
the  Preliminary  Walk  of  1735,  a  performance  not 
generally  known  to  the  public.  He  was  followed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reichel,  with  a  paper  on  Solomon 
Jennings,  one  of  the  '  Three  Walkers,'  which  gave 
additional  information  concerning  this  participator 
in  the  event.  These  gave  rise  to  a  considerable 


discussion  of  the  event  which  brought  the  company 
together." 

The  "  Preliminary  Walk  "  above  mentioned,  was 
made  by  direction  of  Thomas  Penn,  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  out  a  road  and  seeing  how  much  dis- 
tance could  be  walked  in  a  day  and  a  half.  This 
was  just  before  a  council  of  Indians.  Great  pains 
were  taken  to  keep  this  "  trial  trip  "  a  secret  from  the 
Indians,  so  that  a  good  bargain  in  favor  of  the  Penn 
family  might  be  made.  On  that  occasion,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  Indians  were  defrauded  out  of 
about  1 200  square  miles  of  land.  The  defrauded 
Indians  became  very  hostile. 

NATIONAL  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SIGNERS  OF  THE  DE- 
CLARATION OF  INDEPENDENCE. — A  writer  asserted 
recently  that  a  majority  of  the  signers  were  of 
Welsh  origin,  and  said  :  "  As  Welshmen,  under 
Prince  Madoc,  were  the  first  Europeans  who  made 
a  permanent  settlement  in  America,  so  it  was  men 
of  the  soil  of  Wales,  either  directly  or  by  descent, 
who,  more  than  all  others,  decided  the  question  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States."  An  ex- 
amination of  the  biographies  of  the  signers  reveals 
the  fact  that,  while  there  were  several  of  Welsh  ori- 
gin, these  were  in  a  minority. 

Three  of  the  signers — THORNTON,  SMITH,  and 
TAYLOR — were  natives  of  Ireland. 

Four — CARROLL,  READ,  RUTLEDGE  and  Mc- 
KEAN — were  of  Irish  descent. 

Two  were   native   Scotchmen  —  WILSON   and 

WlTHERSPOON. 

Two  were  of  Scotch  descent — LIVINGSTON  and 
HOOPER. 

One  was  a  native  Welshman — LEWIS. 

Seven  were  of  Welsh  origin — WILLIAMS,  FLOYD, 
LEWIS,  MORRIS,  JEFFERSON,  CLYMER,  GWINNETT 
(Gwynnedd)  and  HEWES.  It  is  supposed  that 
ROBERT  MORRIS  was  of  Welsh  origin,  though  he 
ranks  as  an  Englishman :  and  there  was  a  little 
Welsh  blood  in  the  ancestors  of  JOHN  ADAMS. 
Clymer's  wife,  the  daughter  of  Reese  -Meredith 
(originally  Meredydd),  was  of  Welsh  origin. 

One  was  of  Swedish  origin — MORTON. 

One  of  Norman — BARTLETT. 

One  of  Austrian — LYNCH. 

The  thirteen  signers  from  New  England  were, 
generally  direct  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  and 
the  remainder  were  from  old  English  stock. 

A  MEMORIAL  WINDOW. — The  widow  of  Gen. 
James  S.  Wadsworth,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness,  in  Virginia,  bequeathed  at  her 
decease  lately,  the  sum  of  $1000  to  St.  Michael's 
Church  in  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purchase  of  a 
window  to  be  placed  in  the  house  of  worship  of 
that  society,  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

JUST. — The  Detroit  Board  of  Education  has 
abolished  the  distinction  of  sex  in  the  matter  of 
teachers'  salaries.  Vassar  College,  at  Poughkeepsie, 
led  the  way  three  years  ago,  in  this  much  needed 
reform.  Why  should  a  woman  who  performs  the 
labors  of  a  man,  receive  less  wages  for  the  service 
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than  a  man?  This  absurd  and  unjust  distinction, 
on  account  of  sex,  ought  to  be  abolished  in  every 
department  of  business. 

SURVIVORS  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. — Early 
in  1869,  an  association  was  formed  in  Washington 
City,  called  "  The  Association  of  Veterans  of  1846," 
composed  of  the  survivors  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
the  object  being  to  secure  for  all  suvivors  of  that 
war,  a  pension  equal  to  that  given  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  Avar  of  1812. 

On  the  I4th  of  September  last,  the  Association 
celebrated  the  27th  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of 
the  City  of  Mexico  to  the  forces  under  General 
Scott.  The  ceremonies  were  held  at  Marshall  Hall. 
An  oration  was  delivered  by  Albert  Pike,  a  New 
England  poet  and  Confederate  general.  A  poem 
by  Mrs.  Henningsen  was  also  read. 

On  the  same  day  the  "  Aztec  Club,"  composed 
of  officers  of  the  Mexican  war,  celebrated  their  27th 
anniversary  of  their  formation  into  an  association  in 
the  City  of  Mexico.  General  Patterson  of  Phila- 
delphia presided,  and  was  re-elected  President  of 
the  Club,  with  Dr.  Coppie,  President  of  the  Lehigh 
University,  as  Secretary.  The  Club  were  enter- 


tained at  dinner  by  President  Grant,  in  the  State 
dining-room.  Among  the  invited  guests  present 
were  heads  of  Departments  and  other  distinguished 
gentlemen. 

PROPOSED  MONUMENT  TO  FATHER  MARQUETTE. — 
It  has  been  proposed  that  the  people  of  the  "  North- 
west," as  the  region  around  the  upper  Lakes  and 
Upper  Mississippi  is  called,  should  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Marquette,  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary and  first  explorer  of  that  country.  It  will 
be  two  hundred  years  in  1875  since  he  died  and 
was  buried  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  that  bears  his 
name,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  It 
was  on  the  I5th  of  May  1675.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  the  most  appropriate  spot  for  the  monument  is 
on  Point  St.  Ignace,  on  the  Island  of  Mackinaw,  to 
which  the  Indians  afterward  conveyed  his  remains. 

A  CENTENARIAN. — Russell  Phillips  died  at  Gil- 
mantown,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  I4th  of  Septem- 
ber, aged  one  hundred  and  one  years  and  eight 
months.  He  had  voted  at  every  Presidential  elec- 
tion since  the  time  of  Washington,  to  whom  he 
gave  his  first  vote. 


OBITUARY. 


BAZIL  HARRISON. 


Judge  BAZIL  HARRISON,  the  pioneer  settler  of 
Kalamazoo  County,  Michigan,  died  on  Prairie 
Ronde,  on  Sunday,  August  3ist,  1874,  at  the  age  of 
about  one  hundred  and  three  years.  He  was  first 
cousin  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1841.  His  birth  ogcurfed  in  Frede- 
rick county,  Maryland,  in  the  spring  of  1771.  He 
was  one  of  twenty-three  children  which  his  father 
had  by  two  wives.  Of  these,  eight  sons  fought  for 
their  country  in  the  old  war  for  independence. 

When  he  was  a  small  boy  Judge  Harrison's  fam- 
ily crossed  the  Potomac  and  settled  near  Winchester, 
in  Virginia.  A  few  years  later  they  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  Bazil,  then  a  boy  fourteen  years  of 
age,  worked  in  a  distillery — a  vocation  in  which  he 
was  engaged  so  long  as  he  remained  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. His  book  education  was  meagre,  but  his  nat- 
ural ability  was  ample  and  strong  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  wooed  and  won  the  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
boring farmer,  aged  sixteen  years.  Her  mother  op- 
posed the  betrothal ;  her  father  sanctioned  it.  By 
his  help  an  elopement  and  marriage  was  effected. 
To  the  latter  her  father  was  a  witness.  That  bride 
and  groom  lived  together  about  seventy  years. 

Mr.  Harrison  lived  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 
When, -in  1812,  his  cousin,  William  Henry,  was 
appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
North-West,  Bazil  went  upon  the  General's  "  Mill 
farm,"  below  Cincinnati,  and  worked  it  on  shares. 
He  afterwards  purchased  a  farm,  but,  on  account  of 
military  claims,  had  to  pay  for  it  several  times  over. 


He  became  discouraged  and  resolved  to  leave  Ohio 
and  emigrate  to  the  North- West.  In  the  autumn 
of  1828  he  left  his  home,  with  wife,  children  and 
grandchildren,  to  the.  number  of  twenty-one,  and 
made  his  way  toward  the  almost  unknown  land  of 
Michigan.  With  sheep,  swine,  cows  and  horses, 
and  covered  vehicles,  this  family  made  a  conspicuous 
"  emigrant  train."  They  passed  by  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  then  on  the  borders  of  civilization,  and 
afterwards  saw  few  persons  excepting  Indians. 
These  directed  them  to  the  "  great  prairie  " — Prairie 
Ronde,  as  the  French  called  it.  When  they  arrived 
on  its  border  they  were  delighted  with  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  and  determined  to  settle  there.  In 
the  bosom  of  the  prairie  is  a  little  sheet  of  water, 
now  known  as  Harrison's  Lake.  They  were  wel- 
comed by  Sagaman,  Chief  of  the  Pottowatomies. 
Mr.  Harrison  was  then  fifty-seven  years  of  age. 

On  Prairie  Ronde  the  emigrants  seated  them- 
selves, the  parents  for  life,  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
for  awhile.  They  built  a  large  log-house  in  which 
they  all  wintered,  and  in  the  spring  they  planted  in 
the  virgin  soil.  They  were  compelled  to  go  to  Fort 
WTayne  for, their  seed  wheat  and  pay  $7  a  bushel  for 
it;  'and  the  nearest  flouring-mill  was  at  Elkhart, 
Indiana.  Game  was  abundant  in  the  forests  and 
streams,  and  they  never  suffered  from  lack  of  food. 

Other  settlers  soon  joined  Mr.  Harrison  and  his 
family,  and  he  was  chosen  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Soon  afterward  Governor  Cass  commissioned  him 
Associate  Judge  of  the  Kalamazoo  County  Court. 
At  that  time  he  and  the  young  woman  with  whom 
he  eloped  and  married  about  forty  years  before,  had 
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seventeen  children,  of  whom  eight  are  now  living, 
the  oldest  eighty-three  years  of  age.  His  living 
descendants  now  number  two  hundred  and  twenty. 

Judge  Harrison  was  the  original  of  "  Buzzing  Ben 
Boden,"  the  Bee-hunter  of  Cooper's  novel,  "  The 
Oak  Openings,"  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Kala- 
mazoo county,  where  the  novelist  had  considerable 
landed  property.  The  judge  was  an  inveterate  bee- 
hunter,  and  well  understood  the  habits  of  the  insect. 
On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Cooper  visited  Kala- 
mazoo,  the  judge  said  to  him  :  "  So  you  got  me  into 
your  book,  Mr.  Cooper?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  no- 
velist; "I  had  to  have  some  one,  judge,  and  you 
seemed  to  be  about  the  right  sort  of  a  person  to 
make  my  bee-hunter  out  of."  "  Well,  Mr.  Cooper," 
said  the  judge,  "you  are  a  smart  man,  or  at  least 
they  say  you  are  ;  but  you  ought  to  know  better 
than  to  make  a  bee  light  on  clover.  They  are  too 
smart  for  that ;  they  don't  fool  away  with  red  clover 
when  there's  sweeter  flowers  easier  to  get  at."  "  O, 
I  meant  white  clover,"  answered  the  novelist. 
"  Well,"  replied  the  judge, "  you  are  a  smart  man — 
at  least  they  say  you  are — but  you  ought  to  know 
that  there  wasn't  any  white  clover  here  at  the  time 
you  speak  of.  White  clover  don't  come  until  after 
settlers  come." 

Judge  Harrison  was  an  excellent  man  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  Kind-hearted,  generous,  hospita- 
ble, and  eminently  a  peace-maker  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. He  was  an  active  politician  of  the  Jackson 
Democratic  school,  until  1860,  when  he  voted  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  for  President,  and  ever  afterward  acted 
with  the  Republican  party.  His  first  vote  was  cast 
for  Washington,  in  1792.  His  last  appearance  in 
public  was  last  year,  when  he  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  pioneers  of  Kalamazoo  county.  To  that  meet- 
ing he  said  :  "  I  am  one  hundred  and  two  years  old, 
and,  thank  God,  I  have  not  an  enemy  in  the  world." 
For  full  seventy  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  in  highest  standing. 

The  materials  for  the  above  brief  sketch  have 
been  drawn  from  an  interesting  history  of  the  Pio- 
neer, from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Stone,  formerly  edit- 
or of  the  "  Kalamazoo  Telegraph." 


FRANQOIS  PIERRE  GUILLAUME  GUIZOT. 

As  a  historian,  GUIZOT  belonged  to  the  world. 
His  was  a  brilliant  career  in  literature  and  states- 
manship; and  a  great  intellectual  light  went  out 
when,  on  Sunday,  the  1 2th  of  September,  1874,  this 
eminent  man  died  in  France,  his  native  country. 

Guizot  was  born  in  1787.  When  he  was  about 
seven  years  of  age,  his  Protestant  mother  fled  with 
him  to  escape  the  terrors  and  perils  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Paris,  in  the  vortex  of  which  his  father  had 
perished.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  young 
Guizot  returned  to  Paris.  Napoleon  the  First  was 
then  at  nearly  the  height  of  his  imperial  power.  Fond 
of  literary  pursuits  from  early  youth,  the  future  histo- 
rian produced  his  first  work, — a  dictionary  of 
French  Synonyms,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  Bourbons,  and  in  1817,  he 


became  a  royal  Councillor  of  State  and  Director  of 
the  Communal  and  Departmental  administration  of 
the  restored  monarch.  Although  but  little  more 
than  thirty  years  .of  age,  he  was  then  widely  known 
for  his  attainments  in  literature  and  statesmanship. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  last  cabinet  of  the  last 
Bourbon  King  of  France,  with  M.  Thiers,  who 
was  Premier.  He  was  also  in  the  cabinet  of  Louis 
Phillipe,  the  Orleanist,  and  ruled  that  body.  With 
the  fall  of  Louis,  the  historian  practically  disap- 
peared as  a  statesman.  As  an  author  he  was 
equally  eminent.  He  wrote  and  published  many 
books,  and  performed  much  service  as  a  journalist. 
He  wrote  an  admirable  essay  on  the  life,  correspon- 
dence and  writings  of  Washington ;  but  he  is  more 
popularly  known,  as  an  author,  in  America,  by  his 
"  History  of  Civilization,"  written  whilst  he  was  as- 
sistant Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of 
Sorbonne,  when  he  was  a  young  man. 

Guizot  was  twice  married.  Both  wives  were  lit- 
erary women.  His  first  wife  was  Mile.  Pauline  de 
Muelan,  who  was  fourteen  years  his  senior.  They 
were  married  in  1812,  when  he  was  25  years  of 
age,  and  she  39.  In  1828,  he  married  a  niece  of 
his  first  wife,  who  lived  only  until  1835.  Through- 
out his  long  life,  extended  to  eighty-seven  years,  he 
held  fast  to  Protestantism  in  Roman  Catholic 
France. 


HENRY  WASHINGTON  LEE,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Iowa,  HENRY 
WASHINGTON  LEE,  died  on  the  27th  of  September, 
from  the  effects  of  a  sprain  of  his  right  hand  occa- 
sioned by  a  fall  down  stairs.  An  abscess  was  formed, 
and  while  he  was  greatly  prostrated,  amputation  of 
the  hand  was  found  to  be  necessary.  He  did  not 
survive  the  shock. 

Bishop  Lee  was  one  of  twelve  children  of  Colo- 
nel Roswell  Lee,  who  was  commandant  of  the  U. 
S.  Armory  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  about  twenty 
years.  He  was  born  at  Hamden,  Connecticut,  on 
the  29th  of  July,  1815,  and,  at  his  death,  was  the 
last  svrvivor  of  six  brothers,  who  grew  to  manhood. 
In  early  life  he  taught  school,  and  by  his  earnings 
obtained  a  seminary  education.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Governor  Marcus  Martin,  in  1838. 
Having  entered  the  ministry,  he  worked  with  zeal 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Springfield,  of  which  he  became  rector 
in  1840.  In  1848  he  was  chosen  rector  of  St. 
Luke's  Church,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  There  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  chosen  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Iowa,  in  1854,  since  which  time  he  had  made  his 
residence  at  Davenport. 

Bishop  Lee  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  posi- 
tive and  unyielding  of  the  evangelical  ministers  in 
his  communion,  and  had  attained  eminence  as  a 
leader  of  that  wing  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America.  His  fraternal  sympathies  with 
true  Christians  of  every  name,  was  conspicuous. 
Outspoken  on  all  occasions,  he  was  a  safe  man  in 
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every  relation  in  life,  for  he  was  honest.  Bishop 
Lee  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  councils  of  his 
church  at  a  time  when  the  exercise  of  a  liberal 


spirit  and  common  sense  are  required  to  stem  the 
flood  of  folly  and  bigotry  with  which  the  Church  is 
threatened. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


William  the  Third  as  a  Reformer :  An  Address 
delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  at 
the  celebration  of  its  Sixty-ninth  Anniversary,  Tues- 
day, January  6, 1874.  By  FREDERIC  DE  PEYSTER, 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  Society.  Published  for  the 
Society.  '8vo.  pp.  36.  This  Address,  which  the 
RECORD  noticed  and  gave  a  synopsis  of  soon  after 
its  delivery,  has  been  elegantly  printed  for  the 
Society,  and  bears,  as  a  frontispiece,  a  portrait  of 
William  the  Third  finely  engraved  on  steel.  A 
copy  of  the  address  for  this  purpose  was  solicited 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Society.  The  address  clearly 
shows  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  William  and 
his  administration  upon  the  destinies  of  America 
was  great  and  salutary. 

Northern  California,  Oregon  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  By  CHARLES  NORDHOFF,  author  of  "  Cali- 
fornia: for  Health,  Pleasure  and  Residence." 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Small  4to.  pp.  256. 

This  is  another  of  the  charming  records  of  travel 
and  observation  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  most 
accomplished  and  useful  writers,  who  never  fails  to 
interest  and  instruct  his  readers.  This  volume  gives 
us  valuable  information  concerning  lands  not  known, 
excepting  in  dim  outline,  to  the  great  mass  of 
Americans.  His  former  work  on  portions  of  our 
Pacific  coast  possessions,  treated  of  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia better  known.  This  gives  us  pictures  by  pen 
and  pencil  of  the  northern  and  less  known  portions 
of  California,  of  Oregon  and  portions  of  Washing- 
ton Territory,  to  Victoria  in  Vancouver's  Island,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  embellished  by  a  map, 
a  portrait  of  Kalakaua,  the  present  King  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  97  views  of  persons,  places 
and  things,  well  engraved  on  wood. 

Lincoln  and  Seward.  Remarks  upon  the  Me- 
morial Address  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  on  the 
late  Wm.  H.  Seward,  with  Incidents  and  Comments 
Illustrative  of  the  Measures  and  Policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  and  Views  of 
the  relative  positions  of  the  late  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State.  By  GIDEON  WELLES,  Ex-Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Company. 
I2mo.  pp.  215. 

This  long  title-page  indicates  the  general  scope 
of  the  work,  which  first  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
the  "  Galaxy,"  in  which  the  author  has  published 
many  papers  relating  to  men  and  circumstances 
conspicuous  in  the  late  Civil  War.  When  the 
Memorial  Axldress  alluded  to  (delivered  before  the 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York)  was  pub- 
lished, in  the  spring  of  1873,  the  surviving  members 
of  the  cabinef  of  the  late  Mr.  Lincoln,  feeling  that 


the  orator  had  misconceived  the  character  of  the 
late  President,  when  he  asserted  that  he  "  had  to 
deal  with  a  superior  intellectual  power  "when  he 
came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Seward,  and  more  to  the 
same  effect,  resolved  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
their  chief.  Mr.  Welles  and  Postmaster-general 
Blair  were  the  only  survivors  of  the  eight  cabinet 
ministers  who  first  met  Mr.  Lincoln  in  council. 
Mr.  Blair  requested  Mr.  Welles  to  prepare  the 
Vindication,  and  this' book  is  the  result.  Mr.  Welles 
says  Mr.  Adams  "  had  not  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  evidently  but  a  slight  general 
knowledge  of  his  character,"  and  asserts  that  Mr. 
Adams,  from  the  beginning,  "  misconceived  the 
character  and  undervalued  and  underrated  the  capa- 
bilities and  qualities  of  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
and  remarkable  men  of  the  age."  The  ex-Secretary 
fortifies  his  position  by  a  great  array  of  facts  in  the 
course  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  career  as  President  of  the 
Republic  at  a  critical  time,  which  prove  him  to  be 
a  really  greater  man  than  Mr.  Seward,  and  that 
many  of  "the  public  acts  of  that  eminent  Secretary 
during  the  war  were  inspired  by  the  sagacious  Presi- 
dent. 

Licking  County's  Gallant  Soldiers  who  died  in 
defence  of  our  Glorious  Union  and  of  Human  Free- 
dom. Published  by  the  Licking  County  (Ohio) 
Soldiers'  Monumental  Association.  Newark:  8vo. 
pp.  29.  This  pamphlet  contains  brief  notices  of 
the  soldiers  referred  to,  giving  the  numbers  of  their 
companies  and  regiments,  and  the  place  of  the 
death  of  each. 

Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  and  Relics  in  Wash- 
ington's Head-quarters  at  Newbiirgh,  N.  Y.  With 
Historical  Sketch.  Prepared  for  the  Trustees  under 
Act  of  May  nth  1874,  by  E.  M.  RUTTENBER. 
I2mo.  pp.-  74. 

This  pamphlet  contains  extracts  from  the  will  of  the 
late  Enoch  Carter,  of  Newburgh,  who  bequeathed  to 
that  city  his  "  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art"  in  trust 
to  be  preserved  and  kept  in  Washington's  Head- 
quarters ;  a  list  of  the  articles  of  curiosity  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Carter ;  an  interesting  historical  sketch 
of  the  mansion  and  its  associations  ;  and  an  analy- 
tical Catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  and  relics  con- 
tained in  the  mansion.  It  is  embellished  with  a 
picture  of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  from  Judge 
MorrelFs  "  Hand-book  of  Washington's  Head- 
quarters;'' a  view  of  the  famous  room  with  seven 
doors  and  one  window,  and  pictures  of  "The 
Temple,"  "  Knox's  Head-quarters,"  "  Dutch  Church 
at  Fishkill,"  and  "  Beacon,"  copied  from  Lossing's 
"  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution." 
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MARY   PH1LIPSE. 


MARY    PHILIPSE. 

IN  the  village  of  Yonkers,  on  the  eastern  of  stone,  two  stones  in  height  and  having 

shore  of  the  Hudson  river,  not  far  from  sixteen    windows   and    two   doors    on    its 

the  city  of  New  York,  may  be  seen  an  an-  front,  besides  dormer  windows  in  the  roof, 

cient,  well-preserved  mansion,  built  solidly  It  was  formerly  surrounded   by  beautiful 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year   1874,  by  John  E.  Potter  &   Company,  in  the 
Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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grounds,  a  fine  garden  filled  with  delicious 
fruit,  and  a  deer-park  extending  to  the 
river.  Its  inner  walls  are  wainscoted  ;  its 
ceilings  are  ornamented  with  delicate  ara- 
besque tracery,  and  in  its  broad  passage 
may  be  seen  a  spacious  staircase  with  an- 
tique balustrade.  Its  roof  is  surmounted 
by  a  line  of  heavy  balustrade,  from  within 
which  extensive  and  most  charming  views 
of  the  Hudson  river  and  its  classic  shores 
may  be  obtained.  But  the  glory  of  that 
mansion  has  long  since  departed.  For  a 
hundred  years  strangers  to  the  family  of 
its  wealthy  builder  have  occupied  it ;  and 
now  its  spacious  rooms  are  used  for  public 
offices  for  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Yonkers. 

That  mansion  was  the  old  Hall  of  the 
lords  of  the  Philipse  Manor,  which  ex- 
tended miles  along  the  Hudson  and  far 
back  into  the  wooded  country.  There  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  dispensed  a  princely 
hospitality,  and  there 'his  tenantry  were 
feasted  on  rent-days,  when  each  brought 
two  fat  hens,  or  two  sheep,  or  a  few  pounds 
of  money,  or  gave  labor  for  one  or  more 
days,  as  his  annual  tribute  for  the  use  of 
the  land.  The  extent  of  the  domestic 
establishment  at  the  Manor  Hall  when 
George  the  Second  was  king,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  thirty  white  and 
twenty  colored  men  and  women  servants 
were  there  maintained. 

In  that  Manor  House,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Hon.  Frederick  Philipse,  was  born  on 
the  third  of  July,  1730.  She  became  a 
beautiful  maiden  and  developed  into  a 
lovely  woman.  When  she  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age  her  charms  captivated  Colonel 
Washington,  of  Virginia,  and  for  a  while 
he  hoped  to  make  her  his  wife.  Their 
meeting  was  quite  accidental,  as  the  meet- 
ings of  all  lovers  usually  are.  There  had 
arisen  a  dispute  about  military  rank  among 
some  officers,  of  whom  Washington  was 
one,  and  it  was  resolved  to  submit  the 
question  to  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, then  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  America.  He  was  in 
Boston,  and  Washington  was  chosen  to 
convey  to  him  in  person  the  petition  of 
the  officers. 


That  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  was 
undertaken  by  young  Washington,  then 
just  twenty-four  years  of  age,  late  in  the 
winter  of  1756.  At  New  York  he  was 
the  guest  of  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson. 
Mary  Philipse,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Robinson, 
was  then  an  inmate  of  the  family.  Hand- 
some, vivacious,  highly-educated  and  rich 
in  worldly  expectation,  she  charmed  the 
young  Virginia  officer,  and  became  the  bur 
den  of  his  most  serious  thoughts,  whilst  on 
his  way  to  and  from  Boston.  On  his 
return  to  New  York,  he  was  again  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  the  companion 
of  the  fascinating  Mary.  He  lingered  as 
long  as  duty  would  allow,  when  he  bade 
the  charmer  adieu  without  uttering  his  love 
with  his  lips,  but  expressing  it  vehemently 
with  his  eyes  and  warmth  of  manner.  He 
told  the  story  of  his  love  to  a  mutual 
friend  in  New  York,  who  became  the 
young  Virginian's  faithful  sentinel. 

Whether  letters  passed  between  Mary 
Philipse  and  Washington,  is  not  known. 
That  the  ruddy-faced  colonel,  then  hon- 
ored with  the  praises  of  his  countrymen, 
because  of  gallant  services  in  the  field, 
inspired  the  beautiful  heiress  of  the  broad 
manor,  is  quite  certain  ;  but  another  suitor 
soon  appeared  in  the  person  of  Colonel 
Roger  Morris,  a  gallant  officer,  who  had 
been  Washington's  companion-in-arms  on 
the  battle-field  where  Braddock  fell.  He, 
too,  won  the  warm  esteem  of  Mary  Phi- 
lipse, and  no  doubt  she  was  perplexed  with 
the  feeling — 

"  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away !" 

Washington  was  "away,"  and  the  mu- 
tual friend  sent  him  word,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  that  his  rival  had  wooed 
and  won  the  damsel.  Roger  Morris  and 
Mary  Philipse  were  married  in  1758,  and 
the  Virginia  colonel  was  made  extremely 
happy  the  next  year  by  his  marriage  with 
the  young  widow  Custis,  who  was  as 
charming  in  person  as  the  heiress  of  the 
manor. 

The  fine  dwelling,  yet  standing  on  Har- 
lem Heights,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
known  as  the  "  Jumel  Mansion,"  was  built 
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by  Colonel  Roger  Morris,  with  his  wife's 
money,  and  there  they  dwelt  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  old  war  for  indepen- 
dence. Morris  and  his  wife's  family  ad- 
hered to  the  crown,  and  were  classed 
among  the  outlawed  Loyalists.  When,  in 
1776,  the  American  army  under  Washing- 
ton was  driven  out  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  retired  to  Harlem  Heights, 
Colonel  Morris  and  his  family  fled  from 
their  mansion  for  ever,  and  it  was  occupied 
for  a  short  time  by  Washington,  his  rival 
in  love,  as  headquarters.  At  the  close  of 
that  struggle,  the  Philipse  estate,  with  that 
of  Colonel  Morris  in  right  of  his  wife,  was 
confiscated,  it  having  been  included  in  the 
bill  of  attainder  adopted  by  the  legislature 
of  New  York  in  the  year  1779.  Colonel 
Morris  and  his  family,  quite  impoverished, 
went  to  England.  In  order  to  cover  the 
whole  Philipse  estate  by  the  act,  Mary 
Morris  and  Mrs.  Robinson  were  included 


in  the  attainder,  the  only  women,  except- 
ing Mrs.  Inglis,  who  were  so  punished. 
Mrs.  Morris's  children  afterward  received 
some  compensation  for  her  great  losses. 
Her  husband  did  not  live  long  after  they 
went  to  England.  She  survived  until  the 
year  1825,  then  dying  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five  years.  The  portrait  of  her  at 
the  head  of  this  paper  was  engraved  from 
a  photograph  of  a  fine  painting  of  her 
made  at  about  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
and  which  a  few  years  ago  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  her  namesake  and  grand-niece, 
Mary  Philipse,  the  widow  of  Samuel  Gou- 
verneur,  Esq. 

How  different  might  have  been  the  fate 
of  Mary  Philipse,  if  she  had  married 
Colonel  Washington  !  He  appears  as  one 
of  the  brightest  luminaries  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  destined  to  increase  in 
lustre  as  the  ages  roll  on. 


FIRST  AMERICAN  STEAMER  AROUND  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD 

HOPE. 


Editor  of  the  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL 
RECORD  —  Considering  the  introduction 
of  steamers  in  the  waters  of  China  as  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  of  the  age  in 
the  march  of  civilization,  I  send  you  a 
copy  of  a  letter  on  the  subject,  which 
I  addressed  to  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Win- 
throp,  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  I  will  add  that  the 
Midas  was  rigged  as  a  topsail  schooner 
with  the  "Forbes  double  topsail  rig," 
and  propelled  by  twin  screws.  She  be- 
longed to  John  M.  Forbes,  William  C. 
Hunter  and  myself,  and  was  in  charge  of 
Captain  William  Poor. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Midas  was  the 
first  passenger  steamer  that  plied  on  the 
Canton  river.  It  was  supposed,  at  the 
time,  that  she  would  not  be  permitted 
by  the  Chinese  to  navigate  their  waters. 
Since  then  much  of  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic trade  of  China  has  been  carried  on  by 
steam :  and  there  are  now  running  to 
Hankow,  eight  hundred  miles  above  Shang- 


hai, and  to  Tientsin,  the  port  of  Pekin, 
many  steamers  under  the  American  and 
English  flags ;  some  of  the  vessels  being 
almost  as  large  as  those  plying  on  Long 
Island  Sound. 

I  hand  you  the  incomplete  letter  of 
Captain  Poor,  forwarded  from  sea. 

R.  B.  FORBES. 

Milton,  July  6,  1874. 

LETTER  TO  MR.  WINTHROP. 

"  Milton,  July  6,  1874. 
"  Hon.  ROB'T  C.  WINTHROP, 

Pres't  His.  Society,  Boston. 
"My  Dear  Sir : 

"Supposing  that  the  facts  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  first  American 
steamer  that  passed  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  may  be  interesting  to  the  Historical 
Society,  I  now  beg  leave  to  present  the 
Log  of  steam-schooner  Midas,  sailing 
from  New  York  on  the  5th  November, 
1844,  arriving  at  Mauritius  on  the  2ist 
February,  109  days  out.  Sailing  March 
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22,  arriving  at  Singapore  April  22d.  Sail- 
ing April  27,  and  arriving  in  China  on  the 
r 4th  of  May,  having  been  156  days  at  s,ea. 
She  was  under  the  command  of  William 
Poor.  The  Midas  was  about  188  tons 
register,  and  had  twin  screws  of  composi- 
tion ;  she  was  rigged  as  a  topsail  schooner, 
and  left  New  York  with  her  propellers 
shipped  and  under  steam.  The  intention 
was  only  to  use  the  steam  in  calms  and 
light  winds,  and  to  get  the  vessel  to  China 
for  use  on  the  river.  During  the  run  to 
Mauritius,  she  used  steam  about  ten  days 
in  all ;  with  a  strong,  fair  wind  she  could 
go  with  the  wheels  ungeared  nine  knots ; 
but  on  a  wind  they  were  a  great  impedi- 
ment ;  the  wear  and  tear  revolving  when 
under  sail  caused  the  composition  boxes, 
through  which  the  shafts  came,  to  wear 
very  much,  so  that  she  leaked  badly, 
and  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  go  into 
Mauritius  for  repairs.  Undertaking  to 
steam  at  all  before  getting  to  Singapore 
was  a  fatal  mistake ;  the  wheels  should 
have  gone  out  in  the  hold.  Since  that 
day  the  shafts  of  propellers  have  been  run 
on  lignumvitae  bearings,  which,  when  kept 
wet,  do  not  wear  like  brass. 

The  longest  run  made  going  to  Mauri- 
tius under  sail  was  230  knots,  with  the 
wheels  ungeared  and  making  about  40 
revolutions,  showing  that  the  Midas  was  a 
good  sailer.  Going  from  Mauritius  to 
Singapore  in  31  days,  she  was  under  steam 
about  half  the  time;  her  greatest  day's 
work,  169,  was  made  under  sail  alone. 
From  Singapore  to  China  in  16  days  she 
steamed  about  one-third  the  time ;  her 
best  day,  177,  under  sail  alone.  The 
engineer  of  the  Midas  proved  to  be  in- 
competent and  soon  ruined  her  boiler,  so 
that  she  was  sent  home,  via  Rio  Janeiro, 
under  sail.  Her  machinery  was  taken  out, 
and  she  was  sold,  and  for  some  time  be- 
longed to  Paddleford  &  Fay,  of  Savannah, 
and  was  in  the  Rio  Janeiro  and  New  Or- 
leans trade,  and  considered  a  successful 
sailing-vessel.  The  hull  was  built  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Hall,  of  East  Boston-;  the  engines 
were  designed  by  Ericsson,  and  built  by 
Hogg  &  Delamater,  of  New  York.  Capt.  . 
Poor  said  that,  when  she  was  under  sail, 


going  her  best,  the  wheels  made,  ungeared, 
about  40  turns,  showing  a  great  drag  on 
her.  Supposing  the  wheels  averaged  for 
150  days  under  steam  and  sail  30  turns, 
they  would  have  made  nearly  six  and  a 
half  million  turns  going  to  China.  By 
carrying  them  out  as  cargo,  all  this  wear 
and  tear  and  cost  of  repairs,  delay  at  Mau- 
ritius and  cost  of  coal  would  have  been 
saved  and  the  time  used  would  have  been 
less;  the  vessel  would  have  arrived  out  in 
good  order,  and  would  have  proved  a 
success  instead  of  a  failure. 

I  think  the  papers  I  send  you  will  at 
some  future  day  be  found  interesting. 
I  am  very  faithfully  your  servant, 
R.  13.  FORBES. 

CAPTAIN  POOR'S  LETTER. 
Schooner  Midas  at  Sea,  Lat.  38.25,  N.  D. 

R.  Long.  57.43  W. 

Sunday,  Nov.  10,  1844. 
Mr.  R.  B.  FORBES, 
Boston, 

Dear  Sir: 

We  left  the  Hook  on  Tuesday  morning, 
as  I  wrote  you  in  my  last.  As  we  got  off 
the  land  the  wind  increased,  and  at  3 
p.  M.  let  the  fire  go  out  and  disconnected 
the  wheels,  running  under  all  sail,  wind  on 
the  quarter  about  8  knots.  The  wind 
continued  to  increase  the  next  three  days, 
and  a  very  heavy  sea  on,  two  of  which 
came  over  the  stern  and  almost  buried  us. 
The  next  day,  being  obliged  to  keep  the 
lee  door  of  the  house  open  a  little,  for  the 
hose  of  the  pump,  a  large  sea  rolled  in 
to  leeward  and  stove  the  door  to  pieces, 
nearly  filled  the  house  and  took  a  large 
quantity  below.  Got  the  hole  nailed  up, 
and  was  obliged  to  bail  and  pump  and  pass 
water  up  through  the  hatch  above.  The 
schooner  was  much  too  deep,  and  with 
these  drawbacks  behind,  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  her  clear  of  the  sea.  She  was  full 
up  to  the  rail  most  of  the  time  during  bad 
weather.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  keep  a  fire  . 
on,  as  there  is  no  draft  in  the  cook-house.  .1 
We  have  not  seen  the  sun  for  the  last  four  f 
days,  and  we  may  be  a  little  farther  on. 
I  have  not  allowed  largely  for  Gulf.  The 
wind  has  got  to  the  north,  and  a  prospect 
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of  better  weather.  The  schooner  leaks 
considerable,  mostly  through  the  shaft- 
holes.  I  hope  to  have  better  weather  soon, 
that  we  may  get  things  ship-shape.  This 
boat  can  dive  as  deep,  stay  down  as  long, 
but  not  come  up  so  dry  as  the  Ariel. 

Nov.  i>jth,  '44,  Lat.  28. 1 4  TV., 

Long.  41.18  W. 

We  have  not  had  much  wind  the  past 
•week.  On  Monday  evening  appearance  of 
light  winds — got  up  steam.  At  3  A. M.  fresh 
breeze,  ungeared,  and  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing light  wind,  got  up  steam  for  twenty-four 
hours,  when  wind  came.  We  had  quite  a  job 
cleaning  the  boiler  yesterday;  the  exhaust- 
pipe  going  into  the  chimney  with  so  much 
dampness  and  soot  and  salt  together, 
makes  a  very  hard  substance  for  5  or  6  feet 
in  the  front  end  of  the  flues  2  or  3  inches 
thick.  I  think  if  that  pipe  was  separate 
from  the  chimney  it  would  not  foul  so  easy 
or  so  much. 

Sunday,  Nov.  24^/1,  1844. 
Lat.  17.12  N.,  Long.  40.20  W. 
Sir: 

We  have  had  rather  a  hard  week  to  get 
along.  Last  Sunday  night  it  was  quite 
moderate  ;  put  steam  on.  At  noon  spoke 
the  bark  John  Caskie,  bound  to  Boston ; 
put  a  letter  on  board,  and  towards  mid- 
night the  wind  breezy,  and  became  rough 
from  S.  E.  The  vessel  lay  over  some ;  was 
obliged  to  keep  plenty  of  water  in  the 
boiler,  and  the  consequence  was  that  she 
worked  water  instead  of  steam.  A  great 
quantity  came  through  the  exhaust-pipe 
into  the  chimney,  forward  through  the 
flues,  and  back  through  the  lower  flues  and 
put  the  fire  out.  After  much  trouble,  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up  and  ungeared  the 
wheels.  When  under  steam  and  smooth, 
going  5  knots  38  to  40  revolutions,  when 
the  boiler  cooled  so  as  to  work,  we  found 
most  of  the  lower  flues  partly  filled  with  a 
very  hard  substance  (salt,  ashes  and  cin- 
ders), which  took  all  hands  the  best  part  of 
two  days  to  cut  off.  We  have  made  a  pipe 
of  some  copper  to  reach  to  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  and  think  it  will  lead  part  of  it 
off.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  the  wind 
from  S.  E.  to  E.  S.  E.,  and  squally.  I  find 


when  we  haul  by  the  wind  a  good  full, 
and  as  much  wind  as  we  want  for  all  sail, 
we  cannot  get  more  than  5  knots.  With 
the  same  chance  the  Ariel  would  go  7^ 
knots.  These  wheels  drag  heavy  when  by 
the  wind.  Going  5  knots  they  give  about 
25  revolutions.  I  think  we  might  expect 
the  Trades  soon,  if  we  are  to  have  any. 

About  the  rig  of  the  vessel :  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  it  is  very  well :  with  the  spare 
jib  set  for  a  main  staysail,  she  carries  the 
helm  a  little  up;  but  when  running  with 
the  wind  abeam  or  on  the  quarter,  if  the 
wind  freshens  or  a  squall  comes  on,  the 
mainsail  cannot  be  got  down  too  soon, 
she  then  carries  strong  weather  helm. 

Sunday,  Dec.  \st,  '44. 

Lat.  5.51  N.  Long.  33.25  W.  The 
first  part  of  the  last  week  we  had  fresh 
Trades,  but  could  not  get  more  than  5  and 
5^  knots  with  all  sail,  fresh  breeze. 
Friday  night  at  8  found  the  starboard  shaft 
turned  in  the  copper  cylinder, which  caused 
a  very  bad  leak;  hove  to  and  put  two 
small  screw-bolts  through  the  copper  into 
the  shaft,  the  cylinder  being  slack  on  the 
shaft.  Saturday  night  moderate.  At 
10.30  put  the  fire  on,  and  at  12.30  started 
the  engines.  The  pipe  of  the  blower- 
engine  is  so  low  on  the  boiler  that  it  works 
mostly  water ;  the  exhaust-pipe  going  into 
the  chimney  causes  a  steady  stream  of 
water  to  run  through  the  flues  into  the  fire, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  much  steam 
on.  We  are  far  to  the  west,  and  are 
making  little  progress;  rather  too  much 
wind  for  steam  and  too  little  steam  for 
headway,  and  I  am  fearful  of  taking  much 
more  time  to  reach  China  than  was  thought 
of  before  sailing. 

Sunday,  Dec.  %th,  1844. 

Lat.  2. 54  S.,  Long.  35.05  W.  Dear  Sir: 
Last  Sunday  we  were  under  steam  until  1 1 
at  night,  when  we  found  the  small  engine 
worked  so  much  water  and  the  others  also, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  much  steam 
on,  a  constant  stream  of  water  running 
through  the  flues  on  to  the  fire.  The  vessel 
rolled  some,  and  the  engineer  insisted  upon 
keeping  plenty  of  water  in  the  boiler,  and 
there  was  no  room  left  for  steam.  Monday 
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all  hands  employed  about  the  boiler  clean- 
ing it  and  unshipping  the  two  exhaust- 
pipes,  and  putting  them  up  through  the 
deck.  At  8  P.  M.  put  on  the  fire,  and  at 
10  started  engines. 

The  small  engine  works  as  much  water 
as  a  common  pump,  and  I  am  astonished 
that  we  kept  any  fire  on.  We  get  ij^ 
knots  more  since  the  alteration,  and  with 
less  fuel,  she  would  go  5  in  a  calm ;  but 
with  a  little  breeze  and  sails  set  she  does 
no  more  with  about  forty  revolutions.  On 
Wednesday  at  5  P.  M.  stopped  the  engine, 
prospect  of  a  breeze.  Thursday  night  at 
8  fired  up  again.  We  are  so  far  to  the 
west  and  wind  light,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  along.  Friday  spoke  bark  Mary, 
bound  to  London.  Saturday  night  at  6, 
appearance  of  a  breeze ;  let  the  fire  go  out 
and  ungeared.  I  must  call  the  passage  31 
days  to  the  line. 

Sunday,  Dec.  i$th,  1844. 
Lat.  4.04  S.,  Long.  34.35  W.  Dear 
Sir :  I  am  almost  discouraged  with  the  last 
week's  work.  We  crossed  the  line  far  to 
the  west,  and  I  put  much  confidence  in 
steam-help.  I  was  also  expecting  the  wind 
to  veer  more  to  the  East  as  we  got  to  the 
South,  but  am  much  disappointed.  We 
saw  the  land  to  the  South  on  Wednesday 
morning;  it  has  been  fresh  and  rough, 
with  a  strong  N.  W.  current  ever  since. 
We  have  gained  a  very  little  daily.  We 
had  steam  on  48  hours,  but  could  not  do 
much ;  cooled  off  one  day,  and  are  now 
getting  ready  to  get  up  steam.  To-day 
rather  moderate  and  the  wind  more  east- 
erly. In  rough  weather  we  cannot  get 
much  steam  on,  but  it  does  good,  straightens 
her  wake,  and  keeps  her  up  to  the  wind. 
Without  steam  by  the  wind  she  will  not  do 
much.  She  wants  7  points  of  the  wind  and 
2  points  for  leeway,  unless  quite  smooth. 
We  get  4  to  5  knots  with  35  to  42  revolu- 
tions, and  use  about  3^  tons  of  coal  in  24 
hours.  Up  to  date,  we  have  used  30  tons, 
measured  in  barrels  of  10  to  the  ton. 

Sunday,  Dec.  22d,  1844. 
Lat.   12.2    S.,    Long.   33.6    W.      47  days 

from  Sandy  Hook. 
Dear  Sir :  Last  Sunday  we  got  steam  on 


at  4.30  P.  M.,  and  used  it  very  near  two 
days,  when  everything  about  the  boiler  be- 
came so  foul  that  we  were  obliged  to 
clean.  We  also  had  a  breeze,  and  were 
making  a  little  progress.  On  Thursday 
put  on  steam  again  for  24  hours,  when  we 
weathered  all  the  land  and  stood  to  the 
South.  We  are  now  12  days  behind  the 
Ariel,  and  if  we  can  keep  up  with  her  I 
shall  be  pleased.  I  do  not  think  it  possi- 
ble for  the  Midas  to  go  two  hundred  miles 
in  24  hours  with  the  wheels  shipped.  The 
starboard  shaft  is  leaking  badly  again. 

Sunday,  Dec.  2^th,  1844. 

Lat.  24.17  S.,  Long.  31.30  W.  ^^days 
out.  First  part  of  the  past  week  we  had 
pretty  good  Trades ;  Friday  calm  ;  got  all 
the  ropes  clear  of  the  wheels  and  shafts 
which  had  been  on  since  the  first  bad 
weather  after  coming  to  sea,  when  all  the 
ropes  washed  off  deck.  Let  the  steam 
down  on  Saturday  noon.  We  have  had 
steam  on  so  much  that  the  vessel  is  getting 
quite  light,  and  we  are  now  about  to  set 
up  some  casks  to  be  ready  to  fill  when  we 
use  steam  again.  We  are  having  light 
weather  and  are  getting  on  very  slow. 
The  copper  cylinder  on  the  starboard  shafc 
appears  to  be  split  and  leaks  badly ;  the 
pump  is  obliged  to  be  worked  about  a 
quarter  part  of  the  time. 

You  wished  to  know  what  steam  we 
carry  at  sea,  and  how  salt  the  water  is  in 
the  boiler  occasionally.  There  is  no 
danger  of  having  too  much  steam.  Our 
engineer  is  heartily  sick  of  his  bargain  ;  it 
is  so  hot  below,  and  he  carries  plenty  of 
water  and  little  steam.  The  last  time  we 
had  steam  on  quite  smooth  and  calm  for 
2\  hours,  did  not  make  a  hundred  miles  ; 
perhaps  we  can  do  better  when  we  get  out 
into  smooth  water  and  get  some  little 
alterations  made  in  the  exhaust-pipes  and 
the  pipe  for  blower-engine,  &c. 

Sunday ,  January  $th,  1845. 
Lat.  32.45  S.,  Long.  23.00^  Dear  Sir: 
We  have  had  quite  a  moderate  week  the 
past,  and  are  progressing  slowly.  The 
wind  shifted  last  night  from  N.  N.  E.  to 
S.  W.  in  a  squall.  We  have  now  light 
wind  from  S.  S.  W.,  and  very  clear, 
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smooth  weather.  The  engineers  are  doing 
what  is  necessary  to  the  engines — repack- 
ing, &c.  :  also  painting  some  parts  where 
it  is  impossible  to  be  kept  bright.  The 
pan  overhead  leaks,  and  there  is  a  small 
leak  in  the  flat  of  the  boiler — in  the  pan 
which  cannot  be  got  at  until  the  boiler  is 
raised.  The  leak  of  the  starboard  shaft 
does  not  increase,  but  it  is  quite  a  tax 
upon  us  to  pump  so  much  water.  We  are 
now  1 6  days  behind  the  Ariel' 's  track. 

Sunday,  Jan.  \2th,  1845. 
Lat.  36.12  S/,  Long.  7.10  W. 
Dear  Sir:  We  had  the  weather  quite 
light  the  first  three  days  of  the  past  week; 
put  steam  on  Wednesday,  and  run  12 
hours  when  we  took  a  breeze.  We  have 
filled  6  of  those  large  casks  with  water,  and 
all  our  own  full  with  anchors  and  every- 
thing movable  below.  She  is  now  quite 
stiff  enough.  She  worked  better  under 
steam  the  last  time  than  ever  before.  It 
was  calm  and  very  smooth,  and  she  ave- 
raged 6^  knots  with  less  than  35  pounds 
steam  and  making  about  45  revolutions. 
When  under  sail,  going  8  knots,  the  wheels 
make  42  and  43  revolutions ;  7^  knots  40. 

Sunday,  Jan.  igt/i,  1845. 
Lat.  37.56  S.,  Long.  15.10  E. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  made  quite  a  good 
week's  work  the  past  week;  had  good  whole- 
sail  breezes  and  smooth  most  of  the  time. 
The  copper  on  the  starboard  shaft  is 
loose  again  and  broken,  two  pieces  have 
come  out,  the  packing  is  all  cut  to  pieces 
and  leaks  badly  ;  one  hand  at  the  pump 
all  the  time  to  keep  the  water  out. 

Thursday,  Jan.  2$d,  1845. 
Lat.  36.40  S.,  'Long.  30.58  E. 

Dear  Sir:  Since  writing  the  above 
\ve  have  had  a  rough  time  of  it.  On 
Monday  afternoon  the  barometer  fell  fast, 
and  other  indications  of  a  blow.  All  was 
prepared  (sail  in,  &c.)  in  time,  through 
the  night  running  with  a  reefed  top- 
sail, two-reefed  foresail  and  square  sail. 
At  4  the  sea  became  very  heavy,  a 
large  one  rolled  in  on  the  starboard 


side  and  filled  the  boat,  bent  the  davits 
down,  &c.  Could  not  save  her  and  was 
obliged  to  cut  her  away.  Jibed  over,  and 
was  going  very  quiet  until  8  o'clock,  when 
a  tremendous  sea  broke  over  the  stern 
which  completely  buried  her.  As  soon  as 
we  could  know  anything  found  one  slide 
off  the  cabin  and  some  tons  of  water  down 
the  other ;  boat  split  to  pieces,  bulwarks 
and  ports  gone,  two  forward  doors  in  the , 
house  stove  to  pieces,  and  house  half  full 
of  water :  forescuttle  off  and  water  going 
down ;  reefed  jib  split  all  to  shivers  and  jib- 
boom  under  the  bows,  and  about  3  feet 
water  in  the  hold.  Toward  noon  the 
sea  became  more  regular.  The  wheels 
have  become  very  much  out  of  tune 
this  breeze.  The  copper  on  the  larboard 
shaft  is  loose,  and  the  wheels  jump  and 
surge  as  though  the  journal  was  out  of  the 
after  end ;  it  makes  a  great  noise  and  jars 
the  vessel  all  over.  We  have  no  boats 
now,  and  I  am  more  fearful  of  something 
giving  out  aft  and  tearing  the  stern  out 
than  ever.  I  am  steering  more  to  the 
north  to  get  into  better  weather.  If  we 
do  not  get  along  so  fast  it  will  be  better 
for  the  wheels.  The  second  mate  and  Mr. 
Doty,  engineer,  were  both  much  bruised ; 
they  were  both  standing  near  the  wheel 
and  were  washed  forward  over  the  house 
and  got  entangled  among  some  rigging 
that  saved  them  from  going  overboard. 
We  have  another  jib  bent,  and  are  now 
getting  out  the  jib-boom;  all  drawing  sail 
set;  wind  from  north. 

Sunday,  Jan.  26th,  1845. 
Lat.  36.20  S.,  Long.  35.00  E. 
Dear  Sir:   We  have  had  the  weather 
quite  moderate  and  smooth  since  writing 
the  above,  and  get   along   slowly.      The 
wheels  do  not  jump  so  much  when  smooth; 
some  of  the  buckets  are  much  bent,  with 
ropes  getting  foul  of  them  in  the  blow,  I 
expect. 


NOTE. — The  Ariel  referred  to  was  a  screw  of 
about  100  tons,  which  Capt.  Poor  took  to  China 
1841-42. 
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THE  SILVER  MACE  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF  NORFOLK,    VA. 


CAPTAIN  J.  HAMPDEN 
CHAMBERLAYNE,  of  the  city 
of  Norfolk,  has  furnished 
me  with  the  enclosed  pho- 
tograph of  the  Silver  Mace 
which  was  formerly  the 
badge  of  royal  power  in 
the  ancient  borough  of  Nor- 
folk, and  with  it  the  fol- 
lowing description :  It  is 
43  inches  long  and  weighs 
6^  pounds  avoirdupois ; 
of  pure  silver  in  six  sec- 
tions, which  screw  to- 
gether. The  staff  is  28 
inches  long,  of  irregular 
sizes,  but  averaging  2^ 
inches  in  diameter,  and 
(as  will  be  seen  in  the 
photograph)  elaborately  or- 
namented with  scrolls, 
leaves,  &c.  The  upper 
end  is  cylindrical,  7  inches 
long  and  8^  inches  in 
diameter,  upon  which  are 
the  emblems  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  one 
of  these  being  each  in  a 
separate  panel,  and  a 
fourth  including  the  com- 
bined quaiterings  of  Great 
Britain,  and  this  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  crown 
made  of  four  bands  united 
at  the  top,  to  support  a 
globe  above  which  is  a 
cross.  Around  the  base 
of  the  cylinder,  in  a 
gracefully  curving  line,  is 
the  following  legend : 

"The  gift  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  Dinwiddie,  Lieut.  - 
Governor  of  Virginia,  to 
the  Corporation  of  Norfolk, 

1753," 


teresting  relic  of  the  days 
of  royalty  was  carried  by 
the  mayor  of  the  city  in 
the  procession  which  pa- 
raded the  streets  of  the 
city  at  the  celebration  of 
its  centennial  anniversary 
in  1836,  upon  which  oc- 
casion the  late  W.  H. 
Maxweir  delivered  a  suita- 
ble address.  The  next 
time  it  appeared  in  public 
(and  I  think  the  last)  was 
upon  the  celebration  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the 
landing  at  Jamestown,  in 
May,  1857,  which  was  held 
at  Jamestown  Island,  and 
the  city  being  represented 
by  the  municipal  authori- 
ties of  ye  ancient  city,  the 
Mace  was  borne  by  them. 
In  a  short  time  afterwards, 
there  being  a  great  de- 
mand for  the  precious  me- 
tals wherever  they  could  be 
found,  the  Mace  was  care- 
fully hidden  in  a  vault 
of  the  Exchange  Bank,  in 
the  charge  of  G.  W. 
Camp,  Esq.,  cashier  of  the 
same,  where  it  remained 
safely  during  the  war,  and 
at  the  liquidation  of  the 
affairs  of  this  bank,  Mr. 
Camp  delivered  it  to  E. 
D.  Smith,  Esq.,  cashier 
of  the  Exchange  National 
Bank,  who  now  holds  it, 
subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  City  Council  of  Nor- 
folk. 

THOMAS  H.  WYNNE. 
Richmond. 


in  Roman  letters.     This  in- 
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MRS.  ANNE  GRANT  OF  LAGGAN. 


Many  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  William  Wilson,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  sweetest  of  the 
minor  poets  of  Scotland  and  America,  furnished 
the  editor  of  the  RECORD  with  the  following 
brief  account  of  the  authoress  of  "  Memoirs  of 
an  American  Lady,"  a  charming  work  known  to 
most  students  of  American  History.  Mr.  Wilson 
was,  in  early  life,  a  prot€g£  of  Mrs.  Grant,  and 
knew  her  well. 

MRS.  GRANT,  commonly  styled  of  Laggan 
to  distinguish  her  from  her  contemporary, 
Mrs.  Grant  of  Carron,  was  born  at  Glas- 
gow in  February  1755.  Her  father,  Dun- 
can McVicar,  was  an  officer  in  the  army, 
and  by  her  mother  she  was  descended  from 
the  old  family  of  Stewart,  of  Invernahyle, 
in  Argyleshire. 

Her  early  infancy  was  passed  at  Fort 
William,  but  her  father  having  accom- 
panied his  regiment  to  America,  at  a  very 
early  age  she  was  taken  by  her  mother 
across  the  Atlantic  to  her  new  home. 
Though  her  third  year  had  not  been  com- 
pleted when  she  arrived  in  America,  she 
retained  a  distinct  recollection  of  her  land- 
ing at  Charlestown.  By  her  mother  she 
was  taught  to  read,  and  a  well  informed 
sergeant  made  her  acquainted  with  writing. 
Her  precocity  for  learning  was  remarkable. 
Ere  she  had  reached  her  sixth  year,  she 
had  made  herself  familiar  with  the  Old 
Testament,  and  could  speak  the  Dutch 
language,  which  she  had  learned  from  a 
family  of  Dutch  settlers.  The  love  of 
poetry  and  patriotism  were  simultaneously 
evinced.  At  this  early  period  she  read 
"  Milton's  Paradise  Lost/'  with  attention 
and  even  with  appreciation,  and  glowed 
with  the  enthusiastic  ardor  of  a  young 
mind  over  the  adventures  of  Wallace  de- 
tailed in  the  metrical  history  of  Henry  the 
Minstrel,  commonly  called  Blind  Harry. 
Her  juvenile  talent  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  more  intelligent  settlers  in  the  state, 
and  gained  her  the  friendship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Madame  Schuyler,  whose  vir- 
tues she  afterwards  depicted  in  her  "Me- 
moirs of  an  American  Lady." 

In     1768,    along    with    his    wife    and 
daughter,  Mr.  McVicar  returned  to  Scot- 


land, his  health  having  suffered  by  his  resi- 
dence in  America ;  and  during  the  three 
following  summers,  his  daughter  found 
means  of  gratifying  her  love  of  song  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cart,  near  Glasgow. 
The  family  residence  was  now  removed  to 
Fort  Augustus,  where  Mr.  McVicar  had 
received  the  appointment  of  Barrack  Mas- 
ter. 

The  chaplain  of  the  fort  was  the  Rev. 
James  Grant,  a  young  clergyman,  related 
to  several  of  the  most  respectable  families 
in  the  district,  who  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed minister  in  the  parish  of  Laggan, 
in  Invernessshire. 

At  Fort  Augustus  he  had  recommended 
himself  to  the  affections  of  Miss  McVicar 
by  his  elegant  tastes  and  accomplished 
manners,  and  he  now  became  the  success- 
ful suitor  for  her  hand.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  1779  ;  and  Mrs.  Grant,  to  approve 
herself  a  useful  helpmate  to  her  husband, 
began  assiduously  to  acquaint  herself  with 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  humbler 
class  of  the  people.  The  inquiries  institu- 
ted at  this  period  were  turned  to  an  ac- 
count more  extensive  than  originally  con- 
templated. Mr.  Grant,  who  was  constitu- 
tionally delicate,  died  in  1801,  leaving  his 
widow  and  eight  surviving  children  with- 
out any  means  of  support,  his  worldly 
circumstances  being  considerably  embar- 
rassed. On  a  small  farm  which  she  had 
rented  in  the  vicinity  of  her  late  husband's 
parish,  Mrs.  Grant  resided  immediately 
subsequent  to  his  decease,  but  the  profits  of 
the  lease  were  evidently  inadequate  for  the 
comfortable  maintenance  of  the  family. 
Among  the  circle  of  her  friends  she  was 
known  as  a  writer  of  verses ;  in  her  ninth 
year  she  had  essayed  an  imitation  of  Mil- 
ton ;  and  she  had  written  poetry  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cart  and  at  Fort  Augustus. 
To  aid  in  supporting  her  family,  she  was 
strongly  advised  to  collect  her  pieces  into 
a  volume  ;  and  to  encourage  her  in  acting 
upon  this  recommendation,  no  fewer  than 
three  thousand  subscribers  were  procured 
for  the  work  by  her  friends.  The  cele- 
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brated  Duchess  of  Gordon  proved  an  espe- 
cial promoter  of  the  cause.  In  1803  a 
volume  of  poems  appeared  from  her  pen 
which,  though  displaying  no  high  powers, 
was  favorably  received,  and  had  the 
double  advantage  of  making  her  known, 
and  of  materially  aiding  her  finances. 

From  the  profits  she  made  settlement  of 
her  late  husband's  liabilities,  and  now  per- 
ceiving a  likelihood  of  being  able  to  sup- 
port her  family  by  her  literary  exertions, 
she  abandoned  the  lease  of  her  farm.  She 
took  up  her  residence  near  the  town  of 
Stirling,  residing  in  the  mansion  of  Gartur 
in  that  neighborhood.  In  1806  she  again 
appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author  by 
publishing  a  selection  of  her  correspond- 
ence with  her  friends  in  three  volumes, 
under  the  designation  of  "  Letters  From 
the  Mountains."  This  work  passed 
through  several  editions.  In  1808  Mrs. 
Grant  published  the  life  of  her  early  friend 
Madame  Schuyler,  under  the  designation 
of  "Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,"  in 
two  volumes. 

From  the  rural  retirement  of  Gartur,  she 
soon  removed  to  the  town  of  Stirling ;  but 
in  1810,  as  her  circumstances  became  more 
prosperous,  she  took  up  her  permanent 
abode  in  Edinburgh. 

Some  distinguished  characters  of  the 
Scottish  capital  now  resorted  to  her 
society.  She  was  visited  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Francis  Jeffrey,  James  Hogg  and 
others,  attracted  by  the  vivacity  of  her 
conversation.  The  "Essays  on  The  Su- 
perstitions of  The  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land," appeared  in  1811  in  two  volumes; 
in  1814  she  published  a  metrical  work  in 
two  parts,  entitled  "Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Thirteen,"  and  in  the  year  following, 
she  produced  her  "  Popular  Models  and 
Impressive  Warnings  for  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  Industry." 

In  1825  Mrs.  Grant  received  a  civil  list 
pension  of  ^100  a  year1  in  consideration 


of  her  literary  talents,  which  with  the 
profits  of  her  works  and  the  legacies  of 
several  deceased  friends,  rendered  the 
latter  period  of  her  life  sufficiently  com- 
fortable in  respect  of  pecuniary  means. 
She  died  on  the  yth  of  November  1838, 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  and 
retaining  her  faculties  to  the  last.  A  col- 
lection of  her  correspondence  was  pub- 
lished in  1844,  in  three  volumes  octavo, 
edited  by  her  only  surviving  son,  John  P. 
Grant,  Esq. 

As  a  writer,  Mrs.  Grant  occupies  a  re- 
spectable place.  She  had  the  happy  art  of 
turning  her  every-day  observations,  as  well 
as  the  fruits  of  her  research,  to  the  best  ac- 
count. Her  letters  which  she  published 
at  the  commencement  of  her  literary 
career,  as  well  as  those  which  appeared 
posthumously,  are  favorable  specimens  of 
that  species  of  composition.  As  a  poet 
she  attained  to  no  eminence.  "The 
Highlanders,"  her  longest  and  most  ambi- 
tious poetical  effort,  exhibits  some  vivid 
and  glowing  descriptions  of  mountain 
scenery,  and  the  stern  though  simple  man- 
ners of  the  Gael. 

Of  a  few  songs  which  proceeded  from  her 
pen,  only  that  generally  known  as  "The 
Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,"  has  outlived 
their  author.  The  genius  of  Mrs.  Grant 
was  not  lyrical,  but  in  all  her  poetical 
productions  there  is  a  steady  current  of 
harmony  and  good  sense,  more  indicative 
of  the  quick  shrewd  observer  than  the 
poet ;  and  being  herself  a  Highlander,  she 
could  speak  and  write  the  language  and 
paint  the  character  and  manners  of  her 
countrymen  better  than  any  of  her  con- 
temporaries ;  indeed  so  conspicuous  was 
her  pre-eminence  in  Gaelic  literature,  that 
the  authorship  of  the  earliest  volumes  of 
the  Waverley  Novels  was  generally  attribu- 
ted to  her  pen.  To  the  last  hour  of  her 


1  The  petition  for  this  pension,  presented  to  King 
George  the  Fourth,  was  drawn  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  was  signed  by  himself,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Henry 
Mackenzie  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  of 
that  day.  "  We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  our 


belief,"  they  said,  "  that  Mrs.  Grant's  writings  have 
produced  a  strong  and  salutary  effect  upon  her 
countrymen,  who  not  only  found  recorded  in  them 
much  of  national  history  and  antiquities  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten,  but  found 
them  combined  with  the  soundest  and  best  lessons 
of  virtue  and  morality." — [Eo.J 
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long  life,  her  early  attachment  to  her 
American  home  on  the  Hudson  remained 
unshaken,  and  one  of  her  highest  enjoy- 
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ments  was  to  see  Americans  at  her  hospita- 
ble board,  where  they  were  sure  of  a  cor- 
dial welcome  and  a  genial  hostess. 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF   THE   PAST. 


THE  late  SAMUEL  BRECK,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  died  in  that  city  in  1862,  at  the  age 
of  a  little  more  than  ninety-one  years, 
communicated  to  the  editor  of  the  RECORD, 
after  a  personalr  interview,  the  following 
notes.  Mr.  Breck  was  then  eighty-eight 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston, 
but  had  lived  in  Pennsylvania  since  the 
year  1792.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  several  years,  and 
a  member  of  Congress  from  1823  to  1825. 
He  published  a  historical  sketch  of  Paper 
Money,  and  some  historical  addresses. 

1412  Arch  St.,  Phi?  a,  May  25,  1859. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  promised  to  put  on  paper  some  recol- 
lections of  passing  events  in  the  year  1789, 
when  I  resided  in  Boston.  My  advanced 
age,  now  close  upon  eighty-eight,  together 
with  current  occupations,  will  oblige  me 
to  be  brief  in  statement  and  very  circum- 
scribed in  matter. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1789  a  French 
squadron  came  to  Boston,  consisting  of 
two  ships  of  the  line  and  several  frigates : 
the  Patriot  74,  commanded  by  Admiral 
de  Ponderez,  and  the  Leopard  74,  com- 
manded by  Monsieur  De  la  Gallisoniere. 
One  of  the  frigates  was  in  command  of 
my  friend,  the  Marquis  de  Traverse,  in 
whose  ship,  six  years  before,  and  under 
whose  care  as  captain  of  the  frigate  Iris, 
I  went  to  a  college  in  France,  tho'  not  yet 
twelve  years  of  age.  Those  ships  came  to 
Boston  to  pass  the  equinoctial  season,  and 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hurricanes  of 
the  West  Indies.  Soon  after  their  arrival 
two  of  the  captains  of  frigates  obtained  a 
short  leave  of  absence  to  visit  New  York 
and  Philad'a.  This  was  in  those  days  a 
formidable  trip,  going  and  coming,  of 
nearly  three  weeks ;  and  I  may  mention 
here  that  before  they  could  return,  an  un- 
expected order  from  France  obliged  the 


whole  fleet  to  weigh  anchor  and  imme- 
diately depart.  This  event  left  our  tra- 
vellers behind.  They  came  for  advice  and 
comfort  to  my  father,  excessively  morti- 
fied. One  of  them  was  named  Boubee, 
pronounced  Booby.  This  gave  those  who 
are  disposed  to  be  merry  at  other  people's 
misfortunes,  an  opportunity  to  laugh  at  the 
association  of  the  name  with  the  loss  of 
the  ship. 

But  to  return  to  the  squadron  while  at 
anchor  in  Boston  harbour. 

The  Patriot,  while  in  command  of  De 
Ponderez,  had  a  few  months  before  be- 
come somewhat  distinguished  by  giving 
Louis  XVI.  a  sight  of  the  ocean.  When 
that  unhappy  monarch  visited  Cherbourg, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  great 
works  then  going  forward  in  that  cele- 
brated naval  station,  this  ship  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  him  a  few  leagues  into  the 
Atlantic.  Ponderez,  a  true  royalist,  was 
proud  of  this  event ;  it  added  love  to  his 
professional  loyalty.  News  came  daily  to 
Boston  of  the  progress  of  the  revolution, 
and  humiliation  of  the  king  and  court. 
He  shed  tears  when  I  translated  passages 
that  were  affrontive  to  his  royal  master  and 
mistress.  He  held  them  in  such  veneration 
and  even  chivalric  love  that  their  degrada- 
tion caused  his  health  to  fail,  and,  as  I 
heard,  occasioned  his  death  the  next  year, 
at  Martinique. 

Gallisoniere's  ship,  the  Leopard,  was  a 
splendid  ship.  She  rode  at  anchor  a  little 
way  below  the  castle,  a  beautiful  model  of 
a  line-of-battle  ship.  Not  far  from  her  in 
the  inner  harbour  was  anchored  a  British 
frigate,  the  Penelope,  under  the  command 
of  Samuel  Lindsey.  Her  officers,  with 
some  of  whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  were 
not  on  social  terms  with  the  Frenchmen 
and  did  not  visit  them.  The  captain's 
son,  Samuel  Hood  Lindsey,  who  was  a 
midshipman  in  the  Penelope  and  rather  my 
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junior,  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
me — so  intimate  as  to  subdue  his  prejudices 
and  yield  to  my  solicitation  to  visit  the 
Leopard.  A  day  being  fixed,  we  went  on 
board  together.  Captain  Gallisoniere  re- 
ceived me  and  my  young  companion  with 
great  kindness.  We  walked  with  him  up 
and  down  the  starboard  quarter-deck.  The 
discipline  in  those  days  in  the  French  navy 
was  lax  and  worthless.  In  this  noble  ship 
the  common  sailors  sat  along  the  quarter- 
deck in  groups;  some  playing  cards; 
others  reading  or  sleeping ;  while  others 
again  were  chasing  one  another  all  around 
us.  One  fellow,  dodging  his  pursuer, 
jumped  behind  Gallisoni6re,  whom  he 
seized  by  both  arms.  The  captain  stopt, 
and  turning  round  to  the  sailor,  said  very 
good-naturedly  :  "  Qu'est  que  c'est  done, 
mon  enfant?"  To  which  the  tar  replied 
very  familiarly:  "Ce-  gaillard  la  vent 
m'attraper."  "What's  the  matter,  my 
child?"  asked  the  captain.  "That  fel- 
low," said  the  sailor,  "is  trying  to  catch 
me."  This  scene  was  not  new  to  me,  be- 
cause I  had  been  much  accustomed  to 
French  men-of-war;  but  to  Lindsey  it 
seemed  past  belief,  and  when  we  left  the 
ship  he  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  no  wonder  we 
beat  them." 

WASHINGTON'S  VISIT  TO  BOSTON  IN  1789. 

At  the  time  when  Admiral  de  Ponderez 
was  lying  with  his  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Boston,  Gen'l  Washington,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  was  making 
a  tour  east  soon  after  his  election,  arrived 
there.  He  was  received  with  open  arms 
and  hearty  cheers  by  the  people.  In  his 
honor  a  triumphal  arch  was  raised,  with 
appropriate  mottos,  near  the  Old  State- 
house.  Under  this  he  passed  in  great 
state.  I  stood  at  a  window  close  by,  and 
saw  him  enter  the  balcony  of  that  building 
and  show  himself  to  the  thousands  who 
came  from  far  and  near  to  greet  him.  I 
saw  all  that  passed,  heard  the  fine  anthems 
that  were  composed  for  the  occasion,  and 
gazed  with  admiring  eyes  upon  his  majestic 
figure. 

The  procession  that  had  accompanied 
him  from  the  entrance  of  the  town,  took 


up  its  line  of  march  again  after  these  cere- 
monies, and  accompanied  him  to  the  house 
selected  for  his  residence,  which  stood  at 
the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Court  streets. 
It  was  a  handsome  brick  building.  A 
beautiful  company  of  light  infantry  served 
as  a  guard  of  honour,  commanded  by  the 
well-known  and  greatly-distinguished  HAR- 
RISON GRAY  OTIS. 

Governor  Hancock  had  prepared  a  great 
dinner  at  his  house,  to  which  he  invited 
the  French  Admiral,  the  officers  of  the 
fleet  and  many  of  the  principal  citizens. 
A  notion  had  got  into  Hancock's  head 
that  the  governor  of  a  state  was  a  kind  of 
king  or  sovereign  in  his  own  territory,  and 
that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  his  station 
to  pay  the  first  visit  to  any  one,  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ;  and  acting 
always  upon  this  rule,  he  sent  an  invitation 
to  General  Washington  to  dine  with  him, 
but  excused  himself  from  calling  on  him, 
alleging  that  sickness  detained  him  at 
home ;  thus  covering  by  a  lame  apology 
the  resolution  which  he  dared  not  openly 
exercise  towards  the  President. 

Washington,  who  had  received  some 
hint  of  this  absurd  etiquette,  which  sought 
to  exalt  the  head  of  a  part  above  the  head 
of  the  whole,  sent  his  aid-de-camp,  Major 
Wm.  Jackson,  with  a  message  to  his  excel- 
lency, declining  the  invitation  to  dinner, 
and  intimating  that  if  his  health  permitted 
him  to  receive  company,  it  would  admit 
of  his  visiting  him. 

My  father  dined  at  the  governor's,  and 
about  sunset  brought  home  Admiral  Pon- 
derez and  several  of  his  officers,  who  spent 
the  evening  with  us.  The  dinner-party 
went  off  heavily,  owing  to  the  general  dis- 
appointment at  not  meeting  the  President. 
Meantime  the  French  ships  of  war  in  the 
harbour  were  dressed  in  variegated  lamps 
and  bonfires  blazed  in  the  streets.  The 
ladies  wore  bandeaux,  cestuses  and  ribands 
stamped  and  embroidered  with  the  name 
of  Washington — some  in  gold  and  silver 
letters  and  some  in  pearles. 

About  10  o'clock  I  accompanied  the 
Admiral  to  the  wharf  of  embarkation  for 
his  ship.  As  we  passed  the  house  where 
the  President  lodged,  De  Ponderez  and  his 
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party  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  ab- 
sence of  all  sort  of  pa'rade  or  noise. 
"What,"  said  he,  "not  even  a  sentinel! 
In  Europe,"  added  he,  "a  brigadier- 
general  would  have  a  guard ;  and  here, 
this  great  man,  the  chief  of  a  nation,  does 
not  permit  it." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  imme- 
diately after  morning  service,  Mr.  Joseph 
Russell,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  gover- 
nor's, called  at  our  house  and  told  my 
father  that  his  excellency  had  swallowed 
the  bitter  pill,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to 
visit  the  President,  to  which  step  he  had 
been  urged  by  a  report  that  people  gene- 
rally condemned  his  false  pride. 

Associated  with  this  subject  may  be  men- 
tioned in  strong  contrast  the  conduct  of 
John  Langdon,  then  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  left  his  capital  with  an 
escort  of  horse,  and  rode  to  his  frontier- 
town  to  receive  the  President,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Portsmouth. 

There  was  some  misconduct  in  the  ar- 


rangements of  the  "Entry  by  Washington 
into  Boston,"  imputed  to  Sheriff  Hender- 
son by  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  to  which 
the  accompanying  paper  refers,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Everett  alludes  in  his  Mt.  Ver- 
non  papers.1 

I  will  thank  you,  Mr.  Lossing,  to  send 
me  a  single  line  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  this  package,  which  I  beg  you  to  accept 
with  my  co-mpliments  and  best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  all  your  literary  labors. 
With  distinguished  respect, 
Your  friend  &  ser't, 

SAM'L  BRECK. 

BENSON  J.  LOSSING,  Poughkapsie, 
Duchess  county,  State  of  N.  York. 


1  The  paper  referred  to  contains  the  original 
draft  of  letters  written  by  Governor  Hancock's 
Secretary  to  the  Selectmen  of  Boston  and  to 
Sheriff  Henderson,  notifying  them  that  the  matter 
would  be  laid  before  the  Council  the  next  day 
(January  13,  1790),  for  investigation,  and  inviting 
both  parties  to  be  present. — [ED.] 


WASHINGTON'S    ORDERLY  BOOKS. 

[Continued  from  page  499.] 


HEAD  QUARTERS,  NEWBURGH,  THURSDAY, 
MAY  1 6th  I782.1 

The  General  is  extremely  concerned  to 
learn,  that  an  article  so  salutary  as  that  of 
distilled  liquor  was  expected  to  be,  when 
properly  used,  and  which  was  designed  for 
the  comfort  and  refreshment  of  the  troops, 
has  been  in  many  instances  productive  of 
very  ill  consequences.  He  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  officers  of  every  grade  to  remedy 
these  abuses,  and  to  watch  over  the  health 
of  their  men ;  for  which  purpose,  he  sug- 
gests the  expedient  of  keeping  liquor  rolls 
in  every  corps,  for  which  the  name  of. 


1  The  American  army,  after  returning  from  Vir- 
ginia, had  spent  the  winter  in  the  Hudson  High- 
lands, under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Heath,  whose  head  quarters  were  at  the  "  Robinson 
House,"  opposite  West  Point,  where  Arnold  was 
quartered  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  his 
treason. — [Eo.j 


every  soldier  shall  be  struck  off,  who  ad- 
dicts himself  to  drunkenness  or  injures  his 
constitution  by  intemperance ;  such  sol- 
diers as  are  struck  off  are  not  to  draw 
liquor  on  any  occasion,  but  are  to  receive 
other  articles  in  lieu  thereof;  the  Quarter- 
masters upon  receiving  such  commuted 
articles  are  to  receipt  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  rations  included  in  the  returns, 
that  there  may  be  no  irregularity  in  the 
accounts. 

The  vile  practice  of  swallowing  the 
whole  ration  of  liquor  at  a  single  draught, 
is  also  to  be  prevented  by  causing  the  ser- 
geants to  see  it  duly  distributed  daily,  and 
mixed  with  water  at  stated  times;  in 
which  case  instead  of  being  pernicious,  it 
will  become  very  refreshing  and  salutary. 
An  object  so  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
men  ought  not  only  to  be  superintended 
by  the  Officer  of  Police,  as  it  is  worthy  to 
attract  the  attention  of  every  officer  who 
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is  anxious  for  the  reputation  of  the  corps 
to  which  he  belongs,  the  welfare  of  the 
individuals  and  the  good  of  service ;  but 
it  rests  principally  with  the  commandants 
of  corps  to  have  so  useful  a  regulation 
.  carried  effectually  into  execution,  as  well 
*  as  to  preserve  cleanliness,  economy,  and 
good  order  within  the  spheres  of  their  re- 
spective commands.  Major-General  Heath 
will  please  to  settle  with  the  brigadiers  and 
commanding  officers  of  brigades,  the  quan- 
tity of  liquor  properly  to  be  drawn  in 
kind  by  the  troops,  after  which  he  is 
authorized  to  commute  by  agreement  with 
the  contractors  the  rations  of  whiskey  or 
such  proportions  of  them  as  may  be 
judged  necessary  for  vegetables  or  other 
articles,  agreeable  to  the  prices  fixed  in  the 
contracts  to  the  component  parts  of 
rations. 

HEAD  QUARTERS,  NEWBURGH,  SATURDAY, 
MAY  i8th  1782. 

Upon  a  late  visit  to  the  hospitals,1  the 
General  was  pleased  to  find  them  in  such 
good  order.  He  is  happy  in  persuading 
himself  the  most  tender  and  assiduous  at- 
tention will  continue  to  be  paid  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  ;  and .  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  public  will  enable  them  to 
be  amply  supplied  with  medicines,  refresh- 
ments and  accommodations. 

HEAD   QUARTERS,  NEWBURGH,   MONDAY, 
MAY  2oth  1782. 

The  General  did  not  make  any  public 
remarks  on  the  last  inspection  returns,  be- 
cause at  that  time  several  corps  had  not 
received  their  new  clothing,  and  conse- 
quently a  difference  of  appearance  was  un- 
avoidable. He  cannot,  however,  conceal 
the  pleasure  he  received  from  finding  the 
two  regiments  of  New  York  in  the  best 
order  possible,  by  the  report  of  the  Inspec- 
tor-General, which  also  concurred  with 
his  own  observations. 

As  on  the  one  hand,  it  will  afford  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
giving  honorable  testimonies  to  military 


merits,  so  on  the  other  hand  he  is  con- 
vinced the  good  of  the  service,  and  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  requires  that 
every  remarkable  instance  of  demerit, 
want  of  attention  or  negligence,  should 
meet  with  reprehension,  he  will  not  there- 
fore hesitate  to  commit  to  the  records  of 
the  army  what  shall  appear  to  him  to  be 
distinguished  characteristics  of  any  particu- 
lar corps. 

HEAD   QUARTERS,  NEWBURGH,  TUESDAY, 
MAY  28th  1782. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  happy  in  the 
opportunity  of  announcing  to  the  army  the 
birth  of  a  Dauphin  of  France,1  and  desirous 
of  giving  a  general  occasion  of  testifying 
the  satisfaction  which  he  is  convinced  will 
pervade  the  breast  of  every  American 
officer  and  soldier  on  the  communication 
of  an  event  so  highly  interesting  to  a 
monarch  and  nation  who  have  given  us 
such  distinguishing  proofs  of  their  attach- 
ment, is  pleased  to  order  a  feu-de-joie  on 
Thursday  next,  and  requests  the  company 
of  all  the  general  regimental  and  staff 
officers  of  the  army,  who  are  not  neces- 
sarily detained  by  duty  at  West  Point  on 
that  day,  at  four  o'clock ;  commanding 
officers  of  brigades  and  corps  will  receive 
particular  instructions  for  their  govern- 
ment. 

HEAD   QUARTERS,    NEWBURGH,   WEDNES- 
DAY, MAY  29th  1782. 

The  troops  are  to  be  supplied  with  an 
extra  gill  of  rum  per  man,  to-morrow. 

There  are  no  further  orders  concerning  the  cele- 
bration at  West  Point  in  Washington's  Orderly 
Books ;  but  in  the  Orderly  Book  of  General  Heath, 


1  These  were  in  the  Highlands  between 
son's  House"  and  Cold  Spring.— [ED.] 


Robin- 


1  This  was  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  France, 
about  whose  fate,  after  the  death  of  his  father  by 
the  guillotine,  during  the  French  Revolution,  there 
hangs  a  veil  of  mystery.  That  he  suffered  great 
hardships  at  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists  seems 
quite  certain.  That  he  died  under  the  cruel  treat- 
ment has  been  the  testimony  of  history,  whilst 
many  believed  that  he  lived  and  was  carried  out  of 
France.  It  was  this  identical  son  of  Lewis  the 
Sixteenth,  whom  Eleazar  Williams  was  claimed  to 
be,  many  years  ago.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  minister 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
and  appears  to  have  died  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
the  Dauphin  of  France. — [ED.] 
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who  was  then  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the 
Highlands,  there  are  detailed  directions,  extracts 
from  which  are  given  below. 

On  the  same  day  when  Washington  issued  the 
order  concerning  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  General 
Heath  issued  the  following  order  : — 

HIGHLANDS,  MAY  28,  1782. 

The  Inspector-General  has  desired  the 
following  to  be  communicated,  viz.  : — 

The  commanding  officers  of  brigades 
will  give  orders  that  one  officer,  two  non- 
commissioned officers  and  ten  privates  from 
each  regiment  parade  on  the  ground  de- 
signed for  them,  on  Thursday,  precisely  at 
12  o'clock.  When  they  arrive  on  the 
right  of  the  ground,  they  will  remain  in 
column  until  they  receive  the  signal  of  a 
rocket  from  the  colonnade,  when  they  will 
display  to  the  left  and  occupy  the  ground 
marked  out  for  their  respective  corps.  At 
the  signal  of  the  second  rocket  they  will 
retire  to  their  respective  encampments, 
when  each  adjutant  will  repair  to  the 
Point.  The  general  desires  it  to  take 
place  accordingly. 

Here  follow  the  orders  of  Washington  issued  on 
the  same  day,  and  on  the  29th.  Appended  to  the 
order  of  the  2gth  is  the  following  memorandum 
and  orders  on  the  3Oth,  from  Washington,  and 
Brigade  orders  by  General  Heath  : — 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  desires  his 
compliments  may  be  presented  to  the 
officers'  ladies  with  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  army,  together  with  a  request 
that  they  will  favor  him  with  their  com- 
pany at  dinner  on  Thursday  next,  at  West 
Point.  The  general  will  be  happy  to  see 
any  other  ladies  of*  his  own  or  his  friends' 
acquaintance  on  the  occasion,  without  the 
formality  of  a  particular  invitation. 

HEAD  QUARTERS,  NEWBURGH. 
MORNING  ORDERS,  30™  MAYJ  1782. 
The  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  Dau- 
phin of  France  is  postponed  until  to-mor- 
row.    It  will  then  take  place  as  prescribed 
this  ,day. 

HIGHLANDS,  MAY  30,  1782. 
To-morrow  being  appointed  by  his  Ex- 
cellency, the  Commander-in  Chief,  to  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  of  France, 


the  troops  will  have  their  provisions  cooked 
by  n  o'clock,  parade  at  half  after  12  and 
march  to  the  post  assigned  them,  when  each 
regiment  will  remain  in  column  under  cover 
until  the  discharge  of  three  pieces  of  can- 
non from  West  Point,  which  will  be  a  sig- 
nal for  the  column  to  advance  and  display 
to  the  left,  in  full  view  of  the  Point,  and 
stack  their  arms.  That  done,  all  the  offi- 
cers, excepting  one  field  officer  to  the 
brigade  and  one  officer  to  each  regiment, 
who  are  to  remain  with  their  corps,  are 
requested  to  repair  to  West  Point,  where 
the  General  requests  the  pleasure  of  their 
company  at  dinner.  As  soon  as  the  toasts 
are  drank,  after  dinner,  the  officers  will 
join  their  respective  regiments. 

The  Regimental  Quartermasters  will 
instantly  apply  to  the  conductor  of  mili- 
tary stores  for  three  blank  cartridges  for 
each  man  and  non-commissioned  officer. 
They  will  be  careful  that  all  the  other  car- 
tridges are  taken  out  of  their  boxes  and 
delivered  to  the  men  as  soon  as  the  feu-de- 
joie  is  over. 

Colonel  Crane  will  please  to  direct  that 
the  thirteen  cannon  that  are  to  compose 
the  park  are  furnished  with  two  hundred 
and  eighty  blank  cartridges ;  Fort  Sher- 
burne  with  six,  the  South  Redoubt  with 
three  and  the  garrison  of  Stony  Point  with 
thirteen. 

Col.  Crane's  regiment  of  artillery  will 
parade  and  receive  his  Excellency  on  his 
arrival ;  after  which,  one  captain,  lieuten- 
ant and  two  subalterns  of  the  same  regi- 
ment will  form  a  guard  of  infantry  and 
receive  the  Inspector-General's  particular 
orders. 

The  discharge  of  thirteen  cannon  from 
the  park  after  the  first  toast  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  discharge  from  the  gar- 
rison at  Stony  Point. 

The  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the 
feu-de-joie  will  be  given  by  three  cannon 
from  Fort  Sherburne  ;  and  in  each  volley, 
as  soon  as  the  regiment  on  the  left  of  the 
line  has  finished  its  fire,  one  cannon  from 
the  South  Redoubt  will  be  given  as  a  signal 
for  the  park  to  renew  the  firing,  which 
will  be  repeated  three  times. 

After  the  fire-works  are  played  off,  the 
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ceremony  will  be  concluded  by  a  discharge 
of  three  cannon  from  Fort  Sherburne.1 


1  This  celebration  took  place,  with  great  parade, 
on  Friday,  the  3is>t  of  May,  1782.  On  what  is 
now  the  "  Parade  "  at  West  Point,  and  not  far  from 
Roe's  Hotel  and  renovated  Fort  Clinton,  an  im- 
mense Arbor  was  constructed  under  the  direction 
of  Villefranche,  a  French  engineer,  who  employed 
about  a  thousand  men  in  erecting  it.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  trunks  of  trees  as  columns,  with  a 
roof  and  sides  made  of  boughs  curiously  inter- 
twined. Its  length  was  about  220  feet  and  its 
width  about  80  feet.  The  number  of  columns  was 
118.  Every  column  was  encircled  with  muskets 
and  bayonets  ;  and  the  whole  interior  was  decorated 
with  evergreens  and  flowers,  and  emblematic  de- 
vices, among  which  the  French  fleur-de-lis  was 
conspicuous.  There  were  also  many  appropriate 
mottoes. 

The  whole  army  was  paraded  on  the  neighboring 
hills  on  the  day  of  the  entertainment.  At  the 
signal  designated,  all  of  the  regimental  officers  left 
their  commands  and  repaired  to  the  Arbor,  to  par- 
take of  the  feast  there,  to  which  they  had  been  in- 
vited. General  Washington  and  his  wife,  with  the 
invited  guests,  moved  from  General  McDougall's 
quarters  to  the  Arbor  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, where  a  martial  band  was  playing. 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  the  General  and  his 
special  guests  had  arrived  in  barges  from  New- 


burgh.  The  most  conspicuous  members  of  that 
company  were  General  and  Mrs.  Washington,  with 
his  suite;  Governor  and  Mrs.  Clinton  and  his  suite; 
Major-General  Knox  and  Adjutant-General  Rand 
with  their  wives ;  Mr.  Benson,  the  Attorney-General 
of  New  York;  Mrs.  Livingston,  of  the  Lower  Ma- 
nor, and  Mrs.  Montgomery,  widow  of  the  general 
killed  at  Quebec.  There  were  a  large  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  attendance  from  the  neigh- 
boring states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  thirteen  appropriate 
toasts  were  drank,  each  one  being  announced  by  a 
discharge  of  cannon,  accompanied  by  music.  The 
guests  retired  from  the  table  at  seven  o'clock,  when 
the  regimental  officers  went  back  to  their  com- 
mands. The  tables  were  removed  from  the  Arbor, 
which  was  brilliantly  illuminated  in  the  evening  by 
hundreds  of  candles ;  and  a  ball  was  there  opened 
at  the  moment  when  the  whole  army  gave  &feti-de- 
joie,  three  times  repeated,  with  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry, which  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  lofty 
hills.  General  Washington  attended  the  ball,  and 
according  to  Dr.  Thacher,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
he  was  unusually  cheerful,  and  "  with  a  dignified 
and  graceful  air,  having  Mrs.  Knox  for  his  partner, 
carried  down  a  dance  of  twenty  couples  in  the 
Arbor,  on  the  green  grass."  The  entertainment 
was  concluded  with  a  grand  display  of  fire-works 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  "  consist- 
ing of  rockets,  wheels,  fountains,  trees,  'bee-hives, 
ballons,  stars  and  fleur-de-lis,  admirably  con- 
structed."— [Eo.] 


A  SOLDIERS   CHURCH. 


The  RECORD  is  indebted  for  the  following  interest- 
ing account  of  the  famous  Soldiers'  Church,  near 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  for  the  photograph  from 
which  the  engraving  was  made,  to  Wm.  W. 
Folwell,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

THE  Engineer  Brigade  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  was  composed  of  the  Batta- 
lion of  Regular  Engineers,  the  i5th  New 
York  Volunteers  and  the  5oth  New  York 
Volunteers.  The  last  named,  known  dur- 
ing the  earlier  campaigns  as  "Stuart's 
Engineers,"  from  the  first  colonel,  Gen. 
Charles  B.  Stuart,  C.  E.,  was  recruited 
from  the  machine-shops  and  factories  of 
Seneca  Falls  and  Waterloo,  the  lumber 
camps  of  the  "Southern  Tier,"  the  raft- 
men  of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna, 
with  a  large  infusion  of  stalwart  young 
farmers.  A  detachment  of  six  companies 
of  this  regiment,  under  the  command  of 


Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General  Ira  Spaulding,  formed  a  part  of 
the  "household  troops  "  at  army  head- 
quarters for  the  last  two  years  of  the  war. 
These  companies  were  specially  employed 
in  (pontoniering  and  bridge-building,  but 
when  not  thus  engaged,  performed  any 
other  duties  'of  their  corps.  Many  of  the 
fortifications  in  front  of  Petersburg  were 
erected  under  the  directions  of  their  offi- 
cers;  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  performing  the  mechanical  work. 

The  fall  of  1864  had  been  thus  passed 
by  the  command  of  General  Spaulding. 
In  the  early  part  of  January  1865,  the 
winter  camp  was  laid  out  and  the  huts 
neatly  and  substantially  built.  It '  so 
chanced  that  this  camp  was  situated  very 
near  the  site  of  the  Poplar  Grove  Church, 
a  building  which  did  not  long  survive  the 
advance  of  cold  weather.  Many  a  com- 
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fortable  roof,  a  bunk  or  shelf  might  have 
been  found  in  this  and  other  camps,  com- 
posed of  material  from  the  desecrated 
edifice,  removed  in  spite  of  the  articles  of 
war  in  general,  and  special  orders  from 
army  headquarters  in  particular. 

Whether  the  commanding  officer  was 
actuated  by  any  movings  of  conscience 
or  not  is  impossible  to  state,  but  about  the 
2oth  of  January  he  authorized  one  of  the 
captains  to  erect  on  the  parade  ground  a 
chapel,  giving  out  as  his  reason,  a  desire 
to  employ  and  entertain  the  men  during 
the  winter. 

The  officer  thus  instructed  was  Captain 
and  Brevet  Major  M.  H.  McGrath,  of 
Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  a  builder  and  archi- 
tect. Captain  McGrath  entered  upon  the 
work  with  enthusiasm.  He  selected  his 
own  Company  F,  Lieutenants  A.  B.  Hough 
and  H.  Mclntosh ;  Company  B,  Captain 
A.  B.  Dolan,  and  Company  H,  Captain 
A.  C.  Palmer.  These  companies  mustered 
about  300  men  "for  duty."  Fifteen 
four-mule  teams  were  detailed  for  hauling. 

The  material  was  the  yellow  or  pitch 
pine  growing  in  that  part  of  Virginia. 
This  timber  has  a  smooth  and  closely  ad- 
hering bark,  which  at  a  short  distance 
shows  the  color  of  brown  stone.  Captain 
McGrath  decided  to  so  use  his  material 
that  the  exterior  should  not  present  a 
square  inch  »of  anything  but  the  bark. 
Accordingly,  selecting  logs  about  one  foot 
in  diameter  and  nineteen  feet  long,  he 
planted  them  "on  end"  in  trenches  three 
feet  deep,  thus  forming  the  outer  walls. 
The  flat  side  was  hewn  smooth,  and  the 
edges  were  trimmed  parallel.  The  joints 
were  covered  outside  by  rods  or  poles  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  forming  a  bead- 
moulding.  At  top  of  the  walls  were 
pinned  "plates"  hewn  on  three  sides, 
showing  the  bark  outside.  On  these  were 
fitted  the  rafters  neatly  hewn.  The  roof 
was  lathed  with  flattened  poles  and  covered 
with  handsome  shingles,  bolted,  rived  and 
shaved  on  the  ground.  The  windows  were 
closed  by  clean  cotton  cloth,  outside  of 
which  small  rods  were  crossed  to  imitate 
the  "  quarries  "of  stained  glass  windows. 
The  fire-places  and  chimneys  at  either  end 


were  formed  within  the  outer  wall,  of  one 
solid  brick.  This  was  effected  by  building 
within  a  duplicate  wall,,  leaving  a  space  of 
eight  inches,  to  be  filled  with  tempered 
clay. 

When  all  was  ready  the  inner  wall  was 
burned  out  and  the  tempered  clay  baket 
in  a  mass.  The  annexed  diagram  shows 
the  ground  plan  of  the  building. 

The  floors  were  of  puncheons,  pinned 
to  sleepers.  The  seats  were  portable  three- 
legged  stools. 

The  architect  designed  three  elabora-te 
rustic  chandeliers,  each  holding  eight 
candles,  to  light  the  interior.  Inasmuch  as 
the  building  was  intended  not  merely  for 
devotional  purposes,  but  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  command,  it  was  necessary  to 
contrive  foot-lights  for  the  rostrum. 
Twenty-four  tin-plates  were  got  from  the 
sutler.  About  one-third  of  their  surfaces 
were  bent  at  right  angles  and  nailed  to  the 
floor.  The  remainder  of  the  discs  con- 
cealed a  row  of  candles  from  the  audience. 


GROUND  PLAN  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

No  sooner  was  the  building  completed — 
and  but  twenty  days  were  consumed — than 
it  was  put  to  use.  On  Sundays  the  public 
religious  services  were  held.  On  Wednes 
day  and  Saturday  evenings  the  men  held 
their  prayer  meetings.  Other  evenings 
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were  chiefly  occupied  by  a  series  of 
amateur  entertainments,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  those  two  enterprising  "  end  men," 
Frank  Day  and  Neil  Rogers,  of  Company 
B.  These  entertainments  were  excellent 
of  their  kind,  and  were  largely  attended 
by  officers  from  army  and  corps  head- 
quarters. On  one  of  the  occasions  when 
the  troops  were  honored  by  the  presence 
of  the  commanding  general,  the  follow- 
ing extempore  conundrum  brought  down 
the  house.  "Why  has  Lee  left  off 
Bourbon?"  Answer:  "because  he  has 
had  two  many  horns  of  Mead  (e)." 

The  writer  regrets  that  he  is  not  in  pos- 
session of  sufficient  information  to  make 
any  worthy  mention  of  the  musical  enter- 
tainment given  in  the  month  of  February, 
by  an  orchestra  composed  of  the  most 
skilful  musicians  in  the  corps  and  division 
bands,  and  led  by  Captain  Halstead  of 
New  York  city.  It  was  repeated  at  the 
instance  of  several  general  officers.  The 


outside  attendance  at  length  became  so 
large  that  it  was  necessary  to  reserve  cer- 
tain evenings  for  the  command  alone. 

Thus  the  winter  passed  gaily,  and  at 
length  the  refitting  of  the  pontoon  trains 
gave  notice  of  the  early  opening  of  the 
campaign.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th 
of  April,  1865,  the  command  of  General 
Spauiding  broke  camp  and  bade  farewell 
to  the  scene  of  so  much  fun  and  good-fel- 
lowship. As  the  companies  formed  for  the 
last  time  on  the  color  line,  facing  the 
front  of  the  chapel,  they  read  on  a  neatly 
painted  sign-board  : 

"  PRESENTED  TO  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
POPLAR  GROVE  CHURCH,  BY  A  DETACHMENT 

OF  THE  50TH  N.  Y.  ENGINEERS,  LlEUTEN- 
ANT-COLONEL  J.  SPAULDING  COMMAND- 
ING." 

It  is  reported  that  the  building  is  still 
standing.  For  some  time  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  it  was  used  as  a  Freedmen's 
Hospital  and  School  House. 


A  CURIOUS  HANDBILL. 


The  RECORD  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Mason,  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  for  the  following  copy 
of  a  rare  handbill  in  his  possession.  Its  contents 
are  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  printed  on  each  side 
of  the  sheet,  which  is  the  size  of  ship-post.  It  is 
a  burlesque,  evidently  written  by  a  loyalist. 

INTELLIGENCE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

FROM    BOSTON. 

Narrative   of  the   battle   on   the    igt/i    of 
July,  at  Rose  borough,1  and  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  army  and  fleet  at 
Boston,  by  Yfrow  Christiana. 
Capt.  Vandar  Spiegal. 

1  Roxbury,  where,  in  July,  1775,  the  right  wing 
of  Washington's  army,  under  General  Artemas 
Ward,  had  constructed  a  powerful  work.  The 
division  was  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Generals 
Thomas  and  Spencer.  On  the  evening  of  the  1 8th 
of  July,  a  strong  party  of  British  took  possession  of 
an  advanced  post  in  Roxbury,  and  on  the  following 
day  (igth)  an  incessant  cannonade  was  kept  up  on 
the  American  works.  There  was  a  movement  that 
indicated  a  sallying  out  of  British  troops  during 
the  cannonade.  General  Thomas  was  prepared  to 
receive  them.  A  letter- writer  quoted  by  Mr.  Fro-  . 


Sir: 


Boston,  July  22,  1775. 


I  am  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  com- 
plete and  most  glorious  victory  gained  over 
the  mercenaries  by  the  gallant  Provincials 
on  the  1 9th  of  July,  on  which  day  Heaven 
gave  up  our  enemies  into  our  hands  and 
made  us  entire  masters  of  this  country,  pur- 
chased by  our  ancestors.  I  will  endeavor 
to  be  as  particular  as  the  tumult  of  my  joy 
will  permit.  July  i8th,  our  whole  army, 
consisting,  with  the  reinforcements  from 
Virginia,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Albany,  of  80,000  foot  and  10,000  horse, 
having  been  reviewed  by  General  Washing- 
ton and  the  Major-Generals  Lee,  Ward 
and  Schuyler,  it  was  agreed  in  council  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  their  post  on  the 
Neck  and  oblige  them  to  evacuate  Boston. 

All  the  next  day  preparations  were  made 

thingham  (Siege  of  Boston,  page  226),  wrote: 
"  Roxbury  is  amazingly  strong.  I  believe  it  would 
puzzle  ten  thousand  troops  to  go  through  it — I  mean 
of  the  best  in  the  world." — [ED.] 
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for  the  attack.  Our  chief  dependance  was 
on  a  movable  fortification,  which  had  been 
planned  by  the  ingenious  Generals  Lee 
and  Putnam,  and  finished  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  latter,  doing  honour  to  the 
inventors.  It  consisted  of  a  breastwork 
formed  of  massy  pieces  of  timber,  laid 
horizontally,  cannon-proof,  extending  in 
front,  so  as  to  cover  a  line  of  200  men.  and 
an  equal  number  on  each  flank.  This  was 
mounted  with  20  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
we  had  taken  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  and  being  supported  on  thirty 
wheels,  artfully  disposed  at  proper  dis- 
tances within  the  inclosures,  could  be 
moved  with  great  velocity  along  the  Neck, 
towards  Boston,  by  the  strength  and  dex- 
terity of  thirty  men  applied  to  each  wheel. 
To  conceal  this  manoeuvre  from  the  enemy, 
Gens.  Schuyler  and  Ward  were  ordered  to 
march  with  a  body  of  5000  foot  and  1200 
horse  before  the  works,  while  Generals 
Washington  and  Lee  marched  behind  with 
the  remainder  of  the  army. 

With  this  disposition,  at  seven  o'clock 
on  the  iQth  of  July,  our  forces  made  their 
approaches  towards  Boston.  Gen.  Gage, 
judging,  as  we  supposed,  that  we  had  left 
our  intrenchments  at  Roxborough  to  give 
him  battle,  despatched  Generals  Burgoyne 
and  Clinton  with  a  detachment  of  4000 
men  to  attack  us.  We  marched  briskly 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  their  artillery,  by 
which  we  lost  many  men.  Both  armies 
were  soon  within  musket- shot  of  each 
other,  when  the  enemy  pressed  hard  on  our 
left  wing.  Commanded  by  the  gallant 
Schuyler,  at  a  signal  given,  our  men  re- 
treated precipitately.  As  we  expected,  the 
mercenaries  were  ordered  to  pursue,  and 
the  Provincials  retreated  till  they  reached 
the  breastwork,  when,  dividing  suddenly 
into  two  columns,  our  artillery  from  the 
fortification  began  to  play,  and  the  heaviest 
discharge  of  musquetry  ever  known  was 
made  by  our  main  body  on  the  pursuers. 
Never  was  greater  slaughter  or  more  con- 
sternation seen.  The  melancholy  prospect 
will  never  be  effaced  from  my  mind.  Ho>v 
often  did  I  wish  that  some  of  our  patriotic 
friends  of  the  Constitutional  Society  could 
have  had  the  happiness  of  beholding  the 


glorious  spectacle  !  Whole  ranks  of  their 
men  fell  at  once.  The  officers  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  rally  the  soldiery  or  to  pre- 
serve any  order  in  the  flight.  Generals 
Burgoyne  and  Clinton  fell  before  our 
works,  the  former  being  shot  by  the  brave 
Schuyler  with  a  rifle-barrel  gun  at  200 
yards  distance. 

By  this  time  Gen.  Howe,  Lord  Percy, 
and  Gen.  Gage  himself,  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  troops  sallied  forth  from  Boston 
with  all  the  sailors  who  could  be  found 
from  the  men-of-war,  to  cover  their  flight; 
but  it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  the  superior 
prowess  and  heroic  enthusiasm  of  our  men. 
We  seemed  to  derive  benefit  from  strata- 
gem, and  approach  further  under  cover. 
At  a  word,  we  leaped  over  our  works, 
headed  by  the  invincible  Putnam,  and 
mowed  down  the  flying  enemy  with  melan- 
choly success. 

In  short,  the  defeat  was  entire ;  we  pur- 
sued them  into  Boston  itself,  took  2000 
prisoners,  and  destroyed  their  whole  army, 
excepting  a  few  marines,  who  escaped 
with  the  sailors  on  board  the  ships.  Four 
of  their  generals  are  among  the  dead — 
Gage,  Howe,  Clinton  and  Burgoyne. 
Lord  Percy  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  hand 
of  the  resistless  Ward,  as  he  was  running 
through  the  streets  of  Boston.  The  mer- 
cenaries, it  must  be  owned,  behaved 
bravely ;  but  what  could  they  do  against 
men  of  such  determined  valor  and  superior 
discipline  as  the  New  Englanders,  espe- 
cially as  they  had  been  cut  off  from  their 
usual  quantity  of  beef  and  porter,  which 
our  surgeons  discovered  on  dissecting  a 
number  of  them. 

We  only  lost -two  of  our  generals — Lee 
and  Putnam.  With  sorrow  I  must  say, 
the  former  fell  by  the  hands  of  General 
Washington.  Confident  of  his  military 
abilities,  he  disputed  the  propriety  of  some 
orders,  and  said  "  he  had  seen  service,'"  on 
which  the  General  shot  him  immediately 
through  the  head.  In  his  cabinet  .was 
found  a  tract  in  manuscript,  entitled  "  All 
men  equal,  with  a  full  proof  of  their  right 
to  be  'governed  without  laws,'  "  a  folio 
volume,  with  large  comments  on  a  book 
called  "  Lucina  sine  Concubitu"  and  a 
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dozen   bottles  of  TumstricK1  s  Balsam  of 
Life. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  illustrious  Put- 
nam equals  anything  in  the  Grecian  or 
Roman  annals.  When  the  enemy  were  fly- 
ing on  the  Neck,  Gen.  Howe,  after  striv- 
ing to  rally  them  in  vain,  stalked  suddenly 
in  the  rear,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  our  men, 
as  if  he  courted  death.  General  Putnam 
ordered  us  to  halt,  and  ran  towards  the 
enemy,  to  take  him  prisoner  or  conquer 
him  in  single  combat.  As  he  advanced, 
Howe  discharged  his  pistols ;  but  Putnam, 
reserving  his  fire,  advanced,  and  bade  him 
surrender,  which  he  did,  presenting  his 
sword.  But  as  the  victorious  Putnam  was 
conveying  his  captive  in  triumph  from 
danger,  a  party  of  the  mercenaries,  who, 
stung  with  shame  to  see  their  General  de- 
serted, had  resolved  to  relieve  him,  madly 
discharged  a  volley  at  Putnam,  by  which 
they  were  both  mortally  wounded. 

Howe,  hanging  over  the  breathless  body 
of  his  conqueror,  was  heard  to  make  this 
exclamation  as  he  expired:  "I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  been  the  unlucky  occasion  of  a 
misfortune  by  which  the  world  is  deprived 
of  the  greatest  military  genius,  and  liberty 
of  its  best  defender." 

It  must  be  granted  that  Howe  was 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and,  against  any 
other  enemy  than  a  Putnam,  would  have 
been  successful.  Thus  fell  the  immortal 
Putnam,  of  whom  posterity  will  say,  that 
he  was  a  complete  general,  an  ingenious 
and  diligent  carpenter,  and  an  attentive 
and  facetious  tavern-keeper. 

There  was  found  in  Gen.  Burgoyne's 
pocket  a  cross,  a  string  of  beads,  a  Romish 
missal,  a  piece  of  the  Holy  Napkin,  and  a 
letter  from  the  Pope,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  General  was  a  pensioner  of  his 
Holiness. 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  matters  more 
important.  Having  thus  destroyed  the 
whole  English  army,  nothing  remained  but 
that  we  should  prevent  the  ships  from 
escaping  or  burning  the  town.  For  this 
purpose  we  had  prepared,  by  direction  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  a  number  of  vessels — one  for 
each  ship — constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  that  of  the  philosophic  Mr. 


Day,  in  which  persons  could  work  at  their 
ease  under  water.  They  were  ready  by  the 
dark  of  the  evening,  and  being  properly 
manned  and  supplied  with  the  necessary 
implements,  were  immediately  launched, 
fastened  with  strong  cables  to  their  seve- 
ral rafts,  with  a  capstan,  by  working  which 
they  might  ascend  or  descend  at  pleasure, 
and  were  sunk  to  such  a  depth  as  that  they 
might  be  carried  down  to  the  ships  by  the 
force  of  the  subaqueous  tide,  the  utility  of 
which  our  sailors  had  often  experienced, 
when  towing  in  hogsheads  of  gin  under 
water  to  elude  the  oppressive  officers  of  the 
customs. 

I  cannot  better  give  you  an  account  of 
this  expedition  than  in  the  words  of  Cap- 
tain Springe,  who  commanded  the  vessel 
which  blew  up  the  Admiral's  ship. 

"About  eight  o'clock,  with  ten  men  inclosed,  I 
put  off  in  my  vessel.  The  upper  tide  was  strong 
against  us,  so  that  the  lower  current  carried  us  but 
slowly  along.  We  were  all  very  cheerful,  and 
found  no  disagreeble  sensations  except  a  foul  smell, 
as  of  putrid  bilge-water,  from  which  we  relieved 
ourselves  with  a  dram.  I  steered  my  vessel  so  as  to 
fall  athwart  the  Admiral's  stern.  Here  we  fixed  ; 
and  having  taken  some  jars  of  oil,  which  hung  on 
our  sides,  the  water  became  smooth,  and  we  could 
see  every  object  around  us  distinctly.  We  worked 
at  our  capstan,  and  hoisted  the  vessel  up  under  the 
stern  of  the  ship.  We  then  began  to  pierce  her 
beside  the  keelson,  directly  under  the  magazine, 
with  instruments  worked  by  a  curious  machine  in- 
vented for  the  service.  By  this  time  Tom  Daives, 
an  intrepid  sailor,  who  had  been  pressed  on  board 
the  ship  in  confederacy  with  us,  had  lain  a  train  of 
powder,  from  the  place  at  which  he  heard  us  boring, 
having  watched  for  this  purpose  in  the  powder-room, 
slid  gently  along  the  fire-chains,  and  diving  down 
to  the  side  of  our  boat,  gave  a  stroke  against  it,  as 
a  signal  that  all  was  ready,  and  then  rising,  swam 
as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  shore.  We  had  now 
worked  for  an  hour,  and  finding  no  further  resist- 
ance, introduced  a  conductor  through  the  aperture, 
and  made  a  heavy  discharge  of  electrical  fires.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  that  ensued. 
We  were  struck  to  a  prodigious  distance,  and  two 
of  our  men  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  shock.  The 
noise  was  louder  than  the  most  violent  thunder. 
The  sea  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  and,  from  the  explo- 
sions which  we  repeatedly  heard,  we  were  apprised 
of  what  we  afterwards  learned — that  our  compa- 
nions had  with  equal  success  destroyed  the  other 
ships.  Soon  as  we  recovered  from  our  astonish- 
ment, I  ordered  the  weights  to  be  dropped  from  our 
bottom,  and  our  vessel  immediately  mounted  to  the 
surface.  We  then  uncovered  the  hatches,  and,  good 
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heavens,  what  a  spectacle  was  before  us !  Boston 
harbor  one  scene  of  blood  and  fire !  The  Admi- 
ral, his  lady,  the  officers  and  all  the  crew,  with  the 
commanders  and  crew  of  every  ship  in  the  port, 
perished  on  this  glorious  night.  We  were  wel- 
comed on  our  landing  by  the  huzzas  of  our  applaud- 
ing countrymen.  Dr.  Chauncey?  in  particular, 
threw  his  arms  round  my  neck  and  kissed  me.  Tin.*; 
is  a  true  account,  and  from  your  humble  servant, 
ANDREW  SPRINGE. 

The  next  morning  the  most  delicious 
prospect  regaled  our  eyes.  If  we  turned 
them  to  Boston  or  the  Neck,  we  found 
every  place  strewed  with  the  carcasses  of 
our  enemies ;  if  to  the  harbour,  we  saw 
the  water  covered  with  the  wrecks  of  their 
proud  navy.  The  shock  given  to  the  water 
by  the  explosions  must  have  been  prodi- 
gious, for  Col.  Pringle  informed  me  that 
ten  thousand  mackerel  and  forty  thousand 
tons  cod  were  seen  floating  dead  in  the 
river  the  next  morning. 

Thus  in  one  day  Great  Britain  has 
found  how  little  able  her  arms  and  fleets 
are  to  withstand  the  courage  and  ingenuity 
of  New  England. 

If  the  Ministry  think  that  this  is  not 
decisive,  let  them  send  over  50,000  men, 
or  as  many  ships  as  they  can  spare,  and 
they  shall  soon  experience  the  fate  of  their 
predecessors. 

1  Charles  Chauncey,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  Boston 
at  that  time,  a  thorough  patriot, and  a  great  "politi- 
cal preacher." 


I  forgot  to  tell  you  it  is  believed  here 
that  the  Pretender  is  among  the  dead,  as 
General  Lee,  who  says  he  saw  him  in  Ger- 
many, pointed  him  out  in  the  beginning 
of  the  engagement,  among  the  mercena- 
ries, in  the  dress  of  a  common  soldier. 
We  lost  about  sixty  men,  the  greater  part 
of  which  fell  from  the  fire  of  the 'enemy, 
when  Gen.  Putnam  desired  them  to  halt, 
that  he  might  take  Gen.  Howe  prisoner. 

As  soon  as  you  have  read  this  letter, 
transmit  it  to  the  Lords  C —  — n  and 

C — m    and    Mr.    W s.     'Twill 

revive  their  spirits.  Their  Lordships  pre- 
dicted and  prayed  for  this  victory,  and 
their  prophecies  have  wonderfully  for- 
warded their  own  completion. 

I  have  sent  you  some  names  and  the 
outlines  of  affidavits,  which,  if  this  account 
should  be  disputed,  you  may  fill  up  as  you 
shall  find  convenient. 

From  your  most  humble  servant, 

PHILIP  PROGG, 

Captain  of  the  6th  Regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  Rifle-men. 


The  foregoing  account  was  brotigfit  from 
IRELAND  in  the  schooner  lately  taken  at  the 
Eastward  by  the  Continental  cruisers,  and 
though  designed  as  a  burlesque,  perhaps 
may  prove  prophetic  of  what,  in  some  mea- 
sure, may  happen  before  long. 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 


A  HUNDRED  years  ago  a  contest  existed 
between  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania as  to  the  title  and  right  of  posses- 
sion to  and  jurisdiction  over  t'he  territory 
contiguous  to  the  rivers  Youghiogheny, 
Monongahela,  and  to  the  Upper  Ohio. 
The  territory  in  controversy  was  claimed  by 
Virginia  as  the  "  West  Augusta  District  " 
of  Augusta  county,  organized  in  1738. 
The  "West  Augusta  District"  never  was 
legally  erected  into  a  separate  county  of 
that  name,  but  remained  a  portion  of 
Augusta  county  until  1776,  when  it  was 
erected  into  the  three  counties  of  Youghio- 
gheny, Monongahela  and  Ohio,  by  .the 


House  of  Burgesses.  Dr.  John  Conolley 
was  commandant  of  "West  Augusta  Dis- 
trict," under  Virginia  authority,  with 
headquarters  at  "Fort  Pitt,"  named  by 
him  Fort  Dunmore.  In  January,  1774, 
he  went  to  Staunton,  the  county  seat,  and 
there  took  the  oath  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  of  Augusta  county,  and  thus  super- 
added  civil  to  his  military  powers  as  com- 
mandant. It  is  true  (says  Kerch wal)  "that 
at  a  convention  held  in  1775,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  a  plan  for  resisting  the 
oppressions  of  the  mother  country,  it  was 
decided  that  the  landholders  of  'West 
Augusta '  should  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
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tinct  county,  and  have  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing two  delegates  to  represent  them  in 
general  convention  as  aforesaid.  It  had 
its  name,  he  says,  more  from  .  general 
usage — from  its  remoteness  from  the  seat 
of  justice,  and  from  its  western  locality." 
When  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylva- 
nia was  finally  established,  the  principal 
part  of  Youghiogheny  county  fell  within 
the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  residue 
of  it,  by  act  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in 
1785,  was  annexed  to  Ohio  county,  and 
thus  Youghiogheny  county  ceased  to  be. 
Most  of  its  territory  now  forms  Fayette 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

The   territory. west  of  the  Alleghenies, 
claimed   by  Pennsylvania,  was  organized 


into  the  county  of  Westmoreland  in  1773. 
Hannah's  Town,  situated  about  three  miles 
from  the  present  town  of  Greensburg,  was 
established  as  the  county  seat.  Hon. 
Robert  Hannah  presided  ;  Arthur  St.  Clair 
was  appointed  prothonotary  or  clerk ;  and 
this  was  the  first  regularly-organized  county 
court  held  in  the  West.  Connolly,  with  a 
military  force  of  150  men,  forcibly  obstruc- 
ted the  proceedings  of  this  court  at  the 
April  Term,  1774,  but  only  temporarily. 

Washington  county  was  organized  in 
1781,  and  the  town  of  Washington  was 
established  as  the  county  seat. 

Allegheny  county,  with  Pittsburgh  as  the 
county  seat,  was  organized  in  1788. 

Newark,  O.  I.  S. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


REVERSE  OF  THE  SEAL  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. —  Among  the  collections  of  the 
Wyoming  Historical  Society,  are  several 
commissions  signed  by  Thomas  Mifflin, 
governor,  from  1791  to  1799,  an(^  one  Dv 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  1787,  all  of  which 
bear  the  well-known  seal  of  the  state.  The 
reverse  of  the  seal  is  not  so  well  known.  I 
send  you  a  rubbing  of  it.  The  device  is  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  sword  and  in  the  other  the  pileus  and 
cap,  and  standing  on  a  crouching  lion. 
FRED.  C.  JOHNSON. 

Wilkes-Barre. 


WINTHROP  SARGENT.  — (RECORD  for  Oct. , 
p.  471.)  A  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Sargent  may  be  found  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for 
1869-1870,  pp.  322-324. 


EARLY  AMERICAN  EDITION  OF  POPE'S 
ESSAY  ON  MAN. — (RECORD  for  Sept.,  p. 
421.)  I  have  a  copy  of  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man,  printed  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1780. 

Groton,  Mass.  S.  A.  G. 


seum,  or  Lay  Preachers'  Gazette,"  Wai- 
pole  and  Vermont  Journal,  Walpole,  New 
Hampshire,  Monday,  Jan.  7,  1799: — 

"  The  late  amiable  and  enterprising  Mr. 
Van  Hook,  of  New  York,  was  the  first, 
we  believe,  who  established  a  Reading- 
room  in  America.  It  was  sufficiently  en- 
couraged during  his  lifetime,  but  upon  his 
unfortunate  decease  it  was  closed,  to  the 
regret  of  the  lovers  of  literature.  It  is  a 
pleasing  and  honourable  circumstance  to 
the  inhabitants  of  New  York  that  an  es- 
tablishment so  useful  is  revived.  Mr.  G. 
Painter  has  issued  his  prospectus  of  an 
arrangement  of  this  kind,  and  proposes, 
on  the  first  of  the  present  year,  to  greet 
the  reader  with  every  variety  of  literary 
and  miscellaneous  literature  for  the  inquisi- 
tive scholar."  *  *  *  ::  He  "  proposes  to 
have  every  paper  of  note,  either  in  Europe 
or  America."  W.  J.  P. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  Oct.  17,  1874. 


FIRST  READING-ROOM    IN    AMERICA. — 
Extract  from  the  "Farmers'  Weekly  Mu- 


THE  "  CLERICAL  GOWN  AND  BANDS." — 
"  W.  J.  P.,"  in  the  November  number  of 
the  RECORD,  speaks  of  the  growing  disuse 
of  the  black  gown  by  minister?  in  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church.  The  reason 
may  be  found,  I  apprehend,  in  the  ten- 
dency of  many  of  the  later  clergy  of  that 
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church  to  insist  upon  being  considered 
( '  priests' '  —  sacrificers  —  and  not  merely 
teachers.  The  academic  black  gown  indi- 
cates the  true  functions  of  the  Christian 
minister  as  a  teacher,  and  no  truly  Protest- 
ant minister  will  claim  to  be  anything 
more.  The  white  surplice  is  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  wherein 
the  vital  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
confers  the  duties  of  a  priesthood — a  race 
of  sacrificers — upon  the  minister,  and  is 
therefore  an  appropriate  robe  on  those 
ministers. 

When  the  Reformation  struck  at  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  it  also  dealt 
a  serious  blow  against  the  claims  of  the 
"priesthood"  as  mediators  between  God 
and  man.  The  old  church  felt  this  logical 
blow  keenly,  and  held  the  Council  at 
Trent  to  avert  its  force.  To  be  a  "  priest," 
a  man  must  have  something  to  sacrifice; 
so  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was 
imposed  on  the  church.  It  was  declared 
that  the  manipulations  of  a  Christian  min- 
ister over  bread  and  wine,  changed- those 
elements  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  which  he  sacrificed  anew  whenever 
he  broke  the  bread  and  poured  out  the 
wine  ;  so  making  him  a  real  "priest." 

The  compromising  authors  of  the  Pro- 
testant Book  of  Common  Prayer,  left  the 
word  "priest"  in  that  liturgy,  and  many 
ministers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  are  making  the  most  of  its  pre- 
sence there.  Jesus  Christ,  making  the 
great  and  final  sacrifice  of  himself  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  left  no  need  nor  room 
for  a  "  priest"  in  His  church.  There  can- 
not be  a  "priest,"  properly  speaking,  in 
that  church,  and  the  wearing  of  the  sur- 
plice in  the  pulpit,  and  so  elevating  the 
minister  above  the" teacher  to  an  atoning 
priest,  is  offensive  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  occupants  of  the  pews  and  disloyal 
to  the  Protestant  faith  in  its  purity. 

T.  K.  C. 


PAYMENTS  BY  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 
— I  copy  for  the  RECORD,  from  original 
manuscript,  the  following  charges  paid  by 
the  state  of  Maryland  : — 

July  16,   1781.     Paid  Capt.  John  Pitt 


for  46  days'  hire  of  his  vessel,  transporting 
troops  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette,  to  Head  of  Elk,  and  going 
express  to  Virginia,  .  .  ^£73,  6s.  6d. 

July  20,  1781.  Paid  John  Dorsey  &  Co. 
for  the  schooner  Nautilus  38  days  in  trans- 
port service,  conveying  troops  under  the 
command  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
from  the  Head  of  Elk  to  Annapolis  and 
back,  .......  ,£388,  los.  gd. 

August  n,  1781.  Paid  Septimus  Noel 
for  23  days'  pilotage  on  board  the  brig 
Nesbit,  while  transporting  troops  under 
command  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 

£2$,  i  os.  $d. 

Sept.  12,  1781.  Paid  David  Weems  for 
hire  *f  the  schooner  Rachel,  transporting 
troops  under  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  in 
May  last,  36  days,  .  .  £86,  i2s.  $d. 

January  19,  1782.  Paid  John  Sutton  for 
hire  of  the  schooner  Lottery,  for  transport- 
ing the  Marquis's  troops  down  the  bay, 

^152,  9.5-.  id. 

February  18,  1782.  Paid  for  sloop  hire 
bringing  up  flour  from  Patuxent,  after  the 
Nautilus  was  run  ashore  by  the  enemy, 

^98,  19,?.  nd. 

Sept.  14,  1782.  Paid  for  hire  of  the 
brig  yVkr^/y  and  sloop  Porpoise,  both  armed, 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette, £>9%?>,  Iar-  9d- 

May  7,  1783.  Proclamation  of  Peace. 
Paid  James  McCubbin  for  one  hogshead 
of  rum  for  the  public  entertainment, 

£37,  i4s.  od. 

May  17,  1783.  Paid  Thomas  Cresap 
for  dieting  and  wagon  hire  for  Capt.  Mi- 
chael Cresap' s  company,  on  their  march  to 
Boston  in  1775,  .  .  .  £4°,  U^  3^- 

August  1 6,  1783.  Paid  John  Shaw  for 
sundries  for  the  rejoicing  and  illumination 
of  the  Stadt-House  on  the  news  of  peace, 

£46,  Ss.  lYzd. 

August  1 6,  1783.  Paid  Daniel  Wells 
for  an  ox  for  the  rejoicing  on  the  news  of 
peace, £20,  os.  od. 

December  24,  1783.  Paid  George  Mann 
the  amount  of  his  account  for  entertain- 
ment on  the  news  of  peace,  in  April  last, 

£269,  6s.  lod. 

December  24,  1783.    Paid  George  Mann 
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the  amount  of  his  account  for  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  legislature  to  his 
Excellency  General  Washington, 

£>]i,  6s.  6d. 

December  24,  1783.  Paid  John  Wilmot 
for  riding  to  give  notice  of  General  Wash- 
ington's approach,  .  .  .  ^£3,  15^.  od. 

December  24,  1783.  Paid  Cornelius 
Mills  for  sundry  liquors  furnished  at  the 
Coffee  House,  per  order  of  the  Governor 
and  Council,  on  the  arrival  of  General 
Washington  in  town,1  .  ^10,  ics.  orf. 

December  20,  1784.  Paid  Charles  W. 
Peale  for  the  portrait  of  General  Washing- 
ton,   ^213,  4J.  8</. 

This  latter  payment  was  made  in  specie. 
As  I  have  unexpectedly  come  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Washington's  portraits,  I  may  pro- 
perly inquire  of  the  RECORD,  What  has 
become  of  the  portrait  of  Washington 
which  was  captured  with  Col.  Laurens  on 
board  the  ship  Mercury,  in  1780,  by 
Capt.  Keppel? 

A  London  paper,  dated  Oct.  n,  1780, 
describes  the  picture  as  follows:  "The 
picture  of  General  Washington  taken  on 
board  the  Mercury  packet  by  Captain 
Keppel,  is  a  most  striking  likeness,  and 
was  presented  by  the  captain  to  his  rela- 
tion, the  admiral." 

Is  this  picture  still  in  existence  ?     Did 
Col.  Laurens  intend  it  as  a  present  for  the 
King  of  Holland?     If  so,  was  it  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  Washington  ?2 
W.  T.  R.  SAFFELL. 

Baltimore,  Oct.,  1874. 

THE  WYOMING  MASSACRE. — The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  a  paper  in  the  collections 
of  the  Wyoming  (Penn.)  Historical  So- 
ciety. The  persons  alluded  to,  were  fugi- 
tives from  the  valley,  which  had  been 
desolated  only  a  few  days  before,  by 
Tories  and  Indians  under  Colonel  John 
Butler.  FRED.  C.  JOHNSON. 

Wttkes-Barrt. 


1  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  Washington's  visit 
to  Annapolis   to  resign   his    commission   into   the 
hands    of    the    President    of    Congress,    General 
Thomas  Mifflin. — [Eo.] 

2  These  queries   are  partially  answered   by  the 
letter  of  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  on  page  525  of  the 
RECORD. — [ED.] 


Permit  the  Bearer  Sargt  Wm  Searl 
with  12  women  and  children  in  company 
with  him  to  pass  unmolested  to  some  part 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut  where  they 
may  be  able  by  their  industry  to  obtain  an 
honest  living  They  being  part  of  the 
Unhappy  Distrest  People  Drove  off  from 
Wyoming  By  the  Tories  and  Indians  and 
are  truly  a  Stript  and  Distrest  People  and 
their  Circumstance  truly  calls  for  the 
Charity  of  all  Christian  People  and  are 
Especially  recommended  By'  me  to  all 
Christian  People  and  to  all  authority  both 
Civil  and  Military  and  to  all  Continental 
officers  and  commisaries  to  Issue  provision 
and  other  Necessaryes  for  their  Relief  on 
the  road. 

Given  under  my  hand  att  fort  Penn 
July  1 4th  1778 

JACOB  STROWD  Coll. 

On  the  above  pass  are  the  following 
endorsements  : 

Newton,  Sussex  Co.,  July  18,  1778. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  within  Wm 
Searl  and  12  persons  drew  provisions  of 
bread  for  three  days  EDW.  DUNLOP, 

A.  C.  G.  of  Issues. 
Fishkill  Landing,  ^oth  Aug.  1778. 

These  may  certify  that  Wm  Searl  and  9 
persons  have  drawn  allowance  of  provision 
for  two  days.  AARON  STONE,  Clk. 

[The  party  was  3  less  than  at  the  start. 
What  was  their  fate  ?] 

Hartford,  Sept.  14,  1778. — Delivered 
the  within  persons  Provision  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  1 5th  inst. 

Hartford,  Sept.  16. — Del'd.  the  within 
persons  Provision  up  to  and  including  17 
inst.  1778. 

SOME  QUESTIONS. — The  RECORD  for 
October  1874  (p.  453),  in  "Items  of 
Early-Time  Kentucky  History,"  says: 
"Explorers  and  traders  had  entered  it 
(Ky.)  many  years  before  Colonel  Daniel 
Boone  penetrated  it.  In  1770  Christopher 
Gist  being  one  of  them  and  probably  the 
earliest." 

"A  Topographical  Description  of  such 
Parts  of  North  America/'  &c.,  by  T. 
Pownall,  M.  P.  (London  1776,  folio)  page 
32,  says  :  "I  extract  it  from  the  Journal  of 
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a  Second  Tour  made  by  Mr.  Gist  in  1761, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  these 
lands" — referring  to  a  topographical  de- 
scription of  the  country  between  the  Ohio 
river  and  Allegheny  mountains  on  the 
N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  the  Monongahela 
and  Great  Kanawa  rivers  on  N.  E.  and 
S.  W.  That  there  shall  be  no  question 
as  to  which  Gist,  I  state  that  Governor 
Pownall  prints  in  this  work  (now  before 
me  and  just  received  from  London), 
Christopher  Gist's  journal,  October  31, 
1750,  to  May  19,  1751.  (Gist's  3d  tour 
was  made  with  Major  George  Washington, 
commencing  November  15,  1753.)  The 
name  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters  ' '  is  printed 
"Messachibee." 

How  can  these  statements  be  made  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  Christopher  Gist 
died  of  small-pox  in  the  autumn  of  1759? 

To  make  history  reliable  and  useful,  it 
is  necessary  to  watch  and  correct  the 
details. 

M.  M.  JONES. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

My  name,  my  country,  what  are  they  to  thee  ? 
What  whether  high  or  low  my  pedigree  ? 
Perhaps  I  far  surpassed  all  other  men  : 
Perhaps  I  fell  behind  them  all — what  then  ? 
Suffice  it,  stranger,  that  thou  seest  a  tomb, 
Thou  know'st  its  use;  it  hides,  no  matter  whom. 

In  Notes  and  Queries  (London),  Vol. 
VIII.,  p.  491,  it  is  said  ''the  above  lines 
are  to  be  seen  on  a  tombstone  in  Virginia. ' ' 
In  what  churchyard  or  burying-ground 
are  they  to  be  found  ? 

"  We  hear  from  Boston,  N.  E.,  that  nine 
Dissenting  ministers  have  forsaken  the 
*  Good  Old  Cause '  and  renounced  the 
Errors  of  Fanaticism  to  Embrace  the  Doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England,  and  have 
published  a  Declaration  containing  the 
Reasons  which  mov'd  them  to  it." — 
London  Weekly  Journal,  Dec.  i8th,  1722. 
What  are  the  names  of  these  nine  seceders? 

Newark,  JV.  /.  JNO.  I.  YOUNG. 


THEX)LDEST  EMIGRATION  SOCIETY. — The 
following  sheet,  giving  an  account  of, 
probably,  the  first  society  formed  in  Amer- 


ica for  the  assistance  of  persons  emigrating 
from  foreign  countries,  we  find  among  the 
MS.  papers  of  the  Scott  family,  who  came 
from  Alnwick,  Northumberland,  England, 
in  the  year  1795,  and  settled  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  city.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  original  account  of  the  formation  and 
constitution  of  this  society  in  existence, 
and  we  therefore  transmit  it  to  the  AMERI- 
CAN HISTORICAL  RECORD  for  preservation. 
The  MS.  collection  of  letters,  &c.,  referred 
to,  are  in  the  hands  of  D.  O.  Scott,  Esq., 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  grandson  of  Gavin 
Scott,  the  first  settler  from  old  Alnwick. 

WM.  HALL. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

New  York,  May  22d,  1794. 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  information  and  as- 
sistance of  persons  emigrating  from  foreign 
countries. 

WHEREAS,  from  the  oppressions  of  many  of  the 
governments  of  Europe,  and  the  public  calamities 
likely  to  ensue,  persons  of  various  descriptions  are 
migrating  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  pro- 
tection and  safety ;  and 

WHEREAS,  emigrants  upon  their  first  arrival  in 
these  states  frequently  sustain  great  inconvenience 
in  consequence  of  their  being  unacquainted  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  the 
most  eligible  mode  of  •  lishing  themselves  in 
their  several  professions  : 

WE,  the  subscribers,  agree  to  form  ourselves  into 
at  society  for  the  purpose  of  affording  information 
and  encouragement  to  persons  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion :  And  for  the  better  effecting  these  objects, 
adopt  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

I.  This  Society  shall  be  known  and  distinguished 
by  the  name  and  description  of   The  New-  York  So- 
ciety for  the  Information  and  Assistance  of  Persons 
Emigrating  from  Foreign  Countries. 

II.  The    Society   shall   meet   regularly  the   first 
Thursday  in  every  month,  or  oftener,  if  necessary, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may  appoint. 

III.  No   person   shall  be  admitted  into  this  So- 
ciety but  upon  the  recommendation   of  two  mem- 
bers, and  with  the  consent  of  a  majority;  to  be  ta- 
ken by  ballot  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  imme- 
diately succeeding  that  at  which  such  person  shall 
have  been  proposed. 

IV.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  a 
President,    Vice-President,    Treasurer,    Physician, 
Register,  Secretary,  and  a  Committee  of  Conference 
and  Correspondence,  to  be  elected  by  ballot  every 
six  months. 
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V.  The  Committee   of  Conference   and   Corres- 
pondence shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  of  whom 
the  Treasurer,  Physician,    Register  and    Secretary, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  be  members ;  four  of  the 
remaining  eight  members  shall  go  out  every  three 
months  ;  they  shall  correspond  with  individuals  and 
public  bodies  for  promoting  the  objects  of  this  In- 
stitution ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  emigrants,  shall 
afford  them  such  information  and  assistance  as  their 
respective  circumstances  may  require,  and  the  funds 
of  the  Society  enable  them  to  grant. 

VI.  This  Constitution  shall  not  be  altered  except 
such  alteration  be   proposed   at  one   meeting,  and 
agreed  to  at  the  next  succeeding  meeting,  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  present. 

VII.  No  new  bye-laws  shall  be  made,  nor  any 
alteration  in   the  existing  ones,  unless  proposed  at 
one  meeting  and  agreed  to  at  the  next,  by  a  majority 
of  the  membe-rs  present. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Society. 

WILLIAM  SING,  President. 
L.  WAYLAND,  Secretary. 

N.  B.  Further  particulars  respecting  this  Society 
may  be  known  by  applying  to  L.  Way  land,  Secretary, 
at  his  Bookstore,  No.  151  Water  Street,  New  York, 
to  whom  all  letters  of  information  or  enquiry  for 
the  Committee  of  Conference  and  Correspondence, 
are  to  be  addressed. 


COLONEL  GEORGE  MERCER. — I  send  you 
the  original  commission  of  Colonel  GEORGE 
MERCER,  of  Virginia,  as  Agent  of  the  Ohio 
Company  ;  also  his  Power  of  Attorney,  as 
stamp  distributer,  given  to  James  Mercer. 

Utica,  IV.   Y.  M.  M.  JONES. 

Stafford  Court  House,  July  4th,  1763. 
Sir: 

From  our  knowledge  of  you,  we,  trusting 
in  your  skill,  abilities  and  address,  do,  as 
Members  of  the  Ohio  Company,  impower 
you  to  solicit  for  that  Company,  according 
to  the  following  Instructions  : 

You  are  to  proceed,  as  soon  as  conve- 
nient, to  London,  and  upon  your  arrival 
there,  communicate  your  Errand  and  In- 
structions to  Mr.  Dinwiddie  and  Messrs. 
Hanburys,  who  are  Members  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  and  will  assist  you  in  every  par- 
ticular for  the  general  advantage  of  the 
Company. 

You  are  then  to  apply  to  Charlton 
Palmer,  Esq.,  our  present  agent,  with 
whom  you  are  to  act  jointly  to  procure  us 
Leave  to  take  up  our  Lands  according  to 
the  Terms  mentioned  in  our  Petition  to  his 


Majesty,  which  you  now  have  with  you. 
If  this  cannot  be  obtained,  to  endeavor  to 
have  us  reimbursed  the  Money  we  have 
spent  on  the  Faith  of  the  late  King's 
former  Grant  to  us.  If  any  Objections 
should  be  made  to  either  or  both  of  these 
Points,  you  will  be  able  fully  to  answer 
them  by  our  stated  Case,  which  Mr.  Pal- 
mer has,  and  the  Papers  you  have  with 
you'. 

It  will  be  of  great  service  to  us  for  you 
to  wait  upon  Lord  Halifax,  and  We  desire 
you  to  use  ail  possible  Means  to  get  him  to 
be  our  Patron  ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  him  a  Copy  of  the  State  of  our  Case, 
and  also  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  Memorandum 
of  what  we  request  now  to  be  done. 

You  will  write  us,  we  hope,  by  every 
Opportunity,  what  you  have  done. 

At  some  convenient  time  settle  the  Com- 
pany's Account  with  Messrs.  Hanburys, 
which,  when  done,  inform  us  of  for  our 
Guidance. 

It  will  not  be  amiss,  in  your  Transac- 
tions with  the  great  People  of  Business,  to 
say  a  great  Deal  in  as  few  Words  as  possi- 
ble, and  often  to  put  them  in  Mind  if  they 
seem  to  forget  us. 

We  doubt  not  of  your  Economy  in  the 
Expenses,  and  in  your  Dispatch  in  return- 
ing to  us ;  therefore,  wishing  you  success, 
we  have  the  Pleasure  to  be, 

Sir,  your  real  Friends,  &c., 
J.  MERCER,  JOHN  TAYLOE, 

PHIL.  LUD.  LEE,  PRESLEY  THORNTON, 

THOS.  LUD.  LEE,          LUNSFORD  LOMAX, 
RICHARD  LEE. 

Sir: 

As  I  am  obliged  to  quit  this  Colony  on 
Business  of  Importance,  and  expect  some 
Consignments  of  stamped  Paper  and  Parch- 
ment will  arrive  in  my  absence,  I  desire 
you  will  have  them  immediately,  on  their 
Arrival,  properly  secured  for  his  Majesty's 
Use  and  Orders.  And  I  impower  and  re- 
quire you  to  do  and  perform  every  particu- 
lar Service',  as  well  for  the  Security  and 
Preservation  of  the  said  stamped  Paper 
and  Parchment  which  may  hereafter  arrive, 
or  has  been  already  imported  for  the  Use  of 
this  Colony,  as  for  the  Distribution  of  them 
to  the  Country,  if  they  shall  hereafter 
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think  them  necessary,  and  demand  them 
agreeable  to  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

And  I  do  also  give  you  Power  and 
Authority  to  appoint  one  or  more  Assist- 
ants, as  you  may  find  it  necessary,  and  to 
act  and  do  in  the  said  Office  every  Matter 
and  tThing  whatsoever  which  I  myself 
could  do  were  I  present,  agreeable  to  the 
printed  Instructions  herewith  given.  And 
for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  Warrant. 
Given  at  Williamsburg,  under  my  Hand 
and  Seal,  this  1 8th  day  of  November,  1765. 
GEORGE  MERCER,  [L.S.] 

To  JAS.  MERCER,  Esq.,  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS — THEIR  FIRST  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT IN  AMERICA. — The  RECORD  for 
July,  page  326,  also  March,  page  126.  A 
recent  English  work,  "The  First  Fifty 
Years  of  the  Sunday-school,  by  W.  H. 
Watson,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Sunday-school  Union,  London  ;  Sunday- 
school  Union,  56  Old  Bailey,"  8vo.  pp. 
1 68,  has  some  information  on  this  subject. 
This  book  contains  no  date,  but  was 
printed  after  1862. 

Page  80,  the  author  speaking  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Sunday-school  to  America, 
says :  "  The  Sunday-school  idea,  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  unpaid  teachers, 
and  with  greater  attention  to  its  religious 
character,  was  developed  in  the  United 
States  by  Francis  Asbury,  the  patriarch 
of  American  Methodism.  He  planted 
what  may  be  called  the  first  American 
Sunday-school  in  Hanover  county,  Virgi- 
nia, in  1786.  In  1790  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference formally  resolved  on  establishing 
Sunday-schools  for  poor  children,  white 
and  black.1  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that 
the  Southern  States  took  the  lead  in  this 
movement,  but  they  were  speedily  followed 
by  the  Northern  ones.  In  the  year  1791 
a  society  was  established  at  Philadelphia, 
under  the  title  of  '  The  First-day  or  Sun- 
day-school Society.'  Those  who  united  in 
the  enterprise  were  of  different  denomina- 
tions of  Christians.  Among  them  were 

1  Annual  Report  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Sunday-school  Union,  1858. 


several  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  White,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  its  first 
President,  and  held  the  office  till  his  de- 
cease. The  schools  established  or  aided 
by  its  funds,  were  conducted  by  paid 
teachers,  but  the  society  has  had  no  school 
under  its  care  since  December,  1819.  Its 
chief  office  at  present  is  to  take  care  of  a 
small  fund  which  has  accumulated  from 
legacies  and  subscriptions,  and  to  distribute 
the  income  (about  three  hundred  dollars 
per  annum)  in  appropriate  donations  of 
books  to  needy  Sunday-schools  in  Phila- 
delphia and  its  environs.2  About  the  year 
1803,  Mr.  Divie  Bethune,  an  active  Chris- 
tian philanthropist  of  New  York,  visited 
England,  and  returned  filled  with  the 
Sunday-school  idea.  In  1804  he  opened 
one  of  the  first  Sunday-schools  in  New 
York  that  had  any  permanence.-  Mrs. 
Graham  described  the  movement  in  her 
diary  as  'a  wonderful  thing  that  young 
ladies,  the  first  in  station,  in  society  and 
accomplishments,  should  volunteer  to  teach 
the  little  orphans  of  God's  providence, 
and  she  prays  devoutly  for  a  blessing  upon 
them." 

To  the  above  we  may  add  that  some  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  Hicksites  and 
Orthodox,  have  established  Sunday-schools 
of  their  own  within  the  last  few  years. 

W.  J.  P. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Oct.  27. 


A  NEW  ARCHIVE. — Nicaragua,  distin- 
guished among  her  sister  republics  of  Cen- 
tral America  for  the  want  of  a  mint,  of 
telegraphs,  of  transitable  roads,  of  a  regu- 
lar and  safe  mail-service,  of  public  libra- 
ries and  what  not,  has  got,  to  her  own 
surprise,  into  the  possession  of  an  histori- 
cal archive.  Mr-.  Gottel,  a  German  re- 
siding for  many  years  in  that  country, 
lately  searched  the  national  archives  of 
Guatemala  for  documents  relating  to 
Nicaragua,  which  under  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment belonged  to  that  vice-kingdom, 


2  Popular  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Sunday-schools  in  the  United  States. 
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and  had  his  troubles  rewarded  by  the 
finding  of  1197  documents  of  all  kinds, 
local  reports  to  the  audiendas  and  gover- 
nors, official  communications  between  the 
colonial  and  the  home  government,  land 
titles,  &c.,  embracing  the  period  from 
1560  to  1821.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  copying  of  the  whole  would  have  en- 
volved  an  expense  of  about  $15,000,  a  sum 
which  the  Nicaraguan  government  could 
not  afford  to  spend  on  the  subject  and 
would  never  think  of  doing  if  it  could. 
It  seems  that  the  President  of  Guatemala 
was  but  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  so  much 
waste  paper.  He  permitted  Mr.  Gottel  to 
take  the  whole  original  collection  with 
him  to  Nicaragua  as  a  gift  to  the  sister- 
republic.  We  are  sorry  to ,  think  what 
will  be  the  fate  of  that  donation,  coolly 
given  away  and  coolly  received.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  the  preservation  of 
those  most  valuable  documents,  if  they  had 
remained  in  the  temperate  climate  of  the 
city  of  Guatemala,  where  even  now  and 
then  a  traveller  might  have  looked  at  them. 
In  hot  Managua  it  is  most  probable,  that 
they  will  soon  be  destroyed  by  worms,  if 
not  used  in  the  next  revolution  for  making 
cartridges  or  for  fire-works  to  celebrate  the 
installation  of  the  new  president,  or  the 
anniversary  of  the  happy  return  of  the 
holy  Jesuit  fathers  to  that  country.  In 
the  meantime  it  might  be  worth  while  for 
one  of  our  historical  societies  or  great 
public  libraries,  to  do  something  for  saving 
from  perdition  those  precious  documents, 
relating  to  a  country,  which  destiny, 
sooner  or  later,  might  throw  into  our  path. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  permission  of  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment to  examine  them  and  to  take  copies 
of  those  worthy  of  preservation,  nor  in 
finding  a  competent  person  to  do  the 
work. 


GOWN  AND  BANDS. — The  disuse  of  the 
"gown"  and  "bands"  by  clergymen, 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent  W.  J. 
P.,  p.  513,  is  much  more  recent  than  he 
seems  to  suppose,  if  indeed  they,  or  at 
least  the  gown,  can  be  said  even  now  to  be 


disused.  It  certainly  is  not  "  now  confined 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  as  he  believes."  The  writer  well 
remembers  the  late  Dr.  Hubbard  Winslow, 
of  the  Bowdoin  Street  Congregational 
Church,  and  the  late  Dr.  George  Richards, 
of  the  Central  (Congregational)  Church  in 
Boston,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden,  of  the 
"Old  South,"  as  frequently  wearing  it  in 
their  palpits. 

At  a  recent  wedding  in  the  "South 
Congregational  (Unitarian)  Church,"  the 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  a  clergy- 
man who  assisted  him,  bothf  wore  the 
black  gown  or  robe.  I  have  been  told  by 
a  frequent  attendant  at  Dr.  Ellis's,  in 
Charlestown  (Unitarian),  and  Dr.  Miles' s, 
"Orthodox,"  both  of  whom  have  within 
a  very  few  years — not  more  than  five — 
resigned  their  charge,  that  these  clergymen 
wore  the  robes.  The  late  venerable  Dr. 
Jenks.  wore  both  the  gown  and  bands. 
Many  other  instances  could  be  given,  were 
it  necessary ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  these  articles  were  still  much 
more  generally  worn  within  a  very  recent 
period,  and  are  not  yet  "confined"  to  the 
Episcopal  clergy. 

The  use  of  the  surplice  in  the  pulpit,  in- 
stead of  the  black  robe,  has  of  late  been 
the  custom  of  some  who  are  known  as 
"high-church"  clergymen — with  what  pe- 
culiar reasons  we  cannot  say. 

The  silk  gown  is,  as  W.  J.  P.  says,  very 
probably  of  scholastic  origin.  This  would 
be  the  natural  inference  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  so  long  and  so  generally  been  worn 
by  the  students  and  graduates  of  the  Eng- 
lish University — the  cut  and  trimming  of 
their  hoods  being  a  sort  of  advertisement 
of  the  degree  the  wearer  has  attained. 
The  principal  officials,  on  "Class-day"  at 
Harvard  College,  and  the  Presidents  of 
that  and  some  other  of  our  New  England 
colleges,  as  well  as  the  speakers  on  "  Com- 
mencement-day" in  a  few  of  them,  and 
formerly  also  at  Union  College,  have  long 
assumed  this  garment  for  "that  day 
only." 

Speaking  of  clerical  costume,  may  I  in- 
quire what  is  the  origin,  design  or  signifi- 
cation of  the  "  Bishop's  apron,"  so  called  ? 
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I  have  often  heard  the  expression,  "He 
was  a  good  preacher,  but  his  *  Bishop's 
apron'  spoiled  him."  Not  very  long  ago, 
I  saw  one  of  our  American  bishops,  of  very 
pronounced  views,  wearing  a  peculiar  cos- 
tume, which  led  an  innocent  bystander  to 
believe  him  to  be  the  groom  of  some 
fashionable  establishment.  Two  of  the 
features  of  this  dress  were  a  hat  with  what 
seemed  to  be  cords  running  from  the 
brim  on  the  sides  to  the  top,  and  a  pecu- 
liar garment  like  a  masonic  apron  as  much 
as  anything  else.  I  was  informed  that 
similar  articles  of  dress  to  both  the  above 
were  worn  by  bishops  in  the  English 
Church.  Will  some  of  your  readers  en- 
lighten me  as  to  the  object  or  meaning  of 
these  affairs,  if  they  have  any? 

Boston.  GLYPS. 


VOYAGE  TO  AFRICA  AND  THE  SLAVE 
TRADE. — The  following  is  the  title  of  a 
curious  little  book  on  the  slave  trade,  in 
the  possession  of  the  writer,  who  would  be 
glad  to  hear  any  particulars  of  the  author. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  Allibone,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  rare.  ' '  A  history  of  a 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  travels 
into  the  interior  of  that  country;  particu- 
lar descriptions  of  the  climate  and  inhabi- 
tants, and  interesting  particulars  concern- 
ing the  slave  trade.  By  JOSEPH  HAWKINS, 
of  New  York,  who  has  since  become  blind, 
and  for  whose  benefit  it  is  now  published 
by  his  friends.  Philadelphia :  Printed 
for  the  author  by  S.  C.  Ustick  &  Co., 
1797;"  i2mo,  pp.  introduction  VII,  179. 

Camden,  N.  /.,  Oct.  29.         W.  J.  P. 


JOHN  FILSON. — Your  correspondent  S. 
G.  D.  (RECORD  for  Nov.,  p.  450)  has  told 
us,  in  a  very  interesting  article,  all  that  is 
known  of  this  person. 

The  accompanying  notes,  though  of 
little  worth  in  themselves,  may  give  a  clue 
to  the  genealogy  and  to  other  facts.  The 
name  of  Filson  is  not  common  in  Pennsyl- 
vania or  New  Jersey.  The  writer  there 
presumes  that  these  persons  mentioned  be- 


low may  have  been  relatives  of  the  John 
Filson  concerning  whom  information  is 
desired. 

"  Historical  Discourse,  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Upper  Octorara  Presby- 
terian Church,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Sept. 
14,  1870,  by  J.  Smith  Futhey,  Esq. ;  with 
an  account  of  the  celebration  and  an  ap- 
pendix. Philadelphia:  Henry  B.  Ash- 
mead,  printer,  Sansom  street,  1870."  8vo, 
pp.  184.  From  this  we  find,  p.  58,  "  about 
the  year  1740,  Messrs.  John  Filson"  (and 
others  whose  names  are  given),  *'  members 
of  Upper  Octorara,  residing  in  East  Fal- 
lowfield  township  and  vicinity,"  &c.  This 
can  hardly  be  John  Filson  the  author. 

Buried  in  the  Octorara  graveyard,  "so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,"  are — 


NAME. 

Joseph  Filson, 
Lilley       " 
Julian       " 
John  W.  " 
Joseph      " 
Susanna  M., 
Mary, 
Franklin, 

DATE   OF   DEATH.              AGE. 

Dec.  24,  1811.        57  y. 
Nov.  3,  1812.           51  y. 

,  O-f. 

T  9   1  - 

,    J54/. 

Sep.  17,  1851.  83y.  6m.i7d. 

T  °cn 

,    1050. 

April  30,  1858.        44  y. 
April  n,  1868.        53  y. 

This  is  all  that  is  noteworthy  concerning 
the  Filson  family  in  this  book,  except  that 
in  1870  the  name  is  given  as  one  of  the 
families  of  the  congregation. 

Camden,  N.  /.,  Nov.  3.          W.  J.  P. 


RESIDENCE  OF  C.  C.  COLTON  IN  AMERI- 
CA.— It  is  stated  that  the  author  of  "  La- 
con  "  arrived  in  1824,  in  the  ship  j&y,  Cap- 
tain Greene,  owned  by  Governor  Collins, 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Hamilton  (Qu.  What  Christian 
name  ?)  ;  and  that  during  a  two  years'  resi- 
dence in  this  country,  he  resided  awhile  in 
New  York  city  and  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and, 
at  New  York  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  wrote 
for  the  newspapers.  Does  any  reader  of 
the  RECORD  know  what  newspapers  he 
contributed  to,  and  the  titles  and  dates  of 
some  of  his  articles  ? 

JOHN  WARD  DEAN. 
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WASHINGTON'S  MEDAL. — A  gentleman 
in  Baltimore  has  had  in  his  possession  for 
twenty  years,  a  medal,  having  on  one  side 
a  profile'  bust  of  Washington  in  citizen's 
dress,  with  the  legend  :  GEORGE  WASHING- 
,TON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ; 
and  on  the  other  side  a  draped  altar,  on 
which  lies  a  sword  and  fasces  embraced  in 
a  wreath  of  olive  leaves,  with  the  legend : 
COMMISSION  :  RESIGNED  :  PRESIDENCY  RE- 
LINQUISHED :  1797.  It  is  said  that  only 
two  or  three  copies  of  this  medal  are  in 
existence,  and  that  the  dies  were  broken 
at  the  fourth  impression.  Can  any  reader 
of  the  RECORD  give  a  history  of  this 
medal  ? 


A  CORRECTION. — The  article  from  the 
Boston  Transcript  upon  "  Monopoets," 
copied  into  the  RECORD  for  October,  1874, 


is  erroneous  in  stating  that  Mr.  Key,  the 
author  of  ''The  Star-spangled  Banner," 
wrote  no  other  verses.  Mr.  Key  was  the 
author  of  the  hymn  commencing  "  Lord, 
with  glowing  heart  I'll  praise  thee,"  to 
be  found  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Hymnal,  and,  I  believe,  of  some  other 
hymns. 

The  statement  that  Poe  wrote  no  other 
poem  than  "  The  Raven  "  is  still  stranger. 
Several  of  his  poems  appeared  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger  during  the 
time  in  which  he  was  editor  of  it.1 

Philadelphia.  W.  D. 


1  It  is  presumed  that  the  writer  in  the  "  Tran- 
script" meant  that  these  poets  did  not  write  any- 
thing of  special  merit,  excepting  those  named. 
I  have  a  collection  of  Key's  poems;  also  of  Poe's 
poems,  which  have  been  before  the  public  many 
years. — [ED.] 


A  UTO GRAPH  LETTERS. 


[EDWARD  HAND.1] 

[From  the  collection  of  the   Wyoming  Historical 
Society.] 


Sir : 


Minisink,  i  ^th  January,  1779. 


Your  favor  of  the    loth   inst.    now  lies 
before  me.     I  am  much  obliged  for  the 


1  Edward  Hand  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  where 
he  was  born  in  1744.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years 
he  accompanied  the  i8th  Royal  Irish  Regiment  to 
America,  as  surgeon's  mate,  resigned  his  office  on 
his  arrival,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  He  en- 
tered the  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Boston.  He  led 
a  regiment,  as  its  colonel,  at  the  battle  of  Trenton, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1777  he  was  promoted  to 
brigadier-general.  In  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  of  1779,  General  Hand  was  with  General 
Sullivan  in  his  campaign  against  the  Indians  in 
Western  New  York.  In  1781  he  succeeded  Scam- 
mell  as  adjutant-general.  After  the  war  he  engaged 
in  public  civil  life  in  Pennsylvania.  General  Hand 
died  in  Pennsylvania  in  September  1802. 

The  allusion  in  the  above  letter  to  an  "  expedi- 


diligence  you  have  used  and  the  candor 
with  which  you  give  your  information  and 
advice  on  so  important  a  subject.  Your 
sentiments  and  those  of  Captain  Stoddert 
justify  his  Excellency  General  Washing- 
ton's apprehensions  of  the  impracticability, 
or  at  least  the  doubtful  success  of  an  expe- 
dition at  this  season,  insomuch  that  I  am 
persuaded  the  intelligence  I  now  receive 
from  the  Susquehanna,  which  he  has  de- 
sired me  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  it. 
Your  post  is  so  remote  that  my  instruc- 
tions give  me  a  general  direction  only  not 
because  the  co-operation  of  troops  be 
judged  advisable,  therefore  the  particular 
disposition  of  the  troops  destined  for  the 
immediate  defense  of  that  quarter  does  not 


tion,"  was  doubtless  to  the  contemplated  one 
against  the  Indians,  which  Sullivan  afterwards  led. 
Ever  since  the  massacre  in  the  Wyoming  Valley 
the  year  before,  by  the  Indians  and  Tories  of  New 
York,  there  had  been  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
patriots  to  thoroughly  chastise  the  savages. — [ED.] 
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[devolve  ?]  on  me.     I  will  consult  his  Ex- 
cellency on   the  expediency  of  preparing 
boats  at  your  post  and  give  you  the  earliest 
notice  of  his  directions  on  the  subject. 
Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 


Col.  ZEBULON  BUTLER, 

Westmoreland. 


[JEAN  PIERRE  BRissox.1] 

[From   the   collection   of  Mr.  A.  P.  Eastlake,  of 
Washington  City,  D.  C.] 

Paris,  2C)th  January,  1791. 
Dear  Sir : 

I    hear    from  my    worthy    friend    Mr. 
Meutelle,  you  are  on  the  eve  of  your  de- 


1  JEAN  PIERRE  BRISSOT  was  surnamed  DE  WAR- 
VILLE,  after  the  village  of  that  name,  in  which  he 
was  born  in  January,  1754.  He  became  a  lawyer, 
but  abandoned  that  profession  for  the  pursuit  of 
literature.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  and 
because  of  some  publication  deemed  to  be  seditious, 
he  was  imprisoned.  After  his  release,  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  published  a  French  journal. 
Then  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1788,  visited  Washington  at  Mount 
Vernon.  Here  he  studied  the  slave-labor  system 
among  us,  and  wrote  against  it.  On  his  return  to 
France  in  1789,  he  published  an  account  of  his 
travels  in  three  volumes,  alluded  to  in  the  above 
letter.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  his 
country,  the  same  vear,  Brissot  became  the  editor  of 
Lc  Patriote  tyanqais,  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris.  One  of  the  original  founders  of  a 
society  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French 
colonies,  he  labored  assiduously  to  that  end,  and  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  As  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  his  eloquence 
gave  him  great  influence  there,  and  he  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  causing  a  declaration  of  war  by 


parture  from  England.  I  regret  very 
much  not  to  have  been  able  to  spare 
any  moment  to  visit  you  and  talk  with 
you  about  your  happy  country.  But  my 
numerous  and  unavoidable  public  occupa- 
tions press  so  hard  upon  me,  that  hardly  I 
can  be  in  my  family  some  minutes  in  the 
day.  The  crisis  where  we  are  now,  and 
the  important  events  with  which  the  time 
is  big,  command  all  my  attention.  You'll 
pardon  me,  Sir,  my  silence  toward  you ; 
and  when  you'll  be  in  America,  tell  the 
friends  I  bear  them  in  my  heart;  that  I 
am  wholly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
slave  and  of  the  people  of  color ;  that  I 
hope  not  to  leave  this  Legislature  without 
having  obtained  some  beneficial  acts  for 
them. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  accept  the  copy  of  my 
Travels  in  3  vols.,  and  several  copies  of  my 
late  speech  about  the  colonies.  Be  so 
good,  too,  as  to  deliver  to  my  friend, 
James  Philips,  you'll  see  undoubtedly,  the 
parcel  of  the  same  speech. 

Your  friend,  and  the  friend  of  mankind, 


France  against  England,  Holland  and  Austria. 
Becoming  obnoxious  to  Robespierre  and  his  band  of 
sanguinary  Terrorists  because  he  voted  against  the 
murder  of  the  king,  Brissot  perished  on  the  scaffold 
of  the  guillotine.  His  surviving  partisans  were 
Brissotines"  by  the  Terrorists. 

The  above  letter  was  addressed  to  "  Mr.  Pen- 
nington," — probably  Wm.  S.  Pennngton,  who  was 
about  Brissot's  age  and  in  England  about  that  time. 
He  was  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1813,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  that  state.  Brissot's  seal,  of  which  a 
beautiful  impression  is  attached  to  the  above  letter, 
bears  the  words:  No  HAPPINESS  WITHOUT  LIB- 
ERTY.— [ED.] 
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SOCIETIES  AND  THEIR  PROCEEDINGS. 


HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  REFORMED 
CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. — This 
Society  celebrated  its  anniversary  on  Fri- 
day evening,  the  23d  of  October,  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Synod  of  the 
(German)  Reformed  church,  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  Rev.  J.  H.  Dubbs,  of  Philadelphia, 
delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  question,  "  Do  we  need  a  His- 
torical Society?"  It  was  the  object  of  the 
speaker  to  show  the  importance  of  the 
special  work  of  the  Society  in  exploring 
the  ecclesiastical  and  social  history  of  Ger- 
man Pennsylvania.  The  Society  resolved 
to  print  and  circulate  one  thousand  copies 
of  the  address.  The  following  officers 
were  elected : 

President.—  Rev.  J.  H.  Dubbs,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Vice-Presidents. —^.zv.  G.  B.  Russell, 
D.  D.,  Pittsburgh,  and  Rev.  B.  Baurman, 
D.  D.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Secretary.—  Rev.  Prof.  J.  S.  Stahr,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — Rev.  W.  H. 
H.  Snyder,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Executive  Committee. — Rev.  E.  V.  Ger- 
hart,  D.  D.,  T.  G.  Apple,  D.  D.,  A.  H. 
Kremer,  D.  D.,  Rev.  F.  K.  Levan,  Theo- 
dore Appel,  D.  D.,  and  Prof.  J.  S.  Stahr. 

A  large  number  of  new  members  were 
enrolled  at  the  recent  meeting,  and  the 
Society  gives  promise  of  renewed  energy 
and  prosperity. 

NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — At 
the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation, held  at  their  rooms  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  3d  of  November,  Frederick 
Depeyster,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, in  the  chair,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hoppin, 
Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
rare  portraits  of  distinguished  personages, 
which  he  saw  and  studied  in  Paris,  a  few 
months  ago.  They  were  in  a  collection 
exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  the  French 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  which  the  Germans  wrested  from 
the  French  during  the  late  war. 

VOL.  III.— 37 


At  that  meeting,  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
LL.D.,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Society, 
was  present,  and  was  received  with  marked 
respect  and  affection,  it  being  his  eightieth 
birthday.  To  the  greetings  of  this  Society 
he  made  a  brief  response,  thanking  them 
for  their  words  of  kindness  and  bidding 
them  farewell. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — 
This  Society  held  its  stated  meeting  at  its 
rooms,  on  Spruce  street,  Philadelphia,  on 
the  2d  of  November.  In  the  absence  of 
the  President,  Charles  M.  Morris,  Esq., 
occupied  the  chair.  From  the  reports 
presented,  we  glean  the  following :  Since 
the  stated  meeting  in  May,  there  have 
been  added  to  the  Library  215  volumes, 
316  pamphlets,  23  magazines,  18  maps, 
32  MSS.,  and  69  relics  and  works  of  art. 
Among  the  latter,  the  more  interesting 
are — a  piece  of  arras  or  painted  tapestry 
from  Baron  Steigle's  castle,  Lancaster 
county ;  a  baluster  from  the  house  of  John 
Milton,  the  poet;  a  snuff-box  once  used 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  portraits  of 
Dr.  William  Shippen,  Jr.,  and  of  Thomas 
Harrison,  the  Regicide.  Among  the  vol- 
umes presented  to  the  Society  are  "The 
Art  of  Illuminating,  as  Practised  in  Eu- 
rope from  the  Earliest  Times,  Illustrated 
by  Borders,  Initial  Letters  and  Alphabets;" 
"Debrett's  Baronetage  of  England,"  &c. 


THE  SOUTHERN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  27th  of 
October,  General  Jubal  Early,  President 
of  the  Society,  in  the  chair.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Jeler,  of  the  Baptist  church.  Mr.  R. 
M.  T.  Hunter  was  the  orator  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  Dabney  H.  Maury,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  other  offi- 
cers, presented  reports.  The  Society  con- 
sists of  1 6  life-members  and  613  annual 
members.  They  have  already  made  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  books  and  docu- 
ments. 
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CURRENT  NOTES. 


To  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS.  —  With 
this  volume  of  the  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  RECORD 
my  editorial  management  of  it  will  cease. 

The  chief  reason  for  my  relinquishment  of  the 
pleasant  task  is  that  the  pressure  of  other  engage- 
ments will  not  allow  me  to  devote  the  time  and 
labor  necessary  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  station. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  proffer  my  cordial  thanks 
to  all  friends  who  have  generously  assisted  me  in 
my  labors  by  their  contributions  to  the  columns  of 
the  RECORD  and  by  cheering  words  of  approval. 
Feeling  an  abiding  interest  in  the  work,  I  ask  for  a 
continuance  of  the  same  kind  aid  to  my  successor. 
BENSON  J.  LOSSING. 

To  the  words  above  we  have  to  add,  that  we 
would  naturally  regret  the  severance  of  Dr.  LOS- 
SING'S  old-time  relations  with  the  RECORD,  but  for 
the  fact  that,  being  thus  relieved  from  the  care  and 
labor  incident  to  the  routine  of  active  editorial 
supervision,  he  will  be  better  enabled  to  enrich  its 
pages  with  the  productions  of  his  facile  pen,  in  the 
special  field  in  which  he  stands  pre-eminent.  We 
therefore  congratulate  our  readers,  as  well  as  our- 
selves, that  he  will  still  bear  us  pleasant  company 
during  the  coming  year,  and  that  his  connection 
with  this  magazine  in  its  improved  and  enlarged 
form,  will  be  even  more  valuable  and  important 
than  heretofore.  JOHN  E.  POTTER  &  Co. 


CORRECTIONS. — In  the  extract  from  an  obituary 
notice  of  General  Forbes,  in  first  column,  page  491 
of  Vol.  III.,  the  words  "military* sacrifice"  should 
be  "willing  sacrifice."  On  page  513,  near  the 
bottom  of  second  column,  "  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,"  should  read  "  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburgh." 
In  the  sketch  of  Colonel  George  Morgan,  last  para- 
graph, M^rganza  should  be  M0rganza,  and  Char- 
trer's  Creek  should  be  Charter's  Creek. 

In  reference  to  the  statement  in  the  sketch  of 
Colonel  Morgan,  about  the  trees  in  Independence 
Square.  Mr.  Isaac  Craig,  of  Allegheny  City,  \\  rites  : 
"  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
the  trees  which  he  presented  to  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia for  Independence  Square  were  sent  from 
Morganza.  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  Col. 
Morgan  would  send  trees  over  three  hundred  miles 
when  they  could  have  been  obtained  so  much  nearer 
to  Philadelphia.  The  following  extract  from 
'  Hazard's  Register,'  Vol.  I.,  page  416,  appeal's  to 
me  to  indicate  that  Col.  Morgan  was  still  residing 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  when  the  present  was  made, 


and  that  the  trees  were  much  more  likely  to  have 
been  sent  from  that  state  than  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Morganza : 

"Among  the  papers  of  the  late  Col.  George 
Morgan,  of  Morganza,  *  *  *  the  following  letter 
occurs  endorsed  in  the  Colonel's  own  handwriting, 
thus:  'Philadelphia,  April  22,  1785.  Governor 
Dickinson's  letter  and  the  thanks  of  the  Executive 
Council  for  a  present  of  an  hundred  Elm  Trees  I 
made  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  to  plant  in  the 
State  House  Square.'  " 

"  « Philadelphia,  April  22,  1785. 

"'Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Vaughn  having  communicated 
to  the  Council  the  valuable  and  unexpected  present 
you  have  sent  them  of  trees,  and  the  obliging 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  made,  I  feel  a  very 
particular  pleasure  in  returning  the  unanimous 
thanks  of  that  body  for  your  kindness  and  polite- 
ness. 

"  '  I  am,  sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
'JOHN  DICKINSON.' 

" '  GEORGE  MORGAN,  Esq., 
'  Princeton? 

"  In  a  note  the  editor  states  that  the  most  of  these 
trees  were  cut  clown  a  few  years  since.  This 
appears  in  the  '  Register'  for  June  28,  1828." 

MONUMENT  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN. — A  superb  monument  has  been  erected  at 
Springfield,  Ohio,  the  last  place  of  private  residence 
of  President  Lincolnj  in  commemoration  of  his 
worthy  deeds.  It  is  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

On  the  1 5th  of  October,  1874,  the  monument  was 
unveiled  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  number  of 
people  gathered  there.  Numerous  military,  civic 
and  secret  societies,  with,  citizens,  formed  a  great 
procession.  Among  the  many  distinguished  persons 
present  were  President  Grant,  Vice-President  Wil- 
son, Ex-Vice-President  Colfax,  Secretary  of  War 
Belknap,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Borie,  and  Gen- 
erals Sherman,  McDowell,  Pope  and  Custer.  There 
.were  also  present  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  a 
large  number  of  state  officers  of  that  and  other 
states. 

In  the  proceedings,  Governor  Beveridge  acted  as 
grand  marshal.  The  procession  was  led  by  a  mili- 
tary band  from  Newport  Barracks.  In  the  proces- 
sion were  the  distinguished  men  already  mentioned, 
with  two  members  of  the  British  Parliament. 
General  Sherman  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln was  too  ill  (at  Chicago)  to  be  present.  Her 
son  Robert  was  there,  the  only  immediate  represen- 
tative of  the  family. 

After  the  singing  of  the  anthem,  "  Rest,  Spirit, 
Rest,"  two  Sisters  of  Charity,  seated  one  on  each 
side  of  the  monument,  arose,  and  lifted  the  red. 
white  and  blue  drapery  which  veiled  the  statue  of 
the  beloved  Lincoln.  A  dedication  poem,  written 
by  James  Judson  Lord,  was  then  read,  when  ex- 
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Governor  Oglesby,  of  Illinois,  delivered  a  touching 
eulogy  of  the  deceased.  He  was  followed  by 
President  Grant  in  a  short  speech ;  also  by  several 
other  distinguished  gentlemen  who  were  present. 

The  monument  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Larkin  J. 
Meade,  and  is  described  as  follows : 

"  The  foundation  for  the  central  part  upon  which 
the  main  shaft  rises  is  composed  of  a  bed  of  con- 
crete 17  feet  square  and  8  feet  deep.  On  this  con- 
crete the  entire  17  feet  square  is  built  to  a  height  of 
39  feet  and  4  inches,  a  solid  piece  of  block-stone 
masonry,  the  blocks  composing  it  in  many  instances 
weighing  several  tons  each.  The  foundations  for 
all  the  outer  walls  and  piers  are  6  feet  in  depth, 
and  are  made  of  concrete  and  stone.  There  are  four 
round  piers,  15  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  one 
at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  central  shaft. 
They  are  28  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  tapered 
to  form  a  pedestal  of  1 1  feet  diameter  at  the  top. 
Upon  these  rest  the  statuary  groups,  representing  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  artillery  and  marine  power — works 
of  art  valued  at  $70,000.  There  are  three  straight 
walls  on  each  side  of  the  central  shaft,  parallel  with 
its  sides,  and  at  equal  distances  with  each  other,  all 
joined  to  the  round  piers.  The  central  shaft,  pedes- 
tals, and  walls  touching  the  same,  form  a  square  of 
54  feet,  with  rounded  corners.  There  is  another 
wall  outside  of  these,  about  10  feet  distant,  em- 
bracing a  square  of  72^  feet.  Projecting  from 
the  south  side  there  is  an  oval  room  which  extends 
inward  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  monument,  the 
whole  room  being  32^  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide. 
This  is  called  Memorial  Hall,  and  is  designed  for 
articles  used  by  or  in  any  way  associated  with  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  finished  inside, 
both  floor  and  ceilings,  with  plain  stone,  and  is 
entered  by  a  door  in  the  south  end.  On  the  north 
side  there  is  a  projection  similar  to  that  of  Memo- 
rial Hall.  It  is  24  feet  wide  by  12  feet  deep  in  the 
interior,  and  is  called  the  Vestibule  to  the  Catacomb. 
The  walls  are  of  stone,  and  the  floor  of  black  and 
white  marble,  and  it  is  entered  by  a  door  at  the 
north  end.  The  ground  is  H9/^  feet  from  north 
to  south,  and  72^  feet  from  east  to  west.  On  top 
of  the  walls  spoken  of  is  a  covering  of  immense 
slabs  of  Illinois  stone,  which  brings  the  whole  area 
of  seventy-two  and  a  half  feet  square  and  the  circu- 
lar projections  over  Memorial  Hall  and  the  Cata- 
comb up  to  fifteen  feet  ten  inches  in  height  from 
the  ground  forming  the  terrace.  Four  flights  of 
granite  steps  reach  the  terrace — one  at  each  corner. 
The  two  on  the  south  side  land  over  Memorial  Hall, 
and  the  two  on  the  north  over  the  Catacomb.  The 
terrace  stones  form  a  roof  for  everything  below. 
A  heavy  granite  balustrade  extends  up  the  outside 
of  each  stairway  and  forms  a  parapet  around  the 
large  terrace  and  over  the  Catacomb  and  Memorial 
Hall.  The  central  shaft  at  the  top  of  the  terrace  is 
12  feet  square,  and  tapers  to  8  feet  square  at  the 
apex,  98  feet  4^  inches  from  the  ground.  It  is 
hollow  from  the  terrace  to  the  top,  the  outside  be- 
ing dressed  granite  lined  with  hard-burned  brick. 


Entrance  to  the  obelisk  is  made  from  the  terrace. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  shaft,  19^  feet  above  the 
terrace,  and  7  feet  above  the  four  pedestals  sustain- 
ing the  statuary  groups,  is  the  pedestal  for  the 
statue,  with  the  United  States  coat  of  arms  sunk  in 
bronze  in  its  front.  Upon  the  pedestal  is  the  crown- 
ing work  of  the  monument — the  statue  of  Lincoln. 
It  rises  in  heroic  proportions,  a  figure  holding  in  the 
left  hand  a  scroll,  upon  which  is  written  'Emanci- 
pation,' and  in  the  right  the  pen  with  which  Lin- 
coln blotted  out  from  American  history  the  stain  of 
slavery.  As  a  symbol  of  the  Union  to  which  he 
devoted  his  life,  the  banner  of  the  Republic  is 
thrown  in  bas-relief  upon  the  fasces  near  the  statue, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  crown  of  laurels.  The 
statue  seems  to  reflect  the  grandeur  of  the  hero 
whose  figure  art  has  here  modelled." 

THE  AZTECS. — The  venerable  Gouverneur  Kem- 
ble,  now  (1874)  about  ninety  years  of  age,  writes  as 
follows  to  the  editor  of  the  RECORD  under  the  date 
of  October  10,  1874: 

"  In  the  last  number  of  the  RECORD  you  have 
given  a  fac  simile  of  the  celebrated  astronomical 
stone  of  the  Aztecs.  Can  you  tell  me  if  it  still 
exists,  entire?  You  know  that  the  Indians  of 
Mexico  are  supposed  to  be  of  Mongolian  descent, 
of  the  race  of  Japhet,  who  conquered  India  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  whom  we  derive  the 
earliest  astronomical  tables  existing,  and  which 
Monsieur  Baily,  the  great  French  astronomer  and 
Mayor  of  Paris,  calculated  to  have  been  made 
10,000  years  before  the  Christian  Era.  They  must 
have  been  the  earliest  civilized  race  in  the  world, 
although  we  only  know  them  as  semi-barbarous. 

"  We  moderns  have  made  the  Aztecs  entirely  so. 
They  were  a  people  capable  of  better  things.  They 
built  and  occupied  large  cities,  and  lived  in  large 
fortified  palaces  at  the  time  when  Cortez  conquered 
Mexico.  He  and  his  whole  army  were  lodged  in  a 
private  palace  in  the  city. 

"  There  is  a  curious  and  interesting  account  of 
an  Aztec  village  in  New  Mexico,  by  General  Simp- 
son, found  on  his  taking  possession  of  the  country. 
The  buildings  exhumed  were  erected  of  adobe  or 
sun-dried  bricks.  The  subject  is  interesting,  particu- 
larly because  the  cross  between  the  Indian  and  the 
white  man  has  shown  no  deterioration,  but  rather 
an  improved  race  as  seen  in  the  Randolphs  and 
other  descendants  of  Pocahontas,  in  Virginia.  The 
same  is  seen  in  other  states.  We  have  an  example 
in  our  own  state.  General  Philip  Schuyler,  of  the 
Revolution,  was  maternally  of  Hindoo  descent  of 
the  race  of  Japhet,  who  possessed  the  small  hands 
and  feet  and  the  walk  of  an  Indian — the  man  of 
genius  who  gained  the  first  great  victory  in  the  war 
for  independence." 

MOUNT  VERNON. — From  time  to  time  the  air  is 
filled  with  rumors  of  mismanagement  of  the  estate 
of  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Potomac,  which  belongs 
to  the  thousands  of  subscribers  to  the  fund  for  its 
purchase,  and  who  form  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies' 
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Association.  Sometimes  these  rumors  take  the 
disreputable  form  of  innuendo  against  the  Lady 
Managers,  that  may  be  indefinitely  expanded  into 
monstrous  shapes.  Sometimes  they  assume  the 
more  decent  form  of  direct  charges  of  corruption, 
favoritism,  misappropriation  of  moneys,  usurpation 
and  illegal  acts  in  various  ways  without  a  shadow 
of  competent  proof.  Then  the  patriotism  of  the 
American  people  is  appealed  to  to  correct  the  great, 
yet  undefined  abuses  which  are  said  to  exist  at  the 
"  home  of  the  Father  of  his  Country."  In  protean 
shapes  the  bugaboo  is  seen  disturbing  the  nerves  of 
many  good  people  who  believe  it  to  be  a  real  Evil 
Spirit.  It  is  evidently  only  a  hollow  bugaboo  with 
little  more  substance  than  a  phantom  of  the  brain. 

The  RECORD  is  satisfied,  from  the  best  sources 
of  information,  that  all  of  these  rumors  have  but 
one  paternity,  namely  the  greed  of  land  speculators 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vernon,  who  it  is  believed 
wish  to  make  of  the  Home  of  Washington,  which 
is  a  sacred  place  to  every  lover  of  freedom,  an  in- 
strument for  achieving  the  low  purposes  of  mere 
money-getting.  They  wish  to  use  its  wharf  as  a 
depository  of  manure  for  fertilizing  their  lands. 
They  would  gladly  convert  the  sacred  edifice  into 
a  hotel,  and  its  broad  acres  along  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  into  villa  sites,  and  so  give  increased 
value  to  lands  in  that  vicinity  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. These  sordid  aims  have  given  birth  to  the 
clamors  concerning  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  estate,  which  go  out  upon  the  press 
from  time  to  time,  whilst  the  speculators  are  sending 
forth  circulars  to  advertise  their  scheme.  The 
operations  seem  very  much  like  the  working  of  a 
conspiracy  to  deprive  the  nation  of.  the  most  sacred 
spot  within  the  domain  of  the  Republic. 

The  thousand-and-one  annoyances  which  the 
Lady  Managers  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association 
and  their  agents  have  experienced,  seem  to  be  the 
logical  fruits  of  intense  selfishness.  The  zealous 
and  unrequited  toil  of  these  ladies  (chosen  from  the 
various  states  of  the  Union),  to  preserve  the  Home 
of  Washington  from  the  grasp  of  hard  speculators, 
and  to  make  it  a  worthy  place  for  the  indulgence, 
by  association,  of  the  higher  sentiments  of  patriotism 
and  veneration  for  sacred  things,  ought  to  secure 
for  them  the  gratitude  of  all  true  Americans  and 
shelter  them  from  the  gross  slanders  of  selfish  men. 


These  ladies  invite  the  most  searching  scrutiny. 
They  demand  it  at  the  hands  of  honorable  men. 
Common  justice  requires  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
charges  made  against  them  before  credence  is 
given  to  the  accusers.  The  people  of  our  countiy, 
especially  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon,  may  rest  con- 
fidingly in  the  assurance,  the  RECORD  believes, 
that  when  such  an  investigation  shall  be  concluded, 
and  the  full  truth  shall  be  made  known,  the  wisdom, 
honesty,  prudence,  zeal,  devotion  and  patriotism  of 
these  noble  women  will  appear  most  conspicuous. 

DE  FOE'S  CHAIR. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Delaware  Historical  Society,  Mr.  James  Trimble, 
of  Chester,  presented  an  antique  chair,  which  once 
belonged  to  Daniel  De  Foe,  the  author  of  "  Robin- 
son Crusoe."  Mr.  Trimble,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  accompanied  the  gift  with 
an  interesting  history  of  the  chair. 

De  Foe  had  a  niece,  a  daughter  of  his  widowed 
sister,  with  whom  he  often  took  refuge  in  L.ondon 
from  persecution.  They  were  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  In  consequence  of  her 
mother's  breaking  off  a  matrimonial  engagement 
into  which  her  daughter  had  entered,  the  young 
woman  came  to  America  secretly,  and,  according 
to  a  prevailing  custom,  was  sold  to  service  for  a 
term  of  years,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  her  voyage  to 
Philadelphia.  She  was  bought  by  the  great-grand- 
father of  Mr.  Trimble,  who  took  her  to  his  home  in 
Maryland,  where  she  married  his  son,  and  became 
the  grandmother  of  Mr.  Trimble.  On  the  death  of 
her  mother,  her  uncle  Daniel,  who  on  her  mar- 
riage had  been  informed  of  her  whereabouts,  sent 
her  her  portion  of  the  effects  of  his  sister.  Among 
them  were  two  chairs  which  De  Foe  ha\fl  used  in  the 
small  room  in  his  sister's  house.  These  Mr.  Trim- 
ble inherited  from  his  mother,  who  died  in  1807. 
One  of  them,  which  left  London  in  1725,  is  the 
chair  presented  to  the  Delaware  Historical  Society. 

HISTORY  OF  KING'S  CHAPEL,  BOSTON. — Rev. 
Henry  W.  Foote  is  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of 
men  and  times  connected  with  King's  Chapel,  at 
first  an  edifice  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  after- 
ward the  place  of  worship  of  a  Unitarian  congre- 
gation. 


OBITUARY. 


ENOS  T.  THROOP. 

ON  the  1st  of  November,  1874,  the  venerable 
ENOS  T.  THROOP,  ex-governor  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  died  at  the  residence  of  his  nephew,  E.  T. 
Throop  Martin,  near  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  a 
little  more  than  ninety  years.  He  was  born  at 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2 1st  of  August  1784.  He 
was  educated  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
whilst  he  was  a  student  he  was  permitted  to  hear 


the  voices,  in  court  and  elsewhere,  of  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  men  of  the  day — Hamilton,  Burr, 
Gouverneur  Morris  and  Brockholst  Livingston. 

After  a  term  of  study  in  the  office  of  the  late 
Judge  Cady,  young  Throop  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1806.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1814.  In  1821  he  was  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  the  Seventh  Circuit  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  as  such  he  had  the  case  of  Mor- 
gan (who,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  abducted  and 
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murdered  by  Free-Masons)  before  him.  In  1828 
he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York, 
with  Martin  Van  Buren  as  governor.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  Van  Buren  would  be  called  to  Jack- 
son's Cabinet,  and  so  leave  Throop  acting  governor. 
And  so  it  happened.  Throop  was  elected  governor 
in  1830.  For  many  years  past  he  had  resided  with 
his  nephew,  at  whose  residence  he  died,  honored 
and  beloved  by  those  who  best  knew  him. 


HENRY  E.  MONTGOMERY,  D.  D. 

THE  Rev.  Dr.  HENRY  E.  MONTGOMERY,  rector 
0f  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  New  York,  died 
suddenly  on  the  evening  of  October  I5th,  1874. 
Dr.  Montgomery  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
9th  of  December,  1820.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1839  (from  which 
he  received  his  degree),  and  studied  law  for  two 
years.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  divinity, 
first  at  Nashotah  College,  Wisconsin,  and  finally  at 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  and  re- 
ceived a  call  to  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  Philadel- 
phia. 

During  his  pastorate  of  nine  years  the  church 
flourished  greatly.  In  1855  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  then  a  small  parish, 
worshipping  in  the  building  at  the  corner  of  Madi- 
son Avenue  and  Twenty-eighth  street.  He  at  once 
won  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  the  attendance 
largely  increased. 

In  1863  the  congregation  had  become  so  great 
that  a  larger  edifice  was  demanded.  Lots  were 
secured  at  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fifth  street,  and  the  work  of  building  imme- 


diately begun.     In  1865  the  church  was  completed 
and  consecrated. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that  the  Church  of  the 
Incarnation  is  the  only  Episcopal  church  in  New 
York  which  has  been  erected  solely  by  its  congre- 
gation without  aid  from  Trinity  Church. 

Besides  the  heavy  labors  necessary  in  the  care  of 
his  parish,  Dr.  Montgomery  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  charities  and  movements  of  the  Church  at  large. 
No  undertaking  was  considered  well  begun  without 
his  name  and  cordial  approval.  In  the  field  of  mis- 
sionary work  he  was  ever  active,  both  in  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  as  hundreds  of  poor  homes 
brightened  by  his  presence,  will  testify. 

Snatched  away  from  the  midst  of  his  people 
without  a  moment's  warning,  his  image  will  always 
live  in  their  memories,  strong,  bright  and  beautiful; 
and  his  best  monument  will  be  the  church  which 
he  loved  and  labored  for  so  long  and  well. 

A.  C.  Z. 


OLDHAM  C.  CRAIG. 

AT  about  the  middle  of  October,  1874,  Mr.  OLD- 
HAM  C.  CRAIG,  a  patriarch  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, died  when  he  was  within  two  days'  journey 
of  Florence,  Italy.  He  was  the  only  surviving  son 
of  Major  Isaac  Craig,  of  the  army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  brother  of  the  late  Neville  B.  Craig,  his- 
torian and  journalist.  The  deceased  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh  on  the  I4th  of  March,  1800,  and  was 
probably  the  oldest  surviving  native  of  that  city. 
He  was  named  after  his  kinsman,  Colonel  Oldham,  a 
distinguished  officer  of  the  Virginia  line,  in  the 
Revolution,  who  was  killed  at  St.  Clair's  defeat  in 
1791.  Mr.  Craig  was  a  life-long  and  exemplary 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Records  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  State 
of  Vermont,  Vol.  II.  Edited  and  published  by 
authority  of  the  state,  by  E.  P.  WALTON.  Mont- 
pelier :  8vo,  pp.  528. 

This  volume  is  filled  with  papers  equal  in  value 
and  interest  to  those  of  the  first  volume,  already 
noticed  in  the  RECORD.  The  main  body  of  the 
work  contains  the  Records  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  from  October,  1779,  to  August  29,  1782. 
Also  Records  of  the  Council  for  the  same  period, 
being  of  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Councils. 
The  Appendices  are  composed  of  very  valuable 
papers,  such  as  Resolutions  of  Congress  concerning 
the  attitude  of  Vermont  and  the  action  of  the  state 
thereon ;  also  the  claim  of  Massachusetts  to  a  part 
of  Vermont,  with  the  correspondence  on  this,  and 
the  subject  of  congressional  resolves ;  accounts  of 
Alliances,  Unions,  Collisions,  &c.,  and  the  Haldi- 
mand  correspondence,  with  expressions  of  opinions 
thereon. 


The  explanatory  and  illustrative  foot-notes  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  WALTON,  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
documents  when  perused  by  the  reader  and  student. 
Had  equal  intelligent  and  judicious  labor  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  "  Documentaiy  History  of  New 
York,"  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  documents  therein 
would  have  been  increased  many  fold  as  materials 
for  history.  Mr.  WALTON'S  notes  comprise  not  only 
valuable  historical  matter,  but  many  interesting 
biographical  sketches. 

Pepper  ell  Papers,  with  Sketches  of  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Honorable  James  St.  Clair  and  Adm  i- 
ral  Sir  Charles  JCnowles,  Bart.  By  ALBERT  H. 
HOYT.  Reprinted,  with  Revisions  and  Additions, 
from  the  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  for 
October,  1874.  8vo,  pp.  23. 

These  papers  consist  of  a  memorial  of  Christo- 
pher Kilby  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  one  of 
the  principal  secretaries  of  state  ;  a  letter  of  Kilby 
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to  Sir  William  Pepperell;  a  letter  from  Pepperell 
to  Secretary  Corbett ;  correspondence  between  Sec- 
retary Willard  and  Admiral  Knowles  on  the  sub- 
ject of  profanity,  of  which  the  Admiral  had  been 
guilty;  and  the  instructions  of  General  Braddock 
to  Colonel  William  Shirley  in  1755. 

These  papers  all  relate  to  American  colonial 
affairs  at  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
comments  of  Mr.  Hoyt  (one  of  the  able  conductors 
of  the  "  New  England  Historical  Genealogical 
Register"),  his  foot-notes,  and  the  sketches  of  the 
two  personages  named  in  the  title-page,  were  pre- 
pared mostly  from  original  sources.  The  originals 
of  these  Pepperell  papers  are  in  the  possession  of 
Captain  Luther  Dame,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and 
have  never  before  appeared  in  print.  This  pamph- 
let, very  neatly  printed,  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  historical  literature. 

Life  of  Andrew  Hull  Foote,  Rear- Admiral  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  By  JAMES  MASON  HOPPIN, 
Professor  in  Yale  College.  New  York :  Harper 
£  Bros.  8vo.  pp.  411. 

This  volume  contains  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  carefully  prepared  history  of  the  useful  life  of 
a  pure,  manly,  heroic,  Christian  officer  of  our 
Navy,  whose  services  were  specially  important  to 
his  country  during  the  earlier  portions  of  the  late 
Civil  War,  when  his  task  was  performed  in  the  rivers 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  work  is  il- 
lustrated by  a  portrait  of  the  Admiral,  engraved  on 
steel,  two  maps,  and  thirteen  views  of  places  and 
events  well  engraved  on  wood.  Spirited  sketches 
of  actions  on  the  Tennessee,  Cumberland  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers,  were  drawn  by  the  Admiral's  per- 
sonal friend,  and  eye-witness  of  the  scenes,  Rear- 
Admiral  II.  Walker. 

Andrew  H.  Foote  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  on  the  -1 2th  of  September,  1806,  and 
died  at  the  Astor  House,  New  York,  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1863.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  16 
years,  and  made  his  first  cruise  in  the  Grampus,  as 
midshipman,  in  1823.  He  was  distinguished  through 
his  long  career  as  an  officer,  for  bravery,  patience, 
skill,  and  religious  zeal,  preaching  to  his  crews 
every  Sabbath,  when  afloat  with  them. 

Mr.  P'oote  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  in  1830, 
and  as  such  circumnavigated  the  globe  with  Com- 
modore Read  in  1838.  He  first  introduced  the 
principle  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
drinks  in  our  navy,  ten  years  before  he  became 
commander,  by  commission  in  1852.  In  1861  he 
was  promoted  to  captain,  and  after  his  successes 
on  the  western  waters,  and  whilst  off  duty  on  ac- 
count of  wounds  received  in  battle,  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  rear-admiral  in  our  navy.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  take  charge  of  the  South  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron when  he  sickened  and  died  in  New  York. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Hoppin  has  given  the 
prominent  features  in  Admiral  Foote's  eventful 
life  with  great  clearness. 

The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Salmon  Port- 


land Chase,  United  States  Senator  and  Governor  of 
Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  By  J.  W.  SCHUCKERS,  To 
which  is  added  the  Eulogy  on  Mr.  Chase  delivered 
by  William  M.  Evarts  before  the  Alumni  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  June  24,  1874.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Company.  8vo.  pp.  669. 

The  above  is  the  full  title  of  this  important 
volume,  containing  the  biography  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  our  time,  with  a  portrait 
engraved  on  steel.  It  is  a  faithful  history  of  Chief 
Justice  Chase's  career  from  his  birth  in  Cornish, 
N.  H.,  on  the  I3th  of  January  1808,  until  his  death 
in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  7th  of  May  1873, 
at  the  age  of  little  more  than  sixty-five  years.  He 
was  then  literally  worn  out  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  His  brain  had  been  overworked  during 
the  anxious  years  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  was 
the  controller  of  the  finances  of  the  nation,  and  the 
most  trusted  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
cabinet  because  of  eminent  good  judgment,  the 
result  of  intellectual  calmness  in  investigation. 
The  reader  will  find  in  this  carefully  prepared 
volume  not  only  a  complete  picture  of  the  life- 
career  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  but  a  clear  synopsis  of 
the  social  and  political  history  of  our  country  during 
the  past  forty  years.  His  death  was  caused  by 
paralysis. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
at  the  Semi- Annual  Meeting  held  in  Boston,  April 
29,  1874;  8vo,  pp.  67.  The  RECORD  noticed  these 
proceedings  soon  after  the  meeting.  This  pamph- 
let, elegantly  printed  on  heavy  fine  paper,  contains 
a  record  of  the  proceedings  in  detail.  The  report 
of  the  Council,  as  usual,  is  full  of  interesting  and 
valuable  matter.  The  chief  topic  is  a  work  in  MS. 
by  Cotton  Mather,  entitled  "  The  Angel  of  Be- 
thesda,"  an  essay  upon  sickness  with  sentiments  of 
piety.  The  report  of  the  Librarian  is  also  an  inter- 
esting document,  its  chief  feature  being  remarks 
upon  the  Mather  MSS.  contained  in  the  society's 
library,  and  especially  his  writings  upon  witchcraft. 
The  work  contains,  also,  in  addition  to  other  re- 
ports, the  paper  on  "  The  Great  Awakening,"  sent 
to  the  society  by  Isaac  Smucker,  of  Newark, 
Ohio,  a  valued  contributor  to  the  RECORD. 

Transactions  of  the  Moravian  Historical  Society, 
Parts  VII.  and  VIII.  These  numbers  contain  a 
register  of  members  of  the  Moravian  Church  and 
of  persons  attached  to  said  church  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  between  the  years  1727  and  1754; 
transcribed  from  a  MS.  in  the  handwriting  of 
Rev.  ABRAHAM  REINCKE,  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  Moravian  Church  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
and  illustrated  with  historical  annotations  by  the 
able  Moravian  historian,  Rev.  WM.  C.  REICHEL. 
It  forms  a  most  valuable  contribution,  not  only  to 
the  history  of  the  Moravians,  but  to  that  of  our 
country,  in  its  theological  aspects.  Mr.  Reichel's 
explanatory  and  illustrative  notes  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  text. 
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